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HONOR     LIST 


In  answer  to  an  inquiry  addressed  to  those  subscribers  who  have  heard 
this  orchestra  under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  the  conductor  who  first  led  these 
concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall,  the  following  have  submitted  their  names: 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH     SEASON     •    NINETEEN    HUNDRED     FIFTY-FIVE     AND     FIFTY-SIX 


Seventieth  Season  in  New  York 

FIRST  EVENING  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY,  November  i6 


Program 


Mozart Masonic  Funeral  Music,  K.  477 

In  Memory  of  Olin  Downes   (1886-1955) 

MiLHAUD Symphony  No.  6 

I.  Calme  et  tendre 

11.  Tumultueux 

III.  Lent  et  doux 

IV.  Joyeux  et  robuste 

(Composed  for  the  y^th  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

Ravel Introduction  and  Allegro  for  Harp  and  Orchestra 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor.  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto;  Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  Valse 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo:  Pizzicato  ostinato;  Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


SOLOIST 

BERNARD  ZIGHERA 


Performances  in  Boston  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week 
on  Monday  evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 

Music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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MASONIC  FUNERAL  MUSIC,  Koechel  No.  477 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


Mozart  composed  his  Maurerische  Trauermusik  on  the  death  of  two  fellow 
Freemasons,  the  Duke  Georg  August  von  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  and  Franz  Count 
Esterhazy  von  Galantha.  It  was  accordingly  played  at  a  memorial  service  for  the 
two  notables  on  November  17,  1785.* 

The  music  was  originally  scored  for  2  violins,  viola,  bass,  2  oboes,  1  clarinet,  3 
basset  horns  and  contra-bassoon.  Mozart  evidently  included  the  parts  for  basset 
horn  to  accommodate  musicians  available  at  the  time,  for  he  later  indicated  two  of 
the  parts  for  French  horns.  The  contra-bassoon  part  is  indicated  as  not  obligatory. 
In  the  present  performances,  1  basset  horn  and  2  French  horns  are  used. 

THE  movement  is  an  adagio  in  common  time.  The  woodwinds  have 
the  burden  of  the  introduction  with  a  melody  in  a  restrained 
mourning  of  C  minor,  more  moving  and  personal,  especially  by  virtue 
of  the  poignant  harmonies,  than  a  formal  ceremonial  might  have 
prompted.  The  woodwinds  are  matched  with  an  ornamental  violin 
figure.  At  the  twenty-fifth  bar,  the  oboes  and  clarinet  (soon  to  be 
joined  by  the  wind  choir)  intone  a  chorale  of  sombre  ritual  suggestion. 
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with  accompanying  chords  from  the  lower  strings  and  a  continuing 
violin  filigree.  Mozart  must  have  known  Bach's  chorale  preludes;  the 
cantus  firmus  here  serves  as  a  slow  march.  The  melody  of  the  intro- 
ductory part  returns  to  close  this  gentle  slow  movement  pianissimo. 


Otto  Jahn  summed  up  the  work  neatly  when  he  wrote:  "Mozart 
has  composed  nothing  finer  than  this  short  Adagio  in  technical  treat- 
ment, sense  of  color,  earnest  feeling  and  psychological  truth.  It  is  the 
musical  expression  of  that  manly  calm  which  gives  sorrow  its  due, 
and  no  more  than  its  due,  in  the  presence  of  death." 

Mozart,  being  a  fatalist,  never  gave  death  more  than  its  due.  When 
his  mother  died  in  Paris,  he  wrote  to  his  father  from  there  July  9, 
1778:  "After  you  have  first  given  away  to  natural  and  only  too  well 
justified  tears  and  anguish,  you  will  eventually  resign  yourself  to  the 
will  of  God  and  worship  His  unsearchable,  unfathomable  and  all-wise 

♦The  work  was  listed  by  Mozart  as  composed  "in  the  month  of  July,  1785,"  but  his  two 
brother  Masons  died  on  November  6  and  7  respectively.  Alfred  Einstein  surmises  that 
Mozart,  making  a  later  notation  o£  the  score,  "simply  forgot,"  being  much  preoccupied  at 
the  time  with  Figaro. 
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providence.  ...  I  have  indeed  suffered  and  wept  —  but  what  did  it 
avail,  so  I  have  tried  to  console  myself,  and  please  do  so  too,  my  dear 
father,  my  dear  sister!  Weep,  weep,  but  take  comfort  at  last.  Remem- 
ber that  almighty  God  willed  it  thus  —  and  how  can  we  rebel  against 
Him?" 

Two  years  after  composing  the  Masonic  Funeral  Music,  Mozart 
again  wrote  his  thoughts  upon  death  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  April  4, 
1787:  "Since  death  (properly  speaking)  is  the  true  end  of  our  life,  I 
have  made  myself  so  acquainted  during  the  last  two  years  with  this, 
our  best  and  truest  friend,  that  its  aspect  has  no  more  terrors  for  me; 
nothing  but  peace  and  solace!  And  I  thank  God  for  enabling  me  to 
discern  in  death  (you  will  understand  me)  the  key  to  our  true 
blessedness.  I  never  lie  down  in  bed  without  remembering  that  per- 
haps, young  as  I  am,  I  may  never  see  another  day;  and  yet  no  one 
who  knows  me  can  say  that  I  go  about  moody  or  gloomy.  For  this 
blessing  I  thank  my  Maker  every  day  and  desire  nothing  more  than  to 
share  it  with  my  fellow  men." 

This  calm  submission  to  his  destiny  and  his  Maker  might  not  have 
pleased  a  priest  of  his  church  at  the  time,  who  would  have  preached, 
not  complete  resignation,  but  repentance  and  fear  of  God.  Mozart, 
like  his  father,  was  a  punctilious  church-going  Catholic,  but,  also  like 
his  father,  he  had  recently  espoused  Freemasonry,  a  free-thinking 
movement,  a  reaction  to  dogma,  which  was  by  no  means  wholly  ap- 
proved by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  Mozart  was  a  simple  and 
whole-hearted  believer.  It  would  never  have  occurred  to  him  to  discuss 
the  nature  of  the  Deity  or  to  analyse  his  faith.  Such  matters  were 
accepted  without  question.  He  was  deeply  drawn  by  the  ideals  of 
Freemasonry,  as  is  amply  proved  by  The  Magic  Flute  or  by  this  Adagio, 
or  by  much  other  music  which  he  wrote  for  his  Lodge. 

He  must  surely  have  welcomed  a  blood  brotherhood  which  would 
have  put  him  on  an  equal  footing  with  a  Duke  and  a  Count  in  con- 
trast to  his  lowly  standing  as  a  mere  musician  in  the  society  of  his 
time.  Being  a  realist  with  a  sense  of  humour,  he  was  dazzled  neither 
by  the  pomp  of  churchly  office,  as  exemplified  in  his  haughty  employer, 
the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  nor  by  the  mummery  of  the  Masons.  He 
privately  made  fun  of  both,  while  his  acceptance  of  what  they  stood 
for  was  unimpaired. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6 

By  Darius  Milhaud 

Born  in  Aix-en-Provence,  September  4,  1892 


This  symphony  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  for  the  celebration  of  the  75th  anniversary  of 
this  orchestra  and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  It 
was  composed  at  Mills  College  in  Oakland,  California,  in  February  and  March,  1955. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 

2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 

3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  xylophone,  celesta, 
harp  and  strings. 

THE  FIRST  of  the  four  movements  is  in  a  basic  6/4  time.  Its  two 
principal  themes  are  melodic  —  the  first  immediately  set  forth  by 
the  strings  and  the  second  by  a  fuller  orchestra.  The  first  melody  is 
given  to  the  violin  solo  in  preparation  for  a  pianissimo  ending.  The 
"tumultuous"  second  movement,  written  for  the  full  orchestra  and 
lively  in  character,  ends  softly  but  still  offers  contrast  between  the 
first  and  the  slow  movement  which  follows.  This  is  in  the  traditional 
song  form  with  a  middle  section  in  3/4  rhythm  on  a  chromatic  theme 
by  the  high  woodwinds  and  violins.  The  "joyous"  finale  utilizes  the 
full  orchestra  with  a  principal  theme  in  12/8  rhythm,  the  whole  end- 
ing with  a  rapid  fortissimo. 

Mr.  Milhaud,  who  has  composed  an  immense  amount  of  music  in 
every  form,  wrote  five  "symphonies"  of  chamber  proportions  between 
1917  and  1922,  but  did  not  venture  upon  his  First  Symphony  for 
full  orchestra  until  1939.  He  wrote  it  in  Aix-en-Provence  in  November 
and  December  in  the   trying  period  of  the  early  occupation.   The 
occasion  was   the   50th  anniversary  of  the   Chicago   Orchestra.   His 
Second  Symphony,  which  like  his  first,  has  been  performed  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  composed  in   1944  by  commission 
of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation.  The  Third  Symphony  is  a 
choral  work  entitled   Te  Deum   and  was   composed   in    1946.   The 
Fourth  Symphony  was  composed  in  1948  by  commission  of  the  French 
government    to    commemorate    the    looth    anniversary    of    the    1848 
revolution.  Mr.  Milhaud  conducted  the  first  performance  of  his  Fifth 
Symphony  for  the  Radio  Italiano  in  Turin  in  October,  1954.  He  has 
composed  his  Seventh  Symphony,  which  was  introduced  in  the  Inter- 
national Festival  in  Venice  on  September  13  last,  Franz  Andre  con- 
ducting the  Belgian  Radio  Orchestra. 

The  following  music  by  Milhaud  has  been  performed  in  the  Friday 
and  Saturday  concerts: 

1,921,  April  22  Suite  No.  2  from  the  music  to  Claudel's  Protee 

1926,  December  17      Le  Camaval  d'Aix,  Fantasy  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  from 

the  Ballet  Salade 
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1940,  December  2o 


1940, 
1940, 
1942, 
1944' 
1944. 


December  20 
December  20 
December  4 
January  28 
March  24 


December  28 
December  20 
March  11 
March  3 
January  2 


1945' 
1946, 

1949' 
195O' 
1953' 
1953'  January  2 


i953> 
1953' 


January  2 
December  25 


1954,  March  23 

Mr. 
Pierre 
day  at 


Fantaisie    Pastorale,    for    Piano    and    Orchestra     (Soloist - 
Stell   Anderson;    conducted   by    the   composer;    first   per- 
formance in  the  United  States) 
Le  Cortege  Funebre    (Conducted  by  the  composer) 
Suite  Provengale  (Conducted  by  the  composer) 
Le  Cortege  Funebre 

Suite  Provengale    (Conducted  by  Vladimir  Golschmann) 
Quatre    Chansons   de   Ronsard    (Soloist  —  Lily    Pons;    Con- 
ducted by  Andre  Kostelanetz) 
Saudades  do  Brazil   (Conducted  by  Richard  Burgin) 
Symphony  No.  2    (First  performance) 

Violoncello  Concerto  No.    1    (Soloist  -  Gregor  Piatigorsky) 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4    (Soloist  —  Zadel  Skolovsky) 
Symphony  No.  1    (Conducted  by  the  composer) 
Introduction  et  Marche  Funebre    (Conducted  by  the  com- 
poser) 
Kentuckiana   (Conducted  by  the  composer) 
Suite    Concertante,    for    Piano    and    Orchestra     (Soloist  — 

Nicole  Henriot;  first  performance  in  America) 
La  Creation  du  Monde 


Milhaud  composed  'Tensee  amicale"  for  the  80th  birthday  of 
Monteux,  April  4,  1955.  Charles  Munch  conducted  it  on  that 
a  Pension  Fund  concert  in  Mr.  Monteux's  honor. 

[copyrighted] 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  ALLEGRO  FOR  HARf^ 
With  Accompaniment  of  Strings,  Flute  and  Clarinet 

By  Maurice  Ravel 
Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  at  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


Ravel  wrote  this  piece  in  1906  for  Mile.  Micheline  Kahn,  by  whom  it  was  first 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Cercle  Musical  in  Paris  on  February  22,  1907.  The 
dedication  is  to  M.  Albert  Blondel,  the  head  of  the  piano  (and  harp)  firm  of  Erard 
in  Paris.  _ 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Longy  Club 
in  Boston,  February  8,  1910,  when  the  harpist  was  Heinrich  Schueker.  It  was  per- 
formed at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  on  December  24,  1931,  when  Mr.  Zighera 
was  the  soloist,  and  again  with  him  on  April  22,  1943. 

THIS  work  is  of  chamber  proportions  and  has  been  performed  as  a 
septet,  but  it  is  closer  to  a  harp  concerto  in  which  the  composer 
finely  exploits  every  possibility  of  the  modern  chromatic  harp,  while 
with  characteristic  subtlety  he  implicates  the  instrument  in  the 
musical  development.  There  is  an  elaborate  cadenza. 

The  short  Introduction  opens  with  a  melody  in  thirds  by  the  flute 
and  clarinet  which  is  later  to  appear  as  a  second  subject  in  the  Allegro 
proper.  The  harp  provides  an  undercurrent  of  arpeggios,  and  when 
the  Allegro  begins  it  sets  forth  the  theme  unaccompanied,  the  other 
instruments  presently  joining.  Scott  Goddard,  who  describes  this  work 
in  Cobbett's  Cyclopedia  of  Chamber  Music,  writes:  "It  is  a  fine  piece 
of  delicate  writing,  worthy  of  a  pupil  of  Faure.  Immediately  before 
the  harp  cadenza  the  two  chief  themes  appear  simultaneously,  com- 
bined with  great  skill  and  ease.  The  vivid  harp  writing  gives  the  work 
a  feeling  of  brightness  and  gayety." 

[copyrighted] 


BERNARD  ZIGHERA 


BERNARD  ZiGHERA  was  bom  in  Paris,  April  1,  1904,  of  a  Roumanian 
father  and  an  Austrian  mother.  At  the  Paris  Conservatory  he  studied 
harp  with  Marcel  Tournier  and  piano  with  Santiago  Riero  and  Isidor 
Philipp.  He  took  the  highest  honors  for  both  instruments.  He  also 
studied  chamber  music  with  Camille  Chevillard  and  Lucien  Capet. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  Orchestra,  appearing 
frequently  as  soloist.  He  came  to  this  country  to  join  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  harpist  in  1926.  Mr.  Zighera  has  also  often 
appeared  as  piano  soloist.  In  1936  he  founded  the  Zighera  Chamber 
Orchestra,  with  which  for  several  seasons  he  presented  a  notable  series 
of  music  for  chamber  orchestra. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  F  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  36 

By  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  1877,  was  first  performed  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  Moscow,  February  22,  1878. 

The  orchestration  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
and  strings. 

THE  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.  He  suffered 
a  serious  crisis,   and  survived  it  through  absorption  in  his   art, 
through  the  shaping  and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this  symphony  and 
the  two  that  followed  somehow  demand  a  programme.   It  may  be 
worth  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  admitted 
the  implication  of  some  sort  of  programme  in  the  Fourth.  He  volun- 
tarily gave  to  the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  the  three,  beyond  the  mere 
word  "Pathetique"  for  the  last,  realizing,  as  he  himself  pointed  out, 
the  complete  failure  of  words  to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which 
found  its  outlet,  and  its  only  outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a 
fanciful  attempt  at  a  programme  for  the  Fourth,  writing  confidentially 
to  Mme.  von  Meek,  in  answer  to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  same  letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate.  These  para- 
graphs, nevertheless,  are  often  quoted  as  the  official  gospel  ot   the 
symphony,  without  Tchaikovsky's  postscript  of  dismissal.    It  would 
be  a  good  deal  more  just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a  single 
sentence  which  he  wrote  to  Taneiev:  "Of  course  my  symphony  is  pro- 
gramme music,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in 
words;  it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile."  The  pro- 
gramme devolves  upon  the  cyclic  brass  theme  of  "inexorable  fate" 
which  opens  the  work  and  recurs  at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  a  programme  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  has  been  recently 
discovered,  in  which  "fate"  is  found  once  more.  The  word,  to  most 
of  those  who  read  it,  is  probably  a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the  composer  himself. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchaikovsky  worked  out 
this  symphony  he  was  intensely  unhappy  -  there  was  indeed  a  dread 
shadow  hanging  over  his  life.   He  uses  the  word  significantly  in   a 
letter  to  Mme.   von   Meek,   acquainting  her  with   his   intention   to 
marry  a  chance  admirer  whom  he  scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love 
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(the  reason  he  gave  to  his  benefactress  and  confidante  was  that  he 
could  not  honorably  withdraw  from  his  promise).  "We  cannot  escape 
our  fate,"  he  said  in  his  letter,  "and  there  was  something  fatalistic 
about  my  meeting  with  this  girl."  Even  if  this  remark  could  be  con- 
sidered as  something  more  sincere  than  an  attempt  to  put  a  face  upon 
his  strange  actions  before  his  friend,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  un- 
fortunate episode  (which  according  to  recently  published  letters  was 
more  tragic  than  has  been  supposed)  could  have  been  identified  in 
Tchaikovsky's  mind  with  this  ringing  and  triumphant  theme.*  Let 
the  psychologists  try  to  figure  out  the  exact  relation  between  the 
suffering  man  and  his  music  at  this  time.  It  is  surely  a  significant  fact 
that  this  symphony,  growing  in  the  very  midst  of  his  trouble,  was  a 
saving  refuge  from  it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits  more  than  once.  He 
never  unequivocally  associated  it  with  the  events  of  that  summer,  for 
his  music  was  to  him  a  thing  of  unclouded  delight  always,  and  the 
days  which  gave  it  birth  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  back  (in  a  letter 
to  Mme.  von  Meek  of  January  25,  1878)  "a  strange  dream;  something 
remote,  a  weird  nightmare  in  which  a  man  bearing  my  name,  my 
likeness,  and  my  consciousness  acted  as  one  acts  in  dreams:  in  a  mean- 
ingless, disconnected,  paradoxical  way.  That  was  not  my  sane  sell, 
in  possession  of  logical  and  reasonable  will-powers.  Everything  I  then 
did  bore  the  character  of  an  unhealthy  conflict  between  will  and  in- 
telligence, which  is  nothing  less  than  insanity."  It  was  his  music, 
specifically  his  symphony  to  which  he  clung  in  desperation,  that  re- 
stored his  "sane  self." 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his  music  with  his  per- 
sonal troubles  examine  the  facts  of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank, 
deadening  depression,  neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations  as- 
sailed Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress.  He  turned  from 
them  in  horror.  They  are  not  within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical 
Tchaikovsky  are  two  different  people.  The  first  was  mentally  sick, 
pitiably  feeble.  The  second  was  bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing, 
increasingly  masterful,  eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  darkest 


•  Some  connection  between  the  symphony  and  Tchaikovsky's  rash  marriage  and  subsequent 
collapse  is  inescapable,  as  an  outline  of  dates  will  show.  It  was  in  May  of  1877  that  he 
became  engaged  to  Antonina  Ivanovna  Miliukov.  In  that  month,  too,  he  completed  his 
sketches  for  the  symphony.  The  wedding  took  place  on  July  18,  and  on  July  26  Tchaikovsky 
fled  to  Kamenko ;  there  was  a  two  weeks'  farce  of  "conjugal"  life  at  their  house  in  Moscow 
(September  12  to  24),  and  the  distraught  composer  attempted  to  catch  a  fatal  cold  by 
standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the  frigid  waters  of  the  Moskva.  Again  the  composer  made  a 
precipitate  flight,  and  never  saw  his  wife  again.  Barely  surviving  a  nerve  crisis  which 
"bordered  upon  insanity,"  he  was  taken  by  his  brother,  Anatol,  to  Switzerland  for  a  com- 
plete rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko  in  August,  in  a  condition  which  made  peace  of  mind 
impossible,  he  was  yet  able  to  complete  the  orchestration  of  the  first  movement.  At  Lake 
Geneva,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  up  his  pen,  the  convalescent  worked  happily  upon 
the  remaining   three  movements. 


moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged  up  in  his  imagination 
the  outlines  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  —  music  far  surpassing  anything 
he  had  done  in  brilliance  and  exultant  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tchaikovsky's  music  which  more  than  any 
other  is  drenched  with  lamentation,  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony,  he 
wrote  during  comparatively  happy  and  healthful  months,  in  the  com- 
forting sense  of  having  attained  his  fullest  creative  powers.  Tchai- 
kovsky simply  reveled  in  a  poignant  style  of  melody  which  somehow 
fully  expressed  his  nature,  and  was  not  unconnected  with  a  strain  of 
Byronic  melancholy,  highly  fashionable  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  the 
dramatist  could  easily  throw  himself  into  a  luxury  of  woe  in  his 
music  —  the  more  so  when  outwardly  all  was  well  with  him.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  trouble  reared  its  head,  he  found  his  salvation 
from  a  life  that  was  unendurable  by  losing  himself  in  musical  dreams 
tv^here  he  was  no  longer  a  weakling,  but  proud  and  imperious  in  his 
own  domain.  He  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  August  12,  1877,  when, 
shortly  after  his  marriage  and  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown,  he  was 
still  at  work  upon  the  Fourth  Symphony:  "There  are  times  in  life 
when  one  must  fortify  oneself  to  endure  and  create  for  oneself  some 
kind  of  joy,  however  shadowy.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  either  live  with 
people  and  know  that  you  are  condemned  to  every  kind  of  misery, 
or  escape  somewhere  and  isolate  yourself  from  every  possibility  of 
intercourse,  which,  for  the  most  part,  leads  only  to  pain  and  grief." 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  this  when  the  shadow  of  his  marriage  was  still 
upon  him,  the  longed-for  escape  not  within  his  grasp.  When  he  did 
make  that  escape,  and  found  virtually  complete  isolation  from  his 
world  in  a  villa  at  Clarens,  where  he  could  gaze  across  the  fair  ex- 
panse of  Lake  Geneva,  then  did  he  bring  his  symphony  and  his  opera, 
"Eugene  Oniegen"  to  their  full  flowering  and  conclusion. 

Part  of  this  new  and  safe  world  was  a  companion  who  could  still 
hold  him  in  personal  esteem,  fortify  his  belief  in  himself  as  an  artist, 
receive  with  eager  interest  his  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  scores — 
and  do  these  things  at  a  distance,  where  personal  complications  could 
not  enter.  Madame  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek  could  do  still  more. 


she  made  possible  his  retreat  and  solicitously  provided  for  his  every 
comfort  by  sending  large  and  frequent  cheques.  This  widow  of  means, 
who  had  befriended  the  composer  early  in  the  same  year,  was  romanti- 
cally inclined,  and,  according  to  her  letters  until  recently  withheld, 
would  have  welcomed  the  meeting  which  Tchaikovsky  was  forced 
by  her  unmistakably  affectionate  attitude  carefully  to  forbid.  He  natu- 
rally shrank  from  spoiling  their  successful  and  "safe"  letter  friend- 
ship by  another  possible  entanglement  such  as  he  had  just  escaped. 
On  the  basis  of  a  constant  interchange  of  letters  he  was  able  to  pour 
out  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  symphony  —  "our  symphony," 
he  called  it  —  without  restraint.  He  naturally  identified  his  new  score 
with  his  devoted  friend,  whose  money  and  affectionate  sympathy  had 
made  it  possible. 

Tchaikovsky  went  to  Italy  in  November,  whence  he  wrote  to  his 
unseen  friend  in  elation  about  the  completion  of  the  symphony.  "1 
may  be  making  a  mistake,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  Symphony  is  not  a 
mediocre  work,  but  the  best  I  have  done  so  far.  How  glad  I  am  that 
it  is  ours,  and  that,  hearing  it,  you  will  know  how  much  I  thought 
of  you  with  every  bar."  Mme.  von  Meek  was  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance, given  in  Moscow  by  the  Russian  Musical  Society,  February 
22,  1878.  The  composer,  in  Florence,  awaited  the  telegrams  of  con- 
gratulation from  his  friends. 

The  Symphony  caused  no  particular  stir  in  Moscow  —  the  critics 
passed  it  by,  and  Tchaikovsky's  intimate  friends,  Nicholas  Rubinstein, 
who  conducted  it,  and  Serge  Taneiev,  wrote  him  letters  picking  the 
work  to  pieces  with  devastating  candor.  But  Tchaikovsky  was  now 
impregnable  in  his  cheerful  belief  in  his  work.  The  keynote  of  his 
state  of  mind  is  in  this  exuberant  outburst  —  one  of  many  ~  to  his 
friend,  from  San  Remo:  "I  am  in  a  rose-colored  mood.  Glad  the  opera 
is  finished,  glad  spring  is  at  hand,  glad  I  am  well  and  free,  glad  to 
feel  safe  from  unpleasant  meetings,  but  happiest  of  all  to  possess  in 
your  friendship,  and  in  my  brother's  affection,  such  sure  props  in  life, 
and  to  be  conscious  that  I  may  eventually  perfect  my  art." 

The  question  of  the  "programme"  for  this  symphony  is  openly  dis- 
cussed by  its  composer  in  letters  at  this  time.  To  Taneiev,  who  had 
protested  against  the  programme  implications  in  the  work,  Tchai- 
kovsky answered   (March  27,  1878),  defending  it: 

"With  all  that  you  say  as  to  my  Symphony  having  a  programme,  I 
am  quite  in  agreement.  But  I  do  not  see  why  this  should  be  a  mistake. 
I  am  far  more  afraid  of  the  contrary;  I  do  not  wish  any  symphonic 
work  to  emanate  from  me  which  has  nothing  to  express,  and  consists 
merely  of  harmonies  and  a  purposeless  design  of  rhythms  and  modula- 
tions. Of  course,  my  Symphony  is  programme  music,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in  words;   it  would  appear 
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ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile.  Ought  not  this  to  be  the  case  with 
a  symphony,  which  is  the  most  lyrical  of  all  musical  forms?  Ought  it 
not  to  express  all  those  things  for  which  words  cannot  be  found, 
which  nevertheless  arise  in  the  heart  and  clamor  for  expression?  Be- 
sides, I  must  tell  you  that  in  my  simplicity  I  imagined  the  plan  of 
my  Symphony  to  be  so  obvious  that  everyone  would  understand  its 
meaning,  or  at  least  its  leading  ideas,  without  any  definite  programme. 
Pray  do  not  imagine  I  want  to  swagger  before  you  with  profound 
emotions  and  lofty  ideas.  Throughout  the  work,  I  have  made  no 
effort  to  express  any  new  thought.  In  reality  my  work  is  a  reflection 
of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony;  I  have  not  copied  his  musical  con- 
tents, only  borrowed  the  central  idea.  What  kind  of  a  programme  has 
this  Fifth  Symphony,  do  you  think?  Not  only  has  it  a  programme, 
but  it  is  so  clear  that  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  it  means.  Much  the  same  lies  at  the  root  of  my  Symphony, 
and  if  you  have  failed  to  grasp  it,  it  simply  proves  that  I  am  no  Bee- 
thoven —  on  which  point  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  Let  me  add  that 
there  is  not  a  single  bar  in  this  Fourth  Symphony  of  mine  which  I 
have  not  truly  felt,  and  which  is  not  an  echo  of  my  most  intimate 
spiritual  life." 
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ENTR'ACTE 

NOTES  WITHOUT  MUSIC 
The  Autobiography  of  Darius  Milhaud 


LOOKING  back  upon  a  career  which  began  before  the  first  World 
J  War  and  which  has  survived  the  second,  Darius  Milhaud,  the 
composer  of  much  music  in  many  forms  through  these  years,  has  under- 
taken to  write  a  chronicle  of  his  life,  the  occasions  for  which  his 
works  were  written  and  performed,  his  impressions  of  his  surround- 
ings, his  friends,  his  colleagues.  The  work  is  a  full-length  book  en- 
titled Notes  sans  musique  and  published  in  1949  by  Rene  Julliard, 
Paris.   (It  has  since  been  published  in  English.) 

Under  the  first  chapter  heading,  Origines,  he  writes:  "]e  suis  un 
frangais  de  Provence  et  de  religion  israelite."  He  claims  a  civiliza- 
tion traceable  to  a  settlement  of  Jewish  traders  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  France  as  far  back  as  six  centuries  before  Christ.  He  further 
traces  the  name  Milhaud  to  the  fifteenth  century  in  Comtat  Venaissin 
where  a  papal  control  tolerated  and  respected  Hebrew  worship. 
His  mother,  nee  Sophie  Allatani,  came  of  a  Jewish  family  in  Mar- 
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seilles,  traceable  to  Italy.  Darius  was  born  and  spent  his  childhood 
in  the  ancient  Roman  town  of  Aix-en-Provence  for  which  he  still 
entertains  tender  memories.  His  parents  were  amateur  musicians. 
His  father  taught  him  piano  for  which  he  showed  a  plain  inclination 
at  the  age  of  three,  and  at  seven  he  began  to  study  the  violin  with 
Leo  Bruquier,  a  local  musician.  The  pupil  was  assiduous;  at  the  age 
of  twelve  he  joined  a  string  quartet  and  so  immersed  himself  in  the 
music  of  Franck  and  Debussy  in  addition  to  earlier  masters.  He  heard 
more  when  concerts  and  scores  came  his  way.  Under  the  exacting 
eye  of  his  father  he  shone  at  the  lycee  and  came  in  contact  with 
Provencal   intellectuals. 

At  seventeen  he  established  himself  alone  in  Paris  and  entered  the 
Conservatoire,  and  so  greatly  widened  his  opportunities  of  know- 
ing music  and  those  who  made  it.  The  productions  of  the  Ballet  Russe 
led  him  to  "the  greatest  musician  of  our  century  —  Igor  Stravinsky." 
Among  operas  his  idols  were  Pelleas  and  Boris  Godounov.  Only 
Wagner  aroused  his  antagonism.  Tristan's  "philtre"  wearied  him, 
and  the  "pretense"  and  "vulgarity"  of  Parsifal  filled  him  with  dis- 
gust. This  revolt,  less  against  Wagner  than  the  persisting  dominance 
of  his  music  in  France  over  such  composers  as  Franck  and  d'Indy, 
was  inevitable  in  an  artist  of  Milhaud's  tendencies  and  of  Milhaud's 
time.  He  missed  in  Ravel's  UHeure  Espagnole  the  "sensitive  depths" 
of  Debussy.  He  fidgeted  before  Massenet's  Werther,  but  returned  for 
six  performances  of  Bloch's  Macbeth.  These  avowals  foretell  the  com- 
poser who  would  never  be  an  applause  catcher,  who  would  shun  ruts 
of  custom  and  who,  even  in  his  spoofing  ballets  of  the  twenties,  would 
never  violate  a  certain  kind  of  serious  regard  for  his  art. 

His  intractability  in  the  harmony  class  of  Xavier  Leroux  brought 
sharp  remarks  from  that  master;  but  when  he  played  his  sonata  for 
him,  Leroux,  astonished,  advised  him  to  continue  in  the  path  he  had 
cut  out  for  himself  and  involve  himself  in  harmony  classes  no  longer. 
Henri  Rabaud  gave  him  encouragement  and  referred  him  to  Andre 
Cedalge,  respected  professor  of  counterpoint  and  fugue.  Milhaud 
sensed  blunt  disapproval  in  G^dalge  who  asked  him  whether  his  prin- 
cipal aim  was  to  learn  his  art  or  to  win  a  prize.  Milhaud,  who  had 
no  use  for  the  kind  of  competition  exercises  set  up  by  the  Con- 
servatoire, nevertheless  gave  the  right  answer  and  was  accepted  forth- 
with into  the  class  where  Ibert,  Honegger,  and  his  Provencal  com- 
panion, Jean  Wiener,  sat  beside  him.  He  became  increasingly  en- 
grossed in  composition  and  gave  up  the  violin  in  1912,  principally 
because  it  "robbed"  him  of  the  hours  he  needed  for  composing. 
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Milhaud  kept  in  touch  with  his  boyhood  friends,  the  brothers  Leo 
and  Armand  Lunel.  With  others  of  their  age  they  idoHzed  the  Catholic 
mystic  poets  Francis  Jammes  and  Paul  Claudel,  and  likewise  Andre 
Gide,  and  named  themselves  the  ''syndicat."  Darius  and  Leo  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jammes  in  the  Pyrenees  where  Darius  played  the  opera 
he  was  writing  on  a  text  of  Jammes— L<2  Brebis  egaree.  He  derived 
a  suite,  Alissa,  from  Gide's  Porte  etroite.  Collaborations  with  Claudel 
were  to  come  later.  He  became  acquainted  with  Georges  Auric  at 
the  Conservatoire,  drawn  by  his  "vast  culture"  and  his  "super-sharp 
intelligence."  He  studied  fugue  and  composition  with  Honegger  under 
Widor,  who  pretended  to  be  stunned  by  their  dissonances,  but  who, 
like  Gedalge,  gave  them  every  encouragement. 

Milhaud  tells  of  the  enormous  effect  which  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
Printemps  made  upon  French  composers  when  it  was  heard  in  Paris 
in  1913.  "Debussy,"  he  reports,  "was  disturbed  by  its  evolution. 
Florent  Schmitt  said  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  burn 
his  own  music  (which  he  has  failed  to  carry  out!) .  My  generation, 
on  the  other  hand,  felt  uplifted  by  this  work  in  spite  of  its  pro- 
foundly Russian  character,  alien  to  our  aspirations."  Milhaud  ex- 
perimented with  superimposed  tonalities,  especially  in  Choephores, 
one  of  a  series  of  dramas  from  the  Greek  by  Paul  Claudel,  for  which 
he  provided  music 

When  the  war  descended  the  activity  in  arts  and  letters  was 
diminished  because  most  of  the  young  men  were  called  to  the  front; 
Milhaud  was  not  called  on  account  of  his  health.  In  1917,  Claudel 
went  to  Brazil  as  ambassador  and  took  his  friend  with  him  as  secre- 
tary to  the  embassy.  A  land  exotic  in  geography,  inhabitants  and  music 
fascinated  him.  For  a  time,  even  after  his  return  to  France,  he  wrote 
in  tango  rhythms. 

Late  in  1917  the  two  friends  returned  to  Paris  after  a  brief  visit 
to  New  York.  A  new  era  in  art  had  developed.  Picasso  had  involved 
himself  in  cubism;  Braque  was  in  the  ascendant.  "And  the  musical 
activity  was  no  less  intense.  In  reaction  against  the  impressionism  of 
the  post-Debussy-ites,  musicians  were  seeking  a  more  robust  art,  more 
clear  and  precise,  while  remaining  human  and  sensitive.  To  the 
composers  I  had  known  before  the  war  were  added  Durey  and 
Poulenc.  When  I  met  Poulenc  at  the  house  of  Rene  Chalupt,  he  was 
still  mobilized.  He  played  his  Mouvements  Perpetuels  and  sang  the 
Bestiaire  which  he  had  just  finished.  There  occurred  to  me  then 
a  remark  of  d'Indy  about  the  evolution  of  music:  'French  music  will 
become  what  the  next  musician  of  genius  wishes  it  to  be.'  After  all 
the  impressionistic  fogs,  this  art,  simple,  clear,  renewing  the  tradition 
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of  Scarlatti  and  Mozart,  would  this  be  the  next  phase  in  our  music? 
....  The  freshness  of  Poulenc's  music  was  most  significant  of  the 
period.  But  because  he  had  been  mobilized  in  the  19-year-old  class 
his  technique  was  insufficiently  developed;  wisely  he  forfeited  immedi- 
ate success  and  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  Charles  Koechlin  to  learn 
his  art.  This  admirable  master,  whose  treatises  on  harmony  and 
counterpoint  are  monuments  of  pedagogy,  alone  preserved  the  tra- 
dition of  Gedalge.  I  have  always  considered  it  a  deplorable  injustice 
that  he  was  not  named  the  successor  after  the  death  of  Gedalge." 
Milhaud  soon  encountered  Erik  Satie  and  likewise  Jean  Cocteau  who 
had  seized  the  attention  of  youthful  Paris  with  his  treatise,  Le  Coq 
d'Arlequin,  which  attacked  over-seriousness  in  music,  the  Russian 
undercurrent  of  Moussorgsky  and  Rimsky-Korsakov,  and  Debussyan 
impressionism. 

Milhaud  mentions  the  article  in  Comoedia  by  Henri  Collet  en- 
titled Les   Cinq   Russes   et    les   Six   Frangais.    "In    a   manner   abso- 
lutely arbitrary  he  had  chosen  six  names.  Auric,  Durey,  Honegger, 
Poulenc,  Tailleferre  and  myself  for  the  sole  reason  that  we  knew 
each  other,  were  good  comrades  and  appeared  on   the  same  pro- 
gram; he  took  no  account  of  our  different  temperaments,  our  dis- 
similar natures!  Auric  and  Poulenc  allied  themselves  with  the  ideas 
of  Cocteau,  Honegger  with  German  romanticism  and  I  with  Mediter- 
ranean lyricism.   I   deeply  disapproved  of  this  joint   aesthetic,   and 
considered  it  a  limitation,  an  unreasonable  rein  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  artist  whose  means  of  expression  should  vary  with  his 
subject.  But  it  was  useless  to  resist!  The  article  of  Collet  had  such  a 
widespread  repercussion  that  the  Groupe  des  Six  was  there  to  stay, 
and,  willing  or  not,  I  was  a  part  of  it. 

"This  being  the  case,  we  decided  to  give  Concerts  des  Six.  .  .  .  Satie 
was  our  fetiche.  He  was  very  popular  with  us.  He  so  loved  youth 
that  he  said  to  me  one  day   *I  should  like  to  know  what  sort  of 
music  the  present  fourteen-year-olds  are  going  to  write.*  The  purity 
of  his  art,  his  horror  of  concessions,  his  contempt  for  money,  his 
intransigeance  before  criticism  were  a  marvelous  example  for  us.  The 
establishment  of  the  Groupe  des  Six  served  to  cement  our  friendship. 
For  two  years  all  gathered  regularly  at  my  house  each  Saturday  night. 
Paul  Morand  made  cocktails  and  then  we  repaired  to  a  little  restaurant 
at  the  top  of  the  Rue  Blanche.  The  room  of  the  Petit  Bessoneau  was 
so  small  that  we  Saturday  nighters  filled  it  entirely.  We  gave  way  to 
our  exuberance  .   .   .   after  dinner  ...  we  went  to   the  shows  of 
Montmartre  and  sometimes  to  the   Cirque  Medrano  to  watch   the 
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'sketches'  of  the  Fratellinis  who  had  in  them  enough  imagination  and 
poetry  to  qualify  them  for  the  Commedia  dell'  Arte."  From  these 
meetings  where  a  carefree  gaiety  alone  prevailed,  many  fruitful 
collaborations  grew.  They  determined  the  character  of  certain  works 
which  derived  from  the  aesthetic  of  the  music  hall.  These  diversions 
gave  shape  to  a  light  treatment  of  Brazilian  tango  or  samba  rhythms 
by  Milhaud,  for  which  Cocteau  put  together  a  pantomime  of  a 
speakeasy  called  Le  Boeuf  sur  le  Toit  where  a  policeman  is  decapi- 
tated by  an  electric  fan  and  does  a  sort  of  Salome  dance  with  his  head 
on  a  platter.  The  ballet  was  staged,  together  with  light  pieces  by 
Satie,  Auric  and  Poulenc.  Golschmann  (later  of  the  St.  Louis  Orches- 
tra) conducted 

"This  isolated  manifestation,"  writes  Milhaud,  "was  taken  by  the 
public  and  by  the  critics  as  a  declaration  of  aesthetic  creeds.  This  gay 
entertainment,  offered  under  the  banner  of  Satie  whom  the  press 
treated  as  a  practical  joker,  symbolized  for  the  public  a  manifesto 
of  a  music  hall-circus  aesthetic,  and  for  the  critics  as  an  example  of 
post-war  musical  pretense.  Forgetting  that  I  had  composed  Choephores, 
the  public  and  the  critics  decided  that  I  was  a  droll,  outlandish 
character  —  I  who  held  the  comic  in  horror  and  who  had  intended 
nothing  more  than  a  gay  divertissement  with  no  pretensions,  a 
pleasant  recollection  of  the  Brazilian  rhythms  that  had  amused  me." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Milhaud's  Protee  suite  was  all  but  hooted 
from  the  stage  at  the  Concerts  Colonne.  One  auditor,  Camille  Saint- 
Saens,  wrote  in  the  Menestrel:  "I  note  with  sadness  that  you  open 
the  door  to  impudent  aberrations  and  that  you  impose  them  on  the 
public  when  it  protests.  Several  instruments  playing  in  different  keys 
produce  —  not  music,  but  uproar." 

Diaghileff,  whose  search  for  new  musical  currents  tended  in  the 
direction  of  the  neat  and  agreeable  Poulenc  and  Auric,  listened  in 
glacial  silence  when  Milhaud's  L'Homme  et  son  desir  was  played 
to  him.  But  the  Swedish  Ballet  mounted  this  elaborate  relic  of 
Milhaud's  Brazilian  days  with  lavish  care.  There  was  controversy, 
but  De  Mare  stoutly  maintained  the  production  in  his  repertory. 
La  Brebis  egaree  was  produced  by  the  Opera  Comique  in  1923,  amid 
"violent  manifestations."  Milhaud  wrote  articles  defending  contem- 
porary music,  and  when  one  appeared  under  the  caption  "A  bas 
Wagner,"  a  new  scandal  was  made  of  it.  One  detects  a  trace  of  stub- 
bornness in  Milhaud's  nature:  "I  shall  remain  ready  to  cry  'Vive  Bee- 
thoven' even  after  the  hundred  thousandth  performance  of  the  Fifth, 
and  always  equally  ready  to  cry  —  ah  yes,  certainly  —  'A  bas  Wagner!'  " 

The  joflyignce  of  jazz,  at  which  most  of  the  circle  had  a  try  sooner 
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or  later,  first  confronted  Milhaud  in  the  flesh  in  the  person  of  Billy 
Arnold,  who  conducted  a  ''dancing"  in  a  London  suburb,  where 
'Haxi  girls/'  elaborately  gowned,  and  "taxi  boys"  in  "smokings" 
plied  their  trade.  The  result  of  this  was  the  "shimmy,"  Caramel  Mou. 

A  chapter  of  Milhaud's  book  is  entitled  Musique  d'Ameuhlement. 
Erik  Satie  conceived  the  idea  of  music  as  furniture  or  background. 
He  wrote  a  score  for  three  clarinets  and  piano  which  he  placed  in 
the  four  corners  of  the  reception  room,  and  a  trombone  which  was 
located  in  an  adjacent  room.  A  notice  in  the  program  advised  the 
guests  to  pay  no  more  attention  to  the  music  than  to  the  chairs  or 
chandeliers,  but  contrary  to  expectations,  the  moment  the  music 
began  the  people  gathered  about  each  player.  "Satie  cried  out  in 
vain  —  'Mais  parlez  done!  Cireulez!  N'ecoutez  pas!'  They  listened 
nevertheless  and  were  silent.  Everything  was  spoiled.  Satie  had  not 
counted  on  the  charm  of  his  music!"  Milhaud  remarks  that  this  prob- 
lem has  since  been  solved.  "In  America  the  cafeterias  possess  a  large 
number  of  apparatuses,  where  the  client,  by  inserting  the  modest 
sum  of  five  cents,  can  furnish  his  solitude  or  accompany  his  convivial 
conversation.  Is  this  not  musique  d'ameuhlement,  where  one  may 
hear  without  listening?" 

In  1922  Milhaud  succumbed  to  the  offer  of  a  concert  tour  of  the 
United  States  as  pianist.  He  admits  frankly  that,  not  having  all  the 
requirements  of  a  virtuoso,  he  composed  his  Ballet  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra  —  "an  easy  piece  which  would  appear  difficult  to  the  public." 
He  further  investigated  jazz,  and  made  newspaper  headlines  by  com- 
ing out  in  favor  of  a  medium  not  yet  symphonically  respectable.  He  was 
intrigued  by  New  York's  Harlem,  but  especially  because  it  was  still 
unnoticed  musically  speaking.  The  later  influx  of  "snobs"  was  to 
spoil  it  for  him. 

Back  in  Paris,  he  wrote  the  ballet.  La  Creation  du  Monde  for  De 
Mare,  UEducation  Manquee  for  the  Ballet  Russe,  Salade  for  Massine, 
Le  Train  Bleu  for  Diaghileff.  By  this  time  he  was  enjoying  success 
and  commissions,  even  though  there  was  an  element  present,  which 
he  has  never  admitted  seeking,  of  "succes  de  scandale."  Meanwhile 
his  confrere,  Honegger,  was  moving  ahead  in  his  own  very  different 
way,  but  in  a  more  solid  fashion.  Milhaud  remarks,  perhaps  a  bit 
wryly,  that  "the  career  of  Honegger  is  a  good  example  of  immediate 
success  in  all  fields;  while  the  critics  were  sniffing  at  each  of  my 
works  they  were  embracing  his;  while  they  were  regarding  me  as  a 
practical  joker,  incapable  of  thought,  they  were  looking  upon  Arthur 
as  serious  and  profound.  Moreover,  his  bonhommie  and  extreme 
graciousness  won  sympathy  on  every  side,  while  I  was  at  times  violent, 
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self-willed,   at   others   abrupt   and  reserved."   He   hastens   to   praise 
Honegger's  music  and  stress  their  enduring  friendship. 

Honegger  came  into  open  opposition  with  Henri  Sauget,  leading 
spirit  in  a  circle  of  Satie  worshippers  who  called  themselves  L'^cole 
d'Arcueil  after  the  suburb  where  Satie  lived.  There  were  further 
schisms.  Poulenc  attacked  in  print  Satie's  ballet,  Reldche,  and  was 
never  forgiven.  Milhaud  describes  touchingly  the  last  illness  and  death 
in  solitude  of  this  strange  apparition  in  musical  Paris,  little  skilled, 
whimsical,  but  an  uncompromising  artist  by  whom  his  young  followers 
were  so  deeply  influenced. 

Milhaud  was  married  in  1926.  His  wife  Madeleine,  once  an  actress, 
was  to  be  as  invaluable  to  him  in  advice  upon  stage  matters  as  she 
was  to  be  tireless  in  the  care  of  his  declining  health,  a  progressive 
rheumatism.  It  was  in  1926  that  he  wrote  the  opera  Le  Pauvre 
Matelot  to  a  text  of  Cocteau,  and  in  1927,  after  leaving  Mexico,  that 
he  composed  his  opera  Maximilien  (on  Werfel) .  He  returned  to 
Claudel  for  the  text  of  his  Christophe  Colomb.  Through  the  thirties, 
the  number  of  his  works  and  performances  of  them  increased  con- 
stantly. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1940,  Milhaud,  one  of  the  last  to  leave 
France,  sailed  for  America  where  he  had  accepted  an  offer  to  take 
over  the  Music  Department  of  Mills  College  in  Oakland,  California. 
In  New  York  the  Milhauds  and  their  son  acquired  a  Ford  and 
"rolled"  westward  according  to  American  methods  of  "tourisme.'*  The 
composer's  description  of  Mills  College  and  the  musical  activities  of 
its  students  is  flattering.  The  book  ends  in  1947  before  its  author's 
second  teaching  experience  as  guest  composer  with  Aaron  Copland  at 
Tanglewood  in  the  summer  of  1948.  He  now  divides  his  time  between 
Mills  College  and  France. 
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A  GRATEFUL  ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

to 
BOSTON  BUSINESS 


Last  summer,  recognition  of  the  Esplanade  concerts  as 
a  public  service  to  Greater  Boston  came  from  the  business 
community.  It  is  most  gratifying  that  in  this  and  other 
ways  business  realizes  the  incalculable  asset  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  the  city. 

The  following  New  England  firms  were  co-sponsors  of 
these  free  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  Basin: 

Cott  Bottling  Company,  Inc. 

First  National  Stores 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company 

Merchants  National  Bank  of  Boston 

New  England  Confectionery  Company 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Old  Colony  Trust  Company 

Haffenreffer  and  Co.,  Inc. 

For  the  Trustees 


sJU^  il  C  cjJT 


President 
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geventy-flpth  season  •  nineteen  hundred  pifty-five  and  fifty-six 
Seventieth  Season  in  New  York 

FIRST  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 
SATURDAY,  November  19 


Program 

Mozart Masonic  Funeral  Music,  K.  477 

In  Memory  of  Olin  Downes   (1886-1955) 

Haydn Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.   102 

I.  Largo;  Allegro  vivace 

II,  Adagio 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:   Presto 

Ravel Rapsodie  Espagnole 

I.  Prelude  a  la  nuit 

II.  Malaguefia 

III.  Habanera 

IV.  Feria 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major.  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

11.  Adagio  non   troppo 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirit© 


Performances  in  Boston  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week 
on  Monday  evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 

Music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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MUSICAL  BOSTON  75  YEARS  AGO 


THE  repetition  by  Charles  Munch  on  the  first  Boston  program  of 
Haydn's  Symphony  iti  B-flat,  No.  102  from  Mr.  Henschel's  initial 
program  of  October  22,  1881,  invites  a  glance  at  the  Boston  papers  of 
that  time  and  their  reception  of  the  then  new  orchestra.  There  was  very 
little  musical  news.  President  Garfield  had  succumbed  to  the  bullets  of 
an  assassin  just  a  month  before  (September  21),  but  there  was  only 
passing  mention  of  his  successor,  Chester  Alan  Arthur.  The  newspaper 
headlines  were  given  to  what  the  Evening  Transcript  called  "the 
muddle  in  Ireland."  On  October  9,  Parnell,  facing  Gladstone  as  cham- 
pion of  the  tenant  farmers  against  the  landlords,  had  called  the  Prime 
Minister  "a  masquerading  knight-errant,"  and  was  called  in  retort  a 
"leader  of  rapine."  For  the  moment  Parnell  was  in  jail.  Fanny  Daven- 
port was  playing  Camille  at  the  Globe  Theatre;  Rossi,  Othello  at  the 
Boston  Museum,  and  Joseph  Jefferson  was  announced  for  Rip  Van 
Winkle. 

Any  musical  paragraphs  were  incidental.  From  time  to  time  there 
were  performances  by  the  so-called  Philharmonic  Society,  under  Dr. 
Louis  Maas:  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  Orchestra,  under 
Carl  Zerrahn;  or  the  Conservatory  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
same  conductor,  which  was  then  advertising  five  concerts  through  the 
season  at  $1  or  $1.50  for  the  series,  boasting  "a  large  and  splendid 
orchestra  of  picked  musicians  —  fine  solo  talents."  This  orchestra,  how- 
ever splendid,  disappeared  with  its  fellows  when  the  intentions  of  the 
new  benefactor  came  to  be  felt. 

When  Henry  Lee  Higginson  announced  that  he  had  brought  to- 
gether an  orchestra,  most  people  probably  did  not  look  upon  the 
venture  as  more  than  another  coming  together  of  players  for  an  occa- 
sional evening  of  music  making.  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Higginson's 
degree  of  purpose  and  pertinacity  probably  did  realize  that  an  orches- 
tra brought  and  held  together  by  him,  under  an  imported  conductor 
for  regular  weekly  concerts,  might  well  justify  the  claim  implied  in 
its  title:  "The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra." 

An  item  in  the  Morning  Journal  of  Saturday,  October  22,  shows 
that  at  least  the  more  musical  citizens  of  Boston  appreciated  that  Mr. 
Higginson  was  a  man  to  be  counted  upon  for  real  results.  A  story  in 
its  columns  reports  a  banquet  given  the  night  before  at  Revere  House 
(a  hostelry  on  Bowdoin  Square,  now  long  since  vanished)  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  70th  birthday  of  Franz  Liszt,  then  still  living.  The  150 
guests,  including  the  musical  cognoscenti  of  Boston,  had  advanced 
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the  feast  a  day  "so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  symphony  concert 
announced  for  tonight."  The  speaking  no  doubt  continued  far  into 
the  night,  while  those  who  had  met  Liszt  or  studied  with  him  boasted 
of  their  experiences.  But  they  were  obviously  well  aware  that  the 
concert  announced  for  the  night  following  at  the  Music  Hall  by  Mr. 
Higginson's  newly  gathered  orchestra  under  its  conductor  from  Eng- 
land, Georg  Henschel,  would  be  an  event  not  to  miss. 

The  concert  was  duly  reported  in  the  papers  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing. An  editorial  in  the  Boston  Transcript  noted  that  the  attendance 
practically  filled  the  capacity  of  the  Music  Hall,  although  there  was 
a  little  "thinning  out"  near  the  organ.  "Upon  examining  the  audience 
closely,  one  found  that  almost  everybody  whom  the  earnest  music 
lover  could  wish  to  be  there  was  actually  there.  It  was  an  'oratorio' 
audience;  anyone  familiar  with  the  concerts  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  will  know  what  that  means."  The  writer  went  on  to  remark 
that  "the  playing  was  as  fine  as  we  have  ever  heard  in  this  city.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Henschel's  command  of  his  men  is  absolute  and  electric;  more 
than  this,  he  not  only  governs  his  orchestra  with  a  very  firm  hand,  he 
not  only  makes  them  do  just  what  he  pleases,  but   (what  is  quite  as 
important)   he  makes  the  audience  feel  that  he  does  so."  This  critic 
only  regretted  that  Mr.  Henschel  had  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  his  "momentary  enthusiasm"  to  an  impetuous  interpretation 
of  Haydn,  which  was  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  decent  classical  restraint. 
The  Globe  reported  a  similar  impression:  "If  any  criticism  could  be 
made  of  Mr.  Henschel's  leadership,  it  would  be  on  the  pardonable 
fault  of  that  gentleman's  great  enthusiasm  which  may  at  times  carry 
him  beyond  the  limits  of  careful  calculation  and  cool-headedness." 
This  critic  applauded  the  program  in  that  "there  was  nothing  to  de- 
tract from  the  dignity  and  elevation  which  such  an  occasion  demands." 
The  Transcript  also  complimented  Mr.  Henschel's  good  taste  in  omit- 
ting encores.  A  soloist  at  each  concert  was  then  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards  a  sine  qua  non.  When  the  second  concert  was  reviewed, 
the  Globe  took  exception  to  Beethoven's  First  Symphony:  "It  has  all 
the  weakness  of  imitation  —  Haydn's  form  without  his  spirit."  This 
writer  had  not  yet  caught  Mr.  Henschel's  dire  intentions  in  regard  to 
Beethoven.  He  was  to  perform  all  nine  symphonies  in  order  through 
the  season  and  to  repeat  the  practice  through  the  remaining  two  sea- 
sons of  his  term. 

Reviewing  the  second  concert,  the  Transcript,  which  gave  the  larger 
part  of  a  front-page  column  to  its  review  each  Monday,  noted  that 
Brahms's  Tragic  Overture,  billed  on  the  program  as  "new,"  was  also 
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announced  to  be  repeated  in  the  following  week.  The  critic  explained 
that  it  was  impossible  to  give  a  fair  estimate  of  a  new  work  by  Brahms 
on  one  hearing.  He  therefore  postponed  his  comments  until  the  second 
week.  They  turned  out  to  be  entirely  favorable. 

Mr.  Henschel,  and  in  fact  the  Orchestra  itself,  shortly  came  under 
sharp  criticism  in  the  press,  not  only  from  critics,  but  from  anonymous 
writers  of  letters  where  professional  rivalry  may  have  been  involved. 
The  tale  is  entertainingly  told  in  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe's  history  of 
the  Orchestra.  The  rejoinders  were  pointed  and  indignant,  and  need- 
less to  say  soon  prevailed.  j.  N.  b. 


MASONIC  FUNERAL  MUSIC,  Koechel  No.  477 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

For  Notes  See  Page  4 


REMINISCENCE 


A  paragraph  by  W,  J.  Henderson 
from  the  Musical  Record  of  September 
1,  1898,  a  magazine  edited  by  Philip 
Hale,  has  been  brought  to  our  attention 
by  Armando  Arena.  Mr.  Henderson  re- 
ferred to  a  threat  by  Anton  Seidl  to 
leave  New  York. 

"He  is  disgusted  with  the  utterly  un- 
musical attitude  of  the  New  York 
public.  I  do  not  blame  him.  But  I  sin- 
cerely hope  he  will  not  leave  New  York. 
It  needs  him  a  good  deal  more  than 
Hamburg  does.  Some  of  Mr.  Seidl's 
readings  are  open  to  censure  and  they 
receive  it;  but  for  all  that,  he  is  a  big 
musical  personality.  He  is  the  only  New 
York  conductor  who  has  originality, 
force,  and  influence.  Plunged,  as  this 
city  is,  in  the  depths  of  artist  worship, 
it  would  be  a  sad  thing  for  it  to  lose  its 


only  invigorating  interpreter  of  absolute 
music.  There  are  some  persons  who  de- 
sire to  start  a  movement  looking  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  fund  for  a  perma- 
nent orchestra.  I  hope  they  will  succeed. 
Meanwhile,  seeing  that  New  York  has 
several  times  as  many  millionaires  as 
Boston,  it  is  mortifying  to  think  that 
with  all  our  Goulds,  Astors,  and  Vander- 
bilts,  we  have  not  one  man  who  is 
willing  ^o  emulate  the  example  of  Mr. 
Higginson.  Therefore  we  must  depend 
for  really  good  orchestral  playing  on  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  gave 
its  third  concert  last  night  to  a  large 
audience.  You  who  live  in  Boston  have 
no  conception  of  the  amount  of  rough 
and  out-of-time  orchestral  playing  we 
poor  New  Yorkers  hear.  Please  con- 
tinue to  lend  us  your  orchestra  four  or 
five  times  each  season." 
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SVMPHONV  in  B-FLAT  major,  no.   lo^ 
(No.  9  OF  THE  London  Series) 

By  Joseph  Haydn 
Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


This  was  the  only  symphony  on  the  first  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  on  October  22,  1881.  This  program  was  repeated  on  the  Orchestra's 
Fiftieth  Anniversary,  October  10,  1930,  when  Sir  George  Henschel  returned  to 
repeat  his  original  program. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings. 

THIS  symphony  is  one  o£  the  six  which  Haydn  composed  for  his 
second  visit  to  London  in  1794  and  1795  —  he  composed  twelve  in 
all  for  performance  by  the  orchestra  of  Salomon  in  the  British  capital. 
The  symphony  was  written,  according  to  C.  F.  Pohl,  Haydn's  biog- 
rapher, in  1795,  and  must  accordingly  have  been  performed  in  that 
year.  Haydn  was  required  by  the  terms  of  his  agreement  with  Salomon 
to  write  a  new  work  for  each  of  the  weekly  concerts  in  the  subscription 
series  which  that  impresario  arranged,  and  the  composer  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  He  stipulated  (hearing,  perhaps,  that  the  British  public 
had  late-coming  habits)  that  the  new  piece  should  be  played  always 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of  the  program.  When  each 
particular  symphony  was  played  it  is  usually  impossible  to  tell,  fpr 
the  programs  simply  state:  "New  Grand  Overture  (Symphony) ," 
or  "Grand  Overture  (Symphony)  mss."*  There  is  every  evidence  that 
England  took  the  twelve  symphonies  to  its  heart.  The  concerts  were 
crowded,  and  another  management  had  only  to  announce  a  work  of 
Haydn  to  be  sure  of  an  audience.  The  Morning  Chronicle  probably 
voiced  the  general  opinion  when  it  praised  the  "agitating  modula- 
tions" of  the  symphonies,  and  the  "larmoyant  passages"  in  their  slow 
movements.  Everyone  was  charmed  by  Haydn's  grace  and  humor, 
and  the  arias  and  choruses  of  Handel  were  momentarily  overlooked 
in  the  interest  of  those  unaccustomed  forms  to  which  Haydn  had 
given  such  abundant  life  —  the  symphony  and  the  string  quartet. 
The  second  of  the  London  symphonies  (in  D  major) ,  and  the  "Sur- 
prise" Symphony  were  singled  out  for  special  favor,  and  often  re- 
peated. Also  of  the  Salomon  series  were  the  so-called  "Clock,"  "Drum 
Roll,"  and  "Military"  symphonies. 


*  It   was    not    until    1817    that    the   programs   of   the    London    Philharmonic   Society   identified 
symphonies  by  number  or  key, 
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As  elsewhere  among  his  final  symphonies,  Haydn  here  dispenses 
with  the  ceremonious  portal  of  a  broad  coup  d'archet.  A  soft  chord 
suffices  to  introduce  the  tender  largo,  with  its  gentle  syncopated  pul- 
sations. The  sprightly  allegro  vivace  takes  sudden  possession  of  the 
movement.  Speaking  of  its  formal  mastery.  Professor  Tovey  puts  him- 
self on  record  as  setting  this  work  together  with  the  Symphony  in 
D  major  (No.  104)  and  the  String  Quartet  in  F,  Op.  77,  No.  2,  as 
Haydn's  "three  greatest  instrumental  works."  He  points  out  at 
length  Haydn's  success  in  obtaining  that  symmetry  expected  of  a 
symphony  in  the  eighteenth  century,  while  avoiding  the  rather  bar- 
ren means  of  an  almost  identical  recapitulation,  to  balance  the 
exposition.  "What  the  orthodox  textbooks  assume  to  be  Haydn's 
recapitulation  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  true  Beethoven  coda  of 
the  ripest  kind.  Where  then  does  the  symmetry  come  in?  It  comes  in 
at  the  end  of  the  exposition,  which  Haydn  always  rounds  off  very 
neatly  in  a  phrase  quietly  reproduced  at  the  end  of  the  movement, 
just  where  it  is  the  last  thing  you  would  expect.  .  .  .  The  only  way 
to  get  the  benefit  of  Haydn's  or  any  great  composer's  sense  of  form  is 
to  listen  naively  to  the  music,  with  expectation  directed  mainly  to  its 
sense  of  movement.  Nothing  in  Haydn  is  difficult  to  follow,  but  almost 
everything  is  unexpected  if  you  listen  closely,  and  without  preconcep- 
tions." Haydn,  the  subtle  vagrant  in  modulation,  here  plies  his  skill 
to  the  utmost.  Near  the  end  of  the  exposition  he  drops  his  ingratiating 
ways  to  establish  his  new  keys  with  sudden  loud  chords.  They  have  a 
boldness  foretelling  Beethoven,  but  none  of  the  provocative  challenge 
of  the  master  to  come. 

The  Adagio  is  in  effect  the  development  of  a  single  theme.  There  is 
no  middle  section,  no  arbitrary  sequence  of  variation  patterns,  no 
break  in  the  general  rhythmic  scheme  of  triple  time  with  a  constant 
accompanying  figuration  of  sixteenth  notes;  no  marked  variety  in  the 
instrumentation,  wherein  the  first  violins,  doubled  by  a  single  flute, 
usually  carry  the  melody.  The  charm  of  the  music  lies  in  its  delicacy 
and  variety  of  detail,  in  which  the  device  of  a  duple  against  a  triple 
rhythm  is  much  used.  It  is  a  single  melodic  unfolding  of  infinite  re- 
source, a  mood  so  enkindled  that  it  need  never  lapse  into  formula. 
This  Adagio  must  have  been  a  favorite  with  Haydn,  for  it  also  appears 
in  a  Piano  Trio,  where  the  key  is  F-sharp,  a  half  tone  higher  than  in 
the  symphony.  The  Trio  was  dedicated  to  Haydn's  very  special  friend 
Mrs.  Schroeter,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Pohl,  fondly  cherished  this 
piece. 

The  Minuet,  together  with  its  trio,  re-establishes  the  tonic  key.  In 
the  second  part,  the  humor  which  sparkled  in  the  opening  movement 
reasserts  itself  in  triple  bass  chords. 

The  Finale,  like  most  finales  of  Haydn  when  invention  was  fully 
unloosed,  is  indescribable.  W.  H.  Hadow,  in  his  study  of  Haydn  as  a 
"Croation  composer,"  detects  in  the  opening  theme  a  march  tune  com- 
monly played  in  Turopol  at  rustic  weddings.  (The  melodic  first  phrase 
of  the  largo  which  introduces  the  symphony  Mr.  Hadow  finds  similar 
to  a  Slavonic  folk  ballad:  ''Na  placi  sem  staL") 

[copyrightfjd] 
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RAPSODIE  ESPAGNOLE 
By  Maurice  Ravel 

Borii  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  "Rapsodie  Espagnole,"  composed  in  1907,  was  first  performed  at  the  Colonne 
Concerts  in  Paris,  March  15,  1908.  Theodore  Thomas  gave  the  piece  its  first  Ameri- 
can performance  in  Chicago,  November  12,  1909.  Georges  Longy  introduced  it  in 
Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club  on  January  26,  1910.  The  first  per- 
formance by  this  Orchestra  was  on  November  21,  1914.  The  composer  included 
it  upon  his  program  when  he  appeared  as  guest  conductor  of  this  Orchestra 
January  14,  1928. 

Ravel  has  used  2  piccolos,  2  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  sarrusophone  (contra-bassoon),  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 
3  trombones  and  tuba,  strings,  and  a  large  percussion  section;  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  side  drum,  triangle,  tambourine,  gong,  xylophone,  celesta,  and  2  harps. 
The  work  is  dedicated   to  "Mon  cher  Maitre,  Charles  de  Beriot." 

THE  Rapsodie  Espagnole  was  one  of  the  first  pieces  to  draw  gen- 
eral attention  to  Ravel's  skill  in  orchestral  writing.  His  recurring 
fondness  for  fixing  upon  Spanish  rhythms  as  a  touchstone  for  his 
fancy  antedates  the  rhapsody  in  the  Alborada  del  Gracioso  as  a 
piano  piece,  and  the  Habanera  from  Les  Sites  Aiiricidaires,  for 
two  pianos.  As  he  transformed  the  Alborada  into  bright  orchestral 
dress,  so  he  incorporated  the  Habanera  as  the  third  movement  of 
the  Rapsodie  Espagnole. 

The  Prelude  a  la  nuit  opens  with,  and  is  largely  based  upon,  a 
constant,  murmuring  figure  of  four  descending  notes,  upon  which 
tne  melodic  line  is  imposed.  The  figure,  first  heard  in  the  muted 
strings,  pianissimo,  is  carried  on  in  one  or  another  part  of  the  orches- 
tra witnout  cessation,  save  tor  the  pause  of  a  free  cadenza,  for  two 
clarmets  and  two  bassoons  in  turn,  with  a  brief  interruption  where 
tne  initial  hgure  is  given  to  the  celesta. 

In  the  Malaguena,  Ravel  gives  a  theme  to  the  double-basses,  which 
IS  repeated  and  used  in  the  manner  of  a  ground  bass.  A  theme  derived 
from  this  first  takes  full  shape  in  the  bassoons  and  then  the  muted 
trumpets.  A  slow  section  presents  a  rhapsodic  solo  for  the  English 
horn.  The  movement  closes  with  a  reminiscence  of  the  characteristic 
figure  from  the  opening  movement. 

The  Habanera  is  dated  "1895"  in  the  score,  recalling  the  Habanera 
for  two  pianofortes.  It  has  a  subtilized  rhythm  and  delicacy  of  detail 
which  is  tar  removed  trom  associations  ot  cate  or  street.  It  evolves 
from  a  triplet  and  two  eighth  notes  in  a  bar  of  duple  beat,  with  synco- 
pation and  nice  displacement  of  accent. 
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The  Feria  ("Fair")  continues  the  colorful  scheme  of  the  Habanera 
—  fragmentary  solo  voices  constantly  changing,  and  set  off  rhythmi- 
cally with  a  percussion  of  equal  variety.  This  finale  assez  anime  (6-8) 
moves  with  greater  brilliance  and  a  more  solid  orchestration.  A  middle 
section  opens  with  a  solo  for  English  horn,  which  is  elaborated  by  the 
clarinet.  There  is  a  return  to  the  initial  material  of  the  movement 
and  a  fortissimo  close. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,   Op.  7.8 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  Second  Symphony  was  composed  in  1877,  and  first  performed  in  Vienna  on 
December  30  of  the  same  year.  A  performance  followed  at  Leipzig  on  January  10, 
1878,  Brahms  conducting.  Joachim  conducted  it  at  the  Rhine  Festival  in  Diisseldorf, 
and  the  composer  led  the  symphony  in  his  native  Hamburg,  in  the  same  year. 
France  first  heard  it  at  a  popular  concert  in  Paris,  November  21,  1880.  The  first 
American  performance  was  given  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  October  3, 
1878.  The  Harvard  Musical  Association  introduced  it  to  Boston  on  January  9,  1879. 
It  was  then  that  John  S.  Dwight  committed  himself  to  the  much  quoted  opinion 
that  "Sterndale  Bennett  could  have  written  a  better  symphony."  Sir  George  Henschel 
included  this  symphony  in  the  orchestra's  first  season    (February  24,  1882). 

The  orchestration:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  strings. 


B 


RAHMs'  mystifications  and  occasional  heavy  pleasantries  in  his  let- 
ters to  his  friends  about  an  uncompleted  or  unperformed  score 
show  more  than  the  natural  reticence  and  uncommunicativeness  of 
the  composer.  A  symphony  still  being  worked  out  was  a  sensitive 
subject,  for  its  maker  was  still  weighing  and  doubting.  It  was  to  be, 
of  course,  an  intimate  emotional  revelation  which  when  heard  would 
certainly  become  the  object  of  hostile  scrutiny  by  the  opposing  fac- 
tions. Brahms'  closest  friends  dared  not  probe  the  privacy  of  his 
creative  progress  upon  anything  so  important  as  a  new  symphony. 
They  were  grateful  for  what  he  might  show  them,  and  usually  had 
to  be  content  with  hints,  sometimes  deliberately  misleading. 

Having  produced  a  First  Symphony  at  great  pains  over  a  number 
of  years  and  read  many  overstatements  from  friends  and  foes  alike 
about  its  "somber"  and  "tragic"  character,  it  took  him  just  a  year 
to  follow  it  up  with  a  symphony  bright-hued  throughout,  every  theme 
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singing  smoothly  and  easily,  every  development  both  deftly  integrated 
and  effortless.  Brahms  no  doubt  preferred  to  let  his  friends  find  this 
out  for  themselves  when  they  should  hear  the  finished  product  in 
public  performance. 

Even  Max  Kalbeck,  the  official  biographer  who  recorded  every  move 
of  the  Meister,  was  forced  to  speculate  as  to  whether  Brahms  could 
have  written  his  D  major  Symphony  in  a  single  year,  which  is  to  say 
in  a  single  summer,  or  whether  perchance  he  may  have  laid  its  plan 
and  its  theme  concurrently  with  the  First.  The  interesting  thing  about 
Kalbeck  is  that  he  had  extracted  from  Brahms  no  evidence  whatsoever 
on  this  point. 

Brahms  almost  gave  away  the  secret  of  his  Second  Symphony  when, 
in  1877,  he  wrote  to  Hanslick  from  Portschach  on  the  Worthersee, 
where  he  was  summering  and,  of  course,  composing.  He  mentioned  that 
he  had  in  hand  a  "cheerful  and  likable"  [''heiter  and  lieblich**]  sym- 
phony. "It  is  no  work  of  art,  you  will  say,  Brahms  is  a  sly  one.  The 
Worthersee  is  virgin  soil  where  so  many  melodies  are  flying  about 
that  it's  hard  not  to  step  on  them."  And  he  wrote  to  the  more  in- 
quisitive Dr.  Billroth  in  September:  "I  don't  know  whether  I  have  a 
pretty  symphony  or  not  —  I  must  inquire  of  skilled  persons"  (another 
jab  at  the  academic  critics) .  When  Brahms  visited  Clara  Schumann  in 
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her  pleasant  summer  quarters  in  Lichtenthal  near  Baden-Baden  on 
September  17,  1877,  Clara  found  him  "in  a  good  mood"  and  "delighted 
with  this  summer  resort."  He  had  "in  his  head  at  least,"  so  she  reported 

in  a  letter  to  their  friend  Hermann  Levi,  "a  new  symphony  in  D  major 
—  the  first  movement  is  written  down."  On  October  3,  he  played  to 
her  the  first  movement  and  part  of  the  last.  In  her  diary  she  expressed 
her  delight  and  wrote  that  the  first  movement  was  "more  skillfully 
contrived  [in  der  Erfindung  bedeutender]  than  the  opening  move- 
ment of  the  First,  and  prophesied:  "He  will  have  an  even  more  strik- 
ing public  success  than  with  the  First,  much  as  we  musicians  admire 
the  genius  and  wonderful  workmanship"  of  that  score.  When  Frau 
Schumann  and  her  children  were  driven  from  Lichtenthal  by  the 
autumn  chill,  Brahms  remained  to  complete  his  score. 

In  Vienna  in  December  the  Symphony  was  given  the  usual  ritual  of 
being  read  from  a  none-too-legible  four-hand  arrangement  by  Brahms. 
He  and  Ignaz  Briill  played  it  in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich 
Ehrbar.  C.  F.  Pohl  attended  the  rehearsals  of  the  Vienna  Philhar- 
monic and  reported  to  the  publisher,  Simrock,  (December  27)  :  "On 
Monday  Brahms'  new  Symphony  had  its  first  rehearsal;  today  is  the 
second.  The  work  is  splendid  and  will  have  a  quick  success.  A  da 
capo  [an  encore]  for  the  third  movement  is  in  the  bag  [in  der  Tasche]." 
And  three  days  later:  "Thursday's  rehearsal  was  the  second,  yesterday's 
was  the  final  rehearsal.  Richter  has  taken  great  pains  in  preparing  it 
and  today  he  conducts.  It  is  a  magnificent  work  that  Brahms  is  giv- 
ing to  the  world  and  making  accessible  to  all.  Each  movement  is  gold, 
and  the  four  together  comprise  a  notable  whole.  It  brims  with  life 
and  strength,  deep  feeling  and  charm.  Such  things  are  made  only 
in  the  country,  in  the  midst  of  nature,  I  shall  add  a  word  about  the 
result  of  the  performance  which  takes  place  in  half  an  hour.  [Decem- 
ber 30,  1877.] 

"It  has  happenedl  Model  execution,  warmest  reception.  3rd  move- 
ment (Allegretto)  da  capo,  encore  demanded.  The  duration  of  the 
movements  19,  11,  5,  8  minutes.*  Only  the  Adagio  did  not  convey  its 
expressive  content,  and  remains  nevertheless  the  most  treasurable 
movement." 

If  Brahms  as  a  symphonist  had  conquered  Vienna,  as  the  press 
reports  plainly  showed,  his  standing  in  Leipzig  was  not  appreciably 
raised  by  the  second  performance  which  took  place  at  the  Gewandhaus 
on  June  10.  Brahms  had  yet  to  win  conservative  Leipzig  which  had 
praised  his  First  Symphony,  but  which  had  sat  before  his  D  Minor 


*  This  shows  the  first  two  movements  as  far  slower  than  any  present  day  practice.  A 
timingr  of  a  Boston  performance  under  Dr.  Koussevitzky  is  as  follows:  13 V^,  8,  5,  9.  However, 
Richter  may  have  repeated  the  exposition  of  the  first  movement,  a  custom  now  usually 
omitted. 
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Piano  Concerto  in  frigid  silence.  Florence  May,  Brahms  pupil  and 
biographer,  reports  of  the  Leipzig  concert  that  "the  audience  main- 
tained an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout  the  performance  of 
the  Symphony,  courteously  applauding  between  the  movements  and 
recalling  the  master  at  the  end."  But  courteous  applause  and  polite 
recalls  were  surely  an  insufficient  answer  to  the  challenge  of  such 
a  musici  "The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices,"  continues  Miss 
May,  "damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,"  and  even  Dorffel,  the  most 
Brahmsian  of  them  wrote:  "The  Viennese  are  much  more  easily 
satisfied  than  we.  We  make  different  demands  on  Brahms  and  require 
from  his  music  something  which  is  more  than  pretty  and  'very  pretty* 
when  he  comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist."  This  music,  he  decided, 
was  not  "distinguished  by  inventive  power,"  it  did  not  live  up  to 
the  writer's  "expectations"  of  Brahms.  Dorffel,  like  Hanslick,  had 
praised  Brahms'  First  Symphony  for  following  worthily  in  Beethoven's 
footsteps,  while  others  derided  him  for  daring  to  do  so.  Now  Dorffel 
was  disappointed  to  miss  the  Beethovenian  drive.  This  was  the  sort 
of  talk  Brahms  may  have  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  to  Billroth  that 
the  Symphony  must  await  the  verdict  of  the  experts,  the  "gescheite 
Leute." 

Considering  the  immediate  success  of  the  Second  Symphony  in 
other  German  cities,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Leipzig  and  Herr 
Dorffel  could  have  been  so  completely  obtuse  to  what  was  more  than 
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"prettiness**  in  the  Symphony,  to  its  ''inventive  power/'  now  so 
apparent  to  all,  had  the  performance  been  adequate.  But  Brahms, 
who  conducted  at  Leipzig,  was  not  Richter,  and  the  Orchestra  plainly 
did  not  give  him  its  best.  Frau  Herzogenberg  who  was  present  wrote 
in  distress  to  her  friend,  Bertha  Farber,  in  Vienna  that  the  trombones 
were  painfully  at  odds  in  the  first  movement,  the  horns  in  the  second 
until  Brahms  somehow  brought  them  together.  Brahms,  she  said, 
did  not  trouble  himself  to  court  the  favor  of  the  Leipzig  public.  He 
offered  neither  the  smoothness  of  a  Hiller  nor  the  "interesting" 
personality  of  an  Anton  Rubinstein.  Every  schoolgirl,  to  the  indigna- 
tion of  this  gentle  lady,  felt  privileged  to  criticize  him  right  and  left. 
All  of  which  prompts  the  reflection  that  many  a  masterpiece  has 
been  clouded  and  obscured  by  a  poor  first  performance,  the  more 
so  in  the  early  days  when  conducting  had  not  developed  into  a 
profession  and  an  excellent  orchestra  was  a  true  rarity.  When 
music  unknown  is  also  disturbingly  novel,  when  delicacy  of  detail 
and  full-rounded  beauty  of  line  and  design  are  not  apprehended  by 
the  performers,  struggling  with  manuscript  parts,  when  the  Stimmung 
is  missed  by  all  concerned,  including  in  some  cases  the  conductor 
himself,  then  it  is  more  often  than  not  the  composer  who  is  found 

wanting. 
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Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
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HONOR     LIST 


In  answer  to  an  inquiry  addressed  to  those  subscribers  who  have  heard 
this  orchestra  under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  the  conductor  who  first  led  these 
concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall,  the  following  have  submitted  their  names: 

Miss  Mary  B.  Fitzpatrick 
Mr.  Stanleigh  P.  Friedman 
Mr.  Edwin  Gibbs 
Mr.  B.  W.  Huebsch 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Joline 
Miss  Edith  R.  Sackett 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Sparrow 
Mrs.  I.  M.  Strauss 
Miss  Mabel  Foote  Weeks 
Mr.  Kenneth  C.  R.  White 
Mr.  Walter  B.  Woodbury 
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seventy-fifth   season   •   nineteen   hundred   fifty-five   and   fifty-six 
Seventieth  Season  in  New  York 

Second  Evening  Concert 

WEDNESDAY,  December  7 


Program 


In  memory  of  Arthur  Honegger  (March  10,  1892-November  27,  1955),  the 
orchestra  will  perform  the  first  movement  of  the  composer's  Fifth  Symphony 
at  the  beginning  of  the  concert. 


Brahms   Tragic  Overture,  Op.  8i 

Piston Symphony  No,  6 

I.  Fluendo  espressivo 

II.  Leggierissimo  vivace 

III.  Adagio  sereno 

IV.  Allegro   energico 

(Composed  for  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra; 
First  performance  in  New  York) 

intermission 

Schumann Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major.  Op.  61 

I.  Sostenuto  assai;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio  I;  Trio  II 

III.  Adagio  espressivo 

IV.  Allegro  molto  vivace 


Performances  in  Boston  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week 
on  Monday  evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 

Music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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TRAGIC  OVERTURE,  Op.  81 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  Tragische  Ouvertilre,  like  the  Academische  Fest  OuvertiXre,  was  composed 
at  Ischl  in  the  summer  1880.  It  was  first  performed  in  Vienna  by  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  under  Hans  Richter  in  the  same  year.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  on  October  29,  1881. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 

ONE  weeps,  the  other  laughs,"  Brahms  said  of  his  pair  of  over- 
tures, the  "Tragic"  and  the  "Academic  Festival."  Eric  Blom 
adds,  "Why  not  'Jean  (Johannes)  qui  pleure  et  Jean  qui  ritf  "  But 
as  the  bright  overture  does  not  precisely  laugh  but  rather  exudes  a 
sort  of  good-natured,  social  contentment,  a  GemiXtlichkeit,  so  the  dark 
one  is  anything  but  tearful.  Critics  have  imagined  in  it  Hamlet,  or 
Aristotle,  or  Faust,  or  some  remote  figure  of  classical  tragedy,  but  none 
have  divined  personal  tragedy  in  this  score.  Walter  Niemann  considers 
this  overture  less  genuinely  tragic  than  the  music  in  which  Brahms  did 
not  deliberately  assume  the  tragic  mask,  as  for  example  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  D  minor  piano  concerto  or  certain  well-known  pages 
from  the  four  symphonies.  He  does  find  in  it  the  outward  tragic 
aspect  of  "harshness  and  asperity"  and  puts  it  in  the  company  of  those 
"  'character'  overtures  which  have  a  genuine  right  to  be  called  tragic: 
Handel's  'Agrippina,'  Beethoven's  'Coriolan,'  Cherubini's  'Medea,' 
Schumann's  'Manfred,'  Volkmann's  'Richard  HI'  overtures.  No  throb- 
bing vein  of  more  pleasing  or  tender  emotions  runs  through  the  cold 
classic  marble  of  Brahms'  overture.  Even  the  second  theme,  in  F,  re- 
mains austere  and  palely  conventional,  and  its  yearning  is,  as  it  were, 
frozen  into  a  sort  of  rigidity.  The  minor  predominates  throughout, 
and  the  few  major  themes  and  episodes  are  for  the  most  part,  accord- 
ing to  Brahms'  wont,  at  once  mingled  harmonically  with  the  minor; 
they  are,  moreover,  purely  rhythmical  rather  than  melodic  in  quality; 
forcibly  insisting  upon  power  and  strength  rather  than  confidently  and 
unreservedly  conscious  of  them.  The  really  tragic  quality,  the  fleeting 
touches  of  thrilling,  individual  emotion  in  this  overture,  are  not  to 
be  found  in  conflict  and  storm,  but  in  the  crushing  loneliness  of 
terrifying  and  unearthly  silences,  in  what  have  been  called  'dead 
places.'  Thus,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  development  section,  where 
the  principal  theme  steals  downward  pianissimo,  note  by  note,  amid 
long-sustained,  bleak  harmonies  on  the  wind  instruments,  and  in  its 
final  cadence  on  A,  E,  sighed  out  by  the  wind  after  the  strings,  we 
almost  think  we  can  see  the  phantom  of  the  blood-stained  Edward 
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flitting  spectrally  through  the  mist  on  the  moors  of  the  Scottish  high- 
lands; or  again,  at  the  tempo  primo  in  the  close  of  the  development 
section,  where  all  is  silence  and  emptiness  after  the  funeral  march 
derived  from  the  principal  subject  has  died  away;  or  lastly,  at  the  close 
of  the  whole  work,  where  the  curtain  rapidly  falls  on  the  gloomy 
funeral  cortege  to  the  rhythm  of  the  funeral  march." 

[COPYUir.HTED] 


SYMPHONY  NO.  6 
By  Walter  Piston 

Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,  1894 


Walter  Piston's  Sixth  Symphony  was  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  for  this  Orchestra's  anniversary 
season  and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky. 

The  following  orchestration  is  called  for:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English 
horn,  2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  triangle,  snare  drum,  military 
drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  tam  tam,  2  harps,  and  strings. 


I 


N  ANSWER  to  a  request  for  information  about  his  new  Symphony,  the 
composer  has  sent  the  following  interesting  communication: 


"It  is  known  that  no  two  orchestras  sound  alike,  and  that  the  same 
orchestra  sounds  differently  under  different  conductors.  The  composer 
of  orchestral  music  must  be  aware  of  this,  and  his  mental  image  of  the 
sound  of  his  written  notes  has  to  admit  a  certain  flexibility.  This  im- 
age is  in  a  sense  a  composite  resulting  from  all  his  experience  in  hear- 
ing orchestral  sound,  whether  produced  by  one  or  two  instruments  or 
by  the  entire  orchestra  in  tutti. 

"While  writing  my  Sixth  Symphony,  I  came  to  realize  that  this  was 
a  rather  special  situation  in  that  I  was  writing  for  one  designated 
orchestra,  one  that  I  had  grown  up  with,  and  that  I  knew  intimately. 
Each  note  set  down  sounded  in  the  mind  with  extraordinary  clarity, 
as  though  played  immediately  by  those  who  were  to  perform  the  work. 
On  several  occasions  it  seemed  as  though  the  melodies  were  being 
written  by  the  instruments  themselves  as  I  followed  along.  I  refrained 
from  playing  even  a  single  note  of  this  symphony  on  the  piano. 

"Little  need  be  said  in  advance  about  the  symphony.  Indeed,  I  could 
wish  that  my  music  be  first  heard  without  the  distraction  of  prelimi- 
nary explanation.  The  headings  listed  in  the  program  are  indicative 
of  the  general  character  of  each  movement.  The  first  movement  is 
flowing  and  expressive,  in  sonata  form;  the  second  a  scherzo,  light  and 
fast;  the  third  a  serene  adagio,  theme  one  played  by  solo  'cello,  theme 
two  by  the  flute;  and  the  fourth  an  energetic  finale  with  two  con- 
trasting themes.  The  symphony  was  composed  with  no  intent  other 
than  to  make  music  to  be  played  and  listened  to. 
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"I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  immense  indebtedness  to  the 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  to  the  conductors 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  and  Charles  Munch,  for  the 
many  superb  performances  of  my  music." 

As  noted  below,  the  first  four  symphonies  have  been  performed 
by  this  orchestra.  The  Fifth,  which  has  been  commissioned  by  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music,  will  be  performed  there  this  season  as 
part  of  a  Festival  of  American  music.  The  following  orchestral  works 
by  Walter  Piston  have  been  played  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
in  the  years  indicated: 

Conducted   by 
Serge    Koussevitzky 

Walter  Piston 

Walter  Piston 

Waiter  Piston 

Serge    Koussevitzky 

Richard  Burgin 

Richard  Burgin 
Serge    Koussevitzky 

G.  Wallace  Woodworth 

Serge    Koussevitzky 

Charles  Munch 
Charles  Munch 
Charles  Munch 
Charles  Munch 


1928 
1930 
1984 
1938 
1939 

1941 

1942 
1943 

1944 
1948 

1949 
1952 
1952 
1954 


*  Symphonic  Piece 
*Suite  for  Orchestra,  No.  1 

*  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

♦Symphony  No.  1 

Concertino  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 
(Soloist,  Jesiis  Maria  Sanromd) 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 
(Soloist,  Ruth  Posselt) 

Sinfonietta 

*  Prelude  and  Allegro  for  Organ  and  Strings 

(Soloist,  E.  Power  Biggs) 
Repeated  1945 

Symphony  No,  2 

(Repeated  in  1955  by  Charles  Munch) 
*Symphony  No.  3 

(Repeated  in  the  following  season) 

Suite  for  Orchestra,  No.  2 

Toccata 

Symphony  No.  4 

*Fantasy  for  English  Horn,  Strings  and  Harp 
(Soloists,  Louis  Speyer  and  Bernard  Zighera) 


Of  the  above  works  the  Toccata  was  dedicated  to  Charles  Munch 
and  first  performed  under  his  direction  on  his  tour  of  this  country 
with  the  Orchestre  National  de  la  Radiodiffusion  Frangaise  in  the 
season  1948-1949.  Mr.  Munch  conducted  the  Toccata  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Paris  and  London  in  1952.  The  Incredible 
Flutist  has  been  performed  by  the  Pops  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Arthur  Fiedler,  both  as  a  ballet  and  as  a  concert  number. 


♦First  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

fCOPYRIGHTED] 
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ENTR'ACTE 
PISTON  AT  SIXTY 

The  following  interview  by  Howard  Taubman  is  quoted  from   the 
"New  York  Times/*  January  ^i,  ip^4 


WALTER  Piston  was  born  in  Maine  sixty  years  ago,  lives  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  summers  in  Vermont.  That  should  qualify  him  as 
a  New  Englander,  and  there  are  times,  he  says  with  detachment,  when 
he  feels  he  is  like  the  trees  around  Boston,  deep-rooted  and  taken  for 
granted. 

You  have  the  feeling,  as  you  sit  and  chat  with  him  in  a  quiet  office 
at  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston,  that  he  belongs  to  the  heart  of  the 
tradition  that  represented  the  flowering  of  New  England  a  century 
ago.  He  talks  quietly  and  philosophically.  His  speech  has  the  accent 
of  Harvard,  where  he  studied  and  where  he  has  taught  for  almost 
three  decades.  His  figure  is  sturdy  and  he  leans  forward  as  he  makes 
his  points  softly,  pausing  repeatedly  to  chain-light  a  pipe  until  the 
ash-tray  is  heaped  with  half-burnt  matches. 

New  England  is  part  of  his  life,  but  he  is  no  regionalist.  His  music 
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is  certainly  not  local  in  quality,  and  there  is  little  reflection  in  it  now 
of  the  two  years  he  spent  in  Paris  studying  with  Nadia  Boulanger. 
He  does  not  object  to  regionalism  in  other  composers,  but  he  resists 
the  argument  that  only  specific  types  of  music  may  be  termed 
American. 

"Music  is  written  here  and  here  and  there  and  there,"  he  observes, 
pointing  with  his  pipe  stem  to  far-flung  sections  of  the  United  States 
on  an  imaginary  map.  "It  is  written  in  this  style  and  that.  It  is  all 
American  music  because  it  is  written  by  Americans." 

His  own  music,  he  believes,  has  been  influenced  by  all  the  things 
that  affect  one's  life  and  character.  There  is  an  Italian  heritage;  his 
grandfather  was  an  Italian,  named  Pistone.  There  is  a  background 
of  the  graphic  arts;  he  studied  drawing  and  painting  at  the  Massachu- 
setts School  of  Art  before  he  got  around  to  making  music  his  career 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  art  school  was  free  and  the  conservatory 
cost  money. 

As  a  young  man  he  could  play  the  piano  and  violin  with  equal 
efficiency,  and  he  used  these  skills  to  earn  a  living  in  cafes  around 
Boston.  He  became  an  expert  at  the  dance  music  of  the  day.  "Real 
jazz?"  you  ask.  "Well,  ragtime,"  he  says. 

During  the  first  World  War  he  was  in  a  service  band,  and  he  taught 
himself  to  play  most  of  the  wind  instruments.  "They  were  just  lying 
around,"  he  says,  "and  no  one  minded  if  you  picked  them  up  and 
found  out  what  they  could  do." 

And  there  has  been  the  teaching  at  Harvard.  After  he  had  studied 
music  at  the  university,  graduating  at  30,  and  had  worked  with  Nadia 
Boulanger  in  Paris,  he  returned  to  join  the  faculty.  Working  with 
young  composers  has  been  an  influence,  too.  Some  good  ones  have 
come  out  of  his  classrooms  —  Elliott  Carter,  Irving  Fine,  Harold 
Shapero.  There  was  Leonard  Bernstein,  he  says,  who  took  lessons,  and 
Mr.  Piston  emphasizes  the  word  "took"  so  that  you  sense  it  could 
properly  be  something  like  wrest. 

"You  find  yourself  thinking  about  the  problems  raised  by  the 
student's  music,"  Mr.  Piston  says.  "You  consider  ways  of  solving  them 
until  you  feel  they  are  your  problems.  And  yet  you  must  not  do  the 
solving;  the  student  must  find  his  own  way.  It  eats  into  the  time  you 
have  for  your  own  music,  but  it  is  also  a  fertilizing  influence." 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  for  twenty-five  years  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  was  another  vital  influence.  He  was  aflame  with  the  idea 
of  finding  American  music  to  perform.  He  insisted  that  Mr.  Piston 
must  write  a  piece  for  him,  and  the  composer,  who  had  assumed  that 
he  would  be  able  to  compose  only  during  his  vacations,  produced 
a  work  called  "Symphonic  Piece"  in  1927  that  was  created  during  the 
academic  year.  That  taught  him  that  he  could  compose  while  teaching. 
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Mr.  Piston  has  written  largely  for  orchestra  and  chamber  ensembles. 
His  one  theatre  piece,  "The  Incredible  Flutist,"  which  was  composed 
for  a  ballet  and  which  is  best  known  in  the  suite  he  drew  from  it,  has 
brought  him  the  most  renown.  The  suite  has  been  performed  several 
hundred  times,  quite  a  record  for  a  contemporary  work  written  only 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Piston  is  a  bit  embarrassed  and  perhaps 
hurt  that  his  fame  with  many  people  rests  on  it.  Not  that  he  is  ashamed 
of  it.  "It  has  some  good  tunes,"  he  admits,  but,  after  all,  he  has 
written  more  ambitious,  serious  things. 

His  music  has  its  own  profile.  It  is  high-minded  without  being 
heavy.  It  follows  no  fashionable  formula.  It  has  the  independence  of 
taste  and  style  you  would  expect  from  a  man  who  has  not  espoused 
fads  and  who  has  remained  himself.  He  has  been  tempted  to  try  an 
opera,  but  when  he  was  offered  a  commission  recently  to  do  a  sym- 
phony, he  plunged  into  No.  5.  "Possibly  the  urge  to  do  an  opera  is  not 
great  enough,"  he  says  with  a  smile. 


PHILIP  HALE  -  EDITOR 


As  editor  (from  iSpy  to  ipoo)  of  the  ''Musical  Record/'  a  monthly 
magazine  published  by  the  Oliver  Ditson  Company,  Philip  Hale  pro- 
vided a  generous  commentary  each  month  on  matters  musical,  past 
and  of  the  moment.  His  ''descriptive  notes"  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
programs  (which  began  in  ipoi)  are  remembered  as  rich  in  resource 
and  allusion,  but  they  could  not  bespeak  the  whole  Philip  Hale.  Their 
nature  does  not  admit  personal  opinion,  musical  gossip,  or,  beyond 
a  certain  point,  jocularity. 

Mr.  Hale  was  a  reader  of  vast  range,  who  could  savor  literary 
values  but  did  not  shun  the  trivial.  He  was  never  at  a  loss  for  anecdotes, 
quotations,  or  amusing  oddities.  Random  paragraphs  are  here  quoted 
from  innumerable  columns. 

MR.  Rosenthal  should  have  staid  in  New  York  to  see  the  mill 
between  Mr.  Jim  Jeffries  and  Colonel  Bob  Fitzsimmons.  The 
technic  of  the  former  would  have  excited  his  admiration.  Old  Mr. 
Jeffries,  the  ex-preacher  in  California,  with  filial  pride  and  in  a  fit  of 
acute  devotion,  lifted  up  his  eyes  unto  the  hills  and  exclaimed,  "The 
Lord  was  in  the  fight.  He  was  with  Jim,"  forgetting  that,  although  his 
son  has  famous  legs,  the  Psalmist  declares  that  the  Lord  "taketh  not 
pleasure  in  the  legs  of  a  man."  But  Mr.  Rosenthal  would  agree  with 
Liszt  that  "youth  is  the  time  of  virtuosity"    ("virtuosity"  is  a  vile 
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term,  but  I  know  of  no  substitute  for  it) ,  and  he  would  say,  "Technic 
and  youth  conquered."  Young  pianists  should  attend  these  exhibitions. 
They  would  learn  the  value  of  concentration,  directness,  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  unnecessary  motion,  the  value  of  a  good  left  hand.  There 
is  no  such  staccato  as  that  displayed  by  a  skilful  pugilist.  John  Keats, 
who  saw  the  fight  in  1818  between  Randall  and  Turner,  "tapped  his 
fingers  on  the  window  pane"  to  give  Cowden  Clarke  an  idea  of  the 
rapidity  of  Randall's  hits.  Such  rapidity  is  dazing  as  well  as  dazzling. 

—  July  J  i8pp. 

I  have  received  a  program  of  a  musicale  given  by  "Die  Lorelei," 
Miss  Adelina  Laciar,  leader.  The  program  contains  this  note,  which, 
for  practical  purposes,  outweighs  the  most  formidable  analytical  pro- 
gram with  or  without  musical-illustrations:  "The  audience  will  be 
considerate,  and  not  talk  or  rattle  programs  while  the  numbers  are 
being  sung." 

This  reminds  me  that  Mr.  Krehbiel,  annotating  a  program  for  Mr. 
Emil  Sauer,  asked  concerning  the  "peculiarly  personal"  sonata  in  F 
minor  by  Brahms,  "Was  there  a  sweetheart  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote 
it?"  But  one  should  not  inquire  too  curiously  into  Brahms's  amours. 

He  was  a  man  of  simple  tastes. 

—  July  J,  1 8 pp. 

"Brahms  often  said  that  his  best  ideas  came  to  him  while  he  was 
cleaning  boots." 

This  accounts  for  the  muddiness  of  much  of  his  music. 

—  April,  1 8 pp. 

To  the  great  majority,  music  is  merely  an  idle  amusement.  The 
average  hearer  goes  to  a  concert  for  the  purpose  of  enjoyment,  social, 
gregarious  enjoyment;  he  does  not  concern  himself  with  the  question 
of  education  of  taste;  he  would  be  slow  to  admit  that  his  taste  might 
be  improved.  If  he  is  amused  and  pleased,  the  concert  is  a  success,  the 
music  is  of  intrinsic  worth,  and  the  men  singers,  the  women  singers, 
and  the  players  on  instruments,  are  excellent  specimens  of  their  kind. 
If  he  is  bored,  the  composer  is  a  dullard,  and  music,  for  the  time  being, 
is,  as  Gautier  said,  the  most  expensive  and  disagreeable  of  all  noises. 
The  same  hearer,  who  seeks  amusement  by  listening  to  music,  will 
nevertheless  boldly,  yes  arrogantly,  discuss  questions  of  musical  in- 
terest with  the  man  who  was  born  a  musician  and  who  has  devoted 
years  of  thought  and  labor  to  the  education  of  his  musical  nature  for 
professional  purposes.  He  will  discuss  these  questions  with  vehemence. 
He  will  grow  red  in  the  face  if  his  right  to  any  opinion  or  judgment 
concerning  music  is  disputed.  "I  know  what  I  like,"  is  his  answer, 
and  this,  he  believes,  should  carry  conviction. 

—  August,  i8pp. 
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It  is  hard  for  a  New  Englander  to  acquit  any  emotional  foreigner 
of  the  charge  of  affectation  or  insincerity.  A  good  Bostonian,  it  is  true, 
will  descend,  at  times,  from  his  family  tree,  and  assured  by  a  neighbor 
that  an  Itahan  prima  donna  is  singing  well,  he  will  applaud  delicately 
and  discreetly.  If  some  bulky  German  singer  perspires  freely  in  the 
full  glory  of  jugulation  and  Wagnerian  action,  he  may  even  go  so  far 
as  to  shout  — shout  is  perhaps  a  coarse  word— "Bravo!"  with  un- 
pardonable contempt  of  gender.  But  the  New  Englander  prefers  an 
''intellectual  performance"  to  any  display  of  palpitating  emotion. 
Hence  the  Brahms's  cult  in  Boston. 

—  July  -,  i8p8. 

I  again  repeat  to  advertisers:  you  have  a  right  to  insist  that  the 
advertisement  for  which  you  pay  is  properly  inserted;  with  that  pay- 
ment you  buy  no  other  right  in  this  journal.*  If  you  have  sung,  or  if 
you  are  to  sing  in  public,  that  event  is  worthy  of  attention,  provided 
that  the  concert  be  one  of  reasonable  importance.  You  buy  no  right 
to  load  down  the  Musical  Record  with  fulsome  puffs  of  your  merit: 
you  buy  no  right  to  insert  stale  programs;  you  buy  no  right  to  inform 
the  world  that  you  passed  a  pleasant  or  an  unpleasant  summer  at 
Haddam  Forks  or  Santiago. 

—  November^  18^8. 

"Miss  Isidora  Duncan,  who  lost  all  of  her  wardrobe  in  the  hotel 
fire,  will  open  the  evening's  festivities  by  giving  a  dance  descriptive 
of  spring  —  a  graceful,  sprightly  dance,  full  of  poetic  suggestion  and 
motion." 

Like  Hamlet  on  a  famous  occasion,  "I  would  I  had  been  there." 

—  May  J  i8pp. 

With  the  return  of  symphony  concerts  comes  the  return  of  the 
analytical  program,  which  is  the  abomination  of  desolation.  As  Mr. 


*  The  Musical  Record,  a  "trade"  magazine,  printed  advertisements  of  teachers  and  per- 
formers in  the  front,  and  reports  of  performances  in  the  back.  Philip  Hale  was,  needless  to 
say,  untouchable.  —  J.  N.  b. 
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George  Bernard  Shaw  once  wrote  in  the  World  (London) ,  you  might 
as  well  illustrate  to  a  class  the  glory  of  a  poem  by  Milton  or  the 
beauty  of  a  poem  by  Keats  by  insisting  on  parsing  it.  Thus  you  may 
take  those  marvellous  lines  of  Swinburne: 

From  the  bountiful  infinite  west,  from  the  happy  memorial  places 
Full  of  the  stately  repose  and  the  lordly  delight  of  the  dead,— 

and  begin,  with  educationally  pitched  voice,  "  'From,'  young  ladies 

and  gentlemen,  is  a  preposition  showing  the  relation  between  the 

noun  'west'  and  the  verb  'come.'  'The'  is  a  definite  article  relating  to 

the  noun  'west'  which  it  limits,"  etc.,  etc. 

—  October,  i8p8. 

Of  what  avail  is  a  long  technical  analysis  —  especially  when  there 
are  no  musical  illustrations? 

Suppose  that  the  program-maker  finds  it  his  duty  to  discuss 
Smetana's  "Wallenstein's  Lager."   How  should  he  perform  his  task? 

The  hearer  wishes  to  know  when  the  piece  was  written,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  first  performance,  the  leading  incidents  in  the  life 
of  the  composer,  the  characteristics  of  his  music  in  general.  A  few 
words  about  Schiller's  drama  and  a  digression  concerning  other  music 
inspired  by  the  drama  would  not  be  impertinent. 

The  analytical  program-book  is  an  impertinence  to  the  musician,  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  amateur,  an  injustice  to  the  composer. 

—October,  i8g8. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far  as  to  twist  a  famous  definition  by  Dr. 
Johnson  into  "Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  musical  scoundrel."  It 
is  true,  however,  that  some  are  inclined  to  cover  mediocrity  with  the 
cloak  of  patriotism. 

But  is  bad  music  any  the  better  because  it  is  the  work  of  an 
American? 

Is  good  music  any  the  better  because  it  is  by  an  American? 

Should  bad  music  be  pronounced  good  because  it  is  by  an  American? 

And  should  not  bad  music  be  condemned  no  matter  what  the 
nationality  of  the  composer,  or  manufacturer,  may  be? 

Time  and  time  again  I  have  written  in  no  uncertain  language  the 

praise  of  works  by  American  composers  which  I  have  thought  worthy 

of  such  praise. 

—  January,  i8p8. 

Unfortunately  for  the  American  composer  himself,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  boost  him  into  prominence  on  the  shoulders  of  "patriotism." 

A  young  man  writes  a  suite  or  a  song.  Suppose  he  appear  upon 
the  stage  and  cry  in  a  firm,  unabashed  voice,  ''Civis  Americanus  sum!" 
Does  this  settle  the  matter?  Should  the  critic  at  once  take  the  cue,  and, 
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going  to  his  desk,  forget  that  the  music  is  bad,  and  write  an  im- 
passioned article  on  the  advanced  state  of  music  in  this  country,  clos- 
ing with  an  address  to  the  American  flag  and  introducing  felicitously 
"eagle"  and  "bugle"  in  one  sentence? 

Why  do  not  these  enthusiasts  deplore  the  fact  that  nine  men  out  of 
ten  in  every  one  of  our  leading  orchestras  are  foreigners;  that  the 
most  prominent  leaders  of  orchestras  in  this  country,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken,  who  happened  to  be  born  in  Texas,  but 
who  by  ancestry  and  education  is  a  Netherlander,  are  men  of  foreign 
birth,  and  in  Boston  have  been  importations;  that  at  rehearsals  the 
language  spoken  is  German;  that  even  when  Mr.  Higginson  of  Boston 
feels  called  upon  to  make  an  address  to  the  orchestra,  founded  and 
maintained  by  him,  he  speaks  in  German? 

—  January,  i8p8. 

The  critic,  according  to  some,  should  sit  on  a  cake  of  ice,  wear 
blinders  when  beauty  warms  the  boards,  and  dispense  judgment  in 
tones  of  legal  dryness. 

He  might  as  well,  as  long  as  his  eyesight  is  good,  follow  the  example 
of  Judge  Bridlegoose,  and  use  in  song  recitals  little  small  dice;  but  at 
symphony  concerts  he  could  say  with  the  good  old  judge,  "I  have  other 
large  great  dice,  fair  and  goodly  ones,  which  I  employ  when  the  matter 
is  more  plain,  clear,  and  liquid." 

I  side  with  Baudelaire: 

"I  believe  sincerely  that  the  best  criticism  is  that  which  is  entertain- 
ing and  poetic;  not  that,  cold  and  algebraic,  which,  pretending  to 
explain  everything,  knows  neither  hate  nor  love,  and  strips  itself 
willingly  of  every  kind  of  temperament,  but  —  inasmuch  as  a  beautiful 
picture  is  nature  reflected  by  a  painter  —  that  criticism  which  will  be 
this  same  picture  reflected  by  a  sensitive  and  intelligent  mind.  Thus 
the  best  review  of  a  picture  may  be  a  sonnet  or  an  elegy. 

"But  this  kind  of  criticism  is  reserved  for  anthologies  and  poetic 
readers.  As  for  criticism  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  I  hope  that 
philosophers  will  understand  what  I  am  about  to  say:  To  be  just,  to 
have  any  reason  for  its  existence,  criticism  should  be  partial,  pas- 
sionate, political,  —  that  is  to  say,  made  from  a  standpoint  of  exclusive 
vision,  but  vision  that  sweeps  the  largest  horizon." 

—  January  J  i8g8. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  No.  2,  Op.  61 
By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau,  on  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856 


This  symphony  was  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  1845  and  completed  in  1846. 
Numbered  second  in  order  of  publication,  it  was  actually  the  third  of  Schumann's 
symphonies,  for  he  composed  his  First  Symphony,  in  B-flat,  and  the  D  minor  Sym- 
phony, later  revised  and  published  as  the  Fourth,  in  1841.  The  Symphony  in  C  major 
was  first  performed  under  the  direction  of  Mendelssohn  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts 
in  Leipzig,  November  5,   1846. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  C  major  Symphony  seems  to  have  been  the  product  of  Schu- 
mann's emergence  from  a  critical  condition  verging  on  nervous 
collapse.  It  was  composed  at  Dresden,  where  the  Schumanns,  married 
four  years,  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  the  end  of  1844,  having  left 
Leipzig.  Clara  had  hoped  for  an  improvement  in  her  husband's  con- 
dition by  a  change  in  environment. 

In  Leipzig  he  had  been  forced  to  give  up  his  activities  one  by  one,  in- 
cluding his  editorship  of  the  "Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik"  Morbid, 
lurking  terrors  preyed  upon  him  —  fear  of  insanity,  of  death,  and  also  of 
trivial  things.  According  to  his  Doctor  (Helbig) ,  "so  soon  as  he  busied 
himself  with  intellectual  matters  he  was  seized  with  fits  of  trembling, 
fatigue,  coldness  of  the  feet,  and  a  state  of  mental  distress  culminating 
in  a  strange  terror  of  death,  which  manifested  itself  in  the  fear  inspired 
in  him  by  heights,  by  rooms  on  an  upper  story,  by  all  metal  instru- 
ments,  even  keys,  and  by  medicines,  and  the  fear  of  being  poisoned." 

His  sole  refuge  was  his  art;  but  there  came  the  point  when  even  his 
musical  thoughts  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  study  were  insupportable. 
He  made  this  pitiable  confession  about  a  period  of  similar  difficulty 
two  years  later:  "I  lost  every  melody  as  soon  as  I  conceived  it;  my 
mental  ear  was  overstrained."  The  music  to  Goethe's  "Faust,"  which 
he  was  working  upon  at  this  time,  he  had  to  put  definitely  aside. 
And  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Eduard  Kxiiger  (in  October):  "I  have  not  been 
able  to  bear  the  hearing  of  music  for  some  time  past;  it  cuts  into  my 
nerves  like  knives."  But  these  distressing  moments  were  intermittent. 
Schumann,  recovering  his  health,  could  muster  his  creative  forces, 
produce  voluminously  and  in  his  finest  vein. 

It  was  with  timidity  and  at  first  for  short  periods  that  Schumann 
resumed  his  music  in  the  year  1845  —  the  first  year  in  Dresden.  In  the 
winter  there  was  the  blank  of  inaction,  and  the  composer  continued 
despondent.  "I  still  suffer  a  great  deal,"  he  wrote  to  Kriiger,  "and  my 
courage  often  fails  me  entirely.  I  am  not  allowed  to  work,  only  to 
rest  and  take  walks,  and  often  I  have  not  strength  enough  for  it. 
Sweet  spring,  perhaps  thou  wilt  restore  mel" 
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To  Verhulst  he  wrote  on  May  28:  "The  time  during  which  you 
heard  nothing  from  me  was  a  bad  one  for  me.  I  was  often  very  ill. 
Dark  demons  dominated  me.  Now  I  am  rather  better  and  getting  to 
work  again,  which  for  months  I  have  been  unable  to  do." 

The  composer  took  restorative  drafts  of  that  prime  spiritual  tonic  — 
Sebastian  Bach,  and  turned  his  own  hand  to  counterpoint.  The  faith- 
ful Clara  was  as  always  at  his  side,  and  recorded  in  her  diary  her 
delight  when,  although  she  herself  could  not  produce  anything  better 
than  a  barely  acceptable  fugue,  "he  himself  has  been  seized  by  a 
regular  passion  for  fugues,  and  beautiful  themes  pour  from  him  while 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  one." 

The  mental  exercise  was  diverting  rather  than  nerve-straining.  It 
led  him  quietly  and  gradually  into  his  saving  world  of  musical  creation. 
Robert,  still  busy  with  his  fugues,  began  to  regain  his  old  confidence, 
and  wrote  to  Mendelssohn  in  July:  "I  am  very  much  behind,  and  have 
little  to  show  you.  But  I  have  an  inward  confidence  that  I  have  not 
been  quite  standing  still  in  music,  and  sometimes  a  rosy  glow  seems 
to  foretell  the  return  of  my  old  strength,  and  a  fresh  hold  upon  my 
art."  A  letter  of  July  gives  more  definite  promise:  "Drums  and  trum- 
pets have  been  sounding  in  my  head  for  several  days  (trumpets  in  C). 
I  do  not  know  what  will  come  of  it." 

What  came  of  it  was  the  Symphony  in  C,  which  took  such  strong 
hold  on  him  that  it  encroached  upon  another  joyful  task  —  the 
filling  out  of  the  concert  allegro  of  1840  into  a  full-sized  piano  con- 
certo, by  the  addition  of  two  movements. 

The  first  three  movements  of  the  C  major  symphony  came  into  being 
through  days  and  nights  of  work  in  the  latter  part  of  December.  "My 
husband,"  wrote  Clara  to  Mendelssohn  on  December  27,  "has  been 
very  busy  lately,  and  at  Christmas  he  delighted  and  surprised  me  with 
the  sketch  of  a  new  symphony;  at  present  he  is  music  pure  and  simple, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  him  —  but  I  like  him  like  that!" 

Clara  would  rejoice  as  delight  in  his  growing  score  would  possess 
his  thoughts  and  exclude  darker  fantasies:  "What  a  joyful  sensation 
it  must  be,"  she  wrote,  "when  an  abundant  imagination  like  his  bears 
one  to  higher  and  higher  spheres.  ...  I  am  often  quite  carried  away 
with  astonishment  at  my  RobertI  Whence  does  he  get  all  his  fire, 
his  imagination,  his  freshness,  his  originality?  One  asks  that  again 
and  again,  and  one  cannot  but  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  elect,  to  be 
gifted  with  such  creative  power."  When  Schumann  wrote  to  Fischof 
of  this  symphony  that  it  "appears  more  or  less  clad  in  armor,"  his 
♦houghts  were  still  borne  down  by  the  associations  that  surrounded 
it.  The  music,  by  turn  gently  grave  and  openly  joyous,  is  a  life  affirma- 
tion in  every  part.  It  exorcises  dark  fears,  the  blankness  of  impotence 
and  depression.  It  becomes  a  triumphant  assertion  of  the  spirit  re- 
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stored  to  confident  power.  Wagner  spoke  not  only  for  himself  when 
he  wrote:  "We  should  make  a  grave  mistake,  if  we  thought  the  artist 
could  ever  conceive  save  in  a  state  of  profound  cheerfulness  of  soul." 
With  all  artists,  and  with  Schumann  in  exceptional  degree,  the  act  oi 
creation  was  fortification  for  "cheerfulness  of  soul."  *'We  musicians, 
as  you  are  aware,"  he  wrote  to  Hiller,  "often  dwell  on  sunny  heights, 
and  when  the  ugliness  of  life  oppresses  us,  it  is  the  more  painful.  .  .  . 
Outward  storms  have  driven  me  into  myself,  and  only  in  my  work  have 
I  found  compensation." 

The  dreadful  fact  which  Clara,  rejoicing  in  the  C  major  Symphony, 
was  unwilling  to  admit  was  that  the  shaping  music,  Robert's  apparent 
road  to  salvation,  was  also  the  road  to  new  and  threatening  exhaustion. 
As  he  consummated  the  adagio,  which  holds  the  most  impassioned  and 
deeply  wrought  pages  in  his  symphonies,  he  was  forced  to  put  his 
sheets  away  in  a  trembling  misery  of  acute  sensitivity.  At  last,  after 
more  enforced  postponements,  the  Symphony  was  completed  in  Octo- 
ber, and  duly  performed  at  Leipzig,  on  November  5,  by  Mendelssohn. 
Clara  did  not  perceive  the  beauty  of  her  husband's  latest  symphony 
in  its  full  force  until  a  performance  at  Zwickau  in  the  July  following, 
when  she  wrote:  "It  warms  and  inspires  me  to  an  especial  degree,  for 
it  has  a  bold  sweep,  a  depth  of  passion  such  as  are  to  be  found  nowhere 
in  Robert's  other  musici" 

Donald  Francis  Tovey,  in  describing  the  Symphony  in  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Reid  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh,* did  not  speak  of  any  dark  or  ominous  quality  in  the  music. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  writes,  "His  invention  is  at  a  very  high  power; 
and  in  spite  of  the  notorious  disconnectedness  of  the  Finale,  the 
total  impression  of  the  work  is  majestic  and  powerful.  To  many 
Schumann-lovers  the  slow  movement  is  their  favorite  piece  in  all 
Schumann's  orchestral  music."  Professor  Tovey  does  not  specifically 
number  himself  among  these  "Schumann-lovers,"  but  he  further 
writes:  "The  slow  movement  is  a  compact  lyric  in  a  square  sonata-form 
without  development.  It  is  a  part  of  the  symphony  that  leaves  no 
doubt  of  its  beauty  and  richness;  and  its  perfection  of  form  produces 
the  impression  of  a  very  much  larger  movement  than  it  actually  is. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  kind  of  intermezzo  that  remains  almost  peculiar  to 
Schumann  in  sonata-music;  and  its  great  exemplar  is  the  cavatina  in 
Beethoven's  Quartet,  Op.  130.  If  we  wished  to  make  a  strict  form  of 
it  we  should  lay  down  that  it  had  no  contrasting  episodes  or  returns, 
but  this  is  not  necessary  so  long  as  the  flow  is  so  continuous  that  the 
mind  takes  no  account  of  breaks,  but  accepts  every  joint  as  a  con- 

*  Prof.  Tovey's  notes  on  this  symphony  are  not  published  in  the  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis. 
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tinuous  feature  of  lyric  melody.  Schumann  achieved  this  type  of  move- 
ment in  his  Third  and  Fourth  Symphonies,  and  also  in  his  G  minor 
and  F-sharp  minor  Pianoforte  Sonatas.  In  both  these  cases  the  slow 
movements  were  transcriptions  of  songs.  Other  charming  specimens  are 
to  be  found  in  the  slow  movements  of  the  Violoncello  Concerto  and 
the  Concerto  for  Four  Horns.  The  most  impressive  examples  in  later 
music  are  the  slow  movements  of  Brahms's  D  minor  Violin  Sonata 
Op.   108,  and  G  major  String  Quintet." 

The  Finale  Tovey  considers  as  in  the  mood  "of  a  convalescent 
being  taken  for  a  comfortable  drive  and  not  expected  to  exert  his 
memory."  He  moves  along  confidently  and  convincingly,  yet  going 
"far  afield"  with  "little  sense  of  direction."  The  close  of  the  Sym- 
phony, like  many  other  parts  of  it,  "violates  every  canon  of  classical 
criticism  by  being  quite  satisfactory." 

The  following  analysis  of  the  symphony  (here  much  abridged)  was 
made  by  Sir  George  Grove: 

I.  "Like  the  three  which  precede  it,  the  symphony  opens  with  an 
introduction,  but  of  a  more  lofty  and  serious  character  than  that  of 
any  of  the  others,  even  of  the  D  minor,  which  in  some  other  respects 
it  resembles.  But  in  the  work  before  us  Schumann,  desiring  to  produce 
a  complete  and  organic  whole,  has  made  the  opening  sostenuto  assai 
an  introduction  not  to  the  first  allegro  only,  but  to  the  whole  sym- 
phony. The  call  of  the  brass  instruments,  which  forms  the  first  and 
most  enduring  phrase  in  the  opening,  is  heard  in  the  same  instruments 
at  the  climax  of  the  allegro,  again  near  the  close  of  the  Scherzo,  and 
lastly  in  the  wind-up  of  the  Finale,  and  thus  acts  the  part  of  a  motto 
or  refrain.  Other  phrases  of  the  introduction  are  heard,  as  we  shall 
see,  in  the  other  movements,  and  the  theme  of  the  adagio  recurs  in 
the  Finale,  and  thus  a  mechanical  unity  is  obtained  throughout  the 
work.  .  .  .  Towards  the  close  of  the  introduction,  the  pace  quickens 
until  the  Allegro  non  troppo  is  reached.  The  rhythm  of  this  bold  and 
marked  subject  leads  to  the  second  subject  proper  in  the  orthodox 
key  of  G,  with  which  the  first  part  of  the  movement  terminates.  Schu- 
mann revenges  himself  for  the  remarkable  conciseness  of  the  first  por- 
tion by  more  than  usual  elaboration  in  the  working  out.  The  return 
to  the  first  subject  in  C  major  —  after  a  long  pedal  on  G,  with  very 
original  effect  of  wind  instruments  —  is  truly  splendid.  The  coda  in- 
creases in  speed,  contains  much  new  material,  and  forms  a  worthy 
finish  to  a  movement  of  immense  vigor,  originality,  and  effect. 

"II.  The  Scherzo  manifests,  though  in  totally  different  form,  the 
same  kind  of  mood  as  the  first  movement.  Through  all  those  rapid 
and  glancing  phrases,  and  that  incessant  feverish  motion,  we  trace  the 
same  indomitable  resolution  which  we  recognized  in  the  preceding 
allegro  —  of  gaiety  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  —  of  the  gaiety  of 
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Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn,  Schumann  had  none  —  but  passion  and 
devotion,  refinement,  and  all  the  deeper  qualities  of  the  mind  and 
heart  he  possessed  in  rare  abundance,  with  an  elevation  which  is 
always  noble.  This  scherzo  is  probably  as  near  being  gay  as  anything 
he  ever  wrote.  It  begins  on  a  discord  of  the  diminished  seventh,  and 
throughout  the  whole  movement  those  daring,  agile  arpeggios  run 
their  restless  course.  There  are  two  trios  to  the  Scherzo  —  well  con- 
trasted, both  with  the  scherzo,  and  with  each  other.  The  first  is  a  rest- 
less melody  in  triplets  —  the  second  is  on  a  theme  of  calmer  beauty, 
given  out  by  the  strings  in  four  part  harmony.  Near  the  close  of  the 
movement,  the  'motto'  reappears  fortissimo  in  the  trumpet  and  horns. 
**lii.  The  slow  movement  —  adagio  espressivo  in  C  minor  —  is  a 
welcome  relief  to  the  somewhat  obstinate  energy  and  resolution  of  the 
preceding  movements.  Not  that  the  energy  is  gone,  but  it  is  turned  in 
another  direction,  and  appears  in  the  shape  of  tenderness,  passion  and 

devotion.  It  opens  in  the  strings  alone.  The  effect  of  this  tender  and 
passionate  love-song  when  it  is  breathed  by  the  clarinet,  or  when  it  is 

divided  between  the  clarinet  and  the  oboe,  is  most  fascinating  —  pure, 
noble,  intensely  religious.  After  a  few  bars  of  interlude,  a  second 
melody  is  begun  in  the  strings,  with  accompaniment  (quite  a  la  Schu- 
bert) in  the  trumpet  and  horns.  Then  the  original  love  song  is  re- 
peated, and  at  length  rises  into  a  climax  of  passion. 

"IV.  After  this  interval  of  tenderness,  Schumann  returns  for  the 
Finale  to  the  same  mood  of  obstinate  energy  which  inspired  him  in 
the  Allegro.  [After  an  opening  scale  passage]  the  first  subject  starts 
defiantly.  The  second  subject  is  partly  a  reminiscence  of  the  theme  of 
the  Adagio,  given  out  by  the  violas  and  'cellos,  with  the  clarinets  and 
bassoons  in  unison.  In  the  working  out,  there  is  much  modulation, 
accomplished  by  scale  passages  in  the  strings  —  leading  to  a  splendid 
climax,  during  which  the  original  'Motto'  in  the  horns  and  trumpets 
is  once  more  heard.  So  far  with  determination  and  force;  and  now 
comes  the  Hvmn  of  Thanksgiving  for  Victory." 

[copyrighted] 
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seventy-fifth   season   •   nineteen   hundred   fifty-five   and   fifty-six 
Seventieth  Season  in  New  York 


Second  Afternoon  Concert 


SATURDAY,  December  lo 


Program 


In  memory  of  Arthur  Honegger  (March  10,  1892-November  27,  1955),  the 
orchestra  will  perform  the  first  movement  of  the  composer's  Fifth  Symphony 
at  the  beginning  of  the  concert. 


Mozart Sinfonia  Concertante,  for  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn 

and  Bassoon,  K.  297b 

Oboe:  Ralph  Gomberg  Horn:  James  Stagliano 

Clarinet:  Gino  Gioffi  Bassoon:  Sherman  Walt 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Adagio 

III.  Andantino  con  Variazioni 

Petrassi Fifth  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

I.     Molto  moderato  —  Presto 
II.     Andantino  tranquillo  —  Mosso,  con  vivacita;  Lento  e  grave 

(Composed  for  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra; 

J^irst  performance  in  New  York) 

INTERMISSION 

Mendelssohn Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major  ("Italian") ,  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Con  moto  moderato 

IV.  Saltarello:  Presto 


Performances  in  Boston  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week 
on  Monday  evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 

Music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SINFONIA  CONCERT  ANTE  in  E-flat,  for  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn 
AND  Bassoon,  with  Orchestra,  K.  297b   (Appendix,  No.  9) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


Composed  in  Paris  between  April  5  and  20,  1778,  the  score  of  this  work  dis- 
appeared without  performance.  A  copy  was  found  in  the  State  Library  in  Berlin 
and  was  published  in  the  collected  edition  of  Mozart's  works  in  1886.  It  was  also 
edited  by  Professor  Friedrich  Blume  for  the  Eulenburg  edition  of  miniature 
scores  in  1928. 

The  accompanying  orchestra  calls  for  2  oboes,  2   horns,  and  strings. 

THIS  music  is  the  very  definition  of  the  title  (which  is  more  accurate 
than  ''Konzertantes  Quartett"  as  it  was  first  published) .  Like  the 
Konzertante  Sinfonie  for  Violin  and  Viola  (K.  364) ,  it  is  sym- 
phonic in  its  expanse,  in  the  character  of  the  development.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  a  concerto  grosso  by  the  setting  of  the  solo  quartet, 
which  is  a  sort  of  concertino  against  the  orchestral  tutti.  The  quartet 
is  a  unified  group  rather  than  a  succession  of  soloists  —  a  Harmonie- 
musik,  where  the  individual  voices  are  alternated,  blended,  interlaced, 
backed  by  the  accompanying  orchestra  or  relieved  by  the  predominant 
string  tone  of  the  tutti.  Only  in  the  adagio,  where  the  melodic  line  is 
lengthened  in  time,  does  each  soloist  have  his  extended  phrase  while 
accompanied  by  his  fellows. 

The  first  movement,  which  is  the  longest,  is  thematically  rich  and 
tends  to  prolong  the  development  by  the  varied  possibilities  of  color 
combination  and  alternation  which  the  composer  has  given  himself. 
The  long  "cadenza"  before  the  close  is  not  used  for  virtuoso  display  but 
is  a  sort  of  coda  where  the  group  as  a  group  demands  the  sole  attention. 
The  slow  movement  is  signified  by  Einstein  as  in  reality  an  andante 
rather  than  an  adagio.  The  solo  players  carry  the  melody  in  turn,  the 
bassoon  providing  in  one  place  a  sort  of  dulcet  "Alberti  bass"  to  the 
higher  instruments. 

The  variation  finale  naturally  permits  solo  virtuosity  to  come  to  the 
fore,  but  always  in  a  musically  integrated  way.  The  ten  variations 
give  special  solo  opportunities  to  the  oboe  or  clarinet  or  the  two 
together.  The  second  variation  gives  the  bassoon  special  opportunities 
and  the  eighth  provides  a  duet  by  a  melodic  bassoon  and  an  ornamental 
oboe  in  arpeggios.  The  horn  has  no  extensive  solos,  but  its  function 
is  by  no  means  subordinated.  Each  variation  is  rounded  off  by  a  re- 
curring refrain  from  the  tutti.  At  last  there  is  an  adagio  passage  and 
an  allegro  coda  in  a  tripping  6/8. 

The  Sinfonia  Concertante  has  had  a  curious  history.  Mozart  wrote 
it  on  his  visit  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  for  performance  by  four 
eminent  wind  players,  three  of  them  from  Mannheim  which  he  had 
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lately  visited.  The  score  was  lost  (under  suspicious  circumstances)  and 
not  performed,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  players  and  the  disappointment 
of  the  composer.  Mozart  must  have  thought  well  of  the  work,  for  six 
months  later  he  wrote  to  his  father  from  Nancy,  "I  have  it  fresh  in 
my  memory  and  as  soon  as  I  am  home  I  will  write  it  out  again."  This 
is  interesting  as  a  remark  from  Mozart.  Unlike  such  a  composer  as 
Mendelssohn,  who  held  a  manuscript  score  unpublished  for  years  and 
memorized  every  note  of  it,  Mozart  composed  with  apparent  speed  and 
finality  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "Haffner"  Symphony,  was  apt  soon 
to  forget  what  he  had  written.  This  Sinfonia  Concertante  proves  the 
contrary.  Mozart  must  indeed  have  rewritten  the  piece  from  memory 
since  the  score  was  later  copied  by  an  unknown  hand  and  found  in  the 
Berlin  Staatsbibliotek  among  the  manuscripts  of  Otto  Jahn  (but  before 
his  death  in  1869) .  Jahn  had  mentioned  the  work  in  his  three-volume 
Life  as  lost.  The  copy  shows  the  oboe  and  clarinet  as  the  high  solo 
voices  instead  of  the  flute  and  oboe  of  the  original  as  mentioned  by 
Mozart.  Mozart  would  have  found  no  clarinet  in  Paris.  He  may  have  re- 
written the  score  for  Munich  where  players  on  that  instrument  were 
available. 

This  story  would  cast  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  the  piece.  Yet 
the  reliable  authorities  express  no  doubt  about  it,  relying  as  they  must 
upon  the  quality  of  the  music.  Let  any  doubters  listen  to  a  single 
passage:  the  gentle  falling  off  of  the  main  theme  in  the  slow  movement 
which  recurs  at  the  close  (the  Duke  in  Twelfth  Night  might  have 
called  it  a  "dying  fall").  There  are  also  the  numberless  deft  turns  in 
the  development  of  the  first  movement,  the  characteristic  woodwind 
treatment  in  the  variations. 

The  music  in  each  movement  has  a  gleam  of  immortality  about  it. 
Saint-Foix  considers  this  Mozart's  "first  great  symphonic  work  .  .  . 
dominating  like  an  isolated  and  formidable  eminence  all  contemporary 
music  including  Mozart's  own."  Einstein  lists  it  in  the  Anhang  of  the 
Catalog  as  among  the  "lost  and  partly  recovered  works,"  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  "autograph  may  still  be  found."  Dr.  Friedrich  Blume, 
in  his  introduction  to  the  Eulenburg  score,  remarks,  "The  joyous 
spirit,  the  truly  Mozartean  handling  of  the  woodwind  colors,  the  rich 
invention  in  the  first  movement,  the  contemplative  sweetness  of  the 
second,  the  insouciance  [Unbekilmmerheit]  of  the  variations,  all  these 
points  speak  for  themselves."* 


*  A  dissenting  voice  is  that  of  Charles  L.  Cudworth,  Librarian  of  the  University  Music 
School  in  Cambridge,  England,  who  writes  in  an  article,  "The  Old  Spuriosity  Shop"  in  Notes, 
September,  1955,  "Einstein  restored  this  rather  doubtful  work  to  the  main  body  of  Kochel, 
apparently  considering  it  genuine,  but  many  good  judges  are  still  suspicious  of  its  authentic- 
ity. It  may  perhaps  contain  Mozartean  thematic  material  reworked  by  some  unknown 
arranger."   Mr.   Cudworth   does   not  name  the    "many   good   judges." 
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The  visit  of  Mozart  to  Paris  in  the  Spring  of  1778  was  for  the  young 
man  both  tragic  and  discouraging.  It  was  tragic  because  his  mother^ 
with  whom  he  had  taken  lodgings,  was  aiHng  and  despondent  and 
died  on  July  3,  leaving  him  with  the  sad  necessity  of  informing  his 
father  at  Salzburg.  The  situation  was  discouraging  because,  hoping 
for  recognition  and  success  in  the  French  capital,  he  obtained  neither 
and  returned  home  on  September  26  a  poor  Austrian  lad  with  no 
prospects  whatever,  having  been  given  by  no  means  the  hearing  he 
deserved. 

Musically  speaking,  his  journey  had  proved  tremendously  stimulat- 
ing. He  had  visited  Mannheim,  which  was  reputed  to  have  the  best 
orchestra  in  the  world,  and  found  in  Paris  three  famous  woodwind 
players  from  Mannheim:  the  oboist  Frederick  Ramm,  a  flutist  named 
Wendling  and  a  bassoonist,  Ritter.  Johannes  Stich,  who  also  used  the 
name  Giovanni  Punto,  considered  a  French  horn  player  without  equals 
was  also  there.* 

Mozart  composed  for  these  four  his  Sinfonia  Concertante  and  sold 
it  to  Le  Gros,  the  director  of  the  Concert  Spirituel,  the  ultra-aristo- 
cratic subscription  series  given  in  Lent  when  the  theatres  were  closed. 
(It  was  the  Concert  Spirituel  which  later  performed  symphonies  of 
Haydn  and  which  ultimately  vanished  in  the  tides  of  the  French 
Revolution.)  Mozart  had  arrived  in  Paris  with  very  little  money  and 
no  immediate  prospects.  He  found  in  the  Baron  Grimm  his  one  in- 
fluential friend  who  obtained  for  him  a  commission  to  write  some 
choral  numbers,  and  music  for  a  ballet  Les  Petits  Riens  the  produc- 
tion of  which  gave  him  no  credit.  The  Baron  introduced  him  to  Le 
Gros,  a  gentleman  in  whom  French  "politesse"  ran  ahead  of  honest 
good  intentions.  It  was  for  Le  Gros  that  Mozart  wrote  the  so-called 
"Paris"  Symphony  (K.  297)  which  did  get  performed  and  made  an 
impression  on  its  audience.  He  also  wrote  for  Le  Gros  the  Sinfonia 
Concertante.  Le  Gros  left  the  score  lying  on  his  desk  when  it  should 
have  been  with  the  copyist,  and  when  the  time  for  its  performance 
arrived  it  had  simply  disappeared.  Mozart  was  offended,  but  more  or 
less  forgave  Le  Gros  when  he  was  asked  for  a  symphony  —  which,  need- 


*  Both  Punto  and  Ramm  were  later  known  to  Beethoven  in  Vienna.  It  was  for  Punto  (he- 
was  a  Bohemian:  Jan  Vaclav  Stich,  1748-1803)  that  Beethoven  wrote  his  Horn  Sonata,, 
which  was  performed  by  the  two  in  1800.  "Punto,"  wrote  Thayer,  "gave  Beethoven  a  new- 
revelation  of  the  powers  and  possibilities  of  the  horn."  Thayer  also  called  him  "unrivaled  by 
any  predecessor  or  contemporary,  but  as  a  composer  he  was  beneath  criticism."  Ries  haa 
related  an  anecdote  about  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Quintet  for  Piano  and  Winds  witlt 
Ramm  as  soloist: 

"In  the  last  Allegro  there  are  several  holds  before  the  theme  is  resumed.  At  one  of  these 
Beethoven  suddenly  began  to  improvise,  took  the  Rondo  for  a  theme  and  entertained  himself 
and  the  others  for  a  considerable  time,  but  not  the  other  players.  They  were  displeased  and 
Ramm  even  very  angry.  It  was  really  very  comical  to  see  them,  momentarily  expecting  the 
performance  to  be  resumed,  put  their  instruments  to  their  mouths  only  to  put  them  down, 
again.  At  length  Beethoven  was  satisfied  and  dropped  into  the  Rondo.  The  whole  company- 
was  transported  with  delight." 
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less  to  say,  he  promptly  provided.  In  a  letter  to  his  father,  Mozart  de- 
scribes an  encounter  with  Le  Gros:  "M.  Le  Gros  came  into  the 
room  and  said.  It  is  really  quite  wonderful  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  again/  'Yes,  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do.'  1  hope  you  will  stay 
to  lunch  with  us  today?'  1  am  very  sorry,  but  I  am  already  engaged.' 
'M.  Mozart,  we  really  must  spend  a  day  together  again  soon.'  'That 
will  give  me  much  pleasure.'  A  long  pause;  at  last,  'A  propos,  will  you 
not  write  a  grand  symphony  for  me  for  Corpus  Christi?'  'Why  not?' 
*Can  I  then  rely  on  this?'  'Oh  yes,  if  I  may  rely  with  certainty  on  its 
being  performed  and  that  it  will  not  have  the  same  fate  as  my  Sin- 
fonia  Concertante/  Then  the  dance  began.  He  excused  himself  as  well 
as  he  could,  but  did  not  find  much  to  say."  If  carelessness  and  not 
intrigue  was  behind  this,  it  was  no  less  unpardonable. 
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FIFTH  CONCERTO  FOR  ORCHESTRA 

By  GoFFREDO  Petrassi 

Born  in  Zagarolo  near  Rome,  July  16,  1904 


This  Quinto  Concerto  per  Orchestra  has  been  composed  by  commission  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  for  the  75th 
anniversary  of  this  orchestra  and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie 
Koussevitzky.  The  score  is  inscribed  "Roma,  1955." 

The  instrumentation  —  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  harp, 
tam-tam  and  strings. 

THIS  orchestral  concerto  is  without  a  specific  concertino  or  extended 
solo  passages.  The  first  of  the  two  movements,  Molto  moderato, 
presents  two  fundamental  themes,  comprising  the  series  of  twelve  notes, 
the  first  formed  by  the  opening  six  notes  (violas,  ponticello) ,  the  sec- 
ond consisting  of  the  remaining  six  notes  which  immediately  follow 
(trombones,  muted) .  This  second  theme  is  taken  from  his  choral  work 
Coro  di  Morti.  There  is  a  presto  section  with  more  than  usual 
irregularity  of  the  rhythmic  beat,  a  return  to  the  first  tempo  and  a 
presto  close,  pianissimo.  The  second  movement  employs  the  second  six 
notes  of  the  series  and  is  otherwise  developed  from  the  thematic  mate- 
rial of  the  first  movement.  The  tempo  quickens  and  the  development 
settles  into  a  regular  4/4  rhythm.  There  is  a  Lento  e  grave  in  which 
the  strings  take  the  melodic  lead.  The  concerto  ends  softly,  at  last 
dying  away  pianissimo. 

Petrassi  had  experience  in  music  before  he  systematically  studied 
it,  for  he  worked  in  a  music  shop  and  not  until  1925  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  did  he  take  his  first  lessons  in  composition.  He  studied 
with  Di  Donato  and  in  the  class  of  Alessandro  Bustini  in  the  St. 
Cecilia  Conservatory  in  Rome  and  organ  with  Rienzi  and  Germani. 
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In  1939  he  became  a  professor  of  composition  in  the  Conservatory  at 
which  he  had  studied.  At  present,  he  is  president  of  the  International 
Society  of  Contemporary  Music. 

Petrassi  and  Luigi  Dallapiccola  are  looked  upon  as  outstanding 
among  the  "newer"  composers  of  Italy.  Both  were  born  in  1904,  Dalla- 
piccola being  Petrassi's  senior  by  five  months;  both  began  composing 
rather  late.  Dallapiccola  first  attracted  general  attention  by  his  Partita 
in  1933;  Petrassi  came  into  a  similar  European  prominence  by  a 
"Partita"  of  his  own  in  the  same  year. 

These  parallels  are  little  more  than  a  curious  accident.  Esthetically 
the  two  artists  are  far  apart.  Dallapiccola  knew  Alban  Berg  and 
although  he  studied  composition  in  Trieste  and  Florence,  he  came 
strongly  under  the  influence  of  the  twelve-tonal  composers  in  Austria. 

Although  Petrassi's  works  were  at  first  basically  diatonic,  he  has 
arrived  at  using  the  twelve-tonal  technique  in  a  manner,  however,  that 
is  not  radical  and  is  wholly  personal  in  expression,  as  may  be  seen  in 
his  "Recreation  Concertante"  (Third  Concerto)  written  in  1953.  His 
critics  have  noted  the  influence  of  Hindemith  and  Stravinsky  in  his 
work,  an  influence  needless  to  say  almost  inescapable  in  contemporary 
composition.  John  Weissmann,  describing  the  composer  in  the  maga- 
zine The  Score  of  June,  1950,  wrote:  "The  early  critics  of  Petrassi's 
music  hardly  ever  mentioned  his  name  without  bringing  in  those  of 
Hindemith  and  Stravinsky  as  well.  But  although  Petrassi  uses  the  same 
grammatical  premises  as  those  stated  in  Hindemith's  Craft  of  Musical 
Composition,  they  serve  an  entirely  different  imagination;  and  al- 
though he  may  have  acquired  some  of  his  orchestral  virtuosity  from  a 
thorough  study  of  Stravinsky's  scores,  his  revelry  in  orchestral  con- 
sonance and  his  use  of  bizarre  color  combinations  are  worlds  apart 
from  Stravinsky's.  Hindemith's  instrumental  style,  the  Hindemith  style, 
is  rooted  in  an  unbroken  instrumental  tradition  and  his  development 
has  consisted  in  a  gradual  simplification  and  humanization  of  this 
style.  Of  course  he  has  written  many  stage  works  and  choral  composi- 
tions, but  they  are  just  as  instrumental  in  conception  as  Bach's  B  minor 
Mass  compared  with  one  of  Palestrina's.  Petrassi's  instrumental  writ- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  contains  vocal  elements;  his  outlines  are  more 
melodic  than  Hindemith's." 

Petrassi  has  ventured  into  opera  with  //  Cordovano  and  Morte  delV 
aria,  and  has  composed  choral  music,  but  his  instrumental  music,  both 
orchestral  and  chamber,  has  seemed  to  suit  him  best.  His  dramatic 
madrigal  based  on  the  work  of  Leopardi,  Coro  di  Morti  has  already 
been  performed  in  universities  of  the  United  States. 

It  could  be  said  that  the  existence  of  the  artist  Petrassi  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  lively  interest  in  instrumental,  even  in  non- 
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delineative,  music  in  his  own  country  today.  The  present  "symphonic 
Italy"  intensively  revives  and  nurtures  the  rich  store  of  their  own 
seventeenth-century  music,  the  works  of  Vivaldi,  Corelli  and  a  host  of 
others.  The  popularity  of  purely  instrumental  music  all  but  dis- 
appeared in  Italy  through  the  last  two  centuries  while  opera  prevailed, 
with  its  vocal  emphasis  and  eventually  with  its  strength  of  verismo  in 
Puccini,  Mascagni  and  their  fellows.  Pioneers  such  as  Sgambatti  (born 
1841),  Martucci  (1856),  Bossi  (1861)  and  Sinigaglia  (1868),  whose 
instrumental  works  were  a  complement  to  their  theatrical  efforts,  were 
in  most  cases  more  notable  for  what  they  started  in  others  than  for 
what  they  themselves  composed.  They  were  followed  by  a  generation 
of  conscious  zealots  in  whom  the  theatre  was  kept  incidental  to  the 
purely  instrumental  field:  Respighi  (born  1879),  Pizzetti  (1880) ,  Mali- 
piero  (1882),  Casella  (1883),  Rieti  (1898).  Petrassi  acknowledges  a 
considerable  debt  to  Casella  who,  like  Malipiero,  dedicated  himself 
to  the  cause  of  pure  neo-classicism.  Since  Petrassi's  earliest  composi- 
tions, he  has  nevertheless  abandoned  the  neo-classical  forms  to  seek 
a  more  liberal  mode  of  expression,  adhering  to  contemporary  realism. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  INVENTION 
By  Paul  Henry  Lang 

(Quoted  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  October  9,  1955) 


ORIGINALITY  of  invention  is  often  the  principal  criterion  in  the  mind 
of  the  public  and  many  musicians  in  judging  a  symphony.  By 
this  is  meant  the  melody  or  theme  upon  which  such  a  work  is  based. 
Now  while  this  sounds  like  a  truism,  it  is  far  from  the  truth;  in  fact, 
this  conception  was  largely  responsible  for  the  decline  of  the  symphony 
in  the  Romantic  era. 

Let  us  take  a  famous  symphony,  Beethoven's  Eroica.  The  "theme" 
of  its  opening  movement,  a  simple  unraveled  triad,  appears  in  exactly 
the  same  shape  at  the  head  of  Mozart's  little  overture  to  his  Bastien  et 
Bastienne,  but  it  is  an  idea  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  in  the 
public  domain  and  used  by  many  composers.  Surely  it  is  not  this  in- 
significant musical  "invention"  that  is  responsible  for  Beethoven's 
tremendous  symphonic  movement.  Since  such  examples  can  be  cited 
by  the  dozen,  we  must  conclude  that  the  primary  musical  idea  in  this 
type  of  composition  does  not  play  the  role  assigned  to  it  by  "music 
appreciation." 
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If  this  theory  seems  strange,  there  is  in  fact  nothing  extraordinary 
about  it,  nor  is  it  restricted  to  music.  Did  not  Shakespeare  borrow 
the  themes  —  stories  —  of  his  plays?  So  in  this  case  too,  what  determined 
the  final  shape  of  the  work  of  art  was  not  so  much  invention  as  the 
creative  development  of  the  raw  material. 

But  even  the  melodies  are  not  simply  invented  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment;  rather  they  are  brought  to  life  from  original  germinal  con- 
figurations, and  very  often  it  takes  a  long  time,  even  years  of  trial  and 
error,  before  the  suitable  shape  is  arrived  at.  "Suitable"  is  used 
advisedly,  because  unless  the  theme  lends  itself  to  symphonic  elabora- 
tion it  is  useless  to  its  composer.  Beethoven's  sketchbooks  show  this 
convincingly. 

Or  to  mention  another  interesting  and  revealing  example,  the  theme 
of  the  first  movement  of  Schubert's  great  C  major  Symphony  did  not 
receive  its  definitive  form  until  after  the  composer  had  completed  the 
movement.  The  original  idea  with  which  Schubert  started  was  out- 
grown, and  upon  completion  of  the  symphonic  structure  he  went  back 
to  the  beginning  and  corrected  the  score. 

In  contradistinction,  the  Romanticists  were  convinced  that  the 
essence  of  all  music,  and  therefore  of  the  symphonic  form  too,  is  the 
melody,  and  they  composed  from  the  melody.  As  a  rule,  the  Classic 
symphonic  subject  was  not  a  melody  and  it  had  no  life  of  its  own;  it 
received  its  significance  through  creative  elaboration.  The  Romantic 
symphonic  theme  was  a  phenomenon  in  its  own  right,  which  meant 
that  more  often  than  not  it  was  unsuitable  for  elaboration.  Schumann, 
a  great  lyricist,  had  much  difficulty  in  shaping  every  one  of  his  sym- 
phonic movements  except  the  slow  ones,  and  by  the  time  we  reach 
Mahler  the  decline  of  the  symphony  is  complete. 

Among  the  late  Romantic  composers,  Brahms  alone  understood  the 
true  nature  of  the  symphony,  but  this  great  musician  also  knew  that 
the  times  were  no  longer  favorable  for  this  art  of  the  past,  hence  the 
autumnal  glow  and  melancholy  of  his  fine  symphonies.  Others,  such 
as  Liszt,  or  Debussy,  were  equally  convinced  of  the  passing  of  the 
symphonic  era,  but  being  progressively  oriented  composers,  unlike 
Brahms,  did  not  write  symphonies,  but  orchestral  works  obeying  dif- 
ferent principles  of  form  and  construction.  However,  in  the  twentieth 
century  there  seems  to  be  a  return  to  symphonic  thought,  i.e.,  the 
composer  again  thinks  in  terms  of  the  logic  of  a  whole  movement 
rather  than  composing  "from  the  .melody." 


It  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  idea  that  matters  in  a 
symphonic  structure,  rather  what  happens  to  the  idea.  Many  a  great 
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symphonic  movement  has  been  composed  on  musical  ideas  or  themes 
that  in  themselves  had  no  musical  substance.  This  creative  manipula- 
tion o£  the  material  or  idea  should  not  be  confused  with  the  technique 
of  composition.  If  technique  alone  sufficed,  any  well  trained  musician 
could  take  that  triad  from  the  Eroica  and  make  a  great  symphony  out 
of  it.  It  is  precisely  in  this  elaboration  of  the  idea  that  a  composer's 
creative  power  and  personality  come  to  light. 

"Invention,"  "idea,"  "creative  work,"  "technique,"  and  "knowledge 
of  the  metier"  are  terms  that  are  used  rather  loosely,  even  interchange- 
ably. What  we  should  remember  is  that  the  creative  artist  shapes  rather 
than  invents.  The  idea  is  the  means,  technique  the  manner  of  execu- 
tion, but  above  them  towers  the  creative  force,  the  vision  of  the  work 
of  art  as  a  whole. 


MUSICAL  ENVIRONMENTS 

By  Ernest  Newman 

The  Sunday   Times,  London,  July   lo,   1955 


IN  the  autumn  of  1954  Dr.  Vaughan  Williams,  as  visiting  professor, 
gave  four  lectures  in  Cornell  University.  The  substance  of  these, 
together  with  a  further  lecture  given  at  Yale  in  December,  is  now 
available  in  this  country  in  a  small  volume  entitled  The  Making  of 
Music  *  The  informal  talks  make  pleasant  and  profitable  reading;  if  it 
be  objected  that  Dr.  Vaughan  Williams  raises  more  problems  than  he 
quite  solves,  the  answer  is  that  final  solutions  would  in  any  case  be  out 
of  the  question  in  a  little  volume  of  no  more  than  sixty-one  pages. 

His  personal  likings  and  dis-likings  are  always  interesting.  For  him 
Bach  is  the  greatest  of  all  composers,  and  Sibelius  the  most  original  of 
the  present  time.  Bach  is  "the  great  example  of  the  right  man,  at  the 
right  time,  in  the  right  place."  That  happy  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances none  will  dispute,  and  Bach  was  indeed  fortunate  in  being 
just  what  he  was,  alive  just  then,  just  there,  content  to  work  within 
the  temporal,  geographical  and  musical  bounds  assigned  him  by  fate. 
A  few  other  composers  have  perhaps  been  almost  equally  lucky  in  this 
respect  —  Vivaldi,  for  example,  Mozart  and  Johann  Strauss,  to  name 
only  three. 

Others,  again,  and  some  of  them  the  most  outstanding  in  the  history 
of  music,  had  the  ill-luck  to  be  born  out  of  due  time  or  due  place  and 
so  never  realized  all  their  native  potentialities:  the  most  striking  ex- 


*  Cornell  University  Press,   Ithaca ;  London,   Geoffrey   Cumberlege.   Oxford   University  Press. 
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amples  are  perhaps  Monteverdi  and  Victoria.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
have  been  composers,  of  whom  Beethoven  and  Wagner  are  the  supreme 
examples,  who  did  not  accommodate  themselves  to  their  environment 
but  created  their  own. 

The  Bach  case  is  unique  in  that  here  was  a  genius  of  the  first 
order  who,  partly  from  necessity  but  also  from  choice,  "stayed  put" 
in  the  one  social  and  cultural  and  musical  environment  his  whole  life 
long.  We  get  quite  a  wrong  impression  of  the  Leipzig  of  Bach's  day 
if  we  see  it  from  his  angle.  The  young  Goethe  described  it  as  a  "little 
Paris"  —  an  impression  one  would  never  have  derived  of  it  from  a 
study  of  Bach's  daily  round  at  St.  Thomas's.  His  Leipzig  was  less  an 
actuality  than  a  residuum  left  in  him  by  the  play  of  his  own  beliefs 
and  temperament  on  a  fund  of  not  only  German  baroque  musical 
tradition  but  also  German  baroque  poetry  and  prose. 

But  we  must  be  careful  in  our  use  of  the  term  "environment"  where 
musicians  are  concerned.  A  static  figure  in  a  static  environment,  as 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Bach,  was  hardly  possible  after  his  epoch. 
To  realize  this  we  have  only  to  study  the  curious  hypothetical  case  of 
Schubert.  He  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  in  November,  1828,  some 
eighteen  months  after  the  death  of  Beethoven.  But  suppose  he  had 
managed  to  live  to  the  age  of  seventy-five  or  so  —  a  feat  easily  per- 
formed by  quite  a  number  of  people?  What  changes  he  would  have 
seen  in  music,  changes  going  to  the  very  roots  of  the  art! 

Within  a  few  months  after  Beethoven's  death  he  could  have  ab- 
sorbed himself  in  the  wholly  new  world  of  that  master's  last  quartets. 
At  the  age  of  fifty-two  he  could  have  seen  Chopin  into  the  grave;  at 
fifty-nine,  Schumann.  At  about  sixty-three  he  could  have  been  studying 
the  score  of  Tristan,  and  within  the  next  decade  most  of  the  Ring. 
He  could  have  seen  the  emergence  of  the  young  Brahms  as  a  new 
force  in  German  music,  and  have  heard  Rigoletto,  II  Trovatore  and 
La  Traviata  by  the  time  he  was  fifty-six.  He  would  have  been  only 
sixty-seven  when  Meyerbeer's  career  ended,  only  seventy-two  when 
Berlioz  died.  He  could  have  heard  Gounod's  Faust  at  sixty-two, 
Orphee  aux  Enfers  at  sixty-one  and  La  Belle  Helene  at  sixty-seven. 

Here,  within  the  possible  space  of  one  man's  life,  was  a  musical 
environment  and  climate  that  changed  with  a  vengeance!  How  would 
Schubert's  fine-fibred  genius  have  reacted  to  all  these  new  develop- 
ments? Would  it  have  finally  been  better  or  worse  for  him  as  a  com- 
poser to  have  lived  in  an  epoch  of  such  constant  musical  change  than 
to  have  spent  his  whole  life  in  an  environment  as  static  as  Bach's? 
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SYMPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR,  NO.  4,  "ITALIAN,"  Op.  90 

By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


Completed  in  1833,  Mendelssohn's  Fourth  Symphony  was  first  performed  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  London  on  May  13,  1833.  The  composer  made  a  revision 
which  was  completed  in  1837,  ^^^^  ^^^  performed  on  the  European  Continent  until 
two  years  after  his  death  —  November  1,  1849  ~~  ^hen  Julius  Rietz  conducted  it  at 
the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

MENDELSSOHN  visited  Italy  in  1831  (where,  incidentally,  he  met 
Berlioz)  and  filled  his  letters  to  his  family  with  delighted 
descriptions  of  the  countryside  and  particularly  the  ancient  city  of 
Rome. 

It  would  be  hard  to  come  across  the  opinion  that  the  "Italian" 
Symphony  is  in  any  way  a  national  document,  or  a  piece  of  descrip- 
tive music.  There  are  those  who  have  discerned  Naples  in  the  slow 
movement,  and  others  who,  not  unreasonably,  have  looked  in  vain 
to  justify  such  a  reading.  Those  who  are  bound  to  find  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  Italy  in  the  Symphony  can  at  least  point  to  the  Saltarello  finale. 


Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


Third  Pair  of  Concerts 

Wednesday  Evening,  January  11 
Saturday  Afternoon,  January  14 

ERNEST  ANSERMET,  Conductor 
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If  a  saltarello  rhythm  can  make  an  Italian  symphony,  they  are  right. 
It  is  true  that  this  rhythm  impressed  itself  on  Mendelssohn  at  glam- 
orous moments.  On  a  certain  occasion  in  the  midst  of  his  winter  at 
Rome  (1830-1831),  Louisa  Vernet,  daughter  of  his  host,  Horace 
Vernet,  delighted  him  by  doing  the  saltarello  steps  with  her  father, 
and  by  acquitting  herself  more  than  creditably  upon  the  tambourine. 
At  Amalfi,  when  the  nights  had  grown  warm  and  the  moon  intoxicat- 
ing, there  was  general  dancing  before  the  inn  at  Santa  Lucia,  in  which 
the  young  Mendelssohn  and  his  bosom  friend  of  the  moment,  Theodor 
Hildebrandt,  took  part.  Elise  Polko,  writing  her  romantic  reminis- 
cences of  Mendelssohn,  had  from  Hildebrandt  intimations  of  a  direct 
connection  between  Amalfi  and  the  "Italian"  Symphony.  "In  the  midst 
of  the  dancing,"  writes  Miss  Polko,  in  what  might  be  taken  as  a  bit 
of  not  unplausible  biographical  reconstruction,  "Mendelssohn  called 
out  to  his  friend,  *Oh!  that  melody!  mark  it  well,  you  shall  find  it 
again,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  a  work  of  mine;  that  I  am  resolved 
upon.'  And  Hildebrandt  did  find  it  again  in  a  movement  of  the  Fourth 
Symphony.  'Now  listen,  that  is  a  fragment  of  Italy.  Don't  you  see  the 
moon  shining  and  the  pretty  girls  dancing?'  said  Mendelssohn,  when 
subsequently  playing  portions  of  this  great  work  to  his  former  travel- 
ling companion." 

The  twenty-one-year-old  Mendelssohn,  out  for  a  holiday,  was  to  all 
appearances  far  more  interested  in  directly  absorbing  the  pageant  of 
color  and  sound  which  Rome,  Naples,  Amalfi,  Sorrento,  Capri  offered 
him,  in  recording  these  important  matters  in  his  discursive  letters  to 
his  family  and  his  numerous  pen  or  pencil  sketches,  than  in  the 
elusive  process  of  transforming  them  into  matter  for  a  classical  sym- 
phony. The  wonder  is  that  he  had  time  for  music  at  all.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  "tourist";  spending  Holy  Week  at  Rome,  he  attended  all 
the  services  and  remarked  the  chants,  note  for  note,  good  and  bad.  He 
described  his  experiences  in  elaborate  detail  in  "diary"  letters  which, 
together  with  his  journal  of  subsequent  travel  in  Switzerland,  fill  a 
volume.  "I  work  hard,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  from  Rome, 
"and  lead  a  pleasant,  happy  life;  my  mirror  is  stuck  full  of  Italian, 
German,  and  English  visiting  cards,  and  I  spend  every  evening  with 
one  of  my  acquaintances."  His  host  on  such  evenings  would  be  sure 
to  ask  him  to  exhibit  his  extraordinary  improvisatory  powers  on  the 
piano  —  and  he  always  graciously  complied.  Even  in  this  busy  round, 
his  intentions  to  compose  were  of  the  best,  and  if  the  landscape  in 
which  the  intense  sky,  the  sea  "like  a  meadow  of  pure  ether  as  you 
gaze  at  it,"  the  gay  peasant  types,  the  blossoms  of  the  acacias  and 
citrons  tempted  him  to  remain  out  of  doors,  a  spell  of  rainy  weather 
would  find  him  at  his  work,  striving  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  The 
imagination  of  the  young  Mendelssohn  was  brimming  with  musical 
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plans  in  this  winter.  He  wrote  to  Fanny  of  "two  symphonies  which 
have  been  haunting  my  brain,"  also  a  piano  concerto,  the  "Hebrides" 
Overture,  which,  begun  in  Scotland,  was  having  its  last  touches,  his 
setting  of  Goethe's  "Walpurgisnacht/'  which  was  claiming  at  that  time 
his  more  direct  attention. 

He  wrote  to  Fanny  from  Rome  on  February  22,  1831:  "I  have  once 
more  begun  to  compose  with  fresh  vigor,  and  the  Italian  Symphony 
makes  rapid  progress;  it  will  be  the  most  sportive  piece  I  have  yet 
composed,  especially  the  last  movement.  I  have  not  yet  decided  on  the 
adagio,  and  think  I  shall  reserve  it  for  Naples."  The  "Reformation" 
Symphony  was  in  an  unfinished  state  at  this  time;  also  the  A  minor  — 
the  "Scotch"  Symphony,  which  had  its  inception  at  Holyrood  Palace, 
Edinburgh,  in  1829.  But  this  he  set  aside,  writing  as  the  sunshine 
poured  in  his  window:  "Who  can  wonder  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  return  to  my  misty  Scotch  mood?" 

It  thus  appears  that  when  Mendelssohn  was  scarcely  of  age,  all  of 
his  symphonies  had  taken  definite  shape  in  his  head.  The  "Italian" 
was  numbered  "four"  because,  never  quite  satisfied,  he  held  the  manu- 
script with  the  constant  intention  of  revision,  so  that  it  was  published 
after  his  death.  The  official  "First"  was  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  It 
was  written  in  1824,  and  the  fifteen-year-old  Mendelssohn  had  at  that 
time  carefully  recorded  and  dated  twelve  complete  symphonies  in  his 
voluminous  notebooks  —  efforts  which  the  adult  Mendelssohn  did  not 
see  fit  to  acknowledge.  The  three  symphonies  which  subsequently  occu- 
pied him  were  a  matter  for  long  delay  and  careful  repolishing  for 
years  to  come.  Mendelssohn  was  loath  to  commit  his  manuscripts  to 
the  finality  of  publication.  The  "Italian"  Symphony  was  finished,  and 
performed  in  London  in  1833,  while  the  completion  of  the  "Scotch" 
Symphony,  more  ambitious  in  design,  still  eluded  him.  It  was  not. 
until  1842  that  Mendelssohn  was  ready  to  perform  this  work,  at  a 
Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipzig  —  and  then  from  the  manuscript.  With 
the  "Reformation"  Symphony,  performed  at  the  Singakademie,  Berlin, 
in  1832,  he  was  never  satisfied,  and  he  never  allowed  it  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

As  for  the  "Italian"  Symphony,  it  was  far  from  finished  during 
Mendelssohn's  Italian  winter  (1831) .  And  to  his  sister's  inquiry  about 
the  progress  of  the  work,  he  wrote  from  Paris  in  January,  1832,  that 
it  was  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  ''Walpurgisnacht"  music,  which 
then  took  a  prolonged  share  of  his  time  and  pains.  The  score  of  the 
Symphony  was  completed  in  Berlin,  March,  1833,  and  brought  out  in 
London  in  the  following  May. 

But  Mendelssohn,  always  the  rigorous  self-critic,  felt  the  need  for 
recasting  this  symphony,  even  as  he  ceaselessly  looked  for  points  of 
improvement   in   the    two   oratorios,    or   the   "Walpurgisnacht."   His. 
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letters  reveal  that  he  was  in  travail  over  the  first  movement  which, 
he  conjectured,  might  turn  out  to  be  something  quite  different.  The 
revision  was  completed  in  1837,  but  not  performed  on  the  European 
continent  until  two  years  after  his  death.  He  wrote  to  his  friends 
Ignaz  and  Charlotte  Moscheles,  the  "amiable  couple  in  Chester  Place," 
from  Diisseldorf,  June  26,  1834:  "The  other  day.  Dr.  Frank,  whom 
you  know,  came  to  Diisseldorf,  and  I  wished  to  show  him  something 
of  my  A  major  Symphony.  Not  having  it  here,  I  began  writing  out 
the  Andante  again,  and  in  so  doing  I  came  across  so  many  errata 
that  I  got  interested  and  wrote  out  the  Minuet  and  Finale  too,  but 
with  many  necessary  alterations;  and  whenever  such  occurred  I 
thought  of  you,  and  of  how  you  never  said  a  word  of  blame,  although 
you  must  have  seen  it  all  much  better  and  plainer  than  I  do  now. 
The  first  movement  I  have  not  written  down,  because  if  once  I  begin 
with  that,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  alter  the  entire  subject,  begin- 
ning with  the  fourth  bar  —  and  that  means  pretty  nearly  the  whole 
first  part  —  and  I  have  no  time  for  that  just  now.  The  dominant  in 
the  fourth  bar  strikes  me  as  quite  disagreeable;  I  think  it  should  be 
the  seventh   (A-G) ." 

It  was  probably  the  Finale,  with  which  Mendelssohn  was  never 
quite  satisfied,  which  delayed  the  publication  of  the  score  (1851)  untir 
after  the  composer's  death.  Tovey  has  examined  with  renewed  care 
this  Finale,  with  all  its  delicate  workmanship  and  neat  realization, 
and  has  admitted  his  entire  inability  to  perceive  where  it  could  be 
improved.  "But  the  work  may  be  perfect,  though  Mendelssohn  was 
disappointed  in  it;  and  an  instinct  deeper  than  his  conscious  self- 
criticism  may  have  prevented  him  from  altering  it."  This  writer  finds 
his  way  out  of  the  enigma  of  Mendelssohn's  discontent  by  deciding 
that  the  mature  man  could  not  wholly  concur  with  the  product  of 
his  own  more  youthful  point  of  view.  It  is  "rather  an  objection  to 
the  laws  of  human  growth  than  the  recognition  of  defects  that  self- 
criticism  and  revision  can  remedy.  Certainly,  in  the  first  three  move- 
ments every  bar  and  every  note  is  in  the  right  place,  except  for  one 
tiny  oversight  in  the  slow  movement  which  only  a  mistaken  piety 
would  leave  uncorrected.  As  to  the  finale,  no  defect  is  discoverable; 
but  we  can  imagine  that  Mendelssohn  could  have  wished  to  broaden 
its  design  toward  the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the 
revising  of  it  would  have  proved  to  be  an  arbitrary  and  endless  busi- 
ness, leaving  the  movement  neither  better  nor  worse  than  before." 
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HONOR     LIST 


In  answer  to  an  inquiry  addressed  to  those  subscribers  who  have  heard 
this  orchestra  under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  the  conductor  who  first  led  these 
concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall,  the  following  have  submitted  their  names: 

Miss  Mary  B.  Fitzpatrick 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman 
Mr.  Stanleigh  P.  Friedman 
Mr.  Edwin  Gibbs 
Mrs.  Isidor  Greenwald 
Mr.  B.  W.  Huebsch 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Joline 
Miss  Edith  R.  Saekett 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Sparrow 
Mrs.  I.  M.  Strauss 
Miss  Mabel  Foote  Weeks 
Mr.  Kenneth  C.  R.  White 
Mr.  Walter  B.  Woodbury 
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seventy-fifth   season   •  nineteen   hundred   fifty-five   and   fifty-six 
Seventieth  Season  in  New  York 

Third  Evening  Concert 

WEDNESDAY,  January  ii 


Program 

ERNEST  ANSERMET,  Conductor 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter"    (K.  551) 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 

Debussy   Two  Nocturnes 

Nuages 
Fetes 

INTERMISSION 

Bartok Music  for  Strings,  Percussion  and  Celesta 

I.  Andante  tranquillo 

II.  Allegro 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

Ravel   Bolero 


Performances  in  Boston  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week 
on  Monday  evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 

Music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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ERNEST  ANSERMET 

ERNEST  Ansermet,  bom  in  Vevey,  Switzerland,  November  ii,  1883, 
began  his  career  as  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University 
of  Lausanne,  and  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  studied  music  with  Denereaz 
in  Lausanne,  Gedalge  in  Paris,  and  Otto  Barblan  and  Ernest  Bloch 
in  Geneva.  He  became  conductor  of  the  Kursaal  concerts  in  Montreux 
in  1 91 2,  and  succeeded  Stavenhagen  as  director  of  the  Geneva  Sub- 
scription Concerts  in  1914.  In  191 5  he  toured  Europe  and  both 
Americas  as  conductor  of  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe.  In  191 8  he  founded 
the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande.  He  conducted  the  symphony 
orchestra  at  Buenos  Aires  in  the  seasons  1924-27,  and  in  1936-37  re- 
turned to  conduct  in  South  America  and  several  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Having  conducted  concerts  over  Radio  Berne  during  the  war, 
he  resumed  his  activities  as  guest  conductor  in  Europe  in  1946,  and 
returned  to  this  country  in  the  season  1947- 1948  for  guest  appearances. 
On  January  25,  28-29,  1949,  he  appeared  as  guest  conductor  of  this 
Orchestra.  In  the  season  of  1 951-1952,  he  conducted  the  concerts  from 
December  14  to  February  9,  during  the  illness  of  Mr.  Munch. 

The  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande  still  commands  most  of  his  time. 


SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  "Jupiter,"  K.  No.  551 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The  manuscript  score  is  dated  August  10,  1788.  The  symphony  requires:  a  flute, 
2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

A  CLASSICAL  work  bearing  a  cold  number,  or  even  only  an  identifying 
key,  sometimes  acquired  a  descriptive  title  at  that  midpoint  of 
time  when  the  composer  was  no  longer  there  to  protest  and  posterity 
had  not  yet  developed  a  sense  of  desecration.  Apt  or  not,  but  at 
least  convenient,  the  names  have  had  a  way  of  sticking  as  if  for 
eternity.  The  canny  publisher  who  tagged  certain  sonatas  of  Beethoven 
"Moonlight"  or  "Appassionata"  has  triumphed  by  the  test  of  endur- 
ance over  the  protesting  scholars.  The  "Jupiter"  Symphony  was  so 
named  more  than  a  century  ago,  and,  although  there  is  no  positive 
evidence,  J.  B.  Cramer,  pianist  and  pedagogue,  has  been  suspected  of 
the  deed. 

Tovey  objected  to  the  title:  "  'Jupiter'  takes  rank  with  the  titles 
'Emperor  Concerto'   and  'Moonlight  Sonata'   as  among  the  silliest 
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injuries  ever  inflicted  on  great  works  of  art.  Mozart's  musical  culture 
may  have  been  Italian,  but  his  artistic  nature  was  neither  Roman  nor 
Grasco-Roman.  He  was  as  Greek  as  Keats."  And  Philip  Hale  once 
remarked:  "There  is  nothing  in  the  music  that  reminds  one  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  Jupiter  Fulgurator,  Jupiter  Pluvius;  or  of  the  god  who, 
assuming  various  disguises,  came  down  to  earth,  where  by  his  ad- 
ventures with  women  semi-divine  or  mortals  of  common  clay  he 
excited  the  jealous  rage  of  Juno.  The  music  is  not  of  an  Olympian 
mood.  It  is  intensely  human  in  its  loveliness  and  its  gayety." 


The  first  movement  is  more  than  Jovian  —  it  is  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  various  elements,  conditioning  each  other  in  a  serene 
over-all  equilibrium,  with  a  development  prodigious  for  its  time,  with 
a  renewing  freshness  of  invention  which  deserves  the  word  godlike. 
The  four  opening  bars  at  once  disclose  two  of  these  elements:  a  strong 
martial  rhythm  from  the  orchestra,  answered  by  a  gentle,  persuasive 
phrase  from  the  strings.  The  martial  beat  becomes  without  preamble 
(there  is  no  preamble  in  the  direct  progression  of  this  movement)  a 
full,  striding  march  rhythm.  Its  character  is  indisputable  —  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  military  Mozart    (compare  the  snare  drum  triplets  of 
'Won  piu  andrai"  in  Figaro  to  the   triplet  figure  here  suggesting 
the  drum-beat) .  Yet  it  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  this  military 
buoyancy,  enforcing  the  other  elements,  never  overbears  them.  An 
emphatic  cadence  in  the  dominant  brings  in  the  second  subject  proper, 
which  opens  gently  in  the  violins,  but  suddenly  (and  quite  naturally) 
turns   into  a  lively  and   tripping  tune  right  out  of  opera   buffa,* 
Whereupon,  from  these  ingredients  martial,  tender,  and  gay,  Mozart 
proceeds  with  his  development  through  close  upon  a  hundred  bars. 
He  begins  it  with  his  buff  a  theme,  which  he  is  presently  to  dissect  and 
put  to  surprisingly  dignified  uses.  He  alternates  and  combines  his 
various  elements  into  a  discourse  unified  in  mood,  a  mood  which 
Saint-Foix  aptly  describes  as  "joyous  steadfastness."   He  is  sly  and 
vagrant,  but  adroit  in  tonality,  resourceful  in  adding  relevant  detail. 
In  his  restatement  (which  opens  in  C  minor) ,  he  chooses  to  be  fairly 
literal  —  in  his  conclusion,  brief. 

There  is  a  sense  of  tragedy  in  the  Andante  cantabile.  When  the  first 
phrase  (from  the  muted  violins)  is  followed  by  a  loud  defiant  chord, 
one  is  reminded,  as  elsewhere,  of  the  Eroica.  A  second  phrase,  where 
ornate  thirty-second  notes  increase  the  emotional  expressiveness,  has  the 
gradual  subsidence  which  with  Mozart  often  signifies  lamentation. 
Sforzando  chords  in  the  winds  over  halting  triplets  increase  the  tension. 

♦This  air  had  been   provided  by  Mozart,   intact,  in  the  spring  previous,  for  an   opera   by 
AlbertareUi. 
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This  thesis  is  developed,  there  is  a  fresh  treatment  of  the  opening  sub- 
ject matter,  bringing  the  climax  of  the  movement.  The  coda  is 
magnificent. 

The  sudden  alternation  of  forcefulness  and  gentleness,  now  estab- 
lished as  characteristic  of  the  symphony,  persists  in  the  minuet.  It  is 
almost  a  regular  eight-measure  alternation,  especially  prominent  in 
the  trio.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  dotted  half  notes  which  open 
the  second  part  of  the  trio  are  a  foreshadowing  of  the  motto  subject 
of  the  finale,  immediately  to  follow  (resemblances  of  this  sort  should 
be  looked  upon  as  the  instinctive  outcome  of  the  artist's  singleness  of 
purpose  rather  than  as  deliberately  planned) . 

The  final  movement  is  Mozart's  supreme  achievement  in  making  his 
skill  in  the  handling  of  counterpoint  so  smooth-flowing  and  natural, 
so  apparently  simple,  that  the  layman  may  make  himself  comfortably 
at  home  with  its  surface  charm  while  the  student  examines  the  various 
permutations  and  inversions  of  the  five  themes.  The  movement  is  in 
sonata  form  with  a  fugato  development  and  extended  coda.  Saint-Foix 
has  this  to  say  about  the  form:  "This  preponderating  use  of  fugato  in 
a  symphonic  finale  was  not  unprecedented.  The  Austrian  instrumental 
school  has  examples  to  offer  that  have  become  known  only  recently: 
probably  under  the  influence  of  the  old  contrapuntist  Fux,  whose  not 
inconsiderable  reaction  is  felt  up  to  the  time  of  Beethoven,  such  mas- 
ters as  Georg  Mathias  Monn,  Dittersdorf,  Michael  Haydn  (a  first  hand 
examplar  for  Mozart)    practised  the  fugato  finale  form  in  their  sym- 
phonies, without,  of  course,  even  remotely  approaching  the  effect  that 
Mozart  here  obtained.  What  is  worthy  of  note  here  is  the  co-existence 
of  the  scholastic  element  in  a  quartet  or  symphony  finale  side  by  side 
with  other  themes  of  a  less  severe  nature,  even  popular  or  trifling; 
the  best  example  of  this  genre  is  the  finale  of  the  first  of  the  six  quartets 
dedicated  to  Joseph  Haydn.  Nevertheless  here  the  quality  of  the  themes 
does  not  present  such  an  alloy,  and  their  combination  does  not  offer 
so  striking  a  contrast:  the  general  bearing  of  the  symphony,  which,  one 
feels,  Mozart  has  thoroughly  understood,  does  not  allow  of  such  license 
in  the  choice  of  material.  And  that  the  very  diverse  and  individual 
themes  forming  the  substance  of  the  present  finale  should  cohere  into 
such  admirable  unity  is  not  the  least  astonishing  merit  of  this  gigantic 

musical  peroration." 

[copyrighted] 
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NOCTURNES    ("CLOUDS,"   "FESTIVALS") 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine-et-Oise)  ,  France,  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  25,  1918 


The  "Nocturnes"  were  completed  in  1899.  Jean  Jobert,  the  original  editor  of  the 
"Nocturnes,"  brought  out  a  "definitive"  edition  in  1930,  explaining  in  a  preface  to 
the  score  "in  the  course  of  years  following  the  first  performance,  Claude  Debussy 
altered  the  orchestration  on  his  own  score.  These  alterations  grew  into  very  im- 
portant changes  which  it  is  our  duty  to  make  available  to  conductors."  These 
changes  consist  mostly  in  the  orchestration,  such  as  the  amplification  of  the  harp 
or  the  vocal  parts  in  Sirenes.  These  revisions  were  published  with  the  assent  of  the 
composer's  wiSow. 

"Nuages"  and  "Fetes"  were  first  performed  by  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  of  Paris 
under  Chevillard,  December  9,  1900.  The  nocturnes  (including  the  third,  "Sirenes") 
were  given  at  the  same  concerts,  October  27,  1901.  The  first  performance  in  this 
country  was  at  a  Chickering  concert  in  Boston,  February  10,  1904,  Mr.  Lang  con- 
ducting. Vincent  d'Indy,  conducting  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  guest, 
introduced  the  two  Nocturnes  at  concerts  in  Philadelphia,  Washington,  New  York, 
December  4,  5,  9,  1905.  Max  Fiedler  gave  the  first  Boston  performances,  conducting 
the  three  Nocturnes  December  12,  1908. 
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CHARLES  MUNCH. 

Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Tourist  and  First  Class  Flights  every 

Saturday  from  Boston.  Daily  from  New  York 

SAVE    ON    FAMILY  TRAVEL -Write  for  Free  Folder 
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THE     WORLD'S      LARGEST     AIRLINE 
SEE  YOUR  TRAVEl  AGENT,  OR  AIR  FRANCE.  493  BoyUton  St ,  Boston,  COpley  7  53SO 
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The  orchestration  includes  3  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  3 
bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  2  harps,  cymbals, 
snare  drum,  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Georges  Hartmann,  music  pub- 
lisher and  librettist. 

THE  world  waited  six  years  after  hearing  Debussy's  first  purely 
orchestral  work,  the  ''Prelude  a  VApres-midi  d'un  Faune/*  before 
his  "Nocturnes"  were  made  known.  The  "Nocturnes,"  composed  in 
the  years  1897-99,  were  but  an  interlude  in  Debussy's  labors  upon 
''Pelleas/'  which  had  been  occupying  the  composer  since  1892  and 
was  not  to  attain  performance  until  1902,  two  years  after  the  instru- 
mental nocturnes. 

The  Paris  performances  brought  applause  and  general  critical  praise 
upon  Debussy.  He  had  established  himself  with  the  "Faune,"  set  up  a 
new  style  of  undeniable  import,  suffering  nothing  from  the  subdued 
grumbles  of  the  entrenched  old-school  formalists.  The  "Nocturnes" 
were  very  evidently  an  advance,  and  a  masterly  one,  in  the  quest  of 
harmonic  and  modulatory  liberation.  What  Mallarme  and  his  fellow 
symbolist  poets  had  done  in  the  way  of  freeing  poetry  from  the  metri- 
cal chains  of  the  Parnassians,  this  Debussy  had  done  for  the  musical 
formulae  of  two  centuries  past.  Periodic  melody  and  orientation  of 
tonality  were  gone.  Debussy  conjured  his  aerial  sound  structures  with 
all  the  freedom  which  the  "tdchistes,"  dropping  conventions  of  line, 
could  cultivate.  It  was  inevitable  that  Debussy  should  turn  to  the 
impressionist  painters  for  a  title  that  would  not  confine,  and  from 
Whistler,  no  doubt,  he  took  the  convenient  abstraction  "nocturne," 
which  no  more  than  points  the  composer's  purpose  of  evoking  a  mood.* 

Debussy,  who  was  wary  of  wordy  explanations  of  his  music,  is  said 
to  have  written  this  description  of  his  intentions  in  the  "Nocturnes": 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  to  be  interpreted  here  in  a  general  and, 
more  particularly,  in  a  decorative  sense.  Therefore,  it  is  not  meant  to 
designate  the  usual  form  of  the  Nocturne,  but  rather  all  the  various 
impressions  and  the  special  effects  of  light  that  the  word  suggests. 
'Nuages'  renders  the  immutable  aspect  of  the  sky  and  the  slow,  solemn 
motion  of  the  clouds,  fading  into  poignant  grey  softly  touched  with 
white.f  'Fetes'  gives  us  the  vibrating,  dancing  rhythm  of  the  atmos- 
phere with  sudden  flashes  of  light.  There  is  also  the  episode  of  the 
procession  (a  dazzling  fantastic  vision)  which  passes  through  the  festive 


*  Debussy  wrote  Eugene  Ysaye,  September  22,  1894,  that  he  was  composing  three  "nocturnes" 
for  violin  solo  with  orchestra ;  the  first  to  be  for  strings,  the  second  for  flutes,  horns,  trumpets 
and  harps,  the  third  for  these  two  groups  combined.  The  composer  wrote:  "It  is  in  fact  an 
experiment  in  the  different  combinations  that  can  be  achieved  with  one  color  —  what  a  study 
in  gray  would  be  in  painting."  Leon  Vallas  believes  that  these  nocturnes,  which  were  never 
completed  in  the  form  indicated  above,  were  the  beginning  of  the  orchestral  nocturnes.  He 
discerns  "traces  of  the  original  instrumentation"  in  the  two  first  especially. 

t  "C'est  Vaspect  immuable  du  del  avec  la  marche  lente  et  m^lancoUqtie  des  nuagea,  finissant 
dans  une  agonie  griae,  doucement  teintSe  de  blanc." 
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scene  and  becomes  merged  in  it.  But  the  background  remains  persist- 
ently the  same:  the  festival  with  its  blending  of  music  and  luminous 
dust  participating  in  the  cosmic  rhythm.  'Sirenes'  depicts  the  sea  and 
its  countless  rhythms  and  presently,  amongst  waves  silvered  by  the 
moonlight,  is  heard  the  myterious  song  of  the  Sirens  as  they  laugh 
and  pass  on/* 

These  lines  have  reminded  Vallas  of  "the  'harmonies  of  blue  and 
silver'  of  Whistler's  'Nocturnes.'  The  painter  was  a  favorite  with 
Debussy  and  their  art  has  often  been  compared.  The  comparison  is  a 
legitimate  one,  for  in  the  work  of  both  these  artists  the  lines  seem  to 
resolve  themselves  into  an  atmosphere  luminous  or  sonorous,  colored 
or  harmonic,  that  seems  more  essential  to  the  composition  than  either 
the  subject  or  the  landscape." 

Vallas,  who  admits  frankly  that  "Debussy  was  always  a  borrower," 
a  trait  however  which  by  no  means  detracts  from  the  essential  "origi- 
nality" of  the  "Nocturnes"  as  a  work  of  art,  points  to  the  soft  chain 
chords  which  open  the  "Nuages"  as  taken  from  Moussorgsky's  song, 
"Sunless,"  reappearing,  by  the  way,  in  the  prologue  to  Stravinsky's 
opera,  "Le  Rossignol/'  The  same  writer  leads  us  into  a  more  dubious 
accusation,  that  two  motives  of  "Fetes,"  "in  fact  the  whole  atmos- 
phere," was  suggested  by  Charpentier's  "Louise,"  which  was  first 
produced  in   1900. 

The  early  critics  of  the  "Nocturnes"  were  not  aware  of  derivations 
from  Moussorgsky.  The  Echo  de  Paris  did  notice  an  exotic  touch, 
"Flutes  a  la  Russe,"  pizzicati  from  the  Far  East.  They  might  have 
found  it  difficult  to  be  more  specific,  knowing  at  that  time  little  or 
nothing  of  Moussorgsky's  music. 

Making  a  close  study  of  the  original  reception  of  the  "Nocturnes" 
in  Paris,  M.  Vallas  quotes  freely  from  the  notices,  which  were  pre- 
ponderantly enthusiastic.  Even  Jean  d'Udine,  who  lived  to  denounce 
Debussy's  music  as  "immoral,"  expressed  his  sheer  delight  in  "Nuages" 
adding:  "And  yet,  I  almost  think  I  prefer  'Fetes/  Oh,  what  lively 
gaiety  there  is  in  the  atmosphere,  what  fairy-like  effects  the  light  pro- 
duces as  it  plays  through  the  furbelows  of  the  cirrus  clouds  that  whirl 
until  they  fray.  And  how  subtly  naive  it  was  to  render  these  ethereal 
frolics  in  dance  rhythms;  such  an  infinite  variety  of  old-world  rhythms, 
with  their  skilful  syncopations,  suggesting  dainty  gavottes  and  rigau- 
dons,  and  expressing  infectious  gaiety,  full  of  peals  of  laughter  and 
delightful  fun,  with  sudden  flourishes  of  the  bassoons  or  a  sparkling 
harp  scale  ending  in  a  joyful  clash  of  cymbals.  It  represents  the  French 
taste  of  a  century  ago,  with  all  its  delicate  tenderness,  its  wit  and  ele- 
gance; the  rustling  dresses  of  the  'Embarquement  pour  CytMre'  and 
the  charm  of  the  'Nymphe  endormie.'  It  is  Verlaine  a  la  Fragonard, 
and  the  effect  is  accentuated  when  the  fantastic  vision  of  a  procession 
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in  old-world  costumes  passes  through  the  festive  scene,  heralded  by  a 
discreet  and  harmonious  fanfare  on  two  short  trumpets." 

High  praise  was  in  order  from  such  sworn  adherents  as  Alfred 
Bruneau,  Louis  Laloy,  Paul  Dukas.  Pierre  de  Breville,  a  Franckian, 
said  that  Debussy's  music  might  be  described  as  the  despair  of  critics, 
and  that  the  terms  "to  defy  analysis"  and  "indefinable"  seemed  to 
have  been  especially  invented  for  it.  "M.  Debussy  does  not  demand 
of  music  all  that  she  can  give,  but  rather  that  which  she  alone  is 
capable  of  suggesting.  He  looks  upon  music  as  the  art  of  the  inexpres- 
sible, whose  role  begins  where  inadequate  words  fail." 

[copyrighted] 


ENTR'ACTE 

A  D£BUT 

This  orchestra's  y^th  season  is  its  yoth  in  New  York  City.  The  first  concert  there 
was  in  Steinway  Hall  on  February  14,  iSSy,  under  Wilhelm  Gericke.  The  following 
review  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times.  The  critic  is  unnamed.  (There  were  no 
by-lines  in  those  days.) 


"npHE  first   [Boston  Symphony]  concert  was  given  last  evening  in 

•*-  Steinway  Hall  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  cultivated  audience 
which  included  not  only  some  of  its  most  distinguished  patrons  of 
arts  in  this  city,  but  some  of  its  most  accomplished  exponents.  The 
test  was  a  severe  one  for  any  organization,  and  especially  one  coming 
from  a  city  which  has  at  times  shown  a  foolish  jealousy  of  New  York, 
and  an  equally  groundless  fear  that  the  feeling  was  reciprocated. 
The  reception  and  instantaneous  recognition  of  the  merit  of  last 
night's  performance  should  go  far  toward  re-establishing  those  peace- 
ful relations  which  existed  between  the  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States  prior  to  the  recent  misunderstanding  between  Eastern  poets 
and  Western  critics  and  philosophers. 

"The  programme  selected  by  Mr.  Gericke  for  last  evening's  concert 
was  admirable  because  of  its  thorough  classicism,  its  intrinsic  value, 
and  its  familiarity  to  every  lover  of  good  music.  He  placed  himself 
and  his  musicians  squarely  on  their  merits  before  this  public,  trusting 
nothing  to  the  riot  of  revolution,  but  everything  to  serenity  of  sound 
scholarship.  The  conquest  was  achieved  before  the  first  number 
[Overture  to  Oberon]  was  half  completed. 

"The  opening  measures  of  the  Weber  number  revealed  a  delightful 
delicacy  of  touch  among  the  strings,  but  it  was  not  until  the  more 
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vigorous  passages  of  the  same   composition  were  reached   that   the 
strength  of  the  orchestra  was  fully  known. 

"Such  a  splendid  virility  and  pure  quality  of  tone  have  not  been 
heard  in  strings  before  in  New  York.  All  the  barriers  of  reserve  must 
fall  at  once  before  such  a  body  of  bowed  instruments,  and  if  this  be 
admitted  with  thorough  frankness  and  an  honest,  whole-souled  wel- 
come that  ought  to  be  accorded  to  every  good  thing  in  art,  we  have 
no  local  band  which  can  approach  this  organization  in  its  superb 
collection  of  strings.  This  applies  especially  to  the  first  and  second 
violins,  but  the  violas  and  'cellos  are  almost  equally  good,  and  the 
brasses  are  admirable.  The  wood  is  perhaps  the  weakest  part  of  the 
orchestra,  but  it  is  weaker  only  by  comparison,  not  per  se.  The  brass 
is  rich,  mellow,  and  smooth  in  quality,  and  superb  in  power. 

"But  it  was  in  the  higher  touches  of  art  that  this  band  was  found 
most  emphatically  to  excel  our  local  organizations:  in  sweet  and 
subtle  gradations  of  light  and  shade,  in  sudden  and  fierce  attack,  in 
the  growth  and  culmination  of  crescendi,  in  the  delicate  dropping 
down  of  diminuendi  to  mere  shadows  of  sound;  in  the  light  here 
and  the  darkness  there  came  the  accentuation  that  never  fails  to  be 
wise  and  effective.  In  short,  in  all  the  nuances  that  reach  the  soul  of 
a  musical  work  and  proclaim  it  to  the  listeners,  this  band  exceeded 
all   the  expectations  and  the  previous  knowledge  of  the   audience. 

"The  leader,  Mr.  Gericke,  revealed  himself  at  once  as  a  profound 
musical  scholar,  a  man  of  interpretative  genius,  and  a  born  dis- 
ciplinarian. 

"The  performance  of  Handel's  'Largo'  by  eighteen  violinists  stand- 
ing across  the  stage,  after  the  concertmeister  [Franz  Kneisel]  had  first 
alone  announced  the  theme,  might  in  other  hands  have  been  regarded 
as  a  piece  of  ad  captandum  jugglery,  but  as  given  under  Gericke's 
direction,  it  was  a  surpassingly  powerful  interpretation  and  moved 
the  audience  as  no  orchestra  playing  has  moved  people  in  this  city 
of  recent  years. 

"The  splendid  masculinity  of  the  band  showed  to  great  advantage 
in  the  symphony  [Beethoven's  Fifth],  while  the  andante  con  moto 
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was  rendered  with  genuine  poetic  feeling.  The  Beethoven  Concerto 
was  excellently  played  by  Mr.  Kneisel,  who  possesses  a  somewhat 
small,  but  rarely  pure  tone,  and  whose  fingering  is  a  delight  and  a 
surprise.  An  orchestra  may  well  be  happy  in  having  so  accomplished 
a  player  as  its  concertmeister. 

"Taken  altogether,  such  a  triumph  as  last  evening's  concert  is  a 
rare  and  happy  thing.  'Thus  Fate  knocks  at  the  door,'  said  Beethoven, 
pointing  to  the  four  notes  with  which  the  C-minor  Symphony  begins. 
Thus  Fate,  in  the  shape  of  Boston,  has  knocked  at  our  doors  last 
night,  and  if  the  entrance  of  a  new  prophet  demolished  some  of  our 
ancient  traditions,  and  awakens  new  longings,  let  us  be  thankful 
wholly  for  the  good  the  gods  provide  us.  Certain  it  is  that,  whatever 
strictures  we  may  choose  to  make  in  a  morbid  affectation  in  philosophy 
and  a  species  of  metaphysical  dissection  in  fiction,  we  must  admit  that 
Boston  has  masculine  music  and  a  good  deal  of  it." 


HONEGGER  AND  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THE  associations  of  the  late  composer,  this  orchestra  and  its  con- 
ductors have  extended  through  many  years.  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
having  introduced  Pacific  2-^-1  to  America  at  his  first  concert  with  this 
orchestra  in  1924,  invited  Honegger  to  cross  the  ocean  in  1929  and 
conduct  concerts  of  his  own  compositions.  His  First  Symphony  was 
composed  for  the  50th  Anniversary  of  this  orchestra.  In  1947  Honegger 
again  came  to  this  country  to  teach  composition  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  task  which  was  interrupted  by  his  illness.  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
commissioned  his  Fifth  Symphony  and,  having  retired  as  conductor 
of  the  orchestra  when  he  received  the  score,  gave  Charles  Munch  the 
privilege  of  introducing  it  in  America  and  Europe.  It  was  the  opening 
movement  of  this  symphony  which  Mr.  Munch  conducted  in  memory 
of  the  composer  on  December  2-3,  following  the  news  of  Honegger's 
death  on  November  27. 

There  follows  a  list  of  the  performances  of  Honegger's  music  by 
this  Orchestra: 

Conducted  by 
1922         *Horace  Victorieux  Pierre  Monteux 

1924        ^Pacific  2-^-1  Serge  Koussevitzky 

1927  Incidental"  Music  to  Fedra  (First  concert  performance)   Serge  Koussevitzky 
*  Pacific  2-yi  Serge  Koussevitzky 

1928  King  David  Serge  Koussevitzky 
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1929  Chant  de  Nigamon 

Prayer  from  Judith 

Songs  from  La  Petite  Sirine 

Pastorale  d'^ti 
*Horace  Victorieux 

Rugby 

Concertino  for  Piano 

Pacific  2-^-1 

Concerto  for  Violoncello 
♦Symphony  No.  1    (First  performance) 

Mouvement  Symphonique  No.  3 
•Symphony  No.  2   (String  Orchestra) 

Symphony  No.  2   (String  Orchestra) 
(Repeated  in  the  same  season) 

Symphonie  liturgique 

Symphony  No.  2    (String  Orchestra) 

Jeanne  d'Arc  au  Bucher 

Symphony  No.  4    (Deliciae  Basilienses) 

Prelude,  Fugue  and  Postlude 
♦Symphony  No.  5   (First  performance) 
*Monopartita 

Pacific  2-^-1 

La  Danse  des  Morts 

Symphony  No.  2   (String  Orchestra) 

Symphony  No.  1 

Symphony  No.  1 

Symphony  No.  4  {Deliciae  Basilienses) 

Symphony  No.  5 

*A  Christmas  Cantata 

Symphony  No.  5 

(First  movement;  played  in  memoriam) 
*  First  performance  in  America. 


1930 
1931 
1933 
1946 

1947 


1948 
1949 

1950 
1951 
1952 


1953 
1954 
1955 


Arthur  Honegger 

Arthur  Honegger 

Arthur  Honegger 

Arthur  Honegger 

Arthur  Honegger 

Arthur  Honegger 

Arthur  Honegger 

Arthur  Honegger 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

Charles  Munch 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

Charles  Munch 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

Charles  Munch 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

Charles  Munch 

Charles  Munch 

Ernest  Ansermet 

Ernest  Ansermet 

Charles  Munch 

Charles  Munch 

Charles  Munch 

Charles  Munch 

Charles  Munch 

Charles  Munch 

Charles  Munch 

Charles  Munch 


MUSIC  FOR  STRINGED  INSTRUMENTS,  PERCUSSION 

AND  CELESTA 

By  Bela  Bartok 
Born  at  Nagyszentmiklos,  Hungary,  March  25,   1881;  died  in  New  York, 


September  26,  1945 


Bart6k's  Music  for  Stringed  Instruments  was  composed  at  Budapest  in  1936. 
It  had  its  first  performance  at  Basel,  Switzerland,  January  21,  1937,  by  a  chamber 
orchestra  under  Paul  Sacher.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  given  by  the 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  John  Barbirolli,  conductor,  October 
«8,  1937. 

The  following  percussion  instruments  are  called  for:  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
small  drum  (with  and  without  snare) ,  tam-tam,  celesta,  harp,  pianoforte  (two 
players) ,  and  xylophone. 
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BELA  Bart6k  has  divided  his  players  into  two  string  quartets,  on 
the  left  and  right  of  the  conductor,  the  percussion  players  ranged 
in  two  rows  between  them,  backed  by  the  double-basses.  In  the  first 
movement  the  string  groups  are  merged,  but  later  on  they  are  for  the 
most  part  treated  as  distinct  balanced  (and  complementary)  units. 
The  violas  (muted)  introduce  the  first  movement  with  a  theme  which 
is  developed  fugally  with  the  other  strings.  The  timpani  and  the 
other  percussion  instruments  lightly  punctuate  the  discourse,  the 
celesta  adding  arpeggios  before  the  close.  The  movement  progresses 
from  pianissimo  to  a  fortissimo  climax  and  subsides  to  a  pianissimo 
close.  This  movement  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  rhythmic  beat  is 
irregular  throughout  (almost  every  bar  bears  a  varying  time  signa- 
ture) . 

The  second  movement  is  Allegro  2-4.  A  theme  played  by  the  second 
string  group  pizzicato  is  immediately  answered  by  another  theme  from 
the  alternate  group  bowed  and  forte.  These  themes,  much  altered 
and  supplemented,  provide  the  principal  material  for  this  fast  and 
scherzo-like  movement.  There  is  a  section  in  irregular  rhythm  fol- 
lowed by  a  fugato  on  the  second  theme.  The  movement  ends  vivo  and 
vivace. 

The  third  movement.  Adagio  3-2  changing  to  2-2,  has  been  referred 
to  by  Lawrence  Gilman  as  a  "mystical  nocturne,  elemental  and  earth- 
born."  The  xylophone  gives  a  free  tattoo  on  a  high  F  until  a  theme, 
chromatic  and  accentuated,  is  announced  by  the  first  viola  and  taken 
up  by  the  other  strings.  A  theme  of  more  flowing  character  is  given 
by  the  celesta  and  first  violins.  There  is  a  nebulous  episode  with 
glissandi  (or  arpeggios)  for  the  harp,  celesta,  and  pianoforte  over 
string  tremolos.  This  is  interrupted  by  a  5-4  section  for  the  same  in- 
struments but  of  more  downright  character.  The  Adagio  section 
returns  and  is  more  fully  developed. 

About  the  finale  Lawrence  Gilman  commented  interestingly  when 
this  music  was  performed  in  New  York:  "The  last  movement,  of 
irresistible  effectiveness,  is  an  exhilarating  Allegro  molto  based  chiefly 
on  a  tune  of  peasant  character,  a  dance  melody  built  on  the  intervals 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Mode  known  as  the  Lydian  (corresponding  to 
our  modern  major  scale  with  a  raised  fourth) ,  called,  by  mediaeval 
writers.  Modus  laetus  (The  Joyful  Mode) .  The  exuberant  subject 
of  Bart6k's  finale  is  introduced  at  the  sixth  measure  (2-2  time) ,  after 
prefatory  pizzicati  chords  of  the  strings.  This  tune  is  consorted  with 
another,  of  more  flat-footed  character,  heard  some  eighty-five  bars 
further  on,  in  3-2  time,  on  the  violas  and  'cellos.  There  are  subsidiary 
tunes  of  folk-like  character,  and  the  movement  passes  through  a  con- 
trasting phase,  Molto  moderato,  in  which  material  of  a  more  lyric 
nature  is  expressively  treated,  before  the  concluding  return  of  the 
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original  tempo.  In  the  instrumentation  of  this  movement  the  celesta 
is  replaced  in  certain  passages  by  a  second  piano/* 


There  are  certain  "moderns"  who,  bold  and  challenging  spirits  in 
their  youth,  keep  these  qualities  as  their  years  and  labors  accumu- 
late. So,  Schonberg,  Stravinsky,  Bartok,  have  remained  in  the  forefront 
of  innovation,  unsuperseded  by  a  younger  generation.  In  point  of  time, 
Bartok  has  had  a  slight  edge  upon  Schonberg  as  a  breaker  of  new  paths; 
his  rhythmic  irregularities  preceded  Stravinsky's  *'Sacre"  by  more 
than  a  decade.  This  may  be  strikingly  observed  in  the  First  String 
Quartet,  composed  in  1907,  and  the  maturing  and  full  flowering  of  his 
style  in  those  that  followed.  The  Fifth  Quartet  was  composed  in 
1934,  a  year  before  the  Music  for  Strings  and  Percussion,  and  the  Sixth 
and  last  in  1939. 

Philip  Hale  heard  in  1912  Bartok's  "Bear  Dance"  for  piano,  and 
remembered  years  later  the  effect  upon  a  Bostonian  assemblage:  "The 
composer  was  regarded  with  a  certain  indulgence  by  the  audience,  as, 
if  not  stark  mad,  certainly  an  eccentric  person.  There  are  today  some," 
he  added  (in  1928) ,  "now  that  his  reputation  is  firmly  established,  to 
whom  his  music  is  a  stumbling-block."  So,  even  at  that  time,  he  had 
ceased  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  enfant  terrible.  Any  change  in 
Bartok  as  a  figure  in  the  musical  world  was  due  less  to  the  composer, 
whose  development  was  notably  consistent,  than  to  a  change  in  the 
general  receptivity  of  the  listening  public.  The  receptivity  increased 
to  a  general  awareness  and  respect  only  after  his  death,  in  comparative 
poverty.  For  such  is  the  way  of  the  world. 

The  passing  of  years  and  the  experience  of  listening  have  clarified 
his  music,  reduced  the  number  of  those  who  are  baffled  by  it.  And 
even  those  who  may  not  yet  discern  his  more  positive  virtues  uni- 
versally admit  his  sober  and  honest  intentions,  his  prodigious  in- 
dustry, his  craftsman's  skill,  his  unremitting  zeal  for  his  racial  heritage. 
He  has  sought  out,  recorded,  and  scientifically  classified  with  enormous 
pains  the  folk  music  of  his  own  and  adjacent  peoples.  In  his  younger 
years  he  applied  an  assimilative,  questing  energy  to  the  musical  cultures 
of  Germany  and  France.  His  music,  at  heart  strongly  personal,  has  been 
colored  by  successive  "influences,"  the  most  deep-lying  being  the  traits 
of  the  Magyar  folk  songs  and  dance  music  with  which  he  has  steeped 
himself  so  long  and  so  fondly.  Like  emergent  "nationalists"  elsewhere 
—  Smetana  in  Bohemia,  Moussorgsky  in  Russia,  or  Vaughan  Williams 
in  England  —  he  has  succeeded  in  making  the  flavor  of  the  folk  heritage 
a  part  of  his  musical  nature  without  any  literal  borrowing  whatsoever 
of  its  musical  texts. 
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BOLERO 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses  Pyr^n^es,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


Bolero,  composed  by  commission  as  a  ballet  for  Ida  Rubinstein,  was  first  per- 
formed by  the  dancer  with  her  company  at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  November  22,  1928, 
Walther  Straram  conducting.  As  an  orchestral  piece  it  had  its  first  American  per- 
formance at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  of  New  York, 
November  14,  1929,  Toscanini  conducting.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at 
the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  6,  1929.  There  were 
further  performances  January  3,  1930,  November  28,  1930,  January  29,  1938,  and 
October  31,  1952. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  oboe  d'amore,  English  horn,  2 
clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  4  trumpets,  3 
trombones,  tuba,  3  saxophones,  timpani,  side  drums,  cymbals,  gong,  celesta,  harp, 
and  strings. 

Roland-Manuel  in  his  life  of  Ravel  tells  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  Bolero.  A  request  for  a  ballet  came  to  him,  according  to 
Roland-Manuel,  before  Ravel  made  his  first  journey  to  America  in 
1928*,  and  he  contemplated  an  orchestration  of  the  piano  suite  Iberia 
by  Albeniz.  It  was  on  his  return  that  he  learned  of  a  commission  for 
just  this  task  to  Arbosf  from  the  heirs  of  Albeniz.  According  to  this 
writer  the  obstruction  only  gave  an  excuse  to  his  habitual  indolence 
about  an  arrangement  of  this  sort.  Arb6s  learned  of  the  dijHiculty  and 
offered  to  withdraw  in  favor  of  Ravel,  but  Ravel,  finding  it  then  too 
late  to  produce  a  score  in  time,  was  not  loath  to  give  up  the  whole 
matter.  He  was  even  less  inclined  to  go  through  the  labor  pains  of  an 
original  work  than  to  bother  with  the  work  of  another.  An  obvious 
solution  came  to  him  in  the  idea  which  he  presently  carried  out:  to 
concoct  a  score  upon  an  original  theme  without  any  development  or 
ornamentation  whatsoever  by  the  simple  method  of  constant  repetition 
with  a  gradual  cumulative  intensity  by  variety  in  orchestration.  In  a 
letter  to  Nin,  Ravel  wrote  that  he  had  composed  an  unusual  new 
work:  "without  any  form  properly  speaking,  without  development, 
almost  without  modulation,  on  a  theme  of  the  Padilla  variety.":j: 

Joaquin  Nin,  the  Spanish  composer,  has  given  a  far  less  agreeable 
account  ("La  Revue  musicale,"  December,  1938).  Mme.  Ida  Rubin- 
stein, according  to  this  friend  of  Ravel,  approached  the  composer  for 


*  This  journey  included  a  visit  to  Boston  in  which  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
of  January  13  and  14. 

t  Enrique  Fernandez  Arbos  ( 1863-1939 ) ,  native  of  Madrid,  had  an  illustrious  career  as  a 
violinist.  He  served  as  concert  master  of  the  Boston  SjTnphony  Orchestra  in  the  season 
1903-04  and  conducted  this  orchestra  as  guest,  January  18-19,  1929,  when  his  orchestration 
of  three  movements  from  Iberia  was  performed. 

X  Nin  reminds  us  that  this  was  the  "trea  vulgaire"  author  of  Valencia. 
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a  Spanish  ballet  and  asked  for  an  orchestration  of  certain  dances  from 
Iberia  by  Albeniz.  Nin  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  E.  F.  Arbos 
had  been  commissioned  to  do  just  this  for  the  Spanish  dancer,  La 
Argentina.  Ravel  took  the  news  in  bad  grace  and  answered,  "Je  m'en 
f.  .  ,  !  Qui  est-ce  done  eet  ArbosT'  Nin  was  compelled  to  explain  to 
him  that  there  was  no  way  out  of  this  difficulty.  A  conference  with 
Mme.  Rubinstein  resulted  in  a  new  intention.  Ravel  retired  into  his 
study,  and  after  an  unusually  brief  composing  session  emerged  with 
Bolero. 

Ravel  disclaimed  any  attempt  to  write  an  authentic  Spanish  theme, 
or  a  real  bolero  at  all  —  his  tempo,  carefully  contrived  for  his  purposes, 
was  much  slower.  He  would  never  admit  that  his  Bolero  was  anything 
more  than  a  tour  de  force.  Madeleine  Goss  in  her  book  on  Ravel,  aptly 
quotes  the  French  proverb  "The  sauce  makes  the  fish"  (La  sauce  fait 
passer  le  poisson) .  Ravel  would  surely  have  been  amused  at  the  com- 
ment of  Andre  Suarez  (Revue  Musicale,  1938)  :  "Bolero  is  the  musical 
image  of  the  underlying  suffering  which  perhaps  afflicted  Ravel  all 
his  life  ....  a  combination  of  the  nightmare  which  haunted  Ravel 
and  of  the  dark  anguish  which  tormented  his  soul!"  Ravel  on  the  con- 
trary said  in  a  letter  to  Calvocoressi,  published  in  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph:  "I  am  particularly  desirous  that  there  should  be  no  mis- 
understanding about  my  Bolero.  It  is  an  experiment  in  a  very  special 
and  limited  direction  and  should  not  be  suspected  of  aiming  at  achiev- 
ing anything  other  or  more  than  what  it  actually  does  achieve.  Before 
the  first  performance  I  issued  a  warning  to  the  effect  that  what  I  had 
written  was  a  piece  lasting  seventeen  minutes  and  consisting  wholly  of 
'orchestral  tissue  without  music'  —  of  one  long,  very  gradual  crescendo. 
There  are  no  contrasts,  and  there  is  practically  no  invention  except 
in  the  plan  and  the  manner  of  execution.  The  themes  are  impersonal 
.  .  .  folk  tunes  of  the  usual  Spanish-Arabian  kind,  and  (whatever  may 
have  been  said  to  the  contrary)  the  orchestral  writing  is  simple  and 
straightforward  throughout,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  virtuosity 
...  I  have  done  exactly  what  I  set  out  to  do,  and  it  is  for  the 
listeners  to  take  it  or  leave  it." 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Eva  Gauthier,  who  witnessed  the 
original  production  of  Bolero  in  Paris  by  Mme.  Rubinstein,  attempts 
at  visualization  of  the  music  in  this  country  are  negligible  by  com- 
parison. The  setting  and  costumes  by  Alexandre  Benois  suggested 
a  painting  of  Goyer  and  depicted  a  large  table  in  a  public  tavern 
1  upon  which  the  principal  dancer  performed  her  convolutions  while 
the  men  standing  about  the  room  were  gradually  aroused  from 
apathy  to  a  state  of  high  excitement.  "The  dancer,"  according  to 
Prunieres,  "executed  a  stylized  interpretation  of  the  Bolero  amid  the 
growing  excitement  of  a  crowd  of  spectators  encouraging  her  with 
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their  applause  and  their  pounding  heels.  At  the  moment  when  the 
music  took  a  dramatic  turn,  we  saw  a  brawl.  Everything  seemed  to 
be  swept  along  by  the  music,  a  most  beautiful  spectacle."  Nevertheless, 
Bolero,  like  the  ballet  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  has  had  its  real  success  on 
the  concert  stage. 

Ravel  built  his  musical  structure  upon  a  long  theme  of  rhythmic 
character  suggestive  of  the  Spanish  dance  by  that  name,  but  by  no 
means  faithful  to  it  in  form  or  detail.  "He  fell  by  accident  on  the 
extraordinary  style  and  form,"  writes  Mme.  Gauthier,  "and  with  the 
melody  already  fixed  in  his  mind,  giving  the  title  of  Bolero,  but,  as  he 
said,  it  really  was  a  'danse  lascive.' "  The  composer,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, never  cultivated  fidelity  to  the  musical  titles  or  subjects  which 
he  borrowed.  He  once  remarked  to  his  friend  Calvocoressi,  answering 
the  charge  of  "artificiality"  often  brought  against  him:  "But  has  the 
idea  never  occurred  to  those  people  that  I  could  be  'artificial'  by 
nature?"  Ravel  here  chose  to  repeat  his  theme  again  and  again  without 
development  or  even  the  ornamentation  which  variations  would  in- 
volve, building  a  long  crescendo  from  drum  taps  pianissimo  through 
the  various  orchestral  colors  in  increasing  intensity,  to  a  climax  of 
utmost  sonority.  The  drum,  at  first  barely  audible,  sets  forth  the 
rhythm.  The  voice  of  the  solo  flute  (reinforced  by  the  clarinet  and 
bassoon)  sings  the  melody,  which  is  then  repeated  in  turn  by  the  E-flat 
clarinet,  the  oboe  d'amore,  the  trumpet,  the  tenor  saxophone,  and  the 
soprano  saxophone.  The  melody  is  then  taken  up  by  instruments  in 
groups,  the  wood  wind  at  first.  The  trombone  adds  its  voice,  and  then 
the  violins  join  the  wood  wind  in  a  concerted  repetition.  The  remain- 
ing strings  and  brass  are  gradually  added.  Near  the  end  the  percussion, 
horns  and  strings  greatly  increase  the  inexorable  rhythmic  tattoo.  At 
the  very  end,  the  orchestra,  having  maintained  an  unrelieved  C  major, 
modulates  with  startling  suddenness  to  the  key  of  E. 
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seventy-fifth  season  ♦  nineteen  hundred  fifty-five  and   fifty-six 
Seventieth  Season  in  New  York 


Third  Afternoon  Concert 

SATURDAY,  January  14 


Program 

ERNEST  ANSERMET,  Conductor 


Bartok Music  for  Strings,  Percussion  and  Celesta 

I.  Andante  tranquillo 

II.  Allegro 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

Stravinsky   Symphonies  for  Wind  Instruments 

intermission 


Franck   Symphony  in  D  minor 

I.    Lento;  Allegro  non  troppo 
II.    Allegretto 
III.     Allegro  non  troppo 


Performances  in  Boston  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week 
on  Monday  evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 

Music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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MUSIC  FOR  STRINGED  INSTRUMENTS,  PERCUSSION 

AND  CELESTA 
By  Bela  Bartok 


For  Notes  see  page  1 3 


SYMPHONIES  OF  WIND  INSTRUMENTS 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882 


The  Symphonies  \d' instruments  a  vent  was  composed  in  1920,  first  performed  at 
Queens  Hall,  London,  June  10,  1921,  and  published  by  the  Edition  Russe  de  Musique 
in  1926.  The  composer  revised  his  score  in  1947. 

It  is  written  for  22  wind  instruments  as  follows:  3  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 
3  clarinets,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and 
tuba. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Claude-Achille  Debussy. 

STRAVINSKY  coniposed  this  work  in  the  summer  of  1920  at  Carantet 
in  Brittany  and  completed  it  at  Garches.  His  L'Histoire  du  soldat, 
composed  two  years  before,  had  already  established  his  sudden  pre- 
dilection for  music  of  economical  means.  The  Symphonies  of  Wind 
Instruments  made  a  sort  of  complement  in  the  opposite  tone  color 
of  his  Concertino  for  String  Quartet  composed  shortly  afterward  and 
could  be  said  to  have  been  logically  followed  by  his  Octet  for  Wind 
Instruments  of  1923-24. 

As  in  the  Octet  the  composer  seems  to  have  been  eager  to  exploit 
the  color  possibilities  by  juxtaposition  of  the  various  wind  instruments 
treated  in  groups  rather  than  singly,  never  resorting  to  contrast  by 
dynamics.  In  performance  he  desired  an  even  and  natural  mezzo  forte 
and  a  giusto  beat  to  clarify  the  alternation  and  precision  of  his 
rhythmic  division.  The  composer  uses  the  word  "symphonies"  in  his 
title  plainly  in  the  loose  sense  of  the  joint  treatment  of  sounds,  and 
obviously  with  no  reference  to  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  word.  Eric 
Walter  White  in  Stravinsky,  a  Critical  Survey,  makes  an  interesting 
analysis  of  the  work,  showing  its  close-knit  and  balanced  construction, 
indicating  six  themes,  beginning  with  what  he  calls  a  "Bell  motif" 
and  ending  with  a  "Chorale."  These  themes  are  presented  in  alterna- 
tion with  episodes,  the  Chorale  being  revealed  in  its  definitive  form 
only  at  the  very  end. 
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"Thj  effect  of  this  method  of  construction  is  quite  extraordinary. 
Not  only  are  the  metres  of  the  various  episodes  geared  together  in 
simple  mathematical  ratio;  but,  once  a  subject  is  exposed,  however 
briefly,  it  seems  to  continue  implicitly,  though  silently,  until  it  is 
xe-exposed  at  some  later  moment  in  the  course  of  the  work.  These 
Symphonies  are  like  a  carpet  woven  out  of  a  number  of  differently 
colored  threads.  Quite  apart  from  the  surface  sound  in  performance, 
they  seem  to  have  a  hidden  sound  life  of  their  own  —  one  of  extreme 
richness  and  complexity.  The  final  impression  is  one  of  sombre  brazen 
mathematical  splendour,  in  which  the  various  episodes  are  framed  by 
a  strange  clangour  as  of  bells.  The  chorale  that  forms  the  coda  is 
particularly  moving.  It  consists  of  a  slow  solemn  succession  of  diatonic 
chords  moving  in  two  synchronised  streams.  The  even  tenor  of  this 
procession  is  interrupted  by  occasional  pauses.  The  movement  comes 
finally  to  rest  on  a  chord  of  the  ninth,  which  contains  in  it  the  chord 
of  the  dominant  as  well  as  the  tonic,  a  compression  that  takes  on  a 
special  significance  in  Stravinsky's  later  works." 

The  thematic  use  of  the  "Chorale"  is  explained  by  Stravinsky  in 
his  Chroniques  de  ma  vie,  wherein  he  also  explains  his  dedication  of 
the  piece  to  Debussy. 

"La  Revue  Musicale  planned  to  devote  one  of  its  issues  to  the 
memory  of  Debussy  and  to  include  music  written  especially  for 
the  occasion  by  contemporaries  and  admirers  of  the  great  composer. 
I  was  one  of  those  who  was  asked  to  contribute,  but  the  composition 
of  a  page  of  music  awoke  in  me  the  need  of  developing  my  musical 
thought  which  had  been  born  under  the  impulsion  of  the  solemn 
circumstances  which  had  prompted  it.  I  began  with  the  end.  I  wrote 
a  choral  phrase  which  later  was  to  terminate  my  Symphonies  d'instru- 
ments  a  vent  dedicated  to  Claude-Achille  Debussy  and  I  gave  to  the 
Revue  Musicale  this  first  fragment  in  a  reduction  for  piano. 

"It  was  in  Switzerland  that  I  had  learned  of  the  death  of  Debussy. 
When  I  had  seen  him  for  the  last  time  he  was  already  very  weak  and 
I  became  aware  that  he  was  destined  to  leave  us  soon.  But  this  expecta- 
tion was  not  enough  to  soften  the  blow,  quite  unexpected,  of  the 
announcement  of  his  death.  I  mourned  not  only  the  loss  of  a  man  to 
whom  I  was  sincerely  attached  and  who  showed  towards  me  a  great 
friendship  as  well  as  an  unalterable  good  will  towards  my  work  and 
myself,  I  regretted  no  less  the  loss  of  an  artist  who  even  while 
suffering  from  his  fatal  illness  had  been  able  to  preserve  the  fullness 
of  his  creative  power  with  no  diminution  of  his  musical  genius. 

"In  composing  my  Symphonies  I  naturally  thought  of  the  man  to 
whom  I  wished  to  dedicate  them.  I  asked  myself  what  impression  my 
music  would  have  made  upon  him  and  what  reactions  it  would  have 
brought  from  him,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  musical  language 
would  perhaps  have  disconcerted  him  as  was  the  case,  so  I  recall,  with 
my  {Le)  Roi  des  £.toiles,  likewise  dedicated  to  him,  when  we  played 
it  together  in  a  four-hand  arrangement.  This  last  piece  indeed  had 
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been  composed  in  the  epoch  of  the  Sacre,  that  is  to  say,  about  seven 
years  before  the  Symphonies.  Certainly  I  had  evolved  considerably 
since  that  time  and  in  a  direction  which  was  not  in  accord  with  the 
Debussyan  trends.  But  this  supposition  of  mine  did  not  in  the  least 
discourage  me.  In  my  thoughts,  the  homage  which  I  was  paying  to 
the  memory  of  a  great  musician  whom  I  admired  need  not  necessarily 
have  been  inspired  by  his  own  musical  ideas;  I  felt  it  right,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  express  myself  in  a  language  which  was  essentially 
my  own. 

"It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  —  and  it  is  that  which  determines 
the  uninterrupted  advance  of  evolution  both  in  art  and  in  other 
branches  of  human  activity  —  that  the  epochs  which  immediately 
precede  us  recede  for  the  time  being  while  other  epochs  much  more 
remote  become  familiar  to  us.  That  is  why  I  consider  that  it  would 
not  be  just  on  my  part  to  deliver  at  this  time  [1935]  a  judgment  on 
Debussy.  It  is  clear  that  his  aesthetic  and  that  of  his  time  could  not 
stimulate  just  now  my  own  course  of  musical  thinking,  while  in  no 
degree  belittling  my  recognition  of  his  striking  personality  which  sets 
him  far  above  his  numerous  satellites." 

A  letter  from  Claude  Debussy  to  Robert  Godet  of  January  4,  1916, 
would  indicate  a  certain  aloofness  in  this  composer's  attitude  toward 
the  younger  man.  His  remarks  should  be  discounted  on  account  of 
his  tendency  to  oversharpen  his  wit  for  the  sake  of  effect.  "I  have  just 
seen  Stravinsky.  He  says  'my  Oiseau  de  feu,  my  Sacre'  just  as  a  child 
would  say,  'my  top,  my  hoop,'  and  that  is  just  what  he  is:  a  spoiled 
child  who  sometimes  sticks  his  fingers  in  the  nose  of  music.  He  is  also 
a  young  savage  who  wears  tumultuous  cravats,  kisses  the  hand  of  a 
lady  while  stepping  on  her  feet.  When  he  is  an  old  man  he  will  be 
insupportable.  That  is  to  say,  he  will  support  no  music  whatever;  but 
at  this  moment  he  is  something  unheard  of! 

"He  professes  friendship  for  me  because  I  have  helped  him  mount 
a  ladder  from  the  top  of  which  he  hurls  grenades,  some  failing  to 
go  off. 

"But  once  more,  he  is  unheard  of.'* 


Stravinsky  has  described  his  disappointment  at  the  first  presentation 
of  this  work  in  the  Queens  Hall,  London,  in  1921,  when  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  was  the  conductor  and  when  the  piece  had  a  considerably  less 
than  warm  reception. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  work  was  given  in  an  ill-chosen  sequence. 
This  music,  composed  for  a  score  of  wind  instruments,  an  ensemble 
to  which  people  were  not  accustomed  at  that  time  and  whose  timbre 
was  bound  to  seem  rather  disappointing,  was  placed  immediately  after 
the  pompous  marches  of  The  Golden  Cockerel,  with  their  well  known 
orchestral  brilliance.  And  this  is  what  happened.  As  soon  as  the 
marches  were  over,  three-quarters  of  the  instrumentalists  left  their 
desks,  and  in  the  vast  arena  of  the  Queens    Hall  I  saw  my  twenty 
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musicians  still  in  their  places  at  the  back  o£  the  platform  at  an 
enormous  distance  from  the  conductor.  ...  To  conduct  or  control  a 
group  of  instruments  at  such  a  distance  is  an  exceedingly  arduous 
task.  It  was  particularly  so  on  this  occasion,  as  the  character  of  my 
music  demanded  the  most  delicate  care  if  it  was  to  reach  and  tame  the 
ears  of  the  public.  Both  my  work  and  Koussevitzky  himself  were  thus 
victimised  by  untoward  circumstances  in  which  no  conductor  in  the 
world  could  have  made  good." 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MINOR 
By  Cesar  Frangk 

Born  at  Liege,  Belgium,  December  lo,  1822;  died  at  Paris,  November  8,  1890 


The  Symphony  by  Cesar  Franck  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Conservatoire 
Orchestra  of  Paris,  February  17,  1889.  The  symphony  reached  Germany  in  1894, 
when  it  was  performed  in  Dresden;  England  in  1896  (a  Lamoureux  concert  in 
Queen's  Hall) .  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on 
April  15,  1899,  Wilhelm  Gericke,  conductor. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets-a-piston,  3  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  harp  and  strings. 

IT  IS  not  hard  to  sympathize  with  the  state  of  mind  of  Franck's 
devoted  circle,  who  beheld  so  clearly  the  flame  of  his  genius,  while 
the  world  ignored  and  passed  it  by.  They  were  naturally  incensed 
by  the  inexplicable  hostility  of  some  of  Franck's  fellow  professors  at 
the  Conservatoire,  and  moved  to  winged  words  in  behalf  of  their 
lovable  ''maitre/'  who,  absorbed  and  serene  in  his  work,  never  looked 
for  either  performance  or  applause  —  was  naively  delighted  when  those 
blessings  sparingly  descended  upon  him. 

To  probe  back  into  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  the  compo- 
sition of  Franck's  Symphony  and  its  performance  in  the  musical  Paris 
of  1889  is  to  revive  a  controversial  spirit  which  no  longer  exists.  This 
Symphony,  which  is  now  generally  recognized  for  its  worth  in  the 
standard  repertoire,  was  for  years  after  the  death  of  its  composer  a 
subject  for  discussion  and  disagreement.  Those  who  lived  and  worked 
with  Franck  found  his  music  expressive  of  the  master  they  loved  and 
welcomed  it  accordingly.  They  were  indignant  with  those  who  gave 
no  more  than  passing  attention  to  the  obscure  organist  of  the 
Conservatoire.*    These   reluctant  musicians   were   annoyed    that   the 


*  D'Indy  pours  Just  derision   upon  the  ministry  who,   as  late  as  August,    1885,   awarded  the 
ribbon  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  to  "Franck  (Cesar  Auguste),  professor  of  organ." 
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otherwise  unassertive  teacher  had  the  effrontery  to  compose  music  out 
of  the  expected  pattern.  If  Franck  was  aware  of  this  surrounding 
controversy  he  gave  no  sign  of  being  disturbed  by  it.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  ardent  claims  made  by  his  fellow  members  in  the 
Societe  Nationale  spurred  the  passive  indifference  of  musicians  "out- 
side" into  active  rejection. 

Vincent  d'Indy's  book  on  the  *'Maitre"  has  long  been  accepted  as  the 
gospel  of  the  Franck  movement,  but  it  cannot  stand  eternally  as  a 
clear  and  just  account.  His  description,  for  example,  of  the  first 
performance  of  the  Symphony  at  the  Conservatoire  leans  rather 
heavily  on  the  official  resistance  within  the  institution  and  the  spiteful 
remarks  by  various  musicians  with  which  it  was  greeted.  It  is  true  that 
Jules  Garcin,  the  conductor  at  the  Conservatoire,  brought  the  Sym- 
phony to  performance  by  his  "benevolent  obstinacy,"  as  d'Indy  has 
called  it,  against  a  dead  weight  of  reactionary  reluctance;  that  a  con- 
ductor like  Lamoureux,  who  had  come  to  grief  with  Les  bolides, 
fought  shy  of  the  Symphony  when  approached  in  its  behalf.  D'Indy's 
anecdote  that  "a  professor  at  the  Conservatoire,"  whom  he  did  not 
name,  dismissed  the  Symphony  for  using  such  an  unsymphonic  instru- 
ment as  an  English  horn,  has  been  perhaps  over-quoted,  since  it  was 
nothing  more  than  somebody's  conversational  remark.  His  attack  on 
Gounod  is  more  serious,  for  the  man  is  named,  while  the  remark, 
printed  in  italics,  was  also  conversational.  D'Indy  quotes  Gounod  as 
calling  the  Symphony,  before  a  "cortege  of  male  and  female  adorers," 
the  "affirmation  of  incompetence,  pushed  to  dogmatic  lengths."* 
Since  d'Indy  was  not  one  of  the  " adulate urs,"  he  may  have  picked  it 
up  at  second  hand.  Leon  Vallas  takes  d'Indy  to  task  on  this.  "Both  the 
opinion  and  the  meaningless  jargon  in  which  it  is  couched  seem 
improbable  in  the  last  degree.  According  to  another  anecdote,  told  by 
Georges  Rodenbach  in  Figaro  on  December  24,  1896,  Gounod  is 
reported  as  saying  'It  is  the  negation  of  music'  That  remark  too 
seems  hardly  credible.  Whatever  differences  in  outlook  and  taste 
separated  the  two  old  friends,  Gounod  always  recognized  the  mastery 
of  his  fellow-musician.  If  at  times  he  criticized  certain  of  Franck's 
tendencies  —  his  excessive  refinement  and  his  lack  of  simplicity  —  he 
never  ceased  to  acclaim  him  as  a  great  artist.  One  need  attach  no 
importance  to  certain  solemn  pontifical  utterances  of  the  composer  of 
Faust,  bandied  about,  distorted,  and  twisted  out  of  recognition  by  the 
malignancy  of  the  public." 

Franck's  Symphony  was  inevitably  compared  with  the  Symphony 
by  Saint-Saens  in  C  minor,  which  had  been  introduced  on  January  9, 
1887.  D'Indy  has  claimed  that  Franck  could  not  have  known   the 


*  "L'affirmation  de  I'impuissance  poussie  jusq'au  dogme." 
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Symphony  at  the  time,  but  Vallas  retorts  with  the  statement  that 
^'Sketches  for  Franck's  Symphony  were  jotted  down  during  two 
months  of  the  summer  of  1887  —  that  is,  six  months  and  more  after 
the  publication  and  performance  of  the  Saint-Saens."  That  both 
symphonies  lean  to  the  color  of  the  organ  and  that  both  have  a  cyclic 
recurrence  need  only  mean  that  both  were  composed  at  a  time  when 
such  traits  were  likely.  The  opinion  of  Bellaigue  that  "One  is  night, 
the  other  day;  in  the  Saint-Saens  one  breathes  freely;  in  the  Franck 
one  is  stifled  and  dies"  may  be  compared  with  the  opinion  of  d'Indy 
that  "the  final  impression  of  doubt  and  sadness"  felt  in  the  Symphony 
of  Saint-Saens  has  its  exact  opposite  in  Franck's  Symphony,  which 
is  "a  continual  ascent  towards  pure  gladness  and  life-giving  light 
because  the  workmanship  is  solid  and  its  themes  are  manifestations 
of  ideal  beauty."  It  would  hardly  occur  to  a  listener  today  to  compare 
two  symphonies  which  are  as  different  as  were  their  two  composers. 

The  impatience  of  the  Franck  disciples  extended,  less  reasonably, 
to  the  public  which  allowed  him  to  die  before  awaking  to  the  urgent 
beauty  of  his  art.  Ropartz,  for  instance,  tried  to  console  himself  with 
the  philosophical  reflection:  "All  true  creators  must  be  in  advance 
of  their  time  and  must  of  necessity  be  misunderstood  by  their  con- 
temporaries: Cesar  Franck  was  no  more  of  an  exception  to  this  rule 
than  other  great  musicians  have  been;  like  them,  he  was  misunder- 
stood." A  study  of  the  dates  and  performances,  which  d'Indy  himself 
has  listed,  tends  to  exonerate  the  much  berated  general  public, 
which  has  been  known  to  respond  to  new  music  with  tolerable 
promptness  when  they  are  permitted  to  hear  it  even  adequately 
presented.  The  performances  of  Franck's  music  while  the  composer 
lived  were  patchy  and  far  between. 

Through  almost  all  of  his  life,  Paris  was  not  even  aware  of  Franck. 
Those  who  knew  him  casually  or  by  sight  must  have  looked  upon  him 
simply  as  a  mild  little  organist  and  teacher  at  the  Conservatoire,  who 
wrote  unperformed  oratorios  and  operas  in  his  spare  time.  And  such 
indeed  he  was.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Franck  gave  the  world  little 
opportunity  for  more  than  posthumous  recognition  —  and  not  so  much 
because  this  most  self-effacing  of  composers  never  pushed  his  cause, 
as  because  his  genius  ripened  so  late.  When  he  had  reached  fifty-seven 
there  was  nothing  in  his  considerable  output  (with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  La  Redemption  or  Les  bolides)  which  time  has  proved  to  be 
of  any  great  importance.  Les  Beatitudes,  which  he  completed  in  that 
year  (1879)  had  neither  a  full  nor  a  clear  performance  until  three 
years  after  his  death,  when,  according  to  d'Indy,  "the  effect  was  over- 
whelming, and  henceforth  the  name  of  Franck  was  surrounded  by 
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ERNEST  ANSERMET 

Mr.  Ansermet  has  recently  been  hon- 
ored by  the  City  of  Geneva  with  the 
award  of  the  **Prix  de  Geneve**  The 
newspaper,  France- Amerique,  (July  31, 
1955)  reminds  us  that  this  award  looks 
back  to  the  foundation  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  by  Horace-Benedict  179  years  ago. 
On  the  presentation  of  the  prize  M. 
Albert  Dussoix,  the  Mayor  of  Geneva, 
spoke  as  follows :  "It  is  with  great  pride 
that  we  add  today  to  the  winners  of  the 
*Prix  de  Geneve*  the  name  of  Ernest 
Ansermet,  founder  and  leader  of  the 
Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  rotnande,  honor- 
able citizen  of  our  Republic.  .  .  In  past 
years  at  the  desk  of  the  Ballets  Russes 
of  Diaghilev  in  Paris,  before  the  publics 
of  Berlin,  Vienna,  Budapest,  Salzburg, 
Moscow,  Leningrad,  Stockholm,  Copen- 
hagen, Madrid,  Lisbon,  London,  the 
United  States,  and  South  America,  his 
unequaled  interpretation  of  modern 
music  has  come  to  stand  for  the  incarna- 
tion of  European  culture,  for  it  can  be 
said  of  him  that  constant  activity  of  the 
spirit  is  a  fundamental  need  of  his 
nature." 

•    • 

WHISTLER'S  "NOCTURNES"  AND 
DEBUSSY'S 

Long  before  Debussy  fastened  upon 
"Nocturnes"  as  a  title  for  his  music, 
James  McNeil  Whistler  had  done  the 
same  for  his  canvases  and  obviously  sug- 
gested to  Debussy  the  useful  word. 
Whistler,  however,  had  stressed  the 
noncommittal  aspect  of  his  titles,  while 
dismissing  the  delineative  side  of  his 
paintings  as  unimportant. 

"Take  the  picture  of  my  mother,  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy  as  an 
'Arrangement  in  Grey  and  Black.'  Now 
that  is  what  it  is.  To  me  it  is  interesting 
as  a  picture  of  my  mother ;  but  what  can 
or  ought  the  public  to  care  about  the 
identity  of  the  portrait?" 


Not  only  has  posterity  persistently 
concentrated  upon  the  "identity  of  the 
portrait" — it  has  as  consistently  disre- 
garded the  appellation  "Arrangement  in 
Grey  and  Black." 

It  will  be  seen  in  his  further  remarks 
that  Whistler  was  completely  at  odds 
with  Debussy,  theoretically  speaking, 
since  Debussy,  adapting  his  title  "Noc- 
turnes/' was  to  use  it  as  suggestively 
as  possible.  At  the  same  time  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  two  artists, 
despite  all  their  protestations,  were 
working  in  the  same  "impressionistic" 
field  with  an  approach  to  their  art  which 
was  very  close  indeed. 

"Why  should  not  I  call  my  works 
'symphonies,'  'arrangements,'  'harmo- 
nies,' and  'nocturnes'?"  wrote  Whistler. 
"I  know  that  many  good  people  think 
my  nomenclature  funny  and  myself 
'eccentric'  Yes,  'eccentric'  is  the  adjec- 
tive they  find  for  me. 

"The  vast  majority  of  English  folk 
cannot  and  will  not  consider  a  picture 
as  a  picture,  apart  from  any  story  which 
it  may  be  supposed  to  tell. 

"As  music  is  the  poetry  of  sound,  so 
is  painting  the  poetry  of  sight,  and  the 
subject-matter  has  nothing  to  do  with 
harmony  of  sound  or  of  colour. 

"The  great  musicians  knew  this. 
Beethoven  and  the  rest  wrote  music  — 
simply  music;  symphony  in  this  key, 
concerto  or  sonata  in  that. 

"On  F  or  G  they  constructed  celestial 
harmonies  —  as  harmonies  —  as  combi- 
nations, evolved  from  the  chords  of  F  or 
G  and  their  minor  correlatives. 

"This  is  pure  music  as  distinguished 
from  airs  —  commonplace  and  vulgar  in 
themselves,  but  interesting  from  their 
associations,  as,  for  instance,  'Yankee 
Doodle,'  or  'Partant  pour  la  Syrie'** 
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a  halo  of  glory,  destined  to  grow  brighter  as  time  went  on."  The 
masterpieces  -  Psyche,  the  Symphony,  the  String  Quartet,  the  Violin 
Sonata,  the  Three  Organ  Chorales,  all  came  within  the  last  four  years 
of  his  life,  and  the  Symphony  —  that  most  enduring  monument  of 
Franck's  genius,  was  first  performed  some  twenty  months  before  his 
death.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  musicians  rallied  to  the  masterly  new 
scores  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  and  lost  no  time  in  spreading  the 
gospel  of  Franck  —  a  gospel  which  was  readily  apprehended.  Ysaye 
played  the  Violin  Sonata  (dedicated  to  him)  in  town  after  town;  the 
Quartet  was  performed  at  the  Salle  Pleyel  by  the  Societe  Nationale  de 
Musi  que  (April  19,  1890),  and  the  whole  audience,  so  we  are  told, 
rose  to  applaud  the  composer.  And  after  Franck's  death,  his  music, 
aided  (or  hindered)  by  the  zealous  pronouncements  of  the  militant 
school  which  had  grown  at  his  feet,  made  its  way  increasingly  to 
popular  favor. 

French  musicians  testify  as  to  the  rising  vogue  of  Franck's  music  in 
the  early  nineties.  Leon  Vallas  in  his  life  of  Debussy  laments  that  the 
Parisian  public  of  that  time,  "still  carried  along  on  a  flood  of 
romanticism,"  could  not  be  diverted  to  the  self-contained  elegance 
of  the  then  new  impressionist  composer.  "The  select  shrines  were  still 
consecrated  to  the  cult  of  a  fierce,  grandiloquent,  philosophical  art: 
Beethoven's  last  quartets,  the  new  works  of  Cesar  Franck  —  discovered 
very  late  in  the  day  —  and  Richard  Wagner's  great  operas  —  these 
complex,  ambitious  works,  so  full  of  noble  beauty,  were  alone  capable 
of  arousing  an  enthusiasm  that  bordered  on  delirium."  Paul  Lan- 
dormy,  writing  for  La  Victoire,  lists  these  same  composers,  and  singles 
out  Franck's  Quintet  and  Quartet,  as  having  been  accorded  at  that 
time  "an  excessive  admiration,  romantic  in  its  violence."  Derepas, 
writing  in  1897,  ^^^^  ^^  ^  veritable  Franck  inundation,  and  the 
composer's  son  then  wrote  to  him  that  he  received  every  day  quantities 
of  letters  and  printed  matter  about  his  father.  When  once  the  special 
harmonic  style  of  Franck,  his  absorption  in  the  contemplative  moods 
of  early  organ  music  had  caught  the  general  imagination,  his  musical 
faith  needed  no  preaching. 
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CESAR  FRANCK:    ''PATER  SERAPHICUS"? 


IT  CAN  be  said  of  Franck,  as  of  no  other  composer  in  the  halls  of  fame^ 
that  until  the  age  of  fifty  he  had  neither  achieved  public  attention^ 
nor  indeed,  until  The  Redemption  of  1870,  found  himself  as  a  com- 
poser. He  was  known  as  an  organist  (a  musical  species  then  not  highly 
rated  in  Paris),  who  gave  organ  lessons  at  the  Conservatoire  by  the  good 
fortune  of  a  recent  appointment,  and  as  a  teacher  of  piano  who  went 
about  from  house  to  house,  also  taking  any  job  as  accompanist  that 
would  add  a  few  francs  to  the  small  family  budget.  He  had  composed,, 
perhaps  with  many  secret  hopes,  and  from  the  age  of  nineteen,  many 
pieces  for  piano,  for  organ,  for  voices  (mostly  for  church  use).  There 
was  an  oratorio,  Ruth,  of  1846,  an  opera  comedy,  Le  Valet  de  Ferine 
(1852),  a  Mass,  many  smaller  works,  while  The  Beatitudes  was  a  project 
for  years  uncompleted.  It  was  futile  for  his  devotees  later  on  to  raise 
the  cry  of  "Neglect!"  Not  one  of  his  works  before  the  Panis  Angelicus 
of  1872  is  performed  now,  except  as  a  curiosity. 

Franck  for  the  most  part  followed  the  line  of  mediocrity  then  current, 
indeed  showing  glimpses  of  a  finer  musical  quality  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  discerning  individuals.  Liszt  befriended  him  as  a  youth 
and  carried  his  Opus  i  (the  trios  of  1841)  to  Germany  for  perform- 
ance. Von  Billow  wrote  him  warm  letters.  He  was  continually  singled 
out  as  a  composer  of  promise  at  home  (that  is  to  say,  in  France;  he 
was  technically  a  Belgian  until  1872),  but  still  by  individuals.  Vallas* 
demonstrates  how  the  music  of  the  early  Franck  found  frequent 
performances  of  which  d'Indy  (considered  until  now  his  definitive 
biographer)  has  told  us  nothing,  and  encouraging  attention  in  the  press. 
Skeptical  critics  were  in  evidence,  but  they  were  in  the  minority. 

That  Franck  never  pushed  his  cause  nor  obtruded  his  creative 
ambitions  will  not  alone  explain  his  slow  development.  For  one  thing, 
circumstances  were  against  him.  His  father,  with  no  apparent  under- 
standing of  his  son's  character,  dominated  him  from  childhood  and 
systematically  groomed  him  to  dazzle  the  world  as  a  piano  virtuoso, 
having  named  him  Cesar-Auguste.  The  name  must  have  been  a  cross 
to  the  mild  young  man,  especially  when  he  was  the  subject  of  constant 
sly  irony  from  patronizing  critics  who  compared  his  efforts  as  composer 
and  as  pianist  with  the  earlier  but  more  successful  efforts  of  the 
Imperial  Caesar  to  conquer  the  country  then  called  "Gaul."  On 
coming  of  age,  Cesar-Auguste  dropped  the  "Auguste"  with  alacrity. 
Poorly  paid  for  his  efforts  as  teacher  and  organist,  Franck  had  to 
devote  most  of  his  time  for  many  years  to  routine,  and  very  little  to 

*  CSsar  Franck,  by  Leon  Vallas,  translated  by  Hubert  Foss  (George  G.  Harrep  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
London,  1951).  The  definitive  biographer  of  Debussy  here  supplants  what  he  calls  d'Indy's 
"hagiolatry"  with  an  illuminating  factual  record,  to  which  this  account  is  largely  indebted. 
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composing.  But  there  was  a  more  serious  reason  than  this.  Franck, 
with  pure  classical  tendencies  and  a  keen  aptitude  in  counterpoint,  was 
surrounded  by  music  of  superficial  standards.  The  organs  of  Paris  were 
inadequate  until  Franck  was  appointed  to  the  church  of  Ste.  Clotilda, 
which  had  a  fine  one  with,  incidentally,  adequate  pedals.  Bach  was 
little  played.  What  Franck  plainly  needed  was  a  clear  and  gleaming 
purpose,  a  sharp  power  of  rejection.  This  last,  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  he  sadly  lacked.  He  would  express  his  delight  in  the  music  of 
another  which  was  obviously  shoddy,  or  smile  complacently  over  an 
effort  of  his  own  which  was  lame  and  impotent. 

Debussy  (in  Monsieur  Croche)  pointed  out  as  Franck's  most  out- 
standing trait  his  "ingenuousness."  His  simplicity  was  his  saving  grace,, 
but  it  was  also  his  undoing.  He  would  listen  to  almost  anyone's  advice. 
He  would  accept  any  text  if  the  subject  appealed  to  him,  and  he  usually 
received  miserable  ones  such  as  The  Beatitudes,  before  which  in 
Debussy's  words  "even  the  most  stout-hearted  man  must  recoil."  As 
Debussy  further  put  it,  "he  was  a  man  without  malice  to  whom  the 
finding  of  a  beautiful  harmony  was  sufficient  for  a  whole  day  of 
contentment." 

This  is  not  the  principle  of  development.  Nor  is  it  the  principle  of 
revolt,  and  the  spirit  of  revolt  he  had  eventually  to  find,  for  his  true 
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nature,  Walloon,  French,  Austrian,  mystic  —  what  you  will  —  was 
completely  at  odds  with  every  musical  tendency  about  him.  The  older 
men  in  the  seats  of  fame  in  France  were  Meyerbeer,  Rossini,  Adam, 
Thomas,  Offenbach,  Gounod,  composers  of  the  theatre,  which  was 
never  his  field.  His  younger  contemporaries,  Massenet,  Lalo,  Bizet, 
Delibes,  Saint-Saens,  were  also  not  unconnected  with  the  theatre 
(where,  of  course,  profit  lay).  Nor  were  they  any  closer  to  the  Bachian 
spirit  of  religious  contemplation.  Berlioz  must  be  mentioned  sepa- 
rately as  an  exception  to  all  category.  He  was  something  of  an  atheist, 
and  in  other  ways  Franck's  opposite.  Their  association  was  never  close, 
although  Franck  admired  him  and  borrowed  a  few  ideas.  Faure, 
Franck's  junior  by  twenty- three  years,  developed  slowly  and  late  for 
much  the  same  reason  that  Franck  did.  Franck's  ear  was  alert  to  the 
great  past  masters.  Bach  and  Beethoven  in  particular,  and  as  d'Indy 
tells  us,  to  the  Lieder  of  Schubert,  the  piano  music  of  Schumann. 
Mehul  was  one  of  his  minor  gods.  Liszt  he  admired  and  copied. 
Felicien  David,  who  started  a  passing  craze  for  exotic  coloring, 
touched  him  as  well. 

He  was  infected,  as  were  all  others  for  a  time,  by  the  Wagnerian 
domination.  Franck  heard  the  first  act  of  Tristan  at  the  Lamoureux 
concerts  in  1884  (lacking  the  price  of  a  journey  to  Bayreuth)  and  was 
enthralled.  He  took  more  than  a  hint  from  that  sudden  inundation 
of  passion  and  of  chromaticism.  But  did  not  Bach  and  Mozart  find 
sustenance  outside  of  their  immediate  (and  limited)  surroundings? 
The  proof  of  Franck's  true  stature  was  that  he  at  last  transformed  the 
ideas  of  others  into  his  own  image.  D'Indy  coins  a  word  for  this 
phenomenon:    ''originaliser." 

At  the  age  of  fifty,  Franck  began  to  emerge  from  his  obscurity.  He 
had  had,  and  continued  to  have,  many  devoted  friends  who  believed 
in  his  music  because  it  reflected  the  sweet  nature  of  the  little,  unnoticed 
man  whom  they  loved.  Their  enthusiasms  were  of  little  avail,  because 
enthusiasm  is  never  really  shared  except  at  first  hand.  When  people 
in  numbers  actually  heard  the  articulate  Franck,  which  is  to  say  after 
his  death,  the  Symphony  having  preceded  his  death  by  one  year,  they 
responded  quickly  enough. 

One  step  in  this  direction  was  the  founding,  in  1870,  of  the  Societe 
Nationale  by  Saint-Saens  and  Bussine.  The  tastes  of  the  Society  were 
diverse,  but  their  motto,  inspired  by  patriotism  for  a  defeated  France, 
was  ''Ars  Gallica/'  and  their  purpose  was  "to  act  in  brotherly  unity." 
Since  the  Societe  Nationale  consisted  of  Franck's  devoted  friends, 
Massenet,  Faure,  Guiraud,  Dubois,  Duparc,  soon  to  be  joined  by 
d'Indy,  in  deference  to  their  senior  member  the  group  gave  per- 
formances of  Franck's  music  almost  weekly  to  all  who  would  come 
and  listen. 
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The  real  awakener  however  was  the  Piano  Quintet  of  1879.  It 
revealed  a  new  Franck,  an  unchurchly  Franck  of  open  Romantic  fervor, 
of  mounting  periods,  with  a  sensuousness  that  must  have  derived  from 
Wagner,  but  which  was  more  chaste,  and  no  mere  copy  of  Wagner. 
The  music  immediately  took  hold  of  its  audiences,  but  disturbed  some 
of  the  master's  purer  adherents.  One  wonders  why  d'Indy,  minutely 
analyzing  each  major  work,  slides  quickly  past  the  Quintet. 

Deliberately  studying  the  musical  forms  then  current  and  successful, 

Franck  tried  his  hand  at  each.    He  produced  two  symphonic  poems 

(Les  J^olides  and  Le  Chasseur  Maudit) ,  the  Variations  symphoniques 

(for  Diemer),  the  Quintet,  the  String  Quartet  (which  Ysaye  fell  upon 

in  1889  and  played  far  and  wide) ,  the  Symphony. 

From  1872,  Franck  began  to  be  increasingly  noticed  and  respected. 
In  that  year  he  was  made  Professor  of  Organ  at  the  Conservatoire. 
The  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  tardily  came  to  him.  By 
force  of  circumstances  not  of  his  own  making  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Societe  Nationale  in  place  of  the  much  peeved  Saint-Saens. 
The  number  of  followers  increased  and  became  a  cult.  The  Franckists 
had  their  day,  as  the  fervid  style  of  the  master  was  perpetuated  in  the 
music  of  Lekeu,  Chausson,  and  Duparc.  But  only  too  soon  the 
PelUastres  took  the  center  of  attention. 

D'Indy  has  given  posterity  the  vivid  picture,  backed  by  the  familiar 
painting  of  Jeanne  Rongier,  of  the  Maitre  in  his  organ  loft  at  Ste. 
Clotilde  improvising  to  the  amazement  of  all  hearers.  The  improvisa- 
tions may  have  sometimes  reached  celestial  heights,  but  one  must  reflect 
that  they  grew  from  something  far  less  inspired.  The  very  habit  of 
improvisation  must  have  begun  with  the  postludes  familiar  in  all 
churches,  the  convenient  dalliance  with  sustained  chords  and  alternat- 
ing stops  as  the  congregation,  minds  already  on  Sunday  dinner,  make 
their  way  out.  The  fine  organ  at  Ste.  Clotilde  which  was  Franck's  from 
1858  surely  gave  birth  to  some  of  his  finest  thoughts.  Yet  one  suspects 
that  the  really  fine  ones  somehow  got  written  down. 

Few  would  disagree  with  d'Indy's  opinion  that  Franck,  choosing 
subjects  which  contrasted  the  forces  of  good  and  evil,  was  far  more 
convincing  in  the  former.  Satan  in  the  Beatitudes  is  "pompous  and 
theatrical,"  rebellion  and  tyranny  negative  quantities,  musically  speak- 
ing, while  beside  the  choruses  of  the  heavenly  host  in  the  Redemption 
he  finds  even  Perugino's  angels  "somewhat  affected  in  their  attitudes." 
Franck's  music  shows  him  an  unworldly  person,  just  as  Liszt's 
Mephistopheles,  who  is  a  far  more  interesting  musical  figure  than  his 
St.  Elizabeth,  shows  that  composer  a  man  of  the  world.  But  to  carry 
the  identification  further  and  describe  Franck  as  a  Pater  seraphicus  is 
a  line  of  logic  which  might  turn  the  good  Abbe  into  a  Diabolus. 

A  man's  music  is  in  some  degree  a  reflection  of  his  nature,  but  as  a 
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creation  o£  his  fantasy  it  is  not  necessarily  autobiographical.  Franck 
was  angelic  in  his  serenity,  his  lack  of  guile  or  rancor,  his  infinite 
patience  before  the  jealous  hostility  of  certain  colleagues  and  the  loud 
protestations  of  his  followers.  His  church  may  have  been  his  sanctuary, 
but  it  was  also  by  force  of  circumstances  his  workshop  and  his  daily 
bread.  D'Indy  was  indignant  with  those  "short-sighted  writers  who 
tried  to  compare  Franck's  ideal  of  Christ  .  .  .with  that  ambiguous 
philanthropist  whom  Ernest  Renan  has  presented  to  us  under  His 
name."  What  d'Indy  does  not  tell  us  is  that  Franck,  who  was  evidently 
a  free-thinker  and  no  doctrinaire,  was  much  taken  with  the  historical, 
the  human  presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  Vie  de  Jesus  until  his  strict 
Roman  Catholic  pupil  talked  him  out  of  it. 

If  Franck  was  as  lofty  as  d'Indy  describes  him,  as  unconcerned  with 
^'glory,  money,  or  immediate  success,"  he  would  be  a  far  less  humanly 
lovable  man  than  he  was.  He  was  invariably  delighted  when  an 
audience  showed  signs  of  pleasure.  He  was  always  looking  hopefully 
for  recognition.  He  had  to  chase  after  francs  too  long,  for  household 
reasons,  to  be  indifferent  to  them.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  ventured 
into  the  entirely  uncongenial  field  of  opera  without  thought  of  the 
fortune  opera  might  bring. 

His  attempts  at  operas,  which  had  unconvincing  librettos,  and 
which  leaned  with  an  unfortunate  insistence  upon  the  style  of  Meyer- 
beer, bring  up  the  claim  of  Vallas  that  Franck  was  always  the  puppet 
of  stronger  wills.  According  to  this  writer,  he  composed  Le  Valet  de 
Ferme  and  Hulda  to  satisfy  his  actress  wife  and  her  inborn  allegiance 
to  the  theatre,  Ghiselle  in  1888  to  placate  her  in  her  bitter  opposition 
to  the  Quintet  and  its  adherents,  who  included  his  fair  pupil  Augusta 
Holmes.  If  Franck  submitted  to  a  tyrant  in  his  father,  he  also  broke 
away  from  him.  He  came  under  a  new  domination  by  his  more  zealous 
pupils  in  the  last  years  as  they,  loudly  crying  his  cause,  pushed  him  to 
develop  his  style  of  instrumental  classicism,  in  the  face  of  the  disap- 
proval of  his  wife  and  his  son  Georges.  But  one  suspects  that  in  his 
unassertive  way  he  had  a  mind  of  his  own.  Even  his  saintly  silence  in 
the  face  of  enmity,  as  when  his  envious  colleagues  at  the  Conservatoire 
withheld  awards  from  his  pupils  out  of  sheer  spite,  may  well  have  been 
a  wise  avoidance  of  petty  intra-mural  quarreling.  The  strong  and 
confident  musical  voice  of  the  final  years  bespeaks  the  self-sufficient 
Franck. 

J.    N.    B. 
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RCA    VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Berlioz  "Fantastic  Symphony" 

Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"   (complete) 

"Summer  Nights"  (De  Los  Angeles) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  (complete) 
Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Rubinstein) 

Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Fiolin  Concerto  No.  1  (Menuhin) 
Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Brailowsky) 
Debussy  "The  Blessed  Damozel"  (De  Los  Angeles) 
Handel  "Water  Music"  Suite  (arr.  Harty) 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  104 
Honegger  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Lalo  Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ts" 
Menotti  Violin  Concerto   (Spivakovsky) 
Mosart  Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"   (complete) 

"La  Valse" 

"Pa vane  for  a  Dead  Princess" 

"Rapsodie  Bspagnole" 
Roussel  "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 
Saint-Saens  Overture  to  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (Brailowsky^ 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Overture  to  "Genoveva" 

Symphony  No.  1 
Strauss  "Don  Quixote"  (Soloist,  Piatigorsky) 
Tchaikovshy  Violin  Concerto  (Milstein) 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Bach  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  Mozart    "Eine    kleine    Nachtmnsik"  : 

6;  Suites  Nos.  1,  4  Serenade  No.   10,  for   Woodwind« 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  9  Symphonies  Nos.  36,  "Linz" :  39 

Berlioz  "Harold  in  Italy"  Prolcofietf  "Classical"  Symphonv ;  "1-t 

(Primrose)  Kije"   Suite;   "Romeo  and   .f uliet  " 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3 ;  Violin  Con-  Suite    No.    2 ;     Symphony    No.    5  ; 

certo  (Heifetz)  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz) 

Copland  "A  Lincoln  Portrait" ;  "Ap-  Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead" 

palachian  Spring" ;  "El  Salon  Mex-  ^ai^eZ    "Bolero" ;    "Ma    M^re    L'Oye" 

ico"  Suite 

Fan.son  Symphony  No.  3  Schubert  Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Ud 

Harris  Symphony  No.  3  finished" 

^  9^ '^lu^'J' "'  ^^'-  ^2'  "^^^^^^" '  Sibelius  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 

Khaichaturian  Piano  Concerto  Strauss,  R.  "Don  Juan" 

(Kapell)  Tchaikovsky    Serenade    in    C;    Syra 
Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  phonies  Nos.  4,   5 

ian"  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  PIERRE  MONTEUX 
Liszt  "Les  Preludes" 

Mozart  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,  18  (Lili  Kraus) 
Scriabin  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 
Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  6.  "Pathetique" 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky  "L'Histoire  du  Soldat";  Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 

The  above   recordings  are  available  on  Long  Play    {SSV^   r.p.m. )    and    {in 
flome  cases)  45  r.p.m. 
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HONOR     LIST 


In  answer  to  an  inquiry  addressed  to  those  subscribers  who  have  heard 
this  orchestra  under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  the  conductor  who  first  led  these 
concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall,  the  following  have  submitted  their  names : 

Miss  Mary  B.  Fitzpatrick 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman 
Mr.  Stanleigh  P.  Friedman 
Mr.  John  Gaston 
Mr.  Edwin  Gibbs 
.  Mrs.  Isidor  Greenwald 
Mr.  B.  W.  Huebsch 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Joline 
Mr.  Walter  W.  Naumburg 
Miss  Edith  R.  Saekett 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Sparrow 
Mrs.  I.  M.  Strauss 
Miss  Mabel  Foote  Weeks 
Mr.  Kenneth  C.  R.  White 
Mr.  Walter  B.  Woodbury 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH     SEASON     •    NINETEEN    HUNDRED     FIFTY-FIVE    AND     FIFTY-SIX 


Seventieth  Season  in  New  York 


Fourth  Evening  Concert 

WEDNESDAY,  February  8 


Program 


Beethoven Overture,  Leonore  No.  2 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  7,  in  One  Movement,  Op.  105 

Copland   Symphonic  Ode 

(Revised  for  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra; 
First  performance  in  New  York) 

INTERMISSION 

Debussy "Prelude  a  I'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 

Strauss  ....  "Don  Juan,"  Tone  Poem  (after  Nikolaus  Lenau) ,  Op.  20 


Performances  in  Boston  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week 
on  Monday  evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 

Music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
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OVERTURE,  LEONORE  NO.  2 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?)  ,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Overture  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  last  performed  in  this  series  on  October  8-9, 
1954.  The  orchestra  for  this  (and  the  Overture  No.  3  as  well)  consists  of  2  flutes, 
8  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets  (and  trumpet  off-stage) ,  5 
trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

THE  Overture  Leonore  No.  5  retains  all  of  the  essentials  of  its 
predecessor,  Leonore  No.  2.*  There  is  in  both  the  introduction, 
grave  and  songful,  based  upon  the  air  of  Florestan:  ''In  des  Lebens 
Friihlingstagen/'  in  which  the  prisoner  sings  sorrowfully  of  the  darkness 
to  which  he  is  condemned,  and  dreams  hopefully  of  the  fair  world  out- 
side. The  main  body  of  the  Overture,  which  begins  with  the  same 
theme  (allegro)  in  both  cases,  rises  from  a  whispering  pianissimo  to  a 
full  proclamation.  This  section  of  working  out,  or  dramatic  struggle, 
attains  its  climax  with  the  trumpet  call  (taken  directly  from  the 
opera,  where  the  signal  heard  off  stage,  and  repeated,  as  if  closer,  makes 
known  the  approach  of  the  governor,  whereby  the  unjustly  imprisoned 
Florestan  will  be  saved  from  death).  In  the  "No.  2,*'  the  coda  of  jubi- 
lation, introduced  by  the  famous  string  scales  of  gathering  tension  for 
the  outburst,  follows  almost  immediately  the  trumpet  calls  of  de- 
liverance —  surely  the  inevitable  dramatic  logic,  even  though  it  went 
directly  against  the  formal  convention  which  required  a  reprise  at  this 
point.  Beethoven,  more  closely  occupied  in  the  **No.  2"  with  the 
events  of  the  opera  itself,  omitted  the  reprise,  following  the  trumpet 
fanfare  with  a  soft  intonation  of  Florestan's  air,  a  sort  of  hymn  of 
thanksgiving,  as  if  the  joy  of  the  freed  prisoner  must  be  hushed  and 
holy  in  its  first  moments.  The  melody  is  suspended  on  its  final  cadence, 
and  the  last  three  unresolved  notes,  hovering  mysteriously,  become  the 
motto  of  the  famous  string  passage  in  which  the  emotion  is  released. 

Beethoven  sacrificed  this  direct  transition  in  the  "No.  3"  Overture. 
He  evidently  felt  the  need  of  a  symphonic  rounding  out,  and  ac- 
cordingly inserted  a  full  reprise,f  delaying  the  entrance  of  the  coda 
of  jubilation  which  dramatic  sequence  would  demand  closely  to  fol- 
low the  trumpet  fanfare.  But  the  subject  had  developed  in  Bee- 
thoven's imagination  to  a  new  and  electrifying  potency.  The  "third 
Leonore  Overture"  shows  in  general  a  symphonic  "tightening"  and 

•  A  variant  upon  the  "No.  2"  Overture,  with  alterations  apparently  in  Beethove^i's  own  hand, 
was  discovered  in  1926,  in  the  files  of  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  at  Leipzig. 

t  Wagner  reproached   Beethoven   for  not   omitting  the   conventional   but   undramatic   reprise 
in   hia   Overture   Leonora   No.  8    ("Ueber  Franz   Liazta  aymphoniaehe   Diehtungen,**    1857). 
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an  added  forcefulness.  The  introduction  eliminates  a  few  measures, 
the  development  many  measures,  in  which  music  of  the  greatest  beauty 
is  discarded.  Beethoven,  having  thus  shortened  his  development,  evens 
the  total  length  by  adding  the  reprise  and  enlarging  the  coda. 

Romain  Rolland  (in  his  invaluable  study  of  "Leonora"  in  Bee- 
thoven the  Creator)  weighs  the  points  of  the  two  overtures,  and, 
seeking  a  preference,  decides:  "Let  us  prefer  them  both!"  He  considers 
the  possibility  of  finding  a  place  for  the  "third"  overture  in  per- 
formances of  the  opera,  and  admits  his  conversion  to  the  practice  of 
playing  it  between  the  prison  scene  and  the  finale  of  the  opera.  He 
had  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  many  that  it  would  overshadow  its 
surroundings  and  "sate  the  ear  with  a  banquet  of  C  major  before  the 
C  major  orgy  of  the  finale."  Having  heard  it  thus  played,  however, 
at  the  centennial  performances  in  Vienna,  he  "realized  the  tremen- 
dous effect  of  the  symphonic  No.  3  spreading  itself  out  like  a  triumphal 
arch  between  the  love-duet  in  the  prison  and  the  final  choral  and 
popular  apotheosis  in  the  broad  daylight.  .  .  .  Placed  there,  the  over- 
ture reveals  the  veritable  drama  that  Beethoven  wished  to  write, 
and  in  spite  of  his  epoch,  has  written." 

"Neither  the  first  nor  the  second,"  he  finds,  "is  suitable  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  opera.  They  are  both  too  gigantic:  they  crush  the 
earlier  scenes;  how  can  we  descend  from  these  epics  to  the  babblings 
of  the  gaoler's  family?  The  No.  4,  in  E  major,  is  more  complaisant; 
it  introduces  us  into  Florestan's  prison  by  the  service  stairs.  It  is  in- 
tended for  the  bourgeois  first  act,  but  without  contradicting  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  opera;  Beethoven  the  lion  has  donned  the  skin 
of  the  Singspiel.  As  regards  the  No.  2,  I  fear  we  must  resign  our- 
selves to  this;  it  is  too  complete  a  drama  in  itself;  it  would  only  be  a 
duplication  of  the  other  drama;  it  suffices  by  and  for  itself. 

"But  the  No.  3  is  another  matter.  This  is  not,  like  the  No.  2,  a 
summary  of  the  action:  it  is  its  lyrical  efflorescence,  its  transposition 
to  an  inward  stage;  or,  to  employ  a  metaphor  that  is  the  antithesis 
of  this  and  is  perhaps  more  exact,  it  is  the  roots  of  the  drama  in  the 
universal  soul.  To  fill  this  r61e  the  ancients  had  the  tragic  Chorus; 
but  they  lacked  the  superhuman  means  of  the  modern  symphony  — 
those  Choruses  without  words,  those  Oceanides  of  the  orchestra 
that  send  their  waves  beating  upon  Prometheus'  rock." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7,  Op.  105 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  December  8,   1865,  at  Tavastehus,   Finland 


The  symphony  was  first  performed  by  the  orchestra  in  Stockholm,  Sibelius  con- 
ducting, March  24,  1924,  within  the  month  of  its  completion.  The  first  Helsingfors 
performance  took  place  on  April  25  of  the  same  year,  Kajanus  conducting.  The 
first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold 
Stokowski  conductor,  on  April  3,  1926.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  introduced  the  symphony 
to  Boston  on  December  13  of  the  same  year,  and  repeated  it  January  30,  1931, 
April  21,  1933,  March  8,  1935,  March  19,  1937,  January  27,  1939,  December  6,  1941, 
April  18,  1946,  and  December  17,  1948. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  piccolos,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3 
trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

THE  last  three  symphonies  of  Sibelius  progressed  by  slow  stages  to 
their  completion.  In  a  statement  made  to  Karl  Ekman,  his 
authentic  biographer,  Sibelius  has  said:  "My  work  has  the  same 
fascination  for  me  as  when  I  was  young,  a  fascination  bound  up  with 
the  difficulty  of  the  task.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  composing  is  easier 
for  an  old  composer,  if  he  takes  his  art  seriously.  The  demands  one 
makes  on  himself  have  increased  in  the  course  of  years.  Greater 
sureness  makes  one  scorn,  in  a  higher  degree  than  formerly,  solutions 
that  come  too  easily,  that  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance.  One  is 
always  faced  with  new  problems.  The  thing  that  has  pleased  me  most 
is  that  I  have  been  able  to  reject.  The  greatest  labour  I  have  expended, 
perhaps,  was  on  works  that  have  never  been  completed." 

The  Fifth  Symphony  was  begun  in  the  first  months  of  the  world 
war,  completed  and  performed  in  December,  1915.  The  composer 
revised  it  in  1916  and,  after  a  performance,  rewrote  the  entire  score  in 
late  1918  and  1919.  Regretting  perhaps  the  commitment  of  his  score 
before  it  had  met  the  final  requirements  of  this  most  exacting  of 
composers,  Sibelius  did  not  relinquish  for  performance  his  Sixth  and 
Seventh  symphonies  until  he  had  given  years  of  careful  thought  to 
them.  His  letter  of  May  20,  1918,  quoted  by  Karl  Ekman,  projects  the 
Fifth  Symphony  in  its  second  revision,  and  further  symphonies  as 
well  —  each  of  which  he  characterizes  in  a  few  words.  The  Seventh  he 
calls  "joy  of  life  and  vitality  with  appassionato  passages.  In  3  move- 
ments —  the  last  an  'Hellenic  rondo.'  .  .  . 

"By  all  this  I  see  how  my  innermost  self  has  changed  since  the  days 
of  the  fourth  symphony.  And  these  symphonies  of  mine  are  more  in 
the  nature  of  professions  of  faith  than  my  other  works." 

And  in  the  same  letter  he  says:  "It  looks  as  if  I  was  to  come  out  with 
all  these  three  symphonies  at  the  same  time." 

But  the  Sixth  Symphony  was  not  completed  until  January  1923,  nor 
was  the  Seventh  ready  until  March,  1924.  "On  the  second  of  March 
1924,  at  night,  as  I  entered  in  my  diary,  I  completed  fantasia  sinfonica 
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—  that  was  what  I  at  first  thought  of  calling  my  Seventh  symphony  in 
one  movement." 

These  disclosures  about  the  progress  of  his  creative  thoughts  should 
not  be  taken  as  open  proclamations.  Sibelius,  while  always  maintaining 
a  quiet  assurance  about  his  achievements,  has  never  been  given  to 
vaunting  them.  It  seems  more  likely  that  his  friend  extracted  his  diary 
notes  from  him  and  pushed  his  assent  into  using  them.  His  work  in 
itself  reveals  the  tendency  here  described  toward  rejecting  conclusions 
that  come  too  easily,  especially  observable  in  his  increasing  need  of 
revision  through  the  years.  The  transformation  which  had  taken  place 
between  the  First  Symphony  which  was  composed  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four  and  the  Seventh,  composed  in  his  sixtieth  year,  is  a  sort 
of  progress  in  reverse.  The  last  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  First. 
It  is  more  modest  in  orchestration;  it  is  concentrated  and  close-knit, 
sober  in  comparison  to  the  former  emotional  exuberance  and  flam- 
boyant color.  The  "nationalism"  which  was  once  over-ascribed  to  the 
earlier  music  of  Sibelius  has  quite  given  way  to  a  personal  idiom.  It 
was  often  remarked  in  the  'twenties  that  Sibelius  in  his  last  four 
symphonies  was  courting  a  modest,  almost  an  austere  aesthetic,  while 
composers  elsewhere  were  expansive,  employing  ambitious  programs. 
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seeking  to  overwhelm.  At  that  time  they  did  not  even  write  sym- 
phonies. This  made  Sibelius  an  individual,  a  lone  artist  "of  the 
North."  Subsequent  "Neo-classic"  trends  have  since  proved  him  to  have 
been  a  prophetic  one. 

Cecil  Gray,  unlike  such  writers  as  Ernest  Newman  or  Aaron  Cop- 
land, who  note  the  resemblance  to  a  symphonic  poem,  directly  accepts 
the  composer's  title.  He  would  seem  justified  in  that  Sibelius,  not 
impelled  by  a  dramatic  or  poetic  image,  has  proceeded  abstractly,  and 
so  found  his  form,  his  fine  integration,  his  unmistakably  symphonic 
development.  Mr.  Gray  writes: 

"Sibelius'  Seventh  Symphony  is  in  one  gigantic  movement,  based 
in  the  main  upon  the  same  structural  principles  as  the  first  movement 
of  the  Sixth.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  one  chief  dominating  subject  —  a 
fanfare-like  theme  which  first  appears  in  a  solo  trombone  near  the 
outset  and  recurs  twice,  more  or  less  integrally,  and  in  addition  a  host 
of  small,  pregnant,  fragmentary  motives,  of  which  at  least  a  dozen 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  unfolding  of  the  action.  The  resourceful 
way  in  which  these  are  varied,  developed,  juxtaposed,  permuted,  and 
combined  into  a  continuous  and  homogeneous  texture  is  one  of  the 
miracles  of  modern  music;  Sibelius  himself  has  never  done  anything 
to  equal  it  in  this  respect.  If  the  Fourth  represents  the  highest  point 
to  which  he  attains  in  the  direction  of  economy  of  material  and 
concision  of  form,  the  Seventh  shows  him  at  the  summit  of  his  powers 
in  respect  of  fecundity  of  invention  and  subtlety  and  intricacy  of 
design.  It  is  not  merely  a  consummate  masterpiece  of  formal  construc- 
tion, however,  but  also  a  work  of  great  expressive  beauty,  of  a  lofty 
grandeur  and  dignity,  a  truly  Olympian  serenity  and  repose  which  are 
unique  in  modern  music,  and,  for  that  matter,  in  modern  art  of  any 
kind.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  belong  to  a  different  age  altogether,  a 
different  order  of  civilization,  a  different  world  almost  —  the  world  of 
classical  antiquity." 
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SYMPHONIC  ODE    (1929);  Revised 

By  Aaron  Copland 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  November  14,  1900 


The  Symphonic  Ode  has  been  composed  by  commission  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  for  the  Orchestra's  75th 
anniversary  and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky. 
This  work  is  a  revision  made  in  1955  of  a  work  by  tJhie  same  title  which  Copland 
wrote  in  1928-29  for  this  Orchestra's  50th  anniversary  season. 

The  original  version  was  introduced  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  on  February  19,  1932. 

The  following  instruments  are  required:  2  flutes  and  2  piccolos,  3  oboes  and 
English  horn,  2  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  4  horns  (and  4  additional  horns  ad  libitum),  4  trumpets,  3  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  percussion,  piano,  harp,  and  strings.  The  percussion  includes 
tam-tam,  military  drum,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  bells,  Chinese  blocks, 
wood  blocks,  xylophone,  triangle,  slap  stick. 
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^^j  HEN  this  work  was  performed  in  its  original  form,  Mr.  Copland 
W  provided  for  the  program  a  description  of  the  music  and  his 
intent.  He  disclaimed  at  that  time  any  "literary"  idea  in  connection 
with  his  piece  and  yet  it  may  now  surely  be  said  that  it  bears  for  him 
associations  with  its  first  conductor,  who  was  close  to  him  for  many 
years  as  they  worked  together  in  the  school  at  Tanglewood  and  as  his 
new  works  appeared  from  time  to  time  and  were  performed. 

The  composer  explained  in  1932: 

"It  is  not  an  Ode  to  anything  other  than  the  particular  spirit  to  be 
found  in  the  music  itself.  What  that  particular  spirit  is,  is  not  for  me 
to  say.  In  another  connection,  Andre  Gide  has  well  expressed  my 
meaning:  'Before  explaining  my  book  to  others,  I  wait  for  them  to 
explain  it  to  me.  To  wish  to  explain  it  first  would  be  to  restrain  its 
meaning  prematurely,  because  even  if  we  know  what  we  wish  to  say  we 
cannot  know  if  we  have  said  only  that.  And  what  interests  me  espe- 
cially is  what  I  have  put  into  my  book  without  my  own  knowledge  — 
that  part  of  the  unconscious  that  I  should  like  to  name  la  part  de 
Dieu:  " 

The  musical  origin  of  the  "Ode"  is  a  two-measure  phrase  to  be 
found  in  my  "Nocturne"  for  violin  and  piano  (1926).  This  phrase, 
stated  in  the  violin  piece  without  development,  seemed  rich  in  possi- 
bilities for  expansion.  In  various  guises,  it  forms  the  principal  thematic 
material  of  the  "Ode."  As  a  whole,  the  work  is  cast  in  five-sectional 
form,  which  can  roughly  be  represented  as  A-B-C-B-D.  Sections  A,  C, 
and  D  are  in  slow  tempo,  sections  B  in  fast  tempo.  The  massive  open- 
ing section  (A)  gradually  acquires  momentum  and  breaks  up  into  the 
"feathery  brightness"  of  the  Allegro  (B),  which  is  followed  by  (C),  a 
more  lyrical  treatment  of  the  first  section's  material.  The  repetition 
of  the  Allegro  section  (B),  is  only  approximate.  It  moves  imperceptibly 
into  Section  D,  which  combines  A  and  B  to  form  a  Coda  in  the 
monumental  mood  of  the  opening. 

Mr.  Copland  informs  us  that  "the  overall  shape  and  character  of  the 
Ode  has  remained  unaltered."  The  size  of  the  orchestra  has  been 
slightly  reduced,  "mainly  for  practical  reasons."  The  rhythmic  beat  is 
quite  irregular,  and  the  bars  have  been  notated  differently  in  order 
to  "simplify  performance  problems."  A  cut  in  the  end  of  the  slow 
section  (C)  has  been  restored.  "The  opening  and  closing  sections  of  the 
original  were  written  quite  high  for  the  brass  and  strings.  These  have 
been  lowered  somewhat  with  concomitant  readjustments  in  the  tonality 
scheme."  Certain  parts  have  been  filled  out  with  fuller  textures.  "Only 
at  one  point  were  completely  new  measures  substituted  for  those  of  the 
original.  These  occur  at  the  start  of  the  7/4  section  that  leads  to  the 
apotheosis  of  the  end." 
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Aaron  Copland's  principal  teachers  in  composition  were  Rubin 
Goldmark,  with  whom  he  studied  for  four  years  from  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War,  and  subsequently  Nadia  Boulanger.  Aside  from 
his  creative  career  he  has  long  been  active  in  the  domains  of  education 
and  literature.  By  these  means  he  has  been  zealous  in  drawing  general 
attention  to  the  music  of  his  colleagues  in  this  country  and  of  the  rising 
generation  of  composers.  His  book  Our  New  Music  was  influential  in 
this  cause.  He  has  helpfully  addressed  musical  audiences  in  What  to 
Listen  for  in  Music.  Since  the  inception  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
at  Tanglewood  in  1940  he  has  headed  the  Department  of  Composition 
and  has  been  invaluable  in  the  administration  of  the  school. 

Copland's  music  has  its  individual  style  and  unmistakable  character, 
but  at  the  same  time  shows  great  versatility.  In  earlier  works  such  as 
Music  for  the  Theatre,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  become  absorbed  in 
the  possibilities  of  jazz  and  the  use  of  the  complex  rhythms  it  suggested. 
He  has  been  called  "functional"  because  of  his  natural  facility  in 
adapting  music  to  various  mediums:  ballet,  opera,  films,  the  stage. 
Music  like  El  Salon  Mexico  and  Danzdn  Cubano  have  reflected  his 
immediate  surroundings.  In  ballets  such  as  Rodeo,  Billy  the  Kid,  and 
Appalachian  Spring  he  has  caught  a  folk  flavor.  A  Lincoln  Portrait 
and  the  opera  The  Tender  Land  have  subtly  captured  their  early 
American  period.  In  Hollywood  he  has  lifted  the  role  of  film  music  far 
above  its  usual  subordinate  function  of  background.  His  chamber 
music  shows  on  the  other  hand  a  distinct  taste  for  the  "absolute" 
category. 

The  following  works  by  Aaron  Copland  have  been  played  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 

1925     Symphony  for  Organ  and  Orchestra 
Music  for  the  Theatre 

1927  *Piano  Concerto  (The  composer  as  soloist) 

1928  *Two  Pieces  for  Orchestra  of  Strings 
1932     *Symphonic  Ode 

1935     Symphony  No.  1   (Revision  of  Organ  Symphony) 
1938     El  Salon  Mexico 

1941  Quiet  City,  for  Trumpet,  English  Horn  and  Strings   (Repeated  in  the  same 

year) 

1942  Billy  the  Kid,  Suite 

1943  A  Lincoln  Portrait   (Speaker:  Will  Geer)   (Repeated  in  the  same  year) 

1944  El  Salon  Mexico 

1945  Appalachian  Spring,  Suite 

Quiet  City,  for  Trumpet,  English  Horn  and  Strings 

1946  Danzon  Cubano 

*  Symphony  No.  3  (Repeated  in  the  same  year) 
Quiet  City,  for  Trumpet,  English  Horn  and  Strings 

1949     Statements 

A  Lincoln  Portrait  (Speaker:  Wesley  Addy) 

Preamble    to    the    Universal    Declaration    of    Human    Rights     (Speaker: 
Lawrence  Olivier  —  United  Nations  Anniversary  Celebration,  N.  Y.) 

1951  Quiet  City,  for  Trumpet,  English  Horn  and  Strings 

1952  Appalachian  Spring,  Suite 

1953  Piano  Concerto   (Soloist:  Leo  Smit) 

*  First  performance. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
SIBELIUS:  A   CLOSE-UP 

Under  the  above  title,  Bengt  de  Tome  has  written  a  short  book  on  Sibelius 
{Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  7^57)  invaluable  as  a  monograph  by  a  pupil,  a  kin- 
dred musician,  and  a  close  friend.  Extracts  from  the  concluding  pages  are  here 
reprinted. 

I  HAVE  already  quoted  Sibelius  saying  that  he  considers  Mozart  and 
Mendelssohn  the  two  greatest  geniuses  o£  the  orchestra.*  These 
significant  words  date  from  the  period  after  the  completion  of  the 
Fifth  symphony,  or  rather  the  first  version  of  it;  and  they  are  supported 
by  another  contemporary  statement  of  the  master's.  One  day  Sibelius 
told  me:  "The  older  I  grow,  the  most  classical  I  become."  He 
developed  the  theme  and  then  concluded:  "It  is  curious,  you  know: 
the  more  I  see  of  life  the  more  I  feel  convinced  that  classicism  is  the 
way  of  the  future."  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  said  at  a 
time  when  atonal  music  and  extravagant  experiments  of  every 
description  dominated  the  concert-halls  of  Europe. 

Once  again  we  find  that  Sibelius  has  been  as  good  as  his  word.  His 
Sixth  and  Seventh  symphonies  are  classical  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  term.  They  nobly  continue  the  epic  line  of  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
and  are  pre-Beethoven  in  spirit.  In  them  we  find  the  symphonic  idea 
reduced  to  essentials.  Nothing  could  be  more  illustrative  of  Sibelius' 
saying,  that  he  considers  a  Mozart  allegro  the  ideal  model  for  a 
symphonic  movement.  These  two  works  indeed  realize  the  "uninter- 
rupted flowing"  which  commands  his  admiration  in  the  symphonic 
movements  of  that  youthful  genius.  And  they  have  another  quality 
in  common  with  the  symphonic  masterpieces  of  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
an  attitude  of  aloofness  towards  the  exterior  manifestations  of  life. 
The  days  are  past  and  gone  when  the  ardent  temperament  of 
Sibelius  reacted  to  any  impression.  Contemplation,  the  essence  of  the 
age  of  wisdom,  now  dominates  his  outlook  entirely. 

*  After  he  had  expressed  his  great  admiration  for  the  subtle  orchestral  language  of  the  two 
German  masters,  Sibelius  told  me:  "To  my  mind  a  Mozart  allegro  is  the  most  perfect  model 
for  a  symphonic  movement.  Think  of  its  wonderful  unity  and  homogeneity !  It  is  like  an 
uninterrupted   flowing,   where  nothing   stands   out   and   nothing   encroaches   upon   the   rest." 
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Sibelius,  the  epic  master,  begins  as  an  adherent  of  the  type  of 
symphonic  writing*  inaugurated  by  Beethoven,  though  with  a  certain 
kinship  to  the  romantic  school  as  represented  by  Tchaikovsky.  His 
Fourth  symphony  remains  an  isolated  case  in  his  own  output,  as  it  is 
in  the  history  of  music.  After  his  Fifth  symphony,  he  joins  in  spirit  the 
line  initiated  by  Haydn  and  Mozart.  At  every  phase  of  his  develop- 
ment he  proves  himself  a  true  symphonist,  his  epic  outlook  being 
dominated  by  his  deep  psychological  perspective.  And  although  some 
of  his  seven  monumental  scores  present  certain  affinities  with  types  of 
symphonic  writing  already  existing,  all  of  them  remain  intensely 
personal  to  the  signature  of  the  greatest  composer  now  living  —  Jean 
Sibelius. 

Sibelius'  art  is  intensely  northefn,  though  he  possesses  the  magic  of 
evoking  quite  different  atmospheres,  as  for  instance  in  two  of  his  suites, 
Felleas  et  Melisande  and  Belshazzar.  Sibelius'  art  is  formed  principally 
on  the  life,  the  past  and  the  landscape  of  his  country,  the  subtle 
colours,  heroic  strength  and  endless  melancholy  of  which  he  has 
conquered  for  the  patrimony  of  music.  Not  only  has  he  invoked  the 
vast  forests,  innumerable  lakes  and  islands;  he  also  has  an  intense 
feeling  for  the  archipelago  fringing  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

One  day  I  mentioned  the  impression  which  always  takes  hold  of  me 
when  returning  to  Finland  across  the  Baltic,  the  first  forebodings  of 
our  country  being  given  us  by  low,  reddish  granite  rocks  emerging 
from  the  pale  blue  sea,  solitary  islands  of  a  hard,  archaic  beauty, 
inhabited  by  hundreds  of  white  sea-gulls.  And  I  concluded  by  saying 
that  this  landscape  many  centuries  ago  was  the  cradle  of  the  Vikings. 
"Yes,"  Sibelius  answered  eagerly,  and  his  eyes  flashed,  "and  when  we 
see  those  granite  rocks  we  know  why  we  are  able  to  treat  the 
orchestra  as  we  do!" 

These  words  were  spoken  by  the  man  who  has  himself  created  the 
Northern  style  of  orchestration. 

In  Southern  art,  dark  colours  only  mean  accents,  whereas  to 
Northern  artists  they  are  a  matter  of  sensibility.  The  shadows  on 
Caravaggio's  canvases  are  completely  lacking  in  life.  They  simply  form 
cold,  dead  contrasts  to  the  vivid  parts  of  the  compositions,  which 
sparkle  with  life,  colour  and  light.  It  was  Rembrandt  who  first  infused 
an  intense  life  into  the  shadows  and  sombre  parts  of  his  canvases.  And 
compared  to  the  violent  Italian  bravo  the  solitary  Dutch  master  is  a 
Northerner. 

Analogies  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  music.  Debussy's  dark 
colours  are  poor  and  surprisingly  monotonous  compared  to  the 
infinite  variety  and  subtlety  of  his  brighter  tints.  Wagner,  however,  on 
many  occasions  deliberately  aims  at  creating  a  gloomy  Northern 
atmosphere.  The  famous  narration  of  Wotan  in  the  Walkure  repre- 
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sents  his  greatest  effort  to  this  end.  Admirable  though  it  is,  it  is  still 
more  instructive.  The  copious  use  of  unusual  bass  instruments  is 
rather  obvious  and  the  whole  conception  of  the  scene  is  more  a 
brilliant  piece  of  rhetoric  than  an  inspired  musical  image.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  the  North  proper,  but  the  setting  of  prehistoric  Central 
Europe,  that  Wagner  represents  with  these  somewhat  self-conscious 
dark  colours. 

Russian  music  is  famous  for  its  gloomy  tints.  Yet  these  magnificent 
sombre  colours  are  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  North,  being 
conditioned  by  the  Slav  atmosphere  of  submission,  despair  and  death. 
Grieg  was  the  first  to  give  the  dreams  and  thoughts  of  the  Northern 
races  a  proper  musical  expression;  but  his  orchestral  workmanship 
is  too  poor  to  be  taken  seriously  into  account. 

With  Sibelius'  first  scores  the  Northern  orchestral  style  was  suddenly 
created.  In  this  spontaneous  orchestral  language  there  was  no  delib- 
erate Wagnerian  search  for  dark  colours.  Nothing  could  be  more 
intensely  vibrant  with  life  and  feeling  than  the  shadows  of  this  new, 
rich  palette.  The  musical  chiaroscuro  of  the  North  had  been  created 
overnight. 

At  every  period  of  his  development  Sibelius  gives  exactly  the  same 
infinite  care  to  the  dark  colours  and  all  their  various  shades,  as  to  the 
subtlest  and  most  sonorous  timbres  of  the  orchestra.  The  writing  for 
strings  in  the  last  part  of  his  Seventh  symphony  affords  a  magnificent 
illustration. 

For  some  months  I  continued  submitting  my  scores  to  Sibelius. 
Then  one  afternoon  he  read  through  my  manuscript  as  usual,  and 
suddenly  declared  that  day's  lesson  to  be  the  last.  His  words  came  as 
a  shock.  Seeing  my  surprise,  he  explained:  "I  cannot  teach  you 
anything  more.  You  can  stand  on  your  own  legs  now,  and  if  I  went 
on  giving  you  advice,  it  would  only  do  you  harm." 

I  had  had  the  unique  opportunity  of  being  in  touch  with  a  man  who 
at  every  moment  gives  one  the  impression  o^  a  great  genius.  But 
Sibelius  has  nothing  of  the  rigidity  which  is  peculiar  to  the  characters 
of  Corneille's  and  Racine's  tragedies.  He  is  more  akin  to  Shakespeare's 
heroes,  at  the  same  time  human,  great  and  humorous.  It  is  significant 
that  he  professes  a  particular  admiration  for  The  Tempest;  and  a 
survey  of  his  works  will  show  that  his  evolution  has  been  parallel  to 
that  of  the  great  English  poet.  Like  Shakespeare,  Sibelius  has  reached 
the  soft  harmonious  atmosphere  of  The  Winter's  Tale  after  the  great 
tragic  period  of  Hamlet  and  King  Lear. 

There  are  certain  matters  concerning  which  he  is  very  reticent, 
ivhile  in  other  respects  he  will  tell  one  all  about  himself.  Once  I 
ventured  to  ask  him  whether  he  had  favourites  among  his  own 
works  —  "Be  sure  I  have,"  he  answered,  "but  nobody  will  ever  know 
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which!"  It  might  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  there  is  no 
composition  of  his  which  he  talks  of  so  often  as  his  Fourth  symphony. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  will  disclose  generous  and  interesting  hints 
about  his  sources  of  inspiration.  Here  is  one  instance.  On  a  cold  day 
at  the  end  of  the  autumn  he  went  for  a  walk.  The  crimson  of  the 
setting  sun  was  reflected  in  the  wide  surface  of  the  lake  outside  his 
villa,  and  the  calm  mirror  of  water  was  framed  by  a  border  of  thin, 
pale  grey  ice.  A  huge  bird  came  flying  from  the  north  and  alighted  on 
the  lake.  It  was  a  white  swan,  resting  for  a  while  on  its  long  journey 
to  southern  climes.  As  the  sun  went  down  the  transparent  frame  of 
ice  gradually  approached  the  solitary  bird  from  either  side.  Sibelius 
watched  the  scene  until  nightfall.  He  then  went  home  to  compose 
one  of  his  andantes. 

I  would  like  to  finish  with  an  anecdote,  which  Sibelius  told  me  one 
day.  He  had  been  invited  by  a  rich  philanthropist  and  his  wife  to 
stay  with  them  and  was  told  beforehand  that  his  host  and  hostess 
profoundly  regretted  not  having  any  children.  One  day  they  asked 
their  guest  whether  he  had  any  children  himself.  Sibelius  thought  that 
he  might  hurt  their  feelings  by  frankly  telling  them  that  he  had  five 
daughters,  and  he  therefore  replied:  "No,  I  have  no  children."  With 
an  increasing  feeling  of  uneasiness  he  now  discovered  that  his  amiable 
host  wished  to  know  all  about  his  people.  He  tried  to  answer  as 
diplomatically  as  possible,  but  suddenly  forgetting  the  part  he  had 
assumed,  he  happened  to  mention  his  eldest  daughter.  There  came  a 
moment  of  silent  surprise,  whereupon  Sibelius  was  politely  requested 
by  his  hostess  to  tell  her  something  about  his  only  daughter.  This  he 
did,  and  after  a  while  he  compared  her  to  her  younger  sister.  The 
philanthropist  and  his  wife  exchanged  a  glance,  not  knowing  what 
to  make  of  this.  Their  celebrated  guest  then  gave  them  a  look  of  awful 
concern  and  humbly  confessed  that  he  had  still  three  more  daughters. 

The  story  may  strike  my  readers  as  irrelevant;  but  I  have  told  it 
because  it  paints  the^man. 

I  shall  be  well  content  if  with  these  recollections  and  anecdotes  I 
have  been  able  to  trace  a  faint  picture  of  the  man  whom  by  exceptional 
privilege  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  approach  and  whose  work  is  the 
meridian  of  contemporary  music. 

A  MEETING  WITH  SIBELIUS 
By  Eugene  Ormandy 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  December  4,  1955) 

LAST  June  I  had  the  honor  to  present  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  to 
J  one  of  the  world's  greatest  living  composers,  Jan  Sibelius,  who 
celebrates  his  ninetieth  birthday  on  Thursday.  For  me  this  musical 
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"Meeting  at  the  Summit"  represented  the  realization  of  one  of  my 
fondest  hopes.  Throughout  all  the  many  years  in  which  we  have  played 
his  inspiring  music;  during  the  past  five  years  when  I  have  been 
privileged  to  conduct  at  the  annual  Sibelius  Festival  in  Helsinki,  and 
at  each  of  my  meetings  with  this  great  man,  I  had  held  this  one  dream 
uppermost  in  my  mind:  to  bring  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  which 
has  been  so  intimately  connected  with  the  presentation  of  his  music 
in  our  country,  face  to  face  with  the  great  master. 

As  I  watched  my  colleagues  walking  up  the  long  path  through  the 
thick  grove  of  birch  trees  which  surround  his  secluded  villa,  their 
enthusiasm  undamped  by  the  fine  rain,  I  recalled  my  own  first  visit 
to  Sibelius  and  my  emotions  at  that  tim'e.  It  was  in  1951,  after  I 
conducted  several  concerts  of  his  music  in  Helsinki  at  the  first  Inter- 
national Sibelius  Festival,  that  my  meeting  had  been  arranged. 

I  knew  well  what  my  colleagues  were  feeling  as  Sibelius  walked  out 
on  the  porch  to  greet  them.  To  come  face  to  face  with  this  personifica- 
tion of  genius  and  stand  in  his  presence  is  a  rare  and  telling  experience 
and  one  which  will  never  be  forgotten.  As  I  first  stood  with  Sibelius, 
whose  music  I  know  and  love  so  well,  I  felt  the  truth  of  his  wife's 
remark:  "To  live  with  him  is  to  have  lived  close  to  something  sacred." 

Each  successive  visit  to  greet  and  talk  with  Sibelius  has  been  an 
experience  similar  to  the  constant  re-study  of  his  scores  which  is 
necessary  for  a  true  understanding  of  his  musical  message.  His  person, 
on  each  visit,  remains  the  same,  but  he  grants  successively  deeper 
insights  and  glimpses  of  important  details  of  his  personality.  In  the 
same  way  his  scores  grow  more  and  more  complete  in  my  mind  as  I 
re-study  the  minute  details  often  concealed  by  the  sweep  and  majesty 
of  the  whole. 

Even  the  keenness  of  Sibelius'  curiosity  is  revealed  in  his  music.  The 
experimentation  in  his  Fourth  Symphony,  for  example,  is  indicative 
of  a  constantly  searching  mind,  dissatisfied  with  the  present  forms  and 
eager  to  discover  new  ones.  This  is  equally  true  of  his  general  world 
outlook.  Conversation  with  him  is  seldom  restricted  to  music;  he  has 
kept  abreast  of  current  events  throughout  the  world  despite  his 
voluntary  seclusion,  and  he  is  astonishingly  astute  in  his  analysis  of 
the  contemporary  scene. 

He  is  further  blessed  with  a  remarkable  candor  toward  his  own 
music.  He  has  many  recordings  of  his  symphonies  and  tone-poems, 
and  he  listens  to  them  carefully  and  critically  —  his  criticism  covering 
both  the  artist's  achievements  and  his  own.  Furthermore,  he  freely 
discusses  the  interpretations  of  conductors,  but  always  with  gratitude. 

This  year  the  entire  world  of  music  pays  its  profound  homage  to  this 
giant  among  musicians.  He  has  remained  for  over  sixty  years  a  strong 
and  unyielding  figure  —  one  who  has  no  disciples,  no  students,  and  is 
the  founder  of  no  schools. 
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"PRELUDE  TO  THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 
Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Bom  in  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise) ,  August  22,  1862;  died  in  Paris, 

March  26,  1918 


Debussy  completed  his  Prelude  a  I'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune  in  the  summer  of 
1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Society  Nationale,  December 
22,  1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.  It  was  published  in  1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  3  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club, 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913. 

IT  would  require  a  poet  of  great  skill  and  still  greater  assurance  to  at- 
tempt a  translation  of  Mallarme's  rhymed  couplets,  his  complex 
of  suggestions,  his  "labyrinth,"  as  he  himself  called  it,  "ornamented 
by  flowers." 

The  poem  opens: 

Ces  nymphes,  je  les  veux  perpetuer. 

Si  clair, 
Leur  incarnat  liger,  qu'il  voltige  dans  I'air 
Assoupi  de  sommeils  touffus. 

Aimai-je  un  rive? 

Arthur  Symons  (in  his  The  Symbolist  Movement  in  Modern  Litera- 
ture) writes:  "The  verse  could  not,  I  think,  be  translated,"  and  this 
plain  dictum  may  be  considered  to  stand.  We  shall  therefore  refrain, 
and  quote  the  faithful  synopsis  (quite  unsuperseded)  which  Edmund 
Gosse  made  in  his  Questions  at  Issue: 

"It  appears  in  the  fiorilege  which  he  has  just  published,  and  I 
have  now  read  it  again,  as  1  have  often  read  it  before.  To  say  that 
I  understand  it  bit  by  bit,  phrase  by  phrase,  would  be  excessive. 
But,  if  I  am  asked  whether  this  famous  miracle  of  unintelligibility 
gives  me  pleasure,  I  answer,  cordially,  Yes.  I  even  fancy  that  I  ob- 
tain from  it  as  definite  and  as  solid  an  impression  as  M.  Mallarm^ 
desires  to  produce.  This  is  what  I  read  in  it.  A  faun  —  a  simple, 
sensuous,  passionate  being  —  wakens  in  the  forest  at  daybreak  and 
tries  to  recall  his  experience  of  the  previous  afternoon.  Was  he  the 
fortunate  recipient  of  an  actual  visit  from  nymphs,  white  and  golden 
goddesses,  divinely  tender  and  indulgent?  Or  is  the  memory  he 
seems  to  retain  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a  vision,  no  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  'arid  rain'  of  notes  from  his  own  flute?  He  cannot 
tell.  Yet  surely  there  was,  surely  there  is,  an  animal  whiteness 
among  the  brown  reeds  of  the  lake  that  shines  out  yonder.  Were 


they,  are  they,  swans?  No  I  But  Naiads  plunging?  Perhaps  I  Vaguer 
and  vaguer  grows  that  impression  of  this  delicious  experience.  He 
would  resign  his  woodland  godship  to  retain  it.  A  garden  of  lilies, 
golden-headed,  white-stalked,  behind  the  trellis  of  red  roses?  Ah!  the 
effort  is  too  great  for  his  poor  brain.  Perhaps  if  he  selects  one  lily 
from  the  garth  of  lilies,  one  benign  and  beneficent  yielder  of  her 
cup  to  thirsty  lips,  the  memory,  the  ever-receding  memory  may  be 
forced  back.  So  when  he  has  glutted  upon  a  bunch  of  grapes,  he 
is  wont  to  toss  the  empty  skins  in  the  air  and  blow  them  out  in  a 
visionary  greediness.  But  no,  the  delicious  hour  grows  vaguer;  ex- 
perience or  dream,  he  will  never  know  which  it  was.  The  sun  is 
warm,  the  grasses  yielding;  and  he  curls  himself  up  again,  after 
worshipping  the  efficacious  star  of  wine,  that  he  may  pursue  the 
dubious  ecstasy  into  the  more  hopeful  boskages  of  sleep. 

"This,  then,  is  what  I  read  in  the  so  excessively  obscure  and  un- 
intelligible UApres-Midi  d'un  Faune;  and,  accompanied  as  it  is 
with  a  perfect  suavity  of  language  and  melody  of  rhythm,  I  know 
not  what  more  a  poem  of  eight  pages  could  be  expected  to  give.  It 
supplies  a  simple  and  direct  impression  of  physical  beauty,  of  har- 
mony, of  color;  it  is  exceedingly  mellifluous,  when  once  the  ear  un- 
derstands that  the  poet,  instead  of  being  the  slave  of  the  Alexandrine, 
weaves  his  variations  round  it,  like  a  musical  composer." 

The  poem  ends  in  a  nostalgic  haze: 

Nofi,  mais  I'dme 
De  paroles  vacante  et  ce  corps  alourdi 
Tard  succombent  au  fier  silence  de  midi: 
Sans  plus  il  faut  dormir  en  I'oubli  du  blasphime, 
,  Sur  le  sable  altere  gisant  et  comme  j'aime 

Ouvrir  ma  bouche  a  I'astre  efficace  des  vins! 

Couple,  adieu;  je  vais  voir  V ombre  que  tu  devins. 

According  to  a  line  attributed  to  Debussy,  the  Prelude  evokes  "the 
successive  scenes  of  the  Faun's  desires  and  dreams  on  that  hot 
afternoon." 
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•DON  JUAN,"  Tone  Poem   (after  Nikolaus  Lenau)  ,  Op.  20 

By  Richard  Strauss 
Born  in  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  died  in  Garmisch,  Sept.  8,  1949 


Don  Juan  was  published  in  1890,  and  dedicated  "to  my  dear  friend  Ludwig 
Thuille."  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  took  place  at  Weimar  under  the 
composer's  direction,  November  11,  1889.  Arthur  Nikisch  led  the  first  American 
performance  at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert,  October  31,  1891. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  cymbals,  triangle,  bells,  harp  and  strings. 
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THE  Grand  Ducal   Court  Orchestra  at  Weimar  acquired  in   the 
autumn  of  1889  an  "assistant  Kapellmeister"  whose  proven  abil- 
ities belied  his  years.  Richard  Strauss  was  then  only  twenty-five,  but 
he  had  taken  full  charge  of  the  Meiningen  Orchestra  for  a  season 
(1885-86),  and  then  had  taken  subordinate  control  at  the  Munich 
Opera.  As  a  composer  he  had  long  made  his  mark,  and  from  orthodox 
beginnings  had  in  the  last  three  years  shown  a  disturbing  tendency 
to  break  loose  from  decorous  symphonic  ways  with  a  "Symphony"  — 
Aus  Italien,  and  a  "Tone   Poem"  —  Macbeth.   He  had  ready  for 
his  Weimar  audience  at  the  second  concert  of  the  season  a  new  tone 
poem,  Don  Juan,  which  in  the  year  1889  was  a  radical  declaration 
indeed.  If  many  in  the  auditorium  were  dazed  at  this  headlong  music, 
there  was  no  resisting  its  brilliant  mastery  of  a  new  style  and  its 
elaborate  instrumentation.  There  were  five  recalls  and  demands  for  a 
repetition.  Hans  von  Biilow,  beholding  his  protege  flaunting  the  colors 
of  the  anti-Brahms  camp,  was  too  honest  to  withhold  his  enthusiasm. 
He  wrote  to  his  wife:  "Strauss  is  enormously  popular  here.  His  Don 
Juan,  two  days  ago,  had  a  most  unheard-of  success."  And  producing 
it  at  Berlin  a  year  later,  he  wrote  to  its  creator,  "Your  most  grandiose 
Don  Juan  has  taken  me  captive."  Only  the  aging  Dr.  Hanslick  re- 
mained unshaken  by  the  new  challenger  of  his  sworn  standards.  He 
found  in  it  "a  tumult  of  dazzling  color  daubs,"  whose  composer  "had 
a  great  talent  for  false  music,  for  the  musically  ugly." 

The  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  whom  Strauss  evidently  chose  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  ruthless  sensualist  of  Byron  or  Da  Ponte,  was  a  more 
engaging  figure  of  romance,  the  philosopher  in  quest  of  ideal  woman- 
hood, who  in  final  disillusion  drops  his  sword  in  a  duel  and  throws 
his  life  away.  Lenau  said  (according  to  his  biographer,  L.  A.  Frankl): 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  Faust  and 
Byron's  Don  Juan  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the 
one,  all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess. 
Because  he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another, 
at  last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him.  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that 
fetches  him." 

fCOPYRIGH  ted] 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH    SEASON    •    NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FIFTY-FIVE    AND    FIFTY-SIX 


Seventieth  Season  in  New  York 


Fourth  Afternoon  Concert 

SATURDAY,  February  ii 


PruiJ^rani 


Berlioz Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival",  Op.  9 

Hanson Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Op.  44 

{Composed  for  the  y^th  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra; 
First  performance  in  New  York) 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Three  Orchestral  Sketches 

I.    De  I'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.    Jeux  de  vagues 
III.     Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor.   Op.  98 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  moderate 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


Performances  in  Boston  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week 
on  Monday  evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 

Music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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OVERTURE,  'X£  CARNAVAL  ROMAIN/'  Op.  9 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  at  La  C6te  Saint- Andre,  December  ii,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869 


The  opera  Benvenuto  Cellini  from  which  the  overture  is  derived  was  first 
performed  at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  September  10,  1838.  The  concert  overture,  written 
in  1843,  was  first  performed  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris,  February  3,  1844,  under  the 
composer's  direction.  It  was  published  June,  1844. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Overture  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and 
English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3  trombones, 
timpani,  2  tambourines,  cymbals,  triangle  and  strings. 

MANY  an  artist,  whether  of  letters,  pigment,  or  tones,  has  visited 
Italy,  come  under  the  spell  of  its  sights  and  sounds  and  allowed 
them  to  color  his  creative  thoughts.  This  was  certainly  true  of 
Mendelssohn.  Berlioz  went  to  Rome  on  a  Prix  de  Rome  scholarship 
in  March  1831  and  left  there  on  May  1,  1832.  His  subsequent  music, 
such  as  Harold  in  Italy  (1834)  Benvenuto  Cellini  (1837)  from  which 
the  Roman  Carnival  Overture  was  derived,  and  the  Requiem  Mass 
(also  of  1837)  which  had  its  inception  in  the  spectacle  of  St.  Peter's 
Basilica  —  these  are  evidence  of  the  lasting  impression  which  Italy 
made  upon  his  fervid  imagination. 

Travelling  about  Europe  and  conducting  orchestras  in  city  after 
city,  Berlioz  found  certain  orchestral  numbers,  such  as  the  excerpts 
from  The  Damnation  of  Faust  or  Romeo  and  Juliet  extremely 
serviceable.  Of  this  sort  was  his  overture  The  Roman  Carnival. 
He  could  usually  count  upon  making  something  of  a  sensation,  as 
when  it  was  performed  at  Vienna  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "it 
exploded  like  a  mass  of  fireworks,  and  was  encored  with  a  noise  of  feet 
and  hands  never  heard  except  in  Vienna."  Elsewhere  the  piece  had 
different  fortunes,  such  as  at  St.  Petersburg,  where,  amidst  loud  accla- 
mations for  other  of  his  works,  it  passed  scarcely  noticed.  "A  Viennese 
would  hardly  credit  this,"  wrote  Berlioz  in  his  memoirs,  "but  scores 
have  their  destiny,  like  books  and  dramas,  roses  and  thistles." 

If  destiny  smiled  almost  invariably  upon  The  Roman  Carnival, 
such  was  not  the  case  with  the  opera,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  from 
which  it  was  derived  (the  Roman  Carnival  Overture  was  origi- 
nally the  introduction  to  the  second  act  of  the  opera).  When  the  con- 
cert overture  was  first  performed  at  the  Salle  Herz,  the  composer  con- 
ducting, it  was  enthusiastically  encored.  Berlioz  did  not  always  meet 
with  such  unanimous  favor  in  his  own  city.  The  results  were  very  dif-j 
ferent  when  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  first  produced  at  the  Opera  six 
years  earlier  (September  10,  1838) .  To  Berlioz  a  pronounced  success 
at  the  Opera  was  a  very  vital  matter.  Much  in  need  of  the  assurance 
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of  an  official  position  with  a  fixed  income,  he  never  received  more  than 
scant  or  grudging  favor  from  the  Conservatoire,  while  at  the  Opera, 
where  a  reasonable  recognition  would  have  solved  his  financial  harass- 
ment once  and  for  all,  he  invariably  met  with  veiled  hostility  or  eva- 
sion. Whereupon  Berlioz  remained  a  feuilletonist,  a  routine  which  he 
fulfilled  with  violent  dislike.  Forced  to  promote  his  music  by  concerts 
of  his  own  arranging,  he  would  engage  battalions  of  players  and,  as 
often  as  not,  find  himself  bankrupt  when  the  affair  was  over.  These 
were  reasons  why  such  a  venture  as  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  him. 

Berlioz,  so  he  tells  us  in  his  memoirs,  became  enamoured  of  certain 
episodes  in  the  life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  as  likely  material  for  an 
opera,  and  prevailed  upon  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Auguste  Barbier  to 
make  a  libretto  for  him.  The  composer  talked  Duponchel,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Opera,  into  accepting  it  for  production.  The  conductor 
was  Habeneck  —  unfortunately  for  Berlioz,  for  there  had  long  been 
a  coolness  between  the  two  men.  Habeneck  conducted  the  rehearsals, 
according  to  Berlioz,  with  open  indifference.  "He  never  could  catch 
the   lively   turn   of   the   saltarello   danced  and   sung   on    the   Piazza 
Colonna  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act.  The  dancers,  not  being  able 
to  adapt  themselves  to  his  dragging  time,  complained  to  me,  and  I 
kept  on  repeating.  Taster,  faster!  Put  more  life  into  it!'  Habeneck 
struck  the  desk  in  irritation,  and  broke  one  violin  bow  after  another. 
Having  witnessed  four  or  five  of  such  outbursts,  I  ended  at  last  by 
saying,  with  a  coolness  that  exasperated  him:  'Good  heavens!  if  you 
were  to  break  fifty  bows,   that  would  not  prevent  your  time  from 
being  too  slow  by  half.  It  is  a  saltarello  that  you  are  conducting!'  At 
that  Habeneck  stopped,  and,  turning  to  the  orchestra,  said  "Since  I 
am  not  fortunate  enough  to  please  M.  Berlioz,  we  will  leave  off  for 
to-day.  You  can  go.'  And  there  the  rehearsal  ended." 

Members  of  the  orchestra,  "in  hopes  of  flattering  Habeneck," 
played  snatches  from  popular  songs  while  rehearsals  were  in  progress, 
and  "the  male  dancers  amused  themselves  by  pinching  the  women, 
making  them  shriek  and  shrieking  themselves,  to  the  great  disturbance 
of  the  chorus."  When  the  performance  at  last  took  place,  "the  over- 
ture received  exaggerated  applause,  and  the  rest  was  hissed  with  ad- 
mirable energy  and  unanimity."  The  opera  was  shelved  after  three 
performances. 

Berlioz  wrote:  "It  is  fourteen  years  since  I  was  thus  dragged  to 
execution  at  the  Opera;  and  rereading  my  poor  score  with  strict  im- 
partiality, I  cannot  help  recognizing  in  it  a  variety  of  ideas,  an  im- 
petuous verve,  and  a  brilliancy  of  musical  colouring  which  I  shall 
probably  never  again  achieve,  and  which  deserved  a  better  fate." 
The  opera  had  occasional  performances  in  other  cities. 
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When  Berlioz  conducted  his  Roman  Carnival  Overture,  Habeneck 
attended  the  performance,  so  the  composer  tells  us,  in  the  hope  o£  wit- 
nessing a  catastrophe,  for  he  had  heard  that  the  rehearsals  had  had 
to  be  held  without  wind  players.  When  the  orchestra  came  to  the 
famous  saltarello  which  Habeneck  had  dragged,  everything  went  well. 
"I  started  the  allegro  in  the  whirlwind  tempo  of  the  Trasteverine 
dancers.  The  audience  shouted  'Bis!'  We  played  the  Overture  over 
again,  and  it  went  even  better  the  second  time.  I  went  to  the  foyer  and 
found  Habeneck.  He  was  rather  disappointed.  As  I  passed  him,  I  flung 
at  him  these  words:  'Now  you  see  what  it  really  is!'  He  carefully  re- 
frained from  answering  me." 

The  Overture  begins  with  the  theme  of  the  saltarello  brilliantly 
announced.  Over  a  pizzicato  accompaniment,  the  English  horn  then 
sings  a  love  song  of  Benvenuto,  from  the  first  act.  The  theme  is  de- 
veloped in  counterpoint.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  begins  with 
a  theme  for  the  strings,  taken  from  a  chorus  in  the  second  act.  The 
saltarello  returns  to  bring  the  conclusion. 
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ELEGY  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MY  FRIEND, 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Op.  44 

By  Howard  Hanson 
Born  in  Wahoo,  Nebraska,  October  28,  1896 


Howard  Hanson  has  composed  this  Elegy  for  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  commissioned  by  the  Orchestra  and  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Foundation.  The  orchestra  required  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes 
and  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and 
tuba,  harp,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  Elegy  opens  with  an  expressive  melody  presented  by  the  strings, 
at  first  canonically,  and  in  3/4  time.  This  melody,  varied  in  de- 
velopment, is  the  basis  of  the  piece.  A  section  in  4/4  rhythm  opening 
in  the  winds  reaches  a  climax  of  intensity  and  subsides  to  a  return  of 
the  original  tempo  (teneramente  con  simplicita)  to  a  pianissimo 
ending. 

Howard  Hanson's  parents,  Hans  and  Hilma  Hanson,  were  of  Swed- 
ish descent.  First  taught  by  his  mother,  Mr.  Hanson  continued  his 
studies  in  Luther  College  and  the  University  School  of  Music  of  his 
native  State.  He  studied  composition  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art 
in  New  York  with  Percy  Goetschius,  and  later  at  the  Northwestern 
University  School  of  Music  at  Evanston,  under  C.  Lutkin  and  Arne 
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Oldberg.  Taking  his  degree  in  1916,  he  taught  at  the  College  of  the 
Pacific  in  San  Jose,  California.  In  1921  he  was  elected  to  a  three- 
year  fellowship  in  composition  at  the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 
Returning  to  America  in  1924,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
the  position  which  he  now  holds. 

His  First  ("Nordic")  Symphony  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  5,  1929,  the  composer  con- 
ducting. The  Second  ("Romantic")  Symphony,  composed  for  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  year  of  this  orchestra,  was  first  performed  in  that 
season  (November  28,  1930) ,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting.  The 
Third  Symphony  had  its  first  concert  performance  November  3,  1939, 
by  this  orchestra,  the  composer  conducting.  The  Fourth  Symphony 
was  introduced  by  this  orchestra  December  3,   1943. 

In  addition  to  the  symphonies,  Dr.  Hanson's  orchestral  works  in- 
clude the  symphonic  poems  North  and  West  (1923),  Lux  Aeterna 
(1923) ,  and  Pan  and  the  Priest  (1926) .  There  is  an  Organ  Concerto 
(1926),  and  a  suite  from  The  Merry  Mount.  This  three-act  opera  to 
a  libretto  of  Richard  Stokes  was  produced  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  in  New  York  in  1932.  Choral  works  include  The  Lament 
of  Beowulf  (1925) ;  Heroic  Elegy  (1927) ;  Songs  from  Drum  Taps, 
after  Walt  Whitman  (1935),  ^^^  ^  transcription  for  chorus  and 
orchestra  of  Palestrina's  Pope  Marcellus  Mass  (1937)  •  The  Serenade 
for  Flute,  Harp,  and  Strings  was  performed  by  this  orchestra  October 
25,  1946.  Chamber  works  include  a  piano  quintet,  a  piano  quartet, 
and  a  string  quartet.  A  Piano  Concerto,  composed  for  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Foundation,  had  its  first  performance  at  the  concerts  of  this 
orchestra,  December  31,   1948. 
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"THE  SEA"    (Three  Orchestral  Sketches) 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  Saint-Germain    (Seine-et-Oise)  ,  France,  August  22,  1862; 
died  at  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


It  was  in  the  years  1903-05  that  Debussy  composed  La  Mer.  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris,  October  15,  1905.  The  first  perform- 
ance at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  was  on  March  2,  1907,  Dr.  Karl  Muck 
conductor    (this  was  also  the  first  performance  in  the  United  States)  . 

La  Mer  is  scored  for  piccolo,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  3  bas- 
soons, double  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  2  cornets-a-pistons,  3  trombones,  tuba, 
cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel  (or  celesta) ,  timpani,  bass  drum,  2  harps, 
and  strings. 

Debussy  made  a  considerable  revision  of  the  score,  which  was  published  in  1909. 

HEN  Debussy  composed  La  Mer:  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques, 
he  was  secure  in  his  fame,  the  most  argued  composer  in  France, 
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and,  to  his  annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune  of 
1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were  almost  classics,  and  the  first 
performance  of  Pelleas  et  Melisande  was  a  recent  event  (1902) .  Piano, 
chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  La  Mer  with  some  regularity;  of 
larger  works  the  three  orchestral  Images  were  to  occupy  him  for  the 
next  six  years.  Le  Martyr  de  St.  Sebastien  was  written  in  1911;  Jeux 
in   1912. 

In  a  preliminary  draft*  of  La  Mer,  Debussy  labeled  the  first 
movement  ''Mer  Belle  aux  lies  Sanguinaires";  he  was  attracted  prob- 
ably by  the  sound  of  the  words,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with  Corsican 
scenery.  The  title  "Jeux  de  Vagues'*  he  kept;  the  finale  was  originally 
headed  ''Le  Vent  fait  danser  la  mer." 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  fre- 
quently visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  en- 
thusiasm about  "my  old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beauti- 
ful." He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes, 
where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
Debussy  did  not  seek  the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  La  Mer. 
His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written 
in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark 
is  trustworthy,  "because  the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties."  When  he  went 
to  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion 
of  La  Mer,  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager  (September  12) :  "You  may 
not  know  that  I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only 
quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But  I  have  al- 
ways retained  a  passionate  love  for  her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  that 
the  Ocean  does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my 
seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless  store  of 
memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth  more  than  the  reality, 
whose  beauty  often  deadens  thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  consistent  with  his 
cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn  him  from 
salty  actuality  to  the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced 
symmetry  of  Hokusai's  "The  Wave."  In  any  case,  he  had  the  famous 
print  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of  his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese 
art  tempted  him  to  purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were 
a  strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  Poissons  d*or,  of  1907,  was 
named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer  in  his  possession. 

*  This  draft,  dated  "Sunday,  March  5  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,"  is  in  present  possession 
of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at  Rochester. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

FOR  A  200TH  BIRTHDAY 
(January  27,  1956) 


The  most  appropriate  book  that  has  come  out  in  the  present  season  is  "Mozart 
in  Retrospect"  by  A.  Hyatt  King  (Oxford  University  Press) .  It  is  appropriate  as  an 
account  of  how  Mozart  and  his  music  have  fared  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  through 
two  centuries,  or  rather  through  the  ip6  years  which  have  passed  since  he  began  to 
compose.  The  following  summary  of  those  years  is  largely  based  on  this  book. 

Mozart's  music  today  is  more  generally  enjoyed  than  it  has  been 
at  any  time  in  the  past.  The  long  passage  of  years  since  his  death 
has  been  marked  by  a  continuous  effort  towards  ordering  and  publish- 
ing the  vast  store  of  his  music,  an  effort  only  now  reaching  its  final 
stage.  During  this  time  the  popularity  of  Mozart,  although  growing 
prodigiously  in  the  years  after  his  death  and  again  in  our  own  epoch, 
suffered  an  inevitable  eclipse  through  that  part  of  the  past  century 
when  Romanticism  dominated,  when  there  was  an  increasing  attention 
to  color,  huge  dynamics,  "program,"  intense  emotionalism.  In  those 
years  the  music  of  Mozart,  with  its  special  contained  beauty  of  form 
and  line,  its  quieter  though  unexampled  delicacy,  seemed  "thin"  by 
comparison  and  was  often  more  respected  than  listened  to  and  loved. 

Some  of  us  (we  older  ones)  can  remember  the  day  when  any  pianist 
or  violinist  bent  upon  his  own  glory  put  Mozart's  incomparable  con- 
certos at  the  bottom  of  his  list  if  he  played  them  at  all.  Any  opera 
company  outside  of  Central  Europe  depended  upon  the  verismo  of 
Puccini  or  Mascagni  to  fill  the  house  and  revived  The  Magic  Flute  or 
Figaro  for  the  sake  of  prestige  (if  at  all)  with  the  certainty  of  a  poor 
box  office.  Not  very  long  ago  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  was  an  unnoticed 
item  in  the  catalog.  Cost  fan  tutte  not  so  long  ago  was  an  ugly 
duckling.  In  the  last  few  years  all  of  us  have  been  able  to  experience 
the  satisfaction  of  searching  out  Mozart's  vast  treasury  with  a  sense  of 
fresh  discovery.  The  earlier  symphonies  and  quartets,  many  fine  diverti- 
menti,  are  coming  to  the  delighted  attention  of  audiences  every  year. 
The  phonograph  recording  companies  are  probing  the  less  known 
corners  among  the  626  regular  Kochel  numbers  with  the  result  that 
the  casual  listener  can  now  have  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
symphonic,  the  operatic  Mozart  and,  not  least,  the  intimate  Mozart 
of  the  chamber  music.  The  choral  Mozart  invites  further  investigation. 

Even  in  his  last  years,  the  years  of  his  great  operas,  the  Viennese 
were  not  yet  aware  of  the  importance,  the  stature  of  the  composer  in 
their  midst  —  he  was  one  of  many  in  that  music-loving  center,  praised 
by  some  musicians  and  envied  or  disapproved  by  many  others.  He  was 
best  known  as  a  pianist,  as  Bach  had  been  as  an  organist;  for,  at  the 
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piano,  playing  one  of  his  solo  works  or  concertos,  he  was  irresistible. 
Nevertheless,  he  never  won  the  honor  or  security  of  a  permanent 
lucrative  post.  His  operas  were  applauded,  for  the  immediate  charm 
of  his  melodies  could  not  have  failed  to  catch  the  popular  fancy.  At 
the  same  time,  his  orchestral  procedure  in  opera  was  frowned  upon. 
When  the  Emperor,  according  to  a  familiar  anecdote  of  which  there 
are  three  versions,  objected  that  the  score  (probably  of  Le  nozze  di 
Figaro)  had  "too  many  notes,"  Mozart  answered  his  monarch  that 
there  were  "exactly  as  many  as  necessary."  The  Emperor  was  voicing  a 
fairly  general  opinion  that  the  orchestra  was  stepping  out  of  its  place 
as  the  provider  of  mere  unobtrusive  accompanying  chords  in  the  fig- 
ured bass  tradition.  Mozart  was  of  course  enhancing  his  vocal  effects 
with  a  constant  play  of  adroit  color  and  melodic  currents  in  the 
orchestra,  always,  as  we  now  perceive,  to  the  advantage  of  the  singer 
and  to  the  perfect  turning  of  the  whole. 

The  elevation  and  beauty  of  Mozart's  art  began  to  be  adequately 
realized  immediately  after  his  death,  not  in  this  case  as  mere  post- 
humous attention  but  because  in  his  thirty-fifth  year  he  had  recently 
produced  such  works  as  Don  Giovanni^  Figaro,  Die  Zauberflote,  many 
instrumental  masterpieces  which  soon  came  to  be  discovered  and  most 
of  which  were  still  unpublished  until  his  death.  It  was  not  his  fate,  as 
it  had  been  the  fate  of  Bach,  to  be  immediately  blocked  out  of  general 
attention  by  the  incursion  of  new  ways;  nor  did  his  music,  as  Bach's 
had  done,  have  to  wait  a  century  for  new  discovery.  Mozart  came  near 
the  end  of  the  "Classical"  century,  but  not  too  near.  When  he  died, 
France  had  just  more  or  less  obliterated  the  class  for  whom  he  com- 
posed. Beethoven,  aged  twenty-one,  was  making  his  first  bid  for  atten- 
tion in  Vienna.  "Romanticism"  was  coloring  literature  and  was  soon 
to  do  the  same  in  music,  but  it  had  not  yet  done  so.  Mozart  was  never 
reproached  at  that  time  for  his  formal  classicism,  but  rather  for  the 
bold  innovations  within  his  developments,  fore-glimpses  of  ways  to 
come,  which,  if  he  had  lived  to  a  normal  age,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  followed  through.  He  was  never  an  innovator  from  the  ground 
up  —  a  phenomenon  destined  for  the  later  century,  but  an  innovator 
within  the  frame  of  prudent  conformity.  His  outbursts  of  unorthodoxy 
came  in  the  very  ebullience  of  his  imagination.  He  was  not  in  a 
position  to  challenge  conformity  in  opera  nor  to  be  autocratic  with 
the  librettists  who  came  his  way.  Schooled  by  his  father  into  watching 
for  advantage  and  the  favor  of  advancement,  he  would  have  had  no 
motive,  no  natural  inborn  inclination  to  declare  war  on  the  gallant 
style  of  his  period.  These  musical  ways  delighted  him,  they  suited  him, 
and  if  he  changed  them  it  was  in  the  high  spirits  of  the  moment 
rather  than  with  any  dire  intent.  It  remained  for  Beethoven  or  Wagner 
of  a  later  day  to  write  an  unprecedented  composition  quite  unbidden 
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and  leave  it  to  be  performed  by  any  who  had  the  perseverance  to 
tackle  and  master  it. 

Mozart  could  be  daring,  too.  His  operatic  style,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  was  too  rich  for  conservative  tastes.  The  Overture  to  Don 
Giovanni,  with  its  ominous  scales,  prophetic  of  the  Don's  damnation, 
was  objected  to.  In  the  realm  of  the  string  quartet,  where  it  must  be 
admitted  the  composer  courted  less  disaster  through  disapproval, 
Mozart  could  be  bold  and  challenging.  The  Quartet  in  C  Major, 
K.  465,  met  with  heavy  censure.  Prince  Grassalkovics,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  Quartet  in  printed  parts  and  beheld  that  the  dissonances  in 
the  introduction  were  not  errors  but  intended,  tore  up  the  music  in 
a  rage.  Giuseppe  Sarti  made  an  attack  in  print  upon  the  Quartets 
K.  421  and  465,  deciding  that  Mozart  "is  only  a  clavier  player  with  a 
depraved  ear  —  he  is  a  sectary  of  the  false  system  which  divides  the 
octave  into  12  semi-tones".  (!)  The  publisher  Hoffmeister,  receiving 
from  him  the  Piano  Quartets  K.  478  and  493,  wrote  to  him,  "Compose 
in  a  more  popular  style,  or  else  we  can  neither  print  nor  pay  you  for 
anything  further."  The  Berlin  publisher  Hummel  sent  back  some 
manuscripts  for  the  same  reason. 

The  general  awakening  to  the  importance  of  Mozart  shortly  after 
his  death,  due  mostly  to  his  operas,  was  the  beginning  of  a  movement 
which  has  been  going  on  ever  since.  Don  Giovanni  and  The  Magic 
Flute  had  an  immediate  vogue.  Figaro  lagged  at  first.  Die  Entfiihrung 
and  Cosi  flourished  mostly  in  Central  Europe.  Even  the  opere  serie,  La 
Clemenza  di  Tito,  and  Idomeneo,  now  quite  out  of  style  as  a  form, 
enjoyed  many  performances.  The  instrumental  works,  especially  the 
music  for  piano,  became  known  in  every  parlor.  Only  a  few  pieces 
had  found  publication  before  his  death  —  works  for  piano  solo,  violin 
sonatas,  odd  chamber  works  and  even  seven  of  the  piano  concertos. 
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Soon  the  demand  brought  one  publisher  after  another  to  the  fore^ 
The  operas  hitherto  available  only  in  "selections"  were  put  out  irt 
complete  vocal  score.  Between  1807  and  1809  orchestral  scores  (as  well 
as  their  parts)  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  print.  These  were  the  last 
four  symphonies  (by  Cianchettini  and  Sperati,  London) .  Hartel,  of 
the  Leipzig  firm  of  Breitkopf  Sc  Hartel,  made  the  first  genuine  attempt 
at  a  complete  edition  and  came  forth  in  1806  with  17  volumes,  includ- 
ing Don  Giovanni  and  three  Masses  in  full  score.  Mr.  A.  Hyatt  King 
figures  that  "by  the  early  1820's  nearly  two-thirds  of  Mozart's  music 
was  easily  available  in  print."  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  continued  to  be 
leaders  in  publication  and  announced  in  1875  the  "first  complete 
edition."  By  1883  the  volumes  in  series  according  to  category  were 
available.  Supplements  followed,  conditioned  by  later  research.  In 
1937  Edwards  Brothers  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  announced  a  reprint 
edition  with  corrections,  which  is  now  nearing  completion.  The 
various  additions  and  corrections  involved  in  the  publication  of  the 
complete  works  was  much  aided  by  Ludwig  Aloys  Friedrich  von 
Kochel  (born  in  1800;  knighted  in  1842;  died  in  1877) '  ^^^  compiler 
of  the  Thematic  Catalog,  first  published  in  1862.  The  usefulness  of 
the  Catalog  merits  its  maker's  immortality  to  the  extent  of  the  use  of 
the  initial  "K"  wherever  a  properly  prepared  program  is  printed.  The 
Chronologisch-Thematisches  Verzeichnis  was  revised  by  Waldersee  in 
1905  and  again  by  Einstein  in  1937.* 

There  had  been  earlier  attempts  at  a  catalog,  the  first  by  Aloys  Fuchs 
in  1837  based  on  Mozart's  personal  listing  and  on  communion  with 
the  widow.  Behind  this  was  Johann  Anton  Andre,  publisher  and 
assiduous  collector  of  Mozart's  manuscripts.  The  first  book  on  Mozart 
was  by  Franz  Niemtschek  (Prague,  1798).  The  first  full-length  biog- 
raphy was  by  Georg  Nikolaus  von  Nissen,  who  had  married  the  com- 
poser's widow.  It  was  in  1856-58  that  Otto  Jahn,  like  Kochel  not  a 
musician  and  like  him  an  orderly-minded  Teuton,  brought  out  the 
first  edition  of  his  four-volume  Life  which  many  have  corrected  but 
which  no  one  since  has  attempted  to  supersede  in  length  and  com-l 
pleteness.  Many  have  written  valuable  analyses  of  the  works  in  one 
category  or  another  —  only  Wyzewa  and  Saint-Foix  have  essayed  them 
all.  Alfred  Einstein's  Mozart,  His  Character,  His  Work,  1945,  is  warmly 
recommended  as  a  summation  in  the  light  of  research  to  date. 

J.  N.  B. 


*  Alfred  Einstein,  by  far  the  most  valuable  Mozart  scholar  of  our  time,  reordered  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Catalog  according  to  later  findings  and  supplied  invaluable  "remarks"  about  the 
individual  works,  separating  the  sheep  from  the  goats  in  the  Appendices.  Einstein  lists 
among  the  "spurious"  works,  for  example,  the  so-called  "Adelaide  Concerto"  for  violin  (per- 
formed at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  March  23,  1934),  assembling  evidence  which  all  but 
damns  the  work,  Charles  L.  Cudworth  (Notes,  September,  1955)  takes  the  further  unscholarly 
leap  into  conjecture  stating  that  this  Concerto  is  "probably  by  Henri  Casadesus." 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  98 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  first  two  movements  were  composed  in  the  summer  of  1884;  the  remaining 
two  in  the  summer  of  1885.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningen, 
October  25,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  announced  for  its  first  performance  in  America  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  26,  1886.  Wilhelm  Gericke  duly  con- 
ducted the  symphony  on  Friday,  November  25,  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
performance,  and  withdrew  the  score  for  further  preparation,  substituting  the  First 
Symphony  by  Robert  Schumann.  Since  the  Friday  performance  was  considered  a 
"public  rehearsal,"  although,  according  to  a  newspaper  account,  Mr.  Gericke  did 
not  at  any  point  stop  the  orchestra,  this  was  not  called  a  "first  performance,"  and 
the  honor  went  to  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York  on  December  11,  Walter 
Damrosch  conducting.  The  Boston  performance  took  place  on  December  23. 

The  orchestration  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  triangle  and  strings. 


Wl 
I 


'HEN  Brahms  returned  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of  September  1885, 
Max  Kalbeck  sat  with  him  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  pressed  him 
as  far  as  he  dared  for  news  about  the  musical  fruits  of  the  past  sum- 
mer. He  asked  as  a  leading  question  whether  there  might  be  a  quartet. 
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"  'God  forbid,'  said  Brahms,  according  to  Kalbeck's  account  in  his 
biography,  *I  have  not  been  so  ambitious.  I  have  put  together  only 
a  few  bits  in  the  way  of  polkas  and  waltzes.  If  you  would  like  to  hear 
them,  I'll  play  them  for  you.'  I  went  to  open  the  piano.  'No,'  he 
protested,  'let  it  alone.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  We  must  get 
hold  of  Nazi/  He  meant  Ignaz  Briill  and  a  second  piano.  Now  I 
realized  that  an  important  orchestral  work,  probably  a  symphony,  was 
afoot,  but  I  was  afraid  to  ask  anything  more  for  I  noticed  that  he 
already  regretted  having  let  his  tongue  run  so  far. 

"A  few  days  later  he  invited  me  to  an  Ehrbar  evening  —  a  musical 
gathering  in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  There  I 
found  Hanslick,  Billroth,  Brahms,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  and 
Gustav  Dompke.  While  Brahms  and  Briill  played,  Hanslick  and  Bill- 
roth turned  the  manuscript  pages.  Dompke  and  I,  together  with 
Richter,  read  from  the  score.  It  was  just  as  it  had  been  two  years 
before  at  the  trying-out  of  the  Third  Symphony,  and  yet  it  was  quite 
different.  After  the  wonderful  Allegro,  one  of  the  most  substantial, 
but  also  four-square  and  concentrated  of  Brahms*  movements,  I  waited 
for  one  of  those  present  to  break  out  with  at  least  a  Bravo.  I  did  not 
feel  important  enough  to  raise  my  voice  before  the  older  and  more 
famous  friends  of  the  master.  Richter  murmured  something  in  his 
blond  beard  which  might  have  passed  for  an  expression  of  approval ^ 
Briill  cleared  his  throat  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair.  The  others 
stubbornly  made  no  sound,  and  Brahms  himself  said  nothing  to 
break  the  paralyzed  silence.  Finally  Brahms  growled  out,  'Well,  let's 
go  on!'  —  the  sign  to  continue:  whereupon  Hanslick  uttered  a  heavy 
sigh  as  if  he  felt  that  he  must  unburden  himself  before  it  was  too 
late,  and  said  quickly,  'The  whole  movement  gave  me  the  impression 
of  two  people  pummelling  each  other  in  a  frightful  argument.* 
Everyone  laughed,  and  the  two  continued  to  play.  The  strange- 
sounding,  melody-laden  Andante  impressed  me  favorably,  but  again 
brought  no  comment,  nor  could  I  bring  myself  to  break  this  silence 
with  some  clumsy  banality." 

Kalbeck,  who  had  borne  nobly  with  Brahms  up  to  this  point,  foimd 
the  Scherzo  "unkempt  and  heavily  humorous,"  and  the  finale  a  splen- 
did set  of  variations  which  nevertheless  in  his  opinion  had  no  place 
at  the  end  of  a  symphony.  But  he  kept  his  counsel  for  the  moment, 
and  the  party  broke  up  rather  lamely  with  little  said.  When  he  met 
Brahms  the  next  day  it  was  clear  that  the  composer  had  been  taken 
aback  by  this  reception  of  his  score.  "  'Naturally  I  noticed  yesterday 
that  the  symphony  didn't  please  you  and  I  was  much  troubled.  If 
people  like  Billroth,  Hanslick,  or  you  others  do  not  like  my  music, 
who  can  be  expected  to  like  it?'  *I  don't  know  what  Hanslick  and 
Billroth  may  think  of  it,'  I  answered,  'for  I  haven't  said  a  word  to 
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them.  I  only  know  that  if  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  the 
composer  of  such  a  work,  and  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  I  had  put  three  such  splendid  movements  together,  I  would  not 
be  disturbed.  If  it  were  for  me  to  say,  I  would  take  the  scherzo  with 
its  sudden  main  theme  and  banal  second  thoughts  and  throw  it  in  the 
wastebasket,  while  the  masterly  chaconne  would  stand  on  its  own  as 
a  set  of  variations,  leaving  the  remaining  two  movements  to  find  more 
suitable  companions.' "  Kalbeck  was  surprised  at  his  own  temerity  in 
venturing  so  far  with  the  sensitive  and  irascible  composer,  and  waited 
for  the  heavens  to  descend,  but  Brahms  received  this  judgment  meekly, 
only  protesting  that  the  piano  could  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
scherzo,  which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  keyboard,  and 
that  Beethoven  in  the  Eroica  and  elsewhere  had  made  use  of  a  varia- 
tion finale.  It  was  plain  that  he  was  in  serious  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  symphony  would  be  accepted  at  all.  He  decided,  however,  after  a 
long  conversation,  that  having  gone  so  far  he  must  see  it  through,  and 
that  a  rehearsal  with  orchestra  at  Meiningen  could  be  hoped  to  give 
a  more  plausible  account  of  the  symphony  and  even  to  give  the 
"nasty  scherzo"  a  presentable  face. 

The  opinion  of  the  discerning  Von  Biilow  was  more  encouraging. 
He  wrote  after  the  first  rehearsal:  "Number  four  is  stupendous,  quite 
original,  individual,  and  rock-like.  Incomparable  strength  from  start 
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to  finish."  But  Brahms  may  have  discounted  this  as  a  personally  biased 
opinion,  as  he  certainly  discounted  the  adoring  Clara  Schumann  and 
Lisi  Herzogenberg,  when  he  weighed  their  words  against  the  chilling 
skepticism  of  his  male  cronies. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  greeted  at  its  first  performances  with 
a  good  deal  of  the  frigidity  which  Brahms  had  feared.  The  com- 
poser was  perforce  admired  and  respected.  The  symphony  was  praised 
—  with  reservations.  It  was  actually  warmly  received  at  Leipzig, 
where  there  was  a  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  February 
18,  1886.  In  Vienna,  where  the  symphony  was  first  heard  by 
the  Philharmonic  under  Ricbter,  on  January  17,  it  was  different. 
"Though  the  symphony  was  applauded  by  the  public,"  writes  Florence 
May,  **and  praised  by  all  but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the 
press,  it  did  not  reach  the  hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same 
unmistakable  manner  as  its  two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which 
had  made  a  more  striking  impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria 
than  the  First  Symphony  in  C  minor"  (apparently  Vienna  preferred 
major  symphonies!) .  Even  in  Meiningen,  where  the  composer  con- 
ducted the  Symphony  with  Billow's  orchestra,  the  reception  was  mixed. 
It  took  time  and  repetition  to  disclose  its  great  qualities. 

r  copyrighted] 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  5,  7 
Berlioz  "Fantastic  Symphony" 

Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"  (complete) 

"Summer  Nights"  (De  Los  Angeles) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  (complete) 
^raTims  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Rubinstein) 

Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Menuhin) 
Chausson  "Poeme"  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (Oistrakh) 
Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Brailowsky) 
Dehussy  "The  Blessed  Damozel"  (De  Los  Angeles) 
Handel  "Water  Music"  Suite  (arr.  Harty) 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  104 
Honegger  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Lalo  Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Menotti  Violin  Concerto  (Spivakovsky) 
Mozart  Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"  (complete)  ;  "La  Valse" 

"Pa vane  for  a  Dead  Princess"  ;  "Rapsodie  Espagnole" 
Roussel  "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 

Saint-Saens  "Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso"  (Oistrakh) 
Overture  to  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (Brailowsky) 
Schuhert  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  8  ("Unfinished"  Symphony) 
Schumann  Overture  to  "Genoveva"       Symphony  No.  1 
Strauss  "Don  Quixote"  (Soloist,  Piatigorsky) 
Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto  (  Milstein  ) 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Bach  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  Mozart    "Eine    kleine    Nachtmusik" ; 

6 ;  Suites  Nos.  1,  4  Serenade  No.   10,  for  Woodwinds ; 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  9  Symphonies  Nos.  36,  "Linz" ;  39 

Berlioz  "Harold  in  Italy  "(Primrose)  Profro^e^  "Classical"  Symphony ;  "Lt. 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3  ;  Violin  Con-  Kije"   Suite ;   "Romeo  and  Juliet," 

certo  (Heifetz)  Suite    No.    2;     Symphony    No.    5; 

Copland  "A  Lincoln  Portrait";   "Ap-  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz) 

palachian  Spring" ;  "El  Salon  Mex-  Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead" 

ico"  Ravel    "Bolero";    "Ma    M§re   L'Oye" 

Hanson  Symphony  No.  3  Suite 

Harris  Symphony  No.  3  Schuhert  Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Un- 

Haydn  Symphonies  Nos.  92,  "Oxford"  ;  finished" 

94,  "Surprise"  SiheUus  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 

Khatchaturian  Piano  Concerto  Strauss,  R.  "Don  Juan" 

(Kapell)  Tchaikovsky    Serenade    in    C;    Sym- 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  phonies  Nos.  4,  5 

ian"  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  PIERRE  MONTEUX 
Liszt  "Les  Preludes"                                    Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  6,  "Path^- 
Mozart  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,  18  tique" 

(Lbli  Kraus)  Delihes  Ballets  "Sylvia,"  "Coppelia" 

fifcnaftin  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy"  by   Members   of   the   Boston    Sym- 

Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  phony  Orchestra 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  BerNvStein 
Stravinsky   "L'Histoire  du   Soldat" ;   Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  Long  Play    (33%  r.p.m.)    and    (in 
some  cases)  45  r.p.m. 
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CHARLES  MUNCH 
Music  Director 

".  .  .  .  the  Baldwin  is  unequalled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recital." 
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HONOR     LIST 


In  answer  to  an  inquiry  addressed  to  those  subscribers  who  have  heard 
this  orchestra  under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  the  conductor  who  first  led  these 
concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall,  the  following  have  submitted  their  names: 

Miss  Mary  B.  Fitzpatrick 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman 
Mr.  Stanleigh  P.  Friedman 
Mr.  John  Gaston 
Mr.  Edwin  Gibbs 
Mrs.  Isidor  Greenwald 
Mr.  B.  W.  Huebsch 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Joline 
Mr.  Walter  W.  Naumburg 
Miss  Edith  R.  Saekett 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Sparrow 
Mrs.  I.  M.  Strauss 
Miss  Mabel  Foote  Weeks 
Mr.  Kenneth  C.  R.  White 
Mr.  Walter  B.  Woodbury 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH    SEASON    •    NINETEEN    HUNDRED     FIFTY-FIVE    AND     FIFTY-SIX 


Seventieth  Season  in  New  York 


Fifth  Evening  Concert 

WEDNESDAY,  March  21 


Program 

Tchaikovsky "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia 

ViLLA-LoBOS '• Symphony  No.   1 1 

I.  Allegro  moderato 

II.  Largo 

III.  Scherzo:  molto  vivace 

IV.  Molto  allegro 

{Composed  for  the  y^th  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra; 
First  performance  in  New  York) 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major.  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 


Performances  in  Boston  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week 
on  Monday  evenings  from  8:15  to.  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 

Music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
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TANGLEWOOD     1956 

The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


The   Berkshire  Festival 

Nineteenth  Season 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Fourteenth  Season 
*     CHARLES  MUNCH,    Director 


To  receive  further  announcements,  write  to 
Festival  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
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'*ROMEO  AND  JULIET,"  Overture-Fantasia   (after  Shakespeare) 

By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in   the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,   1840: 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Tchaikovsky  completed  his  Overture-Fantasia  in  the  year  1869.  The  piece  was 
tirst  performed  on  March  16,  1870,  at  a  concert  of  the  Musical  Society  in  Moscow. 

It  was  first  performed  by   the  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra,  February   7,   1890. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bas- 
soons, 4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  bass  drum, 
harp  and  strings. 

WHEN  Tchaikovsky  attempted  to  portray  the  romance  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  in  tones,  he  reached  what  might  be  called  his  first 
full  musical  realization.  It  was  the  first  ambitious  work  which  in  his 
maturer  years  he  remained  willing  to  acknowledge  without  reserva- 
tions (the  First  Symphony  he  composed  in  1866,  the  Opera  Voye- 
vode  in  1867,  the  Symphonic  Poem  Fatum  in  1868,  the  Opera 
Undine  early  in  1869;  the  last  three  works  he  sought,  with  partial 
success,  to  obliterate  by  destroying  the  scores) .  As  was  the  case  with 
Fatum,  Tchaikovsky  dedicated  Romeo  and  Juliet  to  Mily  Alexei- 
vitch  Balakirev,  the  opinionated  and  dogmatic  mentor  of  the  youthful 
St.  Petersburg  group.  Who  at  this  time  took  under  his  wing  the 
promising  professor  from  Moscow  with  all  of  the  close  possessiveness 
he  was  accustomed  to  practice  upon  his  own  neo-Russian  brood. 
Balakirev  gave  Tchaikovsky  the  idea  for  Romeo  and  Juliet,  advised 
him  what  episodes  to  treat,  just  what  kind  of  themes  to  use,  and  just 
how  to  build  with  them.  The  younger  man  took  this  advice  —  or, 
where  he  saw  fit,  left  it  —  with  all  possible  docility.* 

Balakirev  advised  his  new  protege  to  follow  the  sonata  form,  open- 
ing with  an  introduction  of  religious  suggestion  depicting  Friar  Lau- 
rence. For  the  main  body  of  the  Overture,  the  first  theme  was  to 
depict  the  street  brawls  between  the  Montagues  and  Capulets,  a  raging 
"allegro  with  sword  cuts,"  and  for  a  contrasting  second  theme,  melo- 
dious music  of  the  two  lovers.  To  this  extent  of  his  advice,  Tchai- 
kovsky seems  to  have  followed  Balakirev's  scheme.  The  introductory 
andante  of  Friar  Laurence  is  in  the  Overture  first  intoned  by  the  wood 
winds.  In  the  allegro  giusto  the  atmosphere  of  tension  and  hostility 
between  the  two  houses  is  plainly  discerned,  and  no  less  so  the  love 
theme  suggestive  of  the  balcony  and  chamber  scenes.  This  melody, 
which  is  first  played  by  the  English  horn  and  viola,  is  developed 
into  a  glamorous  succession  of  chords  in  gentle  pulsation    (it  has 
been  compared  with  the  composer's  well-known  song,  his  setting  of 
Goethe's  'Wwr  wer  die  Sehnsucht  kennt,"  which  was  composed  at  the 
same  time) .  A  setting  of  this  theme  with  words  from  the  play,  "Oh, 
tarry,  night  of  ecstasy  1"  was  found  by  his  friend  Sergei  Taneiev  among 

*  When,  in  1873,  Tchaikovsky  composed  a  symphonic  fantasia  on  Shakespeare's  The  Tempest, 
Vladimir  Stassov,  who  advised  him  about  this  piece  quite  in  the  Petersburg  tradition,  re- 
proached him  with  having  neglected  to  include  the  nurse  in  his  Romeo  and  Jtdiet. 
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his  posthumous  papers.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  "Duo  from  Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  and  was  set  for  orchestra  by  Taneiev.  The  stormy  theme  and 
the  love  theme  are  developed,  the  Friar  Laurence  motive  recurring 
toward  the  close,  although  there  is  no  formal  restatement.  The  Over- 
ture, ending  in  suitable  tragic  vein,  subsides  to  a  pianissimo,  the  song 
of  Romeo  at  last  heard  in  accents  of  grief,  and  rises  at  last  to  a  suc- 
cession of  great,  shattering  chords.  Tchaikovsky  rewrote  his  Overture 
in  the  summer  following  its  completion,  changing  the  introduction 
and  omitting  a  dead  march  which  had  been  included  toward  the  end 
of  the  first  manuscript.  The  Overture,  to  Tchaikovsky's  discomfiture, 
was  scarcely  noticed  when  it  was  first  performed  at  Moscow.  The 
reason  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  merits:  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  who 
conducted,  had  been  the  subject  of  a  violent  controversy  within  the 
school,  and  the  concert  became  the  scene  of  a  demonstration  in  his 
favor. 

Tchaikovsky,  in  later  years,  contemplated  an  opera  on  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 

Another  interesting  circumstance  which  has  been  universally  asso- 
ciated  with   Romeo   and  Juliet  was   Tchaikovsky's   passion   for   the 
singing  actress  Desiree  Artot,  the  one  real  love  affair  of  his  recorded 
life.  Laroche  has  described  how  Moscow  was  captivated  by  her  per- 
formances at  this  time.  "It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  whole 
world  of  music,  in  the  entire  range  of  lyrical  emotion,  there  was  not 
a  single  idea,  or  a  single  form,  of  which  this  admirable  artist  could 
not  give  a  poetical  interpretation.  The  timbre  of  her  voice  was  more 
like  the  oboe  than  the  flute,  and  was  penetrated  by  such  indescribable 
beauty,  warmth,  and  passion,  that  everyone  who  heard  it  was  fasci- 
nated and  carried  away.  I  have  said  that  Desiree  Artot  was  not  good- 
looking.  At   the  same  time,  without  recourse  to  artificial  aids,  her 
charm  was  so  great  that  she  won  all  hearts  and  turned  all  heads,  as 
though  she  had  been  the  loveliest  of  women.  The  delicate  texture  and 
pallor  of  her  skin,  the  plastic  grace  of  her  movements,  the  beauty  of 
her  neck  and  arms,  were  not  her  only  weapons;  under  the  irregularity 
of  her  features  lay  some  wonderful  charm  of  attraction,  and  of  all  the 
many  'Gretchens'  I  have  seen  in  my  day,  Artot  was  by  far  the  most 
ideal,  the  most  fascinating."  No  one  succumbed  to  her  charm  more 
completely  than  Tchaikovsky.  When  his  shyness  had  been  overcome, 
the  composer's  rapture  became  more  personal;  nor  was  Mademoiselle 
Artot  indifferent  to  her  suitor.  When  the  moment  of  irrevocable  deci- 
sion came,  Tchaikovsky  had  pangs  of  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  unit- 
ing such  a  career  as  his  with  that  of  an  itinerant  singer.  His  friends, 
Nicholas  Rubinstein  in  particular,  warned  him  against  "playing  the 

pitiable  part  of  'husband  of  his  wife.*  "  The  lady  herself  brought  a 
[6] 


sudden  and  final  solution  to  his  quandary  by  departing  with  her  troop 
to  Warsaw,  and  there,  without  a  word  of  warning  to  her  "fiance," 
marrying  the  baritone  Padilla. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Tchaikovsky  began  to  compose  the  Over- 
ture Fantasia  (September,  1869),  nine  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
summary  conclusion  of  his  love  affair.  Such  works  as  Fatum,  which 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  while  his  love  for  the  French  singer  grew  and 
reached  its  climax,  do  not  seem  to  record  the  tender  emotions  he 
must  have  felt  at  the  time,  while  the  melting  middle  section  of  the 
Overture  Fantasia  has  been  generally  taken  as  the  musical  accents  of 
a  romance  far  less  remote  than  Elizabethan  Verona.  Circumstances 
favor  this  conclusion  in  that  the  impression  which  Mademoiselle  Artot 
made  upon  Tchaikovsky  by  her  singing  and  acting  remained  vivid  not 
only  then,  but  through  his  life.  It  was  perhaps  while  Tchaikovsky  was 
at  work  upon  his  overture  that  the  two  met  again,  "as  friends,"  and 
then  too  occurred  the  episode  related  by  Kashkin,  who  sat  with  Tchai- 
kovsky in  a  box  in  the  Moscow  opera,  when  Desiree  Artot  was  on  the 
bill.  "I  sat  in  the  stalls  next  to  Tchaikovsky,  who  was  greatly  moved. 
When  the  singer  came  on,  he  held  his  opera  glasses  to  his  eyes  and 
never  lowered  them  during  the  entire  performance;  but  he  must  have 
seen  very  little,  for  tear  after  tear  rolled  down  his  cheekF>." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.   ii 
By  Heitor  Villa-Lobos 

Born  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  5,  1887 


This  Symphony  was  commissioned  in  celebration  of  the  75th  season  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  by  the  Orchestra  and  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  and 
is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  It  is  dated  "New 
York,  1955."  It  had  its  first  performance  in  Boston  on  March  2,  the  composer 
conducting. 

The  following  orchestra  is  called  for:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English 
horn,  2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  4  cornets- 
a-pistons,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  xylophone,  vibraphone,  celesta,  piano, 
harp,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  wood  blocks,  and  strings   (divided)  . 

THE  Symphony  is  introduced  broadly  by  the  full  orchestra  with 
proclamations  of  the  brass  and  from  this  there  presently  emerges 
a  principal  theme  stated  by  the  strings  and  repeated  by  the  wood- 
winds. A  second  theme  (piu  mosso)  is  brought  in  by  the  horns  and 
trumpets  and  followed  through  by  the  trombones  over  an  ostinato  of 
accompanying  figures  in  the  strings  or  harps.  A  theme  in  triplets, 
pianissimo,  is  first  given  to  the  'cellos  and  basses  and  altered  in 
development.  There  is  a  section  in  triple  beat  and  a  recapitulation  in 
common  time. 

The  slow  movement  is  in  5/4  rhythm.  The  melody  is  first  heard 
from  the  flutes  and  carried  through  by  a  fuller  orchestra.  An  alternate 
section  in  an  even  but  free  beat  opens  with  the  bass  clarinet  and 
traverses  the  voices  of  the  bassoon,  clarinet,  English  horn  and  violin 
solo  and  brass.  In  the  return  to  the  tempo  primo  the  theme  is  more 
fully  treated.  The  scherzo  develops  its  melodic  line  in  a  succession 
of  woodwind  solo  passages,  becoming  pointed  and  staccato  as  the 
strings  take  over.  A  trio  in  2/4  time  is  likewise  rhythmic  and  staccato 
in  character.  There  is  a  presto  close.  The  finale  is  music  of  strong 
accent  and  impetus,  utilizing  the  full  orchestra  with  its  varied  per- 
cussion and  moving  to  a  close  in  triple  forte. 

The  following  music  by  Villa-Lobos  has  been  performed  by  this 
Orchestra: 

February  21,   1941       Choros  No.  10,  "Rasga  o  coraciio" 
February  23,  1945       "Rudepoema" 

Choros  No.   12    (First  performance) 

Bachianas  Brasileiras  No.   7 

(This  was  a  concert  conducted  by  the  composer) 

December   26,   1947     "Madona,"'  Symphonic  Poem    (First  performance;    conducted 

by  Eleazar  de  Carvalho) 

February  4,   1949         'Tantasia  de  Movimentos  Mixtos,"  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

(conducted  by  Eleazar  de  Carvalho;  Soloist:  Oscar  Borgerth) 

The  Symphonic  Poem  with  Chorus,  "Manducarard,"  was  performed  at  the  Berk- 
shire Festival,  August  7,  1949,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  de  Carvalho. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR,  Op.  92 
By  LuDWiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?)  ,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Seventh  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812,  was  first  performed  on 
December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Moritz  Count  Imperial  von  Fries. 

BEETHOVEN  was  long  in  the  habit  of  wintering  in  Vienna  proper,  and 
summering  in  one  or  another  outlying  district,  where  woods  and 
meadows  were  close  at  hand.  Here  the  creation  of  music  would  closely 
occupy  him,  and  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  no  exception.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  1812  that  the  work  was  completed.*  Four  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  but  they  were  not  unproductive  years. 
And  the  Eighth  followed  close  upon  th^  Seventh,  being  completed 
in  October,  1812.  Beethoven  at  that  time  had  not  yet  undertaken 
the  devastating  cares  of  a  guardianship,  or  the  lawsuits  which  were 
soon  to  harass  him.  His  deafness,  although  he  still  attempted  to 
conduct,  allowed  him  to  hear  only  the  louder  tones  of  an  orchestra. 
He  was  not  without  friends.  His  fame  was  fast  growing,  and  his 
income  was  not  inconsiderable,  although  it  showed  for  little  in  the 
haphazard  domestic  arrangements  of  a  restless  bachelor. 

The  sketches  for  the  Seventh  Symphony  are  in  large  part  indeter- 
minate as  to  date,  although  the  theme  of  the  Allegretto  is  clearly  indi- 
cated in  a  sketchbook  of  1809.  Grove  t  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  real 
inception  of  the  work  to  the  early  autumn  of  1811,  when  Beethoven, 
staying  at  Teplitz,  near  Prague,  "seems  to  have  enjoyed  himself 
thoroughly  —  in  the  midst  of  an  intellectual  and  musical  society  — 
free   and   playful,    though   innocent. 


•The  manuscript  score   was   dated  by  the   composer   "1812;   Slten 


then   follows   the 


vertical  stroke  of  the  name  of  the  month,  the  rest  of  which  a  careless  binder  trimmed  off, 
leaving  posterity  perpetually  in  doubt  whether  it  was  May   or  July. 

t  Sir  George  Grove:  Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies   (1896). 
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"Varnhagen  von  Ense  and  the  famous  Rahel,  afterwards  his  wife, 
were  there;  the  Countess  von  der  Recke  from  Berlin;  and  the  Sebalds, 
a  musical  family  from  the  same  city,  with  one  of  whom,  Amalie,  the 
susceptible  Beethoven  at  once  fell  violently  in  love,  as  Weber  had  done 
before  him;  Varena,  Ludwig  Lowe  the  actor,  Fichte  the  philosopher, 
Tiedge  the  poet,  and  other  poets  and  artists  were  there  too;  these 
formed  a  congenial  circle  with  whom  his  afternoons  and  evenings 
were  passed  in  the  greatest  good-fellowship  and  happiness."  There 
was  more  than  one  affair  of  the  heart  within  the  circle,  and  if  the 
affairs  came  to  no  conclusion,  at  least  they  were  not  unconducive  to 
musical  romancing.  "Here,  no  doubt,"  Grove  conjectures,  "the  early 
ideas  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  were  put  into  score  and  gradually 
elaborated  into  the  perfect  state  in  which  we  now  possess  them.  Many 
pleasant  traits  are  recorded  by  Varnhagen  in  his  letters  to  his  fiancee 
and  others.  The  coy  but  obstinate  resistance  which  Beethoven  usually 
offered  to  extemporising  he  here  laid  entirely  aside,  and  his  friends 
probably  heard,  on  these  occasions,  many  a  portion  of  the  new  Sym- 
phony which  was  seething  in  his  heart  and  brain,  even  though  no 
word  was  dropped  by  the  mighty  player  to  enlighten  them." 


It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  —  the  sense  of  immensity  which 
it  conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wil- 
fully driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until 
the  music  attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and 
in  the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which 
is  akin  to  extraordinary  size.  The  three  preceding  symphonies  have 
none  of  this  quality  —  the  slow  movement  of  the  Fourth,  many  parts 
of  the  "Pastoral"  are  static  by  comparison.  Even  the  Fifth  Symphony 
dwells  in  violent  dramatic  contrasts  which  are  the  antithesis  of  sus- 
tained, expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C  major,  very 
different  of  course  from  Beethoven's  Seventh^  makes  a  similar  effect 
of  grandeur  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his 
Fourth  Symphony)  leads,  by  many  repetitions  on  the  dominant,  into 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  where  the  characteristic  rhythm, 
once  released,  holds  its  swift  course,  almost  without  cessation,  until 
the  end  of  the  movement.  Where  a  more  modern  composer  seeks 
rhythmic  interest  by  rhythmic  variety  and  complexity,  Beethoven 
keeps  strictly  to  his  repetitious  pattern,  and  with  no  more  than  the 
spare  orchestra  of  Mozart  to  work  upon  finds  variety  through  his  in- 
exhaustible invention.  It  is  as  if  the  rhythmic  germ  has  taken  hold  of 
his  imagination  and,  starting  from  the  merest  fragment,  expands  and 
looms,  leaping  through  every  part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new 
magic  of  beauty  at  every  unexpected  turn.  Wagner  called  the  sym- 
phony "the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition;  the  happiest  realization  of 
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the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form."  If  any  other  composer 
could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times  repeated,  into  a  vast 
music  — it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  witholds  his  headlong,  capricious  mood. 
But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his 
symphonic  slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Alle- 
gretto of  the  Eighth) .  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison, 
but  pivots  no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music 
changes  to  A  major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody 
against  triplets  in  the  violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm. 
Beethoven  was  inclined,  in  his  last  years,  to  disapprove  of  the  lively 
tempo  often  used,  and  spoke  of  changing  the  indication  to  Andante 
quasi  allegretto. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  "presto,"  although  it  is  a 
scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is 
still  in  evidence,  with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo 
and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment, is  entirely  different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful 
presto,  although  it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two 
notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer 
reports  the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have 
derived  from  a  pilgrims'  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  "unbuttoned"  (aufge- 
knopft)  Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music, 
"a  vein  of  rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which 
inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his 
letters.  Schumann  calls  it  "hitting  all  around"  (''schlagen  um  sich") . 
"The  force  that  reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodi- 
gious, and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  'fire 
enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  entire  world.'  "  Years  ago  the 
resemblance  was  noted  between  the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  and 
Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish  air  "Nora  Creina,"  which  he 
was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.* 

December  8,  1813,  is  named  by  Paul  Bekker  as  the  date  of  "a  great 
concert  which  plays  a  part  in  world  history,"  for  then  Beethoven's 
Seventh  Symphony  had  its  first  performance.  If  the  importance  of  the 
occasion  is  to  be  reckoned  as  the  dazzling  emergence  of  a  masterpiece 
upon  the  world,  then  the  statement  may  be  questioned.  We  have 
plentiful  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  orchestras  with  which 
Beethoven  had  to  deal.  Beethoven  conducting  this  concert  was  so 
deaf  that  he  could  not  know  what  the  players  were  doing,  and  al- 
though there  was  no  obvious  slip  at  the  concert,  there  was  much 
trouble  at  rehearsals.  The  violinists  once  laid  down  their  bows  and 
refused  to  play  a  passage  which  they  considered  impossible.  Beethoven 


*  In  an  interesting  article,  "Celtic  Elements  in  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony"  {Musical 
Quarterly,  July,  1935),  James  Travis  goes  so  far  as  to  claim:  "It  is  demonstrable  that  the 
themes,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  four  movements  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  owe  rhythmic  and 
melodic  and  even  occasional  harmonic  elements  to  Beethoven's  Celtic  studies." 

However  plausibly  Mr.  Travis  builds  his  case,  basing  his  proofs  upon  careful  notation, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  others  these  many  years  have  dived  deep  into  this  symphony  in 
pursuit  of  special  connotations,  always  with  doubtful  results.  D'Indy,  who  called  it  a  "pastoral" 
symphony,  and  Berlioz,  who  found  the  scherzo  a  "ronde  des  paysans,"  are  among  them.  The 
industrious  seekers  extend  back  to  Dr.  Carl  Iken,  who  described  in  the  work  a  revolution, 
fully  hatched,  and  brought  from  the  composer  a  sharp  rebuke.  Never  did  he  evolve  a  more 
purely  musical  scheme. 
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persuaded  them  to  take  their  parts  home  to  study,  and  the  next  day 
all  went  well.  A  pitiful  picture  of  Beethoven  attempting  to  conduct  is 
given  by  Spohr,  who  sat  among  the  violins.  So  far  as  the  bulk  of  the 
audience  is  concerned,  they  responded  to  the  Allegretto  of  the  sym- 
phony, but  their  enthusiasm  soon  gave  way  to  ecstasy  before  the  excit- 
ing drum  rolls  and  fanfares  of  the  battle  piece,  Wellington's  Victory, 
which  followed.  The  performance  went  very  well  according  to  the 
reports  of  all  who  were  present,  and  Beethoven  (whatever  he  may 
have  expected  —  or  been  able  to  hear)  was  highly  pleased  with  it.  He 
wrote  an  open  letter  of  gratitude  (which  was  never  published)  to  the 
Wiener  Zeitung.  The  newspaper  reports  were  favorable,  one  stating 
that  "the  applause  rose  to  the  point  of  ecstasy." 

A  fairly  detailed  account  of  the  whole  proceeding  can  be  pieced 
together  from  the  surviving  accounts  of  various  musical  dignitaries 
who  were  there,  most  of  them  playing  in  the  orchestra.  The  affair  was 
a  "grand  charity  concert,"  from  which  the  proceeds  were  to  aid  the 
"Austrians  and  Bavarians  wounded  at  Hanau"  in  defense  of  their 
country  against  Napoleon  (once  revered  by  Beethoven) .  Malzel  pro- 
posed that  Beethoven  make  for  this  occasion  an  orchestral  version  of 
the  Wellington's  Victory  he  had  written  for  his  newly  invented 
mechanical  player  —  the  "pan-harmonicon,"  and  Beethoven,  who  then 
still  looked  with  favor  upon  Malzel,  consented.  The  hall  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  secured  and  the  date  set  for  December  8. 

The  program  was  thus  announced: 

I.     "An  entirely  new  Symphony,"  by  Beethoven   (the  Seventh,  in  A  major) . 
II.     Two     Marches    played     by     Malzel's     Mechanical    Trumpeter,    with    full 

orchestral  accompaniment  —  the  one  by  Dussek,  the  other  by  Pleyel. 
III.    "Wellington's  Victory." 

All  circumstances  were  favorable  to  the  success  of  the  concert.  Bee- 
thoven being  now  accepted  in  Vienna  as  a  very  considerable  per- 
sonage, an  "entirely  new  symphony"  by  him,  and  a  piece  on  so  topical 
a  subject  as  Wellington's  Victory,  must  have  had  a  strong  attraction. 
The  nature  of  the  charitable  auspices  was  also  favorable.  The  vicis- 
situdes at  the  rehearsals  and  their  final  smoothing  out  have  been  de- 
scribed. When  the  evening  itself  arrived,  Beethoven  was  not  alone  in 
the  carriage,  driving  to  the  concert  hall.*  A  young  musician  by  the 
name  of  Gloggl  had  obtained  permission  to  attend  the  rehearsals,  and 
all  seats  for  the  concert  being  sold,  had  contrived  to  gain  admission 
under  the  protecting  wing  of  the  composer  himself.  "They  got  into 
the  carriage  together,  with  the  scores  of  the  Symphony  and  the  Well- 
ington's Victory;  but  nothing  was  said  on  the  road,  Beethoven  being 
quite  absorbed  in  what  was  coming,  and  showing  where  his  thoughts 
were  by  now  and  then  beating  time  with  his  hand.  Arrived  at  the  hall, 
Gloggl  was  ordered  to  take  the  scores  under  his  arm  and  follow,  and 
thus  he  passed  in,  found  a  place  somewhere,  and  heard  the  whole  con- 
cert without  difficulty." 


*  This   incident   actually   pertains   to   the   second   performance,   but  the   circumstances   were 
almost  identical 
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The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

List  of  N on-Resident  Members  for  Season  1955-1956 


The  Trustees  o£  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with  deep 
appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends  of  the 
Orchestra  this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their  thanks  in  par- 
ticular to  those  members  outside  the  Boston  area  whose  names  appear  on 
the  following  pages: 


Mrs.  Laurence  Achilles— Connecticut 

Mrs.  William  Ackerman— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Adams— New  York 

Miss  Hannah  M.  Adams— New  York 

Mr.  Joseph  Dana  Allen— New  York 

Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen— Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Allen— Maryland 

Dr.  Harold  L.  Ailing— New  York 

Mr.  Lloyd  V.  Almirall— New  York 

Mrs.  Robert  R.  Ames—Maine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Angell— New  York 

Dr.  I.  Arons— New  York 

Mrs.  Arthur  O.  Asher— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph  Ashton— Pennsylvania 

In  Memory  of  K.  E.  B.— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ballard— New  York 
Mr.  Frederick  C.  Balz— New  Jersey 
Miss  Mary-Margaret  H.  Barr— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Richard  A.  Bartlett— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann— New  York 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Beach— New  York 
Mr.  Gerald  F.  Beal-New  York 
Mrs.  Norwin  S.  Bean— New  Hampshire 
Miss  Mazie  Becker— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  Bedetti— Florida 
Mrs.  Frank  Begrisch— New  York 
Beinecke  Foundation— New  York 
Mrs.  Haughton  Bell— New  York 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Bench— New  York 
Miss  Helen  Chrystal  Bender— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Elliot  S.  Benedict— New  York 
Mrs.  Edward  H.  Bennett,  Jr.— Illinois 
Miss  Georgina  Bennett— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Bennett— Vermont 
Mrs.  Winchester  Bennett— Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  W.  Berg— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  F.  Berg— New  York 
Mr.  John  H.  Bergmann— New  York 
Mr.  Louis  K.  Berman— New  York 
Mr.  Myer  Berman— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Bernheimer— New  York 
Dr.  Frank  B.  Berry— Washington,  D.C. 
Mrs.  Richard  Bersohn— New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Betts— New  York 
Mr.  Rene  Bickart— New  York 
Miss  Gladys  M.  Bigelow— Maine 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Bingham— New  York 
Miss  Mary  Piatt  Birdseye— New  York 
Miss  Edith  C.  Black— New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss— Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Bloomingdale— 
'         New  York 


Dr.  Rhea  C.  Blue-Washington,  D.C. 
Mrs.  Julius  Blum— New  York 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Blum— New  York 
Miss  Margarethe  Bodlaender— New  York 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Boettcher— Wisconsin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Bogin— Connecticut 
Mr.  Aaron  Bonoff— New  York 
Mr.  Douglass  C.  Boshkoff— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnham  Bowden— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Bowden— New  York 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Bozorth— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Louis  J.  Brecker— New  York 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Bresnahan— New  York 
Mrs.  Carroll  H.  Brewster— New  York 
Mr.  E.  T.  Brewster— New  York 
Mrs.  Mabel  Wolcott  Brown— Connecticut 
Miss  Mary  Loomis  Brown— New  York 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Browne— New  Jersey 
In  memory  of  Mrs.  George  S.  Buck- 
New  Hampshire 
Mr.  J.  Campbell  Burton— New  York 
Mrs.  Clarence  Buttenwieser— New  York 


Mrs.  George  A.  Campbell— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  William  H.  Campbell,  Jr.— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  H.  Bissell  Carey— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Otis  Swan  Carroll— New  York 
Mrs.  A.  Hartwell  Carter— Hawaii 
Mr.  Frederic  D.  Carter— New  York 
Misses  Agnes  M.  and  Helen  V.  Casey- 
New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Cass— New  York 
Mrs.  B.  Duvall  Chambers— South  Carolina 
Miss  Rosepha  P.  Chisholm— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Clark,  Jr.— 

New  York 
Mrs.  Henry  Cannon  Clark— New  York 
Mr.  William  A.  Coffin— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Frank  Cohen— New  York 
Miss  Constance  Coleman— New  York 
Mrs.  Dayton  Colie— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Lester  Collins— Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Martin  F.  Comeau— New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Comey— Maine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Conant— Germany 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Conant— New  Jersey 
Miss  Margaret  Conklin— Florida 
Mrs.  Rae  H.  Conklin— Illinois 
Miss  Shirley  Conklin— Illinois 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Conklin—Connecticut 
Miss  Charlotte  D.  Conover— New  Hampshire 
Miss  Luna  B.  Converse— Vermont 
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Mrs.  James  E.  Cooper— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Adelaide  T.  Corbett-New  York 
Miss  Margaret  Cranford— Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  K.  Creighton— 

New  York 
Mr.  Swasey  Crocker— New  York 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Alan  J.  Cummins— New  York 
Miss  Mildred  E.  Curran-New  York 


Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Francis— New  York 
Miss  Faustina  Freeman— New  Jersey 
Miss  Elizabeth  S.  French— Vermont 
Miss  Helen  C.  French— Vermont 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman— New  York 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Friedman— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Stanleigh  P.  Friedman— New  York 
Miss  Helen  Frisbie— Connecticut 
Miss  Edna  B.  Fry— New  Jersey 


Mrs.  Charles  Whitney  Dall— New  York 

Miss  Rachel  E.  Daltry— New  York 

Mrs.  William  Darrach— Connecticut 

Mr.  Aaron  W.  Davis— New  York 

Mr.  Vincent  Dempsey— Missouri 

Mr.  John  Deveny— California 

Mrs.  Adrian  G.  Devine— New  York 

Mrs.  William  R.  Dickinson,  Jr.— Illinois 

Mrs.  Monroe  L.  Dinell— Connecticut 

Mr.  R.  J.  Dionne— Maine 

Mrs.  Clarence  C.  Dittmer— New  York 

Mrs.  L.  K.  Doelling— New  York 

Dr.  George  B.  Dorff— New  York 

Miss  Ethel  DuBois— New  York 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Duerschner— New  York 

Miss  Annie  H.  Duncan— New  Hampshire 

Miss  Beatrice  Dunn— New  York 

Mrs.  Jack  Dworin— New  York 


Mrs.  Henry  C.  Eaton— New  Hampshire 

Miss  Florence  L.  Eccles— Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  D.  Eckstein— New  York 

Mr.  Harold  N.  Ehrlich— Michigan 

Mr.  Louis  H.  Ehrlich— New  York 

Mr.  H.  Seymour  Eisman— New  York 

Mr.  Paul  E.  Elkin— New  York 

Mrs.  A.  Benbow  Elliman— New  York 

Mr.  German  H.  H.  Emory— New  York 

Mrs.  A.  W,  Erickson— New  York 

Mrs.  Arthur  O.  Ernst— New  York 

Mrs.  William  A.  Evans,  Jr.— Michigan 


Mrs.  Joseph  FaroU— New  York 
Miss  Jocelyn  Farr— Maine 
Mr.  Peter  W.  Fay— California 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Fay— New  York 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Feiber— New  York 
Mrs.  Cornelius  C.  Felton— New  York 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Fenderson— Maine 
Dr.  J.  Lewis  Fenner— New  York 
Mrs.  Dana  H.  Ferrin— New  York 
Mr.  R.  H.  Fincher— Georgia 
Mr.  Samuel  Fischman— New  York 
Mr.  L.  Antony  Fisher— Pennsylvania 
Miss  Margaret  Fisher— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Fitch- 
New  Hampshire 
Miss  Mary  R.  Fitzpatrick— New  York 
Mrs.  Howell  Forbes— New  York 
Mr.  Sumner  Ford— New  York 
Miss  Flora  Fox— New  York 


Mrs.  Charles  T.  Gallagher— New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Charles  Garside— New  York 
Miss  Regina  A.  Garvey— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Geissenhainer— 

New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Herman  S.  Gelbin— New  York 
Mr.  Edwin  Gibbs— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Ginsburg— 

New  York 
Mrs.  Bessie  Ginsburgh— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Giriunas— Maryland 
Mr.  J.  L.  Gitterman,  Jr.— New  York 
Miss  Mary  J.  Glann— New  York 
Miss  E.  S.  Glenn— Georgia 
Miss  H.  Goldman— New  Jersey 
Jacob  &  Libby  Goodman  Foundation,  Inc.— 

New  York 
Mrs.  William  S.  Gordon— New  York 
D.  S.  and  R.  H.  Gottesman  Foundation- 
New  York 
Miss  Barbara  Grad— New  York 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Gray,  Jr.— Vermont 
Mrs.  Marion  Thompson  Greene— New  York 
Mr.  Henry  Greenfield— New  York 
Mrs.  Rosalind  Greengard— New  York 
Mrs.  Isador  Greenwald— New  York 
Dr.  Albert  W.  Grohoest— New  York 
Mr.  Walter  W.  Gross— New  York 
Mr.  Harold  Grossman— New  York 
Mr.  Mortimer  Grunauer— New  York 
Mrs.  Luther  Gulick— New  York 
Miss  Bertha  L.  Gunterman— New  York 
Mrs.  John  T.  Gyger— Maine 


Mrs.  Harold  H.  Hackett— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Hadley— New  York 
Mr.  Paul  D.  Haigh— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell— 

New  York 
Dr.  Edmund  H.  Hamann— Connecticut 
Mr.  M.  Gordon  Hammer— New  York 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Hancock— New  York 
In  Memory  of  Ilmari  Hannikainen— Maine 
Miss  Ruth  Gillette  Hardy— New  York 
Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Harvey— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Norman  L.  Hatch— New  Hampshire 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hatchett— New  York 
Mrs.  Victor  M.  Haughton— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hayden— New  York 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller-New  York 
Mr.  Gustav  P.  Heller— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Louis  L.  Hemingway— Connecticut 
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Miss  Amy  M.  Hemsing— New  York 

Miss  Lore  Henlein— New  York 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Henrickson— New  York 

Miss  Joanna  A.  Henry— Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  T.  Heymsfeld— New  York 

Mr.  Herbert  L.  Hiller— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Frederick  Whiley  Hilles— Connecticut 

Mr.  Philip  E.  Hinkley— Maine 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Hirt— New  York 

Mr.  Harold  K.  Hochschild— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  H.  Hodgman— 

New  York 
Mrs.  H.  Hoermann— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Hoffman— New  Hampshire 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Hofheimer— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hofheimer— New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Holden— Vermont 
Mrs.  Regina  Holzwasser— New  York 
Mr.  Henry  Homes— New  York 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Hoover— New  York 
Miss  Myra  H.  Hopson— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Edith  G.  Home— Florida 
Mr.  Samuel  G.  Houghton— Nevada 
Mr.  Whitney  F.  Hoy t— New  York 
Miss  Alice  M.  Hudson— New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  W.  Huebsch— New  York 
Mr.  Frederick  G.  L.  Huetwell— Michigan 
Miss  Carolyn  F.  Hummel— New  York 
Mrs.  Chester  B.  Humphrey— Florida 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Humstone— Connecticut 
Miss  Libbie  H.  Hyman— New  York 

Mrs.  F.  N.  Iglehart— Maryland 
Miss  Gertrude  M.  Ingall— Ohio 
Miss  Louise  M.  Iselin— New  York 
Mrs.  Mitchell  G.  Ittelson— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Izenstatt— Maine 

Miss  Lilian  Jackson— New  York 

Mrs.  W.  K.  jfacobs— New  York 

Mr.  Halsted  James— New  York 

Miss  Margaret  Brock  James— New  York 

Miss  Edith  Jertson—New  York 

Mrs.  Theodore  C.  Jessup— Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  E.  Jewett— 

New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Charles  Jockwig— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  J.  Johnson-New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Joline— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Judd-New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  Judell— New  York 
Mr.  Irving  H.  Jurow— New  Jersey 

Mr.  Leo  B.  Kagan-New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  Kallman-New  York 
Mrs.  Alexander  Karp-New  York 
Mrs.  Irving  D.  Karpas-New  York 
Miss  Irene  J.  Kaufmann-New  York 
Mrs.  George  A.  Keeney— New  York 
Dr.  Lester  Klein-New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  W.  Knauth- 

Connecticut 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland-New  York 
In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Lena  Kugel-Connecticut 


Mrs.  George  Labalme— New  York 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Lawrence— New  York 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Lawther— New  York 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Lazrus— New  York 

Mr.  William  Leach,  Jr.— Vermont 

Mrs.  Allan  S.  Lehman— New  York 

Mrs.  George  S.  Leiner— New  York 

Mr.  William  Lepson— New  York 

Mr.  N.  Gordon  Levin,  Jr.— Connecticut 

Mr.  Milton  J.  Levitt— New  York 

Mr.  Hiram  S.  Lewine— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lewinsohn— New  York 

Mr.  Herbert  Greenleaf  Lewis— New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lewisohn— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Lewitt— New  Hampshire 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Liebmann— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Lincoln— Maine 

Mr.  Louis  Livant— New  York 

Miss  Edith  M.  Loew— New  York 

Dr.  Marion  C.  Loizeaux— New  York 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Lord— New  York 

Mrs.  Madeleine  M.  Low— New  York 

Mr.  Irving  B.  Lueth— Illinois 

Miss  Jean  Lunn— New  York 

Mr.  J.  M.  Richardson  Lyeth— New  York 


Mrs.  Edward  M.  Mackey— New  Hampshire 

Mr.  F.  C.  MacKrell-Illinois 

Dr.  M.  C.  Mangle— New  York 

Mr.  Otto  Manley— New  York 

Mrs.  Leo  Mannheim— New  York 

Mrs.  John  F.  Manning— Vermont 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Manning— New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  William  Ellis  Mansfield— Georgia 

Mr.  Mortimer  Marcus— New  York 

Mrs.  Parker  E.  Marean— Maine 

Mr.  M.  N.  Margulies— New  York 

Miss  Augusta  Markowitz— New  York 

Mr.  Everett  Martine— New  York 

Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Masback— New  York 

Miss  Priscilla  Mason— Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Katharine  Matthies— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Maurin— New  York 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  May— New  York 

Mrs.  Joseph  L.  B.  Mayer— New  York 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Mayes— California 

Mr.  John  McChesney— Connecticut 

Mrs.  J.  A.  McCutcheon— New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  Robert  McKelvy— New  York 

Mr.  David  H.  McKillop— Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Mary  K.  McKnight— Illinois 

Mrs.  John  R.  McLane— New  Hampshire 

Dr.  Christie  E.  McLeod— Connecticut 

Miss  Helen  M.  McWilliams— New  York 

Miss  Cecille  L.  Meeker— Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Melcher— 

New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Melville— Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  S.  Peter  Melville— New  Hampshire 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  J.  Mendel— New  York 
Mr.  Walter  Mendelsohn— New  York 
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Mrs.  William  R.  Mercer— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  S.  Merrill- 
New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Henry  F.  Merrill— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Me tcalf— Virginia 
Mrs.  K.  G.  Meyer— New  York 
Mr.  Edmund  G.  Miller— New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Gavin  Miller— New  York 
Miss  Grace  E.  Miller— New  York 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Miller— New  Jersey 
Miss  Anna  E.  Mohn— New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Monroe— New  York 
Colonel  John  C.  Moore— Virginia 
Mr.  William  Osgood  Morgan— New  Jersey 
Miss  Ruth  Evans  Morris— New  York 
Miss  Marion  S.  Morse— New  York 
Dr.  Eli  Moschcowitz— New  York 
Mrs.  Roger  G.  Mosscrop— New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Claude  Mosseri-Marlio— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Moulton— New  York 
Mr.  Jasper  R.  Moulton— Connecticut 
Miss  Catharine  A.  Murphy- 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Stanley  A.  Murray— Tennessee 
Mrs.  C.  Randolph  Myer— New  Hampshire 


Miss  Emily  S.  Nathan— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Naumburg— 

New  York 
Mr.  Walter  W.  Naumburg— New  York 
Miss  M.  Louise  Neill— Connecticut 
Miss  Katharine  B.  Neilson— Connecticut 
Mr.  John  S.  Newberry,  Jr.— Michigan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Newburger— 

New  York 
Mrs.  Oscar  Norgard— Connecticut 
Mr.  Gustav  A.  Nyden— New  York 

Miss  Marie  O'Donohue— New  York 
Mr.  Leslie  P.  Ogden— New  York 
Miss  Emma  Jessie  Ogg— New  York 
Mr.  Andrew  Oliver,  Jr.— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  A.  Openhym- 

New  York 
Mr.  Edwin  M.  Otterbourg— New  York 


Miss  Alice  B.  Plumb— New  York 

Miss  Lilly  Popper— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Potter— New  York 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Potts— New  York 

Mrs.  George  Eustis  Potts— Florida 

Mrs.  Horace  M.  Poynter— New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  H.  Irving  Pratt,  Jr.— New  York 

Mrs.  Joseph  K.  Priest— New  Hampshire 

Mr.  Edwin  Higbee  Pullman— New  York 

Mrs.  Endicott  Rantoul— New  Hampshire 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Rappaport— New  York 
Mrs.  Alice  K.  Ratner— California 
Miss  Helen  Ray— Connecticut 
Mr.  Gordon  S.  Reid— Connecticut 
Miss  Marie  Reimer— New  York 
Mrs.  Clara  B.  Relyea— New  York 
Miss  Katharine  N.  Rhoades— New  York 
Mrs.  Benjamin  M.  Rice— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Holt  Rice— Maine 
Mrs.  Ralph  Richards— Maryland 
Mrs.  Anna  S.  Richmond— New  York 
Mrs.  Maximilian  Richter— New  York 
Mrs.  S.  Herbert  Riesner— New  York 
Mrs.  Oscar  Riess— New  York 
Mrs.  Jacob  Riis— New  York 
Mrs.  G.  Gates  Ripley— Missouri 
Miss  Mary  Hawthorne  Roberts— New  York   ^ 
Mrs.  Sumner  M.  Roberts— Maine 
Miss  Gertrude  L.  Robinson— Maine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Rochester— New  York 
Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.— New  York 
Mr.  Edgar  Roedelheimer— New  York 
Miss  Bertha  F.  Rogers— New  Hampshire 
Miss  Elizabeth  Rogers— New  York 
Miss  Miriam  Rome— New  York 
Miss  Hilda  M.  Rosecrans— New  York 
Miss  Lillian  Rosen— New  York 
Mr.  Abraham  Rosenbaum— New  York 
Mr.  Leonard  J.  Rosenfeld— New  York 
Mr.  David  Rosengarten— New  York 
Mr,  Laurence  B.  Rossbach— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Rubinstein- 
New  York 
Mrs.  Ralph  C.  Runyon— New  York 
Mrs.  Percy  P.  Russ— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Gerald  S.  Russell— New  York 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Russell— Connecticut 


Mrs.  Peter  S.  Paine— New  York 

Miss  Jean  T.  Palmer— New  York 

Miss  Mary  Jane  Patch— North  Carolina 

Miss  Hilda  M.  Peck— Connecticut 

Miss  Mary  M.  L.  Peck--Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Peckham— New  York 

Mrs.  Everett  S.  Pennell— New  York 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Perkins— New  York 

Mrs.  Grafton  B.  Perkins— New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  Russell  Perkins— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jess  Perlman— Connecticut 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Pierce— Vermont 

Mr.  Frederic  H.  Pilch— New  Jersey 

Mrs.  W.,R.  J.  Planten— California 
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Mr.  William  S.  Saevitz— New  York 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Samson— New  York 
Mrs.  Morris  Samuel— New  York 
Mrs.  Alvin  T.  Sapinsley— New  York 
Mrs.  Otto  E.  Schaefer— New  York 
Mrs.  Fay  Brosseau  Schlam— New  York 
Mrs.  Helen  E.  Schradieck— New  York 
Mr.  Floyd  V.  Schultz— Tennessee 
Mrs.  Isaac  W.  Seeman— New  York 
Mrs.  George  Segal— New  York 
Mr.  Melvin  R.  Seiden— Georgia 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Shatzkin— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Shirley- 
New  Hampshire 
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Mrs.  Henry  M.  Shreve— New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  Sidney  E.  Shuman-New  York 

Miss  Nancy  K.  Siff— New  York 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Simon— New  York 

Dr.  Olga  Sitchevska— New  York 

Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith— New  York 

Mrs.  Helene  Corey  Smith— New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Henry  Oliver  Smith— New  York 

Mrs.  William  Smith— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mason  Smith,  Jr.— 

New  York 
Miss  Marion  E.  Solodar— New  York 
Mrs.  Hannah  B.  Solomon— New  York 
In  Memory  of  William  P.  Sparrell— 

North  Carolina 
Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Sparrow— New  York 
Miss  Frieda  S.  Spatz— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Girard  L.  Spencer— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Sproul— New  Jersey 
St.  Paul's  School— New  Hampshire 
Miss  Elsie  M.  A.  Stanley— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Philip  B.  Stanley— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Ellsworth  M.  Statler— New  York 
Miss  Anna  Stearns— New  Hampshire 
Miss  Anna  B.  Stearns— New  Hampshire 
Miss  Elizabeth  Stearns— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Philip  M.  Stearns— Florida 
Miss  Sophie  B.  Steel— New  York 
Mrs.  Emil  Stein— New  York 
Mr.  Meyer  Stein— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Julius  Steiner— New  York 
Dr.  Karl  Steiner— New  York 
Miss  Beatrice  Stepanek— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Stern— New  Jersey 
Miss  Helene  Stern— New  York 
Mr.  Ernest  N.  Stevens— Maine 
Mr.  Jacob  C.  Stone— New  York 
Miss  Marion  Stott— New  Hampshire 
Miss  Aline  C.  Stratford— New  York 
Mrs.  Fred  A.  Straub— California 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Strauss— New  York 
Mrs.  B.  W.  Streifler— New  York 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Strieby— New  Jersey 
Dr.  George  T.  Strodl— New  York 
Mrs.  James  R.  Strong— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Stumpp— New  York 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Stutesman— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Peggy  Sugar— New  York 
Mr.  Alvah  W.  Sulloway— Connecticut 
Miss  Mildred  Sussman— New  York 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Swart— New  Hampshire 

Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Tallman— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Jerome  Tanenbaum— New  York 
Miss  Lucy  O.  Teague— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Terradell— New  Jersey 
Miss  Meta  Terstegge— New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Thomas— New  York 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Thomson— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Thorndike— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Thorndike— Maine 
Mrs.  Charles  Foster  Tillinghast— 
New  Hampshire 


Mrs.  Paul  Tishman— New  York 

Mr.  S.  H.  Tolles,  Jr.— Connecticut 

Mr.  Stirling  Tomkins— New  York 

Dr.  Anne  Topper— New  York 

Mrs.  Adella  Tousey— Maine 

Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Trask— New  York 

Miss  G.  W.  Treadwell— Maine 

Miss  Ruth  True— New  York 

Mr.  Howard  M.  Trueblood— New  York 

Miss  Alice  Tully— New  York 


Mrs.  Seymour  C.  Ullman— New  York 


In  Memory  of  J.  Alvin  Van  Bergh— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron  E.  Van  Raalte— New  York 
Dr.  Edith  Varney- Johnson— New  Hampshire 
Miss  Anna  Veder— New  York  ^ 

Miss  Maria  Brogi  Velasquez— New  York 


Mrs.  Bernard  Wagenaar— New  York 

Mrs.  Caroline  Waller— Connecticut 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Walton,  Jr.— New  York 

Miss  Anne  S.  Wanag— New  York 

Mrs.  Allen  Wardwell— New  York 

Mr.  Ethelbert  Warfield— New  York 

Mrs.  W.  Seaver  Warland— Maine 

Mrs.  Milton  J.  Warner— Connecticut 

Mr.  Eugene  Warren— New  York 

Mrs.  Ives  Washburn— New  York 

Miss  Marian  Way— Vermont 

Miss  Mabel  Foote  Weeks— New  York 

Mr.  Leon  J.  Weil— New  York 

Miss  Ruth  E.  Weill— California 

Mrs.  Austin  H.  Welch— New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  H.  K.  W.  Welch— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Wells— New  York 

Miss  Jeanne  Wertheimer— New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Wetherell— 

New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Victor  E.  Whitlock— New  York 
Miss  Ruth  H.  Whitney— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Whittemore— New  Hampshire 
Dr.  Louis  Wiederhold— New  Hampshire 
Miss  Agnes  L.  Wiley— California 
Mrs.  John  M.  Williams— New  York 
Dr.  Asher  Winkelstein— New  York 
Miss  Mary  B.  Winslow— New  York 
Mrs.  Keyes  Winter— New  York 
Miss  Mary  Withington— Connecticut 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Wolf— New  York 
Miss  Anna  J.  Wolff— New  York 
Mrs.  Peter  Woodbury— New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Carroll  M.  Wright— New  York 
Miss  Mary  E.  Wright— Connecticut 
Mr.  Lucien  Wulsin— Ohio 


Mr.  Victor  S.  Yarros— California 


Mr.  Joseph  Zia— California 
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LIST  OF  WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Evening  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1955  - 1956 


Bartok Music  for  Strings,  Percussion  and  Celesta 

III  January  ii 

Beethoven. .Overture,  "Leonore,"  No.  2 

IV  February  8 

Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

V  March  21 

Brahms Tragic  Overture,  Op.  81 

II  December  7 

Copland Symphonic  Ode 

(First  Performance  in  New  York)*  ^^     l^ebruary  8 

Debussy Two  Nocturnes 

III  January  11 

"Prelude  a  I'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 

IV  February  8 

HoNEGGER Fifth  Symphony,  First  Movement 

(In  memory  of  the  composer)  II     December  7 

MiLHAUD Symphony  No.  6 

(First  Performance  in  New  York)*  I     November  16 

Mozart Masonic  Funeral  Music,  K.  477 

I  November  16 

Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter,"  K.  551 

III    January  11 

Piston Symphony  No.  6 

(First  Performance  in  New  York)*  II     December  7 

Ravel Bolero 

III  January  11 

Introduction  and  Allegro  for  Harp  and  Orchestra 
Soloist:  Bernard  Zighera  I     November  16 

Schumann Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major.  Op.  61 

II  December  7 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  7,  in  One  Movement,  Op.  105 

IV  February  8 

Strauss "Don  Juan,"  Tone  Poem   (after  Nikolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20 

IV     February  8 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I     November  16 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia 

V  March  21 

Villa-Lobos Symphony  No.  1 1 

(First  Performance  in  New  York)*  V     March  21 

*Composed  for  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Ernest  Ansermet  conducted  the  concert  of  January  1 1 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH    SEASON    •    NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FIFTY-FIVE    AND    FIFTY-SIX 


Seventieth  Season  in  New  York 


Fifth  Afternoon  Concert 

SATURDAY,  March  24 


Program 

Beethoven Overture  to  "Coriolan,"  Op.  62 

Martinu "Fantaisies  symphoniques"  (Symphony  No.  6) 

I.  Lento;  Allegro;  Lento 

II.  Allegro 

III.    Lento;  Allegro 

(Composed  for  the  y^th  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

interm  ission 

Dvorak Concerto  for  Violoncello,  in  B  minor.  Op.  104 

I.     Allegro 

II.  Adagio  ma  non  troppo 

III.  Finale:  Allegro  moderato 

Falla Three  Dances  from  the  Ballet  "El  Sombrero 

de  Tres  Picos" 


SOLOIST 

LEONARD  ROSE 


Performances  in  Boston  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week 
on  Monday  evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 

Music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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OVERTURE  TO  "CORIOLAN,"  Op.  62    (after  Collin) 

By  LuDWiG  VAN  Bepithoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?) ,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1H27 


Beethoven  composed  his  overture  on  the  subject  of  "Coriolanus"  in  the  year  1807. 
It  was  probably  first  performed  at  subscription  concerts  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  in 
Vienna,  in  March,  1807.  The  Overture  was  pubhshed  in  1808,  with  a  dedication 
to  Court  Secretary  Heinrich  J.  von  Collin. 

The  orchestration  is  the  usual  one  of  Beethoven's  overtures:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

AFTER  Fidelio,  Beethoven  was  ambitious  to  try  his  hand  at  another 
L  opera,  and  entertained  several  subjects,  among  them  a  setting 
of  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  for  which  Heinrich  Joseph  von  CoHin, 
a  dramatist  of  high  standing  and  popularity  in  Vienna  at  the  time, 
wrote  for  him  the  first  part  of  a  libretto.  Beethoven  noted  in  his 
sketchbook:  "Overture  Macbeth  falls  immediately  into  the  chorus  of 
witches."  But  the  libretto  did  not  progress  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
second  act,  and  was  abandoned,  according  to  Collin's  biographer, 
Laban,  "because  it  threatened  to  become  too  gloomy."  In  short,  no 
opera  emerged  from  Beethoven  in  1807.  But  his  association  with 
Collin  resulted  in  an  overture  intended  for  performance  with  the 
spoken  tragedy  Coriolan.  The  play  had  been  first  performed  in 
1802  (then  with  entr'acte  music  arranged  from  Mozart's  Idomeneo), 
and  had  enjoyed  a  considerable  vogue  which  was  largely  attributable 
to  the  acting  of  Lange  in  the  title  part.  The  popularity  of  Coriolan 
had  definitely  dropped,  however,  when  Beethoven  wrote  his  overture 
on  the  subject.  Thayer  points  out  that  the  play  was  billed  only  once 
in  Vienna  between  the  years  1805  and  1809.  The  single  performance 
was  on  April  24,  1807,  and  even  at  this  performance  Thayer  does  not 
believe  that  the  Overture  was  played.  Beethoven  seems,  then,  to  have 
attached  himself  to  the  subject  for  sheer  love  of  it  rather  than  by  any  set 
commission.  The  piece  was  accepted  forthwith  as  a  concert  overture, 
and  in  this  form  became  at  once  useful  at  the  concerts,  or  "academies" 
as  they  were  called,  where  Beethoven's  music  was  played. 

There  has  been  speculation  in  print  as  to  whether  Beethoven  de- 
rived his  concept  of  the  old  Roman  legend  from  Collin  or  Shakespeare. 
The  point  is  of  little  consequence  for  the  reason  that  both  Shakespeare 
and  Collin  based  their  characters  directly  upon  the  delineation  of 
Plutarch.  Beethoven  himself  could  well  have  been  familiar  with  all 
three  versions.  His  library  contained  a  much-thumbed  copy  of  Plu- 
tarch's Lives,  and  a  set  of  Shakespeare  in  the  translation  of  Eschenburg, 
with  many  passages  underlined. 

The  tale  of  Coriolanus,  as  related  by  Plutarch,  is  in  itself  exciting 
dramatic  material    (details  of  which  have  been  questioned  by  histo- 
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rians) .  Coriolanus,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  a  patrician  general  of  the 
Romans,  a  warrior  of  the  utmost  bravery  and  recklessness  who,  single- 
handed,  had  led  Rome  to  victory  against  the  neighboring  Volscians. 
Rome  was  at  this  time  torn  by  bitter  controversy  between  the  patricians 
and  the  plebeians,  who  declared  themselves  starved  and  oppressed  be- 
yond endurance.  Coriolanus,  impulsive  and  overbearing,  had  scorned 
and  openly  insulted  the  populace  in  terms  which  roused  the  general 
anger,  and  when  the  military  hero  was  proposed  as  consul,  the  senate 
was  swayed  by  the  popular  clamor,  and  voted  his  permanent  exile  from 
Rome  in  the  year  491  b.c.  Swept  by  feelings  of  bitterness  and  desire 
for  revenge,  he  took  refuge  with  the  Volscians,  the  traditional  enemies 
of  the  Romans,  and  made  compact  with  them  to  lead  a  campaign 
against  his  own  people.  The  fall  of  Rome  seemed  imminent,  and 
emissaries  were  sent  from  the  capital  to  the  Volscian  encampment 
outside  the  city  walls.  Coriolanus  met  every  entreaty  with  absolute  re- 
jection. In  desperation,  a  delegation  of  women  went  out  from  the  city, 
led  by  his  mother  and  his  wife.  They  went  to  his  tent  and  beseeched 
him  on  their  knees  to  spare  his  own  people.  The  pride  and  determina- 
tion of  the  soldier  were  at  last  subdued  by  the  moving  words  of  his 
mother,  who  pictured  the  eternal  disgrace  which  he  would  certainly 
inflict  upon  his  own  family.  Coriolanus  yielded  and  withdrew  the 
forces  under  his  command,  thus  bringing  the  anger  of  the  Volscian 
leaders  upon  his  own  head.  He  was  slain  by  them,  according  to  the 
version  of  Shakespeare;  according  to  Collin,  he  was  driven  to  suicide. 
Collin's  treatment  difi^ers  from  Shakespeare's  principally  in  that  the 
action  is  concentrated  into  a  shorter  and  more  continuous  period. 
Collin  begins  at  the  point  where  Coriolanus,  banished  from  Rome, 
takes  stormy  leave  of  his  family  and  marches  furiously  from  the  city. 
After  this  first  scene,  the  entire  action  takes  place  within  the  Volscian 
lines.  Shakespeare  depicts  Coriolanus  as  a  lone  and  striking  figure  in 
the  midst  of  constant  crowd  movement,  spurring  his  legions  to  the 
capture  of  Corioli,  the  Volscian  capital,  or  flinging  his  taunts  against 
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the  Roman  rabble  as  they  threaten  to  throw  him  to  his  death  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock.  The  character  of  Coriolanus  is  indelibly  drawn 
by  Shakespeare  in  the  scornful  and  succulent  oaths  which  he  hurls  at 
his  enemies.  The  mother  and  wife  become  immediately  human  and  en- 
dearing figures  as  Shakespeare  presents  them,  and  at  the  end,  the  nobil- 
ity and  pathos  of  Volumnia*  dominates  the  scene.  Collin,  on  the  other 
hand,  holds  Coriolanus  as  the  central  and  dominating  figure  through- 
out. His  characters  in  action  are  more  idealized  and  formalized,  as  if 
in  the  manner  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  Fate  and  avenging  furies 
threaten  and  at  last  destroy  him.  There  is  a  persistence  of  intense 
dramatic  conflict  within  the  soul  of  the  all-conquering  leader.  Collin 
stresses  the  solemn  oath  of  fealty  until  death  which  he  has  made  to 
the  Volscians  and  which  his  sense  of  honor  forbids  him  to  break,  even 
when  he  is  confronted  with  the  destruction  of  Rome,  of  his  family,  and 
of  himself.  The  famous  scene  in  which  the  inner  struggle  of  honor, 
pride  and  love  reaches  its  climax  seems  to  be  the  direct  subject  of 
Beethoven's  overture.  The  opening  chords,  proud,  ferocious,  im- 
placable, limn  Coriolanus  in  a  few  bold  strokes.  The  second  subject, 
gentle  and  melodious,  seems  to  introduce  the  moving  protestations  of 
his  mother.  The  contrasting  musical  subject  of  Coriolanus  recurs,  at 
first  resistant  but  gradually  softening,  until  at  the  end  there  is  entire 
capitulation. 

Richard  Wagner,  describing  this  music,  saw  the  struggle  between 
mother  and  son  in  this  same  scene  as  the  subject  of  the  overture. 
He  wrote  in  part:  "Beethoven  seized  for  his  presentment  one  unique 
scene,  the  most  decisive  of  them  all,  as  though  to  snatch  at  its  very 
focus  the  true,  the  purely  human  emotional  content  of  the  whole 
wide-stretching  stuff,  and  transmit  it  in  the  most  enthralling  fashion 
to  the  likewise  purely  human  feeling.  This  is  the  scene  between 
Coriolanus,  his  mother,  and  his  wife,  in  the  enemy's  camp  before  the 
gates  of  his  native  city.  If,  without  fear  of  any  error,  we  may  conceive 
the  plastic  subject  of  all  the  master's  symphonic  works  as  represent- 
ing scenes  between  man  and  woman,  and  if  we  may  find  the  archetype 
of  all  such  scenes  in  genuine  Dance  itself,  whence  the  Symphony  in 
truth  derived  its  musical  form:  then  we  here  have  such  a  scene  before 
us  in  utmost  possible  sublimity  and  thrillingness  of  content." 

The  overstressing  of  literary  concepts  and  allusions  by  the  explainers 
of  Beethoven  has  had  abundant  play  in  the  Coriolan  overture.  But 
it  would  be  hard  to  deny  that  the  composer's  imagination  must  have 
been  illuminated  by  this  heroic  and  kindred  subject  in  the  making  of 
one  of  his  noblest  works.  It  is  of  course  not  hard  to  see  in  Coriolanus 
the  figure  of  Beethoven  himself.  The  composer  must  have  felt  strangely 
close  to  the  Roman  noble,  infinitely  daring,  the  arch  individualist, 
the  despiser  of  meanness  and  ignorance  who,  taking  his  own  reckless 
course,  yielding  to  none,  at  last  found  himself  alone  against  the  world, 
clad  in  an  armor  of  implacability  which  only  one  power  could  pene- 
trate —  the  tenderness  of  feminine  persuasion. 

*  Collin,  strangely  enough,  transfers  the  name  "Volumnia"  from  the  mother  to  the  wife. 

[copyrighted] 
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FANTAISIES  SYMPHONIQUES    (SYMPHONY  NO.  6) 

By  BoHUSLAV  Martinu 

Born  in  Policka,  Czechoslovakia,  December  8,  1890 


The  score  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Munch,  and  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  the  occasion  of  its  75th  anniversary.  It  was  first  performed  January  7-8,  1955, 
by  this  orchestra  in  Boston. 

The  first  movement  is  dated  on  the  manuscript  (which  otherwise  is  dated  on  the 
title-page  as  completed  in  1953)  "New  York,  April  25,  1951  —  Paris,  May  26,  1953." 
The  explanation  of  this  extensive  period  for  the  first  movement  is  that  it  under- 
went re- writing. 

The  Fantaisies  have  received  an  award  by  the  New  York  Music  Critics  Circle  as 
the  "best  new  orchestral  work"  presented  in  New  York  in  the  year  1955.  (It  was 
performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  there,  January  12  and  15,  1955.) 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  oboes,  3  clarinets,  3 
bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percussion  and  strings. 

BOHUSLAV  Martinu,  who  now  resides  in  New  York,  completed  this 
work  in  Paris  in  1953.  It  was  composed  at  the  request  of  Charles 
Munch.  The  score  is  in  three  movements,  the  first  episodic,  with 
frequent  changes  of  tempo. 

Mr.  Martinu,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  has  been  kind  enough  to 
provide  an  explanation  of  his  fanciful  title: 

"The  creation  of  a  piece  of  music  goes  through  many  metamorphoses. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  long  way  from  the  composer's  first  idea  to  the  com- 
poser's realization.  The  idea  remains  germinating  for  years,  and  sud- 
denly one  day  it  pushes  itself  into  the  mind  of  the  composer,  almost 
ready  to  be  wiitten.  All  the  changes  of  the  first  impulse  and  all  the 
other  elements  suddenly  take  their  place  in  the  integrated  formation  of 
the  idea.  But  still  the  creative  problem  is  not  finished:  then  comes  the 
daily  work  and  with  it  many  difficulties  which  must  be  solved  before 
the  end  is  reached. 

"So  when  you  ask  the  composer  to  talk  about  his  work  for  a  program, 
he  is  often  reluctant  and  even  embarrassed,  and  he  usually  tries  to  avoid 
doing  so.  Often  the  first  impulse  is  already  far  away,  or  there  are  too 
many  of  them  to  enumerate.  They  may  be  a  part  of  the  composer's 
private  life  which  he  does  not  like  to  speak  of,  or  perhaps  he  does  not 
know  how  far  it  is  connected  with  the  piece,  because  the  real  musical 
problem  takes  the  place  of  many  other  things,  which  means  more  than 
the  change  of  feelings. 

"To  come  to  my  'Fantaisies' ,  there  is  one  reason  for  this  work  which 
is  clear  and  certain  for  me:  1  wished  to  write  something  for  Charles 
Munch.  I  am  impressed  and  1  like  his  spontaneous  approach  to  the 
music  where  music  takes  shape  in  a  free  way,  flowing  and  freely  follow- 
ing its  movements.  An  almost  imperceptible  slowing  down  or  rushing 
up  gives  the  melody  a  sudden  life.  So  I  had  the  intention  to  write  for 
him  a  symphony  which  I  would  call  Tantastic';  and  I  started  my  idea 
in  a  big  way,  putting  three  pianos  in  a  very  big  orchestra.  This  was 
already  fantastic  enough,  and  during  work  I  came  down  to  earth. 
I  saw  it  was  not  a  symphony  but  something  which  I  mentioned  before, 
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connected  with  Munch's  conception  and  conducting.  I  abandoned 
the  title  and  finally  I  abandoned  also  my  three  pianos,  being  suddenly 
frightened  by  these  three  big  instruments  on  the  stage. 

"I  called  the  three  movements  'Fantaisies,'  which  they  really  are. 
One  little  fantasy  of  mine  is  that  I  use  a  few  bars  quotation  from 
another  piece,  from  my  opera  Juliet,  which,  to  my  mind,  fitted  in  per- 
fectly well.  That  is  of  the  nature  of  fantasy.  I  did  it  somehow  for  myself 
because  I  like  the  special  orchestral  color  in  it,  and  thinking  that  I 
shall  never  hear  my  opera  again,  I  could  listen  once  more  to  these  few 
bars,  which  I  rewrote  by  memory." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Martinu  first  considered  "Fantastic 
Symphony"  for  his  title.  He  may  well  have  changed  it  in  the  realization 
that  the  suggested  comparison  with  Berlioz  would  be  misleading.  It  has 
no  close  or  imitative  similarity  to  that  aptly  named  masterpiece.  It  has 
no  observable  descriptive  intent,  no  "idee  fixe."  It  is  indeed  episodic 
in  form,  with  a  whimsical  use  of  rhythm,  or  color,  while  in  these 
respects  the  fantasy  is  indebted  to  no  one,  but  is  the  composer's  own. 
The  work  is  bound  into  unity  by  recurrence  and  by  homogeneity  of 
style.  The  writing  is  clear  and  spare,  without  complexity  of  contrapun- 
tal texture.  The  recurrence  is  less  literal  than  stylistic.  The  score  is 
characterized  by  a  constant  and  prominent  melodic  line,  often  vividly 
backed  by  rhythmic  play,  sometimes  vigorous  and  startling,  or  by  a 
sinuous,  chromatic,  "color"  figure,  as  that  given  to  the  woodwinds  at 
the  very  opening  and  several  times  returning  in  varied  guise. 

The  first  movement  opens  lento,  9/8,  with  sustained  notes  by  the 
trumpets  over  the  curiously  rippling  figure  just  referred  to.  An  andante 
moderato,  beginning  with  the  flutes,  increases  to  an  allegro  (4/4) , 
introduced  by  an  ascending  passage  for  the  horns.  A  nostalgic  theme 
is  developed  at  first  by  the  strings  alone;  other  instruments  enter  until 
the  full  orchestra,  still  in  melodic  vein,  brings  a  climax.  A  sustained 
note  from  the  oboe  introduces  a  new  section.  In  still  another,  the 
violin  solo  carries  a  rhapsodic  melody  to  a  percussive  accompaniment. 
There  is  a  return  to  the  opening  lento  section,  and  a  piano  ending. 

The  middle  movement  is  an  allegro  6/8.  It  brings  in  another 
"rippling"  passage.  A  reminiscent  theme  is  worked  together  with  a 
short  and  vigorous  motto  in  the  strings.  The  climax  gives  way  to  a 
middle  section  in  2/4,  which  builds  to  another  high  point,  with  full 
orchestral  chords.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first  part,  treated  more 
broadly  and  ending  pianissimo. 

The  finale  is  a  lento  in  common  time.  The  orchestra  opens  with  a 
melodic  theme  (cantabile) .  The  low  strings  propose  another  singing 
theme.  An  andante  section  in  3/4  is  introduced.  A  clarinet  solo  leads 
into  still  another  section  (allegro)  for  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a 
lento  close  whereby  the  Symphony,  as  well  as  its  earlier  movements, 
ends  softly. 
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MARTINU 

In  19^1,  when  Bohuslav  Martinu  had  passed  his  sixtieth  birthday, 
Olin  Downes  reported  an  interview  with  the  composer  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  January  7 

Martinu,  back  in  the  twenties,  was  the  pupil  in  composition  of 
Roussel  in  Paris.  Mr.  Martinu  has  told  us  that  he  became  impatient 
with  certain  academisms  of  Roussel,  who,  nevertheless,  must  have  been 
of  the  greatest  value  in  Martinu's  development. 

That  development  followed  a  course  all  its  own  in  a  period  in  which 
music  has  never  been  more  restive  and  various  in  its  tendencies. 
Martinu's  evolution  as  an  artist  in  these  years  has  been  complex.  Born 
in  Czechoslovakia,  December  8,  1890,  he  has  just  passed  his  sixtieth 
birthday  and  his  tenth  year  in  America.  He  has  passed  through  post- 
Wagnerian,  "impressionistic,"  "neo-classic"  influences  in  composition, 
kept  his  head,  followed  his  own  path  with  assurance.  His  fertility  has, 
if  anything,  increased  over  the  past.  He  is  obviously  at  the  height  of 
his  creative  powers.  Probably  no  one  of  his  contemporaries  is  today 
producing  so  much  music  which  finds  its  way  quickly  into  the 
reperton; 

It  could  be  suspected  that  this  fact  connoted  a  composer  who  pro- 
duced easily,  fluently  and  with  a  dangerous  facility.  That  is  not  the 
case.  Martinu  has  a  brilliant  and  practical  technic,  but  he  is  incapable 
of  an  unthorough  or  conscienceless  job.  He  works  very  hard,  system- 
atically, scrupulously,  modestly.  He  produces  so  much  music  because, 
in  the  first  place,  his  nature  necessitates  this.  He  has  to  write  music. 
In  the  second  place,  he  knows  his  business,  and  loves  it. 

Both  Martinu  and  his  teacher,  Roussel,  had  important  things  in 
common.  Both  had  been  for  years  disciples  of  impressionism.  The 
strongest  influence  in  Martinu's  development  in  Paris  was  unquestion- 
ably Debussy.  But  Martinu  was  soon  to  turn  in  directions  more  classic 
and  masculine  and  linear  in  character,  also  more  essentially  national. 
Was  Roussel  a  guiding  force  in  this  change  or  only  a  confirmative 
association? 

In  any  event,  the  second  composition  in  which  Martinu  gave  notice 
of  his  revolt  from  the  past  was  the  first  of  his  works  to  be  made  known 
by  Koussevitzky  in  America  —  the  short,  vigorous,  modernly  rhythmed 
"La  Bagarre"  ("Uproar")  —  in  which  Mr.  Martinu  has  told  us  he  was 
thinking  of  a  football  game. 

It  was  the  time  when  composers,  especially  in  France,  were  turning 
avidly  to  concepts  that  were  rhythmic,  linear,  uncloudy,  and  of  formal 
logic.  It  was  the  period  in  which  Honegger  wrote  his  witty  play  of 
rhythm  and  symphonic  unfoldments,  "Pacific  2-3-1";  when  Mossolov 
was  writing  his  steel   factory  piece,   and  Prokofieff  his   ballet   "Pas 
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d'acier"  ("Steps  o£  Steel") .  Yet  it  is  to  be  said  that  Martinu  was  never 
what  one  could  call  a  mechanized  composer,  or  one  so  forgetful  of 
beauty  and  the  emotions  of  living  as  to  become  obsessed  by  a  rhythm 
or  a  formula. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  Martinu  of  which  we  in  America  know 
nothing.  The  reference  is  to  his  operas,  none  of  which  have  been  done 
here.*  What  we  know  is  the  work  of  the  symphonist  and  instrumental 
composer.  Martinu  has  written  in  most  of  the  known  forms  in  this 
field  —  solo  pieces,  sonatas  for  more  than  one  instrument,  trios,  quar- 
tets, symphonies.  He  wrote  his  First  Symphony  after  he  came  to 
America  in  the  spring  of  1941.  Performed  in  '42,  it  met  with  an  excep- 
tional welcome,  for  its  tender  and  iridescent  beauty,  harmonic  fineness, 
and  lucent,  shimmering  instrumentation.  And  it  sang  what  we  might 
call  a  sublimated  Czech  song. 

This  symphony  pleased  Martinu  very  much  when  it  was  played. 
However,  he  looks  upon  it  now  as  a  work  of  his  past.  In  composing  it 
he  used  a  larger  orchestra  than  he  would  use  today  and  it  might  be 
said  that  this  music  was  somewhat  plumper  than  the  leaner,  sterner 
style  that  he  now  cultivates.  He  is  fonder  of  his  Second  Symphony, 
which  some  reviewers  found  more  obviously,  and  therefore  perhaps 
less  distinctively,  Czech  than  the  First.  The  Second  Symphony  Martinu 
considers  to  represent  the  break  between  the  fullness  of  the  First 
Symphony  and  the  more  concentrated  forms  that  he  cultivated  later. 

"But  the  Third  Symphony,"  he  said,  "is  my  pride.  It  is  tragic  in 
tone,  and  I  was  homesick  when  I  wrote  it.  It  is  in  three  movements 
and  it  is  a  very  real  symphonic  pattern.  If  you  have  been  told  by  my 
friends  that  I  am  modest,  then  I  tell  you  that  I  am  not  modest."  He 
laughed.  "I  had  in  my  mind  as  a  model  Beethoven's  'Eroica'.  I  con- 
sider it  my  first  real  symphony.  It  is  the  only  one  of  them  not  commis- 
sioned. The  first  was  commissioned  by  the  Koussevitzky  Foundation. 
The  Second  by  the  Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  Third  I  wrote 
from  my  heart  as  a  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  gave 
the  work  its  first  performance.  Koussevitzky  and  that  orchestra  have 
done  wonderful  things  for  me  in  the  past.f 

"My  Fifth  Symphony.  It  was  written  for  the  Prague  Philharmonic 
Festival  of  1946,  four  years  ago.  I  don't  exactly  know  what  I  think 
about  it  because  it  is  too  near  to  me.  But  certainly  it  is  a  well 
organized,  organic,  orderly  work.  There  are  very  few  places  in  it  with 
which  I  am  not  satisfied.  The  work  had  a  singular  experience  in 
Prague.  I  think  the  Government  there  knows  for  certain  that  I  am 
what  they  call  a  'formalist.'  I  was  a  very  great  friend  of  Jan  Masaryk. 
It  may  have  been  for  political  reasons  that  my  symphony  in  Prague 


*  Since  this  article  was  written,   The   Comedy  on   the  Bridge  and   The  Marriage  have  been 
performed  in  this  country.    —  Ed. 

t  The  Fourth  Symphony,  completed  in  1945,  was  first  performed  in  Philadelphia  on  Novem- 
ber 30  of  that  year.    —  Ed. 
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had  very  bad  reviews  in   the  press.  But   this  is  interesting,   indeed 
somewhat  laughable:  it  received  the  first  prize  of  the  Czech  Academy. 

"The  Double  Concerto  for  double  string  orchestra  with  piano  I 
consider  my  strongest  work.  It  was  written  in  1938  at  the  time  of 
Munich.  It  is  very  difficult,  in  three  movements,  and,  thematically, 
strongly  integrated.  It  is  highly  dissonant,  but  in  my  own  opinion  the 
writing  is  such  that  the  dissonances  sound  normal,  as  a  result  of 
the  logic  of  the  counterpoint  and  the  development.  At  the  time  I  wrote 
it  I  was  in  complete  isolation  in  Switzerland,  beyond  the  reach  of 
newspapers,  radios  or  anything  but  my  own  ideas  and  my  strongest 
convictions.  The  exhibition  of  international  politics  that  took  place  at 
Munich  had  been  a  terrific  shock  and  tragedy  to  me,  but  I  think  that 
I  succeeded  in  putting  my  emotion  into  a  truly  classic  form." 

He  was  concerned  with  the  effect  of  the  final  movement  of  his  Piano 
Concerto  which  Rudolf  Firkusny  played  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
Boston  and  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1950,  on  account  of  certain  incon- 
gruities in  the  contents.  The  last  movement  of  this  concerto  started 
out  as  a  polka.  Then  Martinu  received  the  news  of  Masaryk's  death. 
Something  of  this  found  its  way  into  the  last  movement  of  the  concerto. 
We  remember  the  excitement  and  sudden  new  impulse  in  the  music. 

Many  students  of  Martinu's  music  believe  that  it  is  more  truly 
Czech  in  its  actual  substance  than  it  was  before  he  came  to  America. 
He  said  that  substantially  he  agreed.  He  said  that  no  American  could 
fully  realize  the  freedom  of  the  atmosphere  in  America,  the  absolute 
lack  of  restriction  of  act,  of  thought.  This  effected  in  him  a  certain 
release,  and  that  release  had  resulted  in  the  crystallization  of  his  utmost 
creative  ideas. 
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CONCERTO  IN  B  MINOR  FOR  VIOLONCELLO,  Op.  104 

By  Anton  Dvorak 
Born  September  8,  1841,  Miihlhausen    (Bohemia);  died  May  1,  1904,  Prague 


Dvorak's  Concerto  for  Violoncello  had  its  first  performance  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert  in  London,  March  19,  1896,  Leo  Stern  soloist.  Mr.  Stern  subsequently  played 
the  concerto  in  American  cities,  including  New  York  and  Chicago.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  December  19,  1896, 
when  Alwin  Schroeder  was  the  soloist.  There  were  further  performances  January 
6,  1900  (Alwin  Schroeder)  ;  October  29,  1905  (Heinrich  Warnke)  ;  November  30, 
1912  (Otto  Urack);  March  30,  1917  (Joseph  Malkin)  ;  December  24,  1936  (Gregor 
Piatigorsky)  ;  December  28,  1951  (Zara  Nelsova)  ;  January  22,  1954  (Pierre 
Fournier), 

The  orchestration  is  for  woodwinds  in  twos,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle  and  strings. 

nnHE  works  which  Dvorak  composed  during  his  stay  in  America 
(1892-95)  added  to  his  already  considerable  popularity.  They 
included  the  Symphony  in  E  minor  "From  the  New  World,"  of  1893, 
and  the  String  Quartet  in  F  major  and  String  Quintet  in  E-flat  written 
in  the  summer  of  that  year  at  Spillville,  Iowa;  the  Ten  Biblical  Songs 
(1894) ,  and  the  Violoncello  Concerto   (1895)  —  ^Iso  some  lesser  works 
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(such  as  the  Festival  Cantata,  "The  American  Flag").  Dr.  Ottokar 
Sourek  (in  Grove's  Dictionary)  states  that  "his  great  yearning  for  his 
native  land"  inspired  several  of  these  works,  and  "permeates  deeply" 
two  of  them:  the  set  of  Biblical  Songs  and  the  Violoncello  Concerto. 

Cellists  of  the  time  seem  to  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  news 
that  a  notable  addition  was  to  be  made  to  the  very  scant  literature  of 
concertos  for  their  instrument.  At  least  two  of  them  felt  an  almost 
parental  concern  in  the  safe  arrival  of  the  new  work.  One  of  these 
was  Alwin  Schroeder,  first  violoncellist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Mr.  Schroeder  assisted  the  composer  in  writing  in  the  passage 
work  for  the  solo  instrument.  When  Dvorak  left  New  York  and  re- 
turned to  Prague  with  his  uncompleted  score,  he  found  an  even  more 
industrious  helper  in  the  Bohemian  'cellist,  Hans  Wihan,  who  as  some 
believe,  originally  persuaded  the  master  to  undertake  such  a  work. 

From  Dvorak's  letters  to  his  publisher  Simrock  in  that  year  con- 
cerning  the   publication   of   the   Concerto   it   becomes  evident   that 
Wihan  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the  score. 
Dvorak  wrote  that  "the  principal  part  with  fingering  and  bowing  in- 
dications has  been  made  by  Prof.  Wihan  himself."  And  later  he  wrote, 
"The  concerto  I  must  dedicate  to  my  friend  Wihan,"  which  obliga-  < 
tion  was  duly  carried  out.  The  true  composer  even  feared  that  his 
adviser  might  interfere  in  the  matter  of  proof  reading  and  felt  called 
upon  to  warn  the  publisher.  "My  friend  Wihan  and  I  have  differed 
as  to  certain  things.  Many  of  the  passages  do  not  please  me,  and  I 
must  insist  that  my  work  be  printed  as  I  have  written  it.  In  certain 
places  the  passages  may,  indeed,  be  printed  in  two  versions  —  a  com- 
paratively easy  and  a  more  difficult  one.  Above  all,  I  give  you  my  work 
only  if  you  will  promise  me  that  no  one  —  not  even  my  friend  Wihan  — 
shall  make  any  alteration  in  it  without  my  knowledge  and  permission 

—  also  no  cadenza  such  as  Wihan  has  made  in  the  last  movement  — 
and  that  its  form  shall  be  as  I  have  felt  it  and  thought  it  out.  The 
cadenza  in  the  last  movement  is  not  to  exist  either  in  the  orchestral 
or  the  piano  score:  I  informed  Wihan,  when  he  showed  it  to  me,  that 
it  is  impossible  so  to  insert  one.  The  finale  closes  gradually  diminuendo 

—  like  a  breath  —  with  reminiscences  of  the  first  and  second  move- 
ments; the  solo  dies  away  to  a  pianissimo,  then  there  is  a  crescendo, 
and  the  last  measures  are  taken  up  by  the  orchestra,  ending  stormily. 
That  was  my  idea,  and  from  it  I  cannot  recede."  Wihan  never 
performed  the  concerto  in  public. 

The  first  movement,  allegro,  in  B  minor,  4-4,  follows  in  most 
respects  the  prescription  of  the  sonata  form.  The  second  movement, 
adagio  ma  non  troppo,  is  in  G  major,  3-4.  The  finale,  allegro  moderato, 
in  B  minor,  2-4,  is  a  fully  developed  rondo  on  three  themes. 

fCOPYRIGHTEDl 
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LEONARD  Rose  was  born  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  July  27,  1918.  He 
J  first  studied  cello  in  Florida  and  gave  his  first  recitals  there. 
In  1934  he  entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  and  studied  under 
Felix  Salmond.  He  was  engaged  by  Arturo  Toscanini  in  1938  for  the 
first  desk  of  the  NBC  Orchestra.  He  subsequently  joined  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  and  later  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society. 
Since  1951  he  has  devoted  his  career  to  solo  performances.  His  instru- 
ment is  an  Amati.  He  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music  and  heads  the  'Cello  Department  at  the  Curtis 
Institute.  He  is  now  appearing  for  the  first  time  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


THREE  DANCES  from  the  Ballet  "The  Three-Cornered  Hat" 

By  Manuel  de  Falla 

Born  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  November  23,  1876;  died  at  Alta  Gracia,  Argentina, 

November  14,  1946 


The  ballet  El  Sombrero  de  tres  Picos  was  first  performed  in  its  version  for 
full  orchestra  by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Serge  de  Diaghiley,  at  the  Alhambra  Theatre 
in  London,  July  22,  1919.  The  scenario  was  by  Martinez  Sierra,  the  scenery  and 
costumes  by  Pablo  Picasso.  Leonide  Massine  and  Thamar  Karsavina  danced  the 
Miller  and  his  wife.  Ernest  Ansermet  was  the  conductor. 

The  Ballet  was  introduced  to  Boston  by  the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo, 
October  29,  1935,  with  Massine  as  the  Miller,  Toumanova  as  his  wife. 

The  suite,  which  forms  the  larger  part  of  this  ballet,  had  its  first  American 
hearing  in  concert  form  when  Pierre  Monteux  introduced  it  at  the  concerts  of  this 
Orchestra  December  30,  1921.  The  dances  have  since  been  performed  at  these  con- 
certs March  5,  1926,  January  18,  1929,  January  31,  1930,  December  1,  1933,  November 
29,  1940  (Desire  Defauw  conducting),  December  20,  1946  (Richard  Burgin 
ing),  and  January  4,  1951    (Ernest  Ansermet  conducting). 

The  orchestration  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum, 
bass  drum  and  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  tam  tam,  castanets,  celesta,  harp,  piano 
and  strings. 

VISITING  Spain  with  his  ballet,  the  enterprising  Diaghilev  became 
interested  in  the  music  of  Falla,  and  commissioned  from  him  a 
ballet  on  the  subject  of  Alarcon's  novel  El  Sombrero  de  tres  Picos* 
The  principal  pupil  of  Falla,  Joaquin  Turina,  has  stated  that  his 
master  first  wrote  the  piece  for  an  orchestra  of  seventeen  instruments 

*  It  was  the  legendary  story  of  Spain  which  Alarcon  had  made  known  to  the  reading  world 
under  its  original  title  El  Corregidor  y  la  Molinera  ("The  Corregidor  and  the  Miller's  Wife"). 
It  appeared  in  1874  and,  translated  into  several  languages,  resulted  in  several  operas,  notably 
Der  Corregidor,  by  Hugo  Wolf. 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Afternoon  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1955-1956 


Bartok Music  for  Strings,  Percussion  and  Celesta 

in    January  14 

Beethoven Overture  to  "Coriolan,"  Op.  62 

V     March  24 

Berlioz Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 

IV     February  11 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major.  Op.  73 

I     November  19 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  E  minor.  Op.  98 
IV     February  11 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Three  Orchestral  Sketches 

IV     February  11 

Dvorak Concerto  for  Violoncello,  in  B  minor.  Op.  104 

Soloist:  Leonard  Rose  V     March  24 

Falla Three  Dances  from  the  Ballet  "El  Sombrero  de  Tres  Picos" 

V     March  24 

Franck Symphony  in  D  minor 

III    January  14 

Hanson Elegy  in  Memory  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Op.  44 

(First  Performance  in  New  York)*  IV     February  11 

Haydn Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  102 

I     November  19 

Honegger Fifth  Symphony,  First  Movement 

(In  memory  of  the  composer)  II     December  10 

Martinu "Fantaisies  symphoniques,"  (Symphony  No.  6)* 

V     March  24 
Mendelssohn Symphony  No.  4,  in  A  major  ("Italian"),  Op.  90 

II  December  10 
Mozart Masonic  Funeral  Music,  K.  477 

I     November  19 
Sinfonia  Concertante,  for  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn  and  Bassoon,  K.  297b 
Oboe:  Ralph  Gomberg;  Clarinet:  Gino  Cioffi;    H    December  10 
Horn:  James  Stagliano;  Bassoon:  Sherman  Walt 

Petrassi Fifth  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

(First  perforrnance  in  New  York)*  H     December  10 

^^^^^ Rapsodie  Espagnole 

I     November  19 
Stravinsky Symphonies  for  Wind  Instruments 

III  January  14 

♦Composed  for  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Ernest  Ansermet  conducted  the  concert  of  January  14 
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under  the  title  El  Corregidor  y  la  Molinera,  and  that  it  was  first 
performed  as  a  "pantomime"  at  the  Eslava  Theatre  in  Madrid  in  1917. 
The  following  synopsis  of  the  ballet  was  published  in  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  (July  24,  1919): 

"Over  the  whole  brisk  action  is  the  spirit  of  frivolous  comedy  of  a 
kind  by  no  means  common  only  to  Spain  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
A  young  miller  and  his  wife  are  the  protagonists,  and  if  their  exist- 
ence be  idyllic  in  theory,  it  is  extraordinarily  strenuous  in  practice  — 
choreographically.  But  that  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  M. 
Massine  and  Madame  Karsavina,  who  enact  the  couple,  are  hardly 
ever  off  the  stage,  and  that  both  of  them  work  with  an  energy  and 
exuberance  that  almost  leave  one  breathless  at  moments.  The  miller 
and  his  wife  between  them,  however,  would  scarcely  suffice  even  for 
a  slender  ballet  plot.  So  we  have  as  well  an  amorous  Corregidor  (or 
Governor),  who  orders  the  miller's  arrest  so  that  the  way  may  be 
cleared  for  a  pleasant  little  flirtation  —  if  nothing  more  serious  —  with 
the  captivating  wife.  Behold  the  latter  fooling  him  with  a  seductive 
dance,  and  then  evading  her  admirer  with  such  agility  that,  in  his 
pursuit  of  her,  he  tumbles  over  a  bridge  into  the  mill-stream.  But, 
as  this  is  comedy,  and  not  melodrama,  the  would-be  lover  experiences 
nothing  worse  than  a  wetting,  and  the  laugh,  which  is  turned  against 
him,  is  renewed  when,  having  taken  off  some  of  his  clothes  to  dry 
them,  and  gone  to  rest  on  the  miller's  bed,  his  presence  is  discovered 
by  the  miller  himself,  who,  in  revenge,  goes  off  in  the  intruder's  gar- 
ments after  scratching  a  message  on  the  wall  to  the  effect  that  'Your 
wife  is  no  less  beautiful  than  mine!'  Thereafter  a  'gallimaufry  of 
gambols'  and  —  curtain!'* 

"There  is  a  delightful  Voltairian  feeling  about  the  whole  ballet," 
writes  J.  B.  Trend  in  his  Manuel  de  Falla  and  Spanish  Music,  "2ind, 
considering  only  the  music,  it  exhibits  Falla's  characteristics  in  the 
clearest  possible  way.  There  are  'the  short,  unsentimental  snatches  of 
melody,  clear  in  design  and  precise  in  expression,  with  sinuous  out- 
lines and  ingratiating  movements  .  .  .  the  exquisite  sense  of  harmony, 
not  greatly  varied  perhaps,  but  always  attractive;  and  in  this,  too, 
clearness  is  one  of  his  greatest  gifts.  His  harmonies  also  are  strictly 
tonal,  although  often  adorned  with  iridescent  appoggiaturas.  .  .  . 
And,  lastly,  there  is  his  sense  of  rhythm,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  aspect  of  his  art.  It  is  extraordinarily  restless  and  viva- 
cious; a  continual  pulsation  which  never  languishes.  The  ballet  in  its 
finally  revised  form  might  be  regarded  as  Falla's  contribution  to  the 
music  of  the  Armistice.  In  that  case  it  is  the  one  really  worthy  piece 
of  music  which  that  historic  event  produced." 

[COPYRIGH  ted] 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  5,  7 
Berlioz  "Fantastic  Symphony" 

Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"  (complete) 

"Summer  Nights"  (De  Los  Angeles) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  (complete) 
Brahmfi  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Kuijinsteix) 

Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Menuhin) 
Chausson  "Po^me"  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (Oistrakh) 
Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Brateowsky) 
Dchusny  "The  Blessed  Damozel"  (De  Los  Angeles) 
Handel  "Water  Music"  Suite  (arr.  Harty) 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  104 
Honegger  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Lalo  Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Menotti  Violin  Concerto  (Spivakovsky) 
Mozart  Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"  (complete)  ;  "La  Valse" 

"Pavane  for  a  Dead  Princess"  ;  "Ra])Sodie  Espagnole" 
Roussel  "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 

Saint-Saens  "Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso"   (Oistrakh) 
Overture  to  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (Brailowsky) 
Schnhert  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  8  ("Unfinished"  Symphony) 
Schumann  Overture  to  "Genovevn"       Symphony  No.  1 
Strauss  "Don  Quixote"  (Soloist,  Piatigorsky) 
Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto  (  Milstein  ) 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Bach  Brandenhurg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  Mozart    "Eine    kleine    Nachtmusik" ; 

6 ;  Suites  Nos.  1,  4  Serenade  No.   10,  for  Woodwinds ; 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  9  Symphonies  Nos.  36,  "Linz" ;  39 

Berlioz  "Harold  in  Italy" (Primrose)  Pro7i-oy?e;5r  "Classical"  Symphony ;  "Lt. 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  3 ;  Violin  Con-  Kije"   Suite ;   "Romeo  and  Juliet," 

certo  (Heifetz)  Suite    No.    2;    Symphony    No.    5; 

Copland  "A  Lincoln  Portrait";   "Ap-  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz) 

palachian  Spring";  "El  Salon  Mex-  Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead" 

Ico"  Ravel    "Bolero";    "Ma    M$re   L'Oye" 
Hanson  Symphony  No.  3  Suite 

Harris  Symphony  No.  3  Schuhert  Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Un- 
Haydn  Symphonies  Nos.  92,  "Oxford"  ;  finished" 

94,  "Surprise"  Sitelius  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 

Khatchaturian  Piano  Concerto  Strauss,  R.  "Don  Juan" 

(Kapell)  Tchaikovsky    Serenade    in    C;    Sym- 
Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  phonies  Nos.  4,  5 

ian"  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  PIERRE  MONTEUX 

Delussy  "La  Mer" ;  "Nocturnes"  Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  6,  "Path4- 

Lisgt  "Les  Preludes"  tique" 

Mozart  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,  18  — -— 

(LiuKraus)  Denies  Ballets  "Sylvia,"   "Coppelia" 

Scrialin  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy"  hy   Members   of   the   Boston    Sym- 

Btravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  phony  Orchestra 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky  "L'Histoire  du   Soldat";   Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  Long  Play   (33^^  r.p.m.)   and   (in 
some  cases)  45  r.p.m. 
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CHARLES  MUNCH 
Music  Director 

".  .  .  .  the  Baldwin  is  unequalled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recital." 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-fifth  Season,  1955-1956) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate   Conductor 
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Richard  Burgin 
Concert-master 
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Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

FIRST  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  November  i8,  at  8:30  o'clock 

Program 

Mozart Masonic  Funeral  Music,  K.  477 

Haydn Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  102 

I.  Largo;  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Presto 

Ravel Rapsodie  Espagnole 

I.  Prelude  a  la  nuit 

II.  Malaguena 

III.  Habanera 

IV.  Feria 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Adagio  non   troppo 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 

Performances  in  Boston  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week 
on  Monday  evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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MUSICAL  BOSTON  75  YEARS  AGO 


THE  repetition  by  Charles  Munch  on  the  first  Boston  program  of 
Haydn's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  102  from  Mr.  Henschel's  initial 
program  of  October  22,  1881,  invites  a  glance  at  the  Boston  papers  of 
that  time  and  their  reception  of  the  then  new  orchestra.  There  was  very 
little  musical  news.  President  Garfield  had  succumbed  to  the  bullets  of 
an  assassin  just  a  month  before  (September  21),  but  there  was  only 
passing  mention  of  his  successor,  Chester  Alan  Arthur.  The  newspaper 
headlines  were  given  to  what  the  Evening  Transcript  called  "the 
muddle  in  Ireland."  On  October  9,  Parnell,  facing  Gladstone  as  cham- 
pion of  the  tenant  farmers  against  the  landlords,  had  called  the  Prime 
Minister  "a  masquerading  knight-errant,"  and  was  called  in  retort  a 
"leader  of  rapine."  For  the  moment  Parnell  was  in  jail.  Fanny  Daven- 
port was  playing  Camille  at  the  Globe  Theatre;  Rossi,  Othello  at  the 
Boston  Museum,  and  Joseph  Jefferson  was  announced  for  Rip  Van 
Winkle. 

Any  musical  paragraphs  were  incidental.  From  time  to  time  there 
were  performances  by  the  so-called  Philharmonic  Society,  under  Dr. 
Louis  Maas:  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  Orchestra,  under 
Carl  Zerrahn;  or  the  Conservatory  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
same  conductor,  which  was  then  advertising  five  concerts  through  the 
season  at  $1  or  $1.50  for  the  series,  boasting  "a  large  and  splendid 
orchestra  of  picked  musicians  —  fine  solo  talents."  This  orchestra,  how- 
ever splendid,  disappeared  with  its  fellows  when  the  intentions  of  the 
new  benefactor  came  to  be  felt. 

When  Henry  Lee  Higginson  announced  that  he  had  brought  to- 
gether an  orchestra,  most  people  probably  did  not  look  upon  the 
venture  as  more  than  another  coming  together  of  players  for  an  occa- 
sional evening  of  music  making.  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Higginson's 
degree  of  purpose  and  pertinacity  probably  did  realize  that  an  orches- 
tra brought  and  held  together  by  him,  under  an  imported  conductor 
for  regular  weekly  concerts,  might  well  justify  the  claim  implied  in 
its  title:  "The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra." 

An  item  in  the  Morning  Journal  of  Saturday,  October  22,  shows 
that  at  least  the  more  musical  citizens  of  Boston  appreciated  that  Mr. 
Higginson  was  a  man  to  be  counted  upon  for  real  results.  A  story  in 
its  columns  reports  a  banquet  given  the  night  before  at  Revere  House 
(a  hostelry  on  Bowdoin  Square,  now  long  since  vanished)  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  70th  birthday  of  Franz  Liszt,  then  still  living.  The  150 
guests,  including  the  musical  cognoscenti  of  Boston,  had  advanced 
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the  feast  a  day  "so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  symphony  concert 
announced  for  tonight."  The  speaking  no  doubt  continued  far  into 
the  night,  while  those  who  had  met  Liszt  or  studied  with  him  boasted 
of  their  experiences.  But  they  were  obviously  well  aware  that  the 
concert  announced  for  the  night  following  at  the  Music  Hall  by  Mr. 
Higginson's  newly  gathered  orchestra  under  its  conductor  from  Eng- 
land, Georg  Henschel,  would  be  an  event  not  to  miss. 

The  concert  was  duly  reported  in  the  papers  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing. An  editorial  in  the  Boston  Transcript  noted  that  the  attendance 
practically  filled  the  capacity  of  the  Music  Hall,  although  there  was 
a  little  "thinning  out"  near  the  organ.  "Upon  examining  the  audience 
closely,  one  found  that  almost  everybody  whom  the  earnest  music 
lover  could  wish  to  be  there  was  actually  there.  It  was  an  'oratorio' 
audience;  anyone  familiar  with  the  concerts  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  will  know  what  that  means."  The  writer  went  on  to  remark 
that  "the  playing  was  as  fine  as  we  have  ever  heard  in  this  city.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Henschel's  command  of  his  men  is  absolute  and  electric;  more 
than  this,  he  not  only  governs  his  orchestra  with  a  very  firm  hand,  he 
not  only  makes  them  do  just  what  he  pleases,  but  (what  is  quite  as 
important)  he  makes  the  audience  feel  that  he  does  so."  This  critic 
only  regretted  that  Mr.  Henschel  had  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  his  "momentary  enthusiasm"  to  an  impetuous  interpretation 
of  Haydn,  which  was  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  decent  classical  restraint. 
The  Globe  reported  a  similar  impression:  "If  any  criticism  could  be 
made  of  Mr.  Henschel's  leadership,  it  would  be  on  the  pardonable 
fault  of  that  gentleman's  great  enthusiasm  which  may  at  times  carry 
him  beyond  the  limits  of  careful  calculation  and  cool-headedness." 
This  critic  applauded  the  program  in  that  "there  was  nothing  to  de- 
tract from  the  dignity  and  elevation  which  such  an  occasion  demands." 
The  Transcript  also  complimented  Mr.  Henschel's  good  taste  in  omit- 
ting encores.  A  soloist  at  each  concert  was  then  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards  a  sine  qua  non.  When  the  second  concert  was  reviewed, 
the  Globe  took  exception  to  Beethoven's  First  Symphony:  "It  has  all 
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the  weakness  of  imitation  —  Haydn's  form  without  his  spirit."  This 
writer  had  not  yet  caught  Mr.  Henschel's  dire  intentions  in  regard  to 
Beethoven.  He  was  to  perform  all  nine  symphonies  in  order  through 
the  season  and  to  repeat  the  practice  through  the  remaining  two  sea- 
sons of  his  term. 

Reviewing  the  second  concert,  the  Transcript,  which  gave  the  larger 
part  of  a  front-page  column  to  its  review  each  Monday,  noted  that 
Brahms's  Tragic  Overture,  billed  on  the  program  as  "new,"  was  also 
announced  to  be  repeated  in  the  following  week.  The  critic  explained 
that  it  was  impossible  to  give  a  fair  estimate  of  a  new  work  by  Brahms 
on  one  hearing.  He  therefore  postponed  his  comments  until  the  second 
week.  They  turned  out  to  be  entirely  favorable. 

Mr.  Henschel,  and  in  fact  the  Orchestra  itself,  shortly  came  under 
sharp  criticism  in  the  press,  not  only  from  critics,  but  from  anonymous 
writers  of  letters  where  professional  rivalry  may  have  been  involved. 
The  tale  is  entertainingly  told  in  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe's  history  of 
the  Orchestra.  The  rejoinders  were  pointed  and  indignant,  and  need- 
less to  say  soon  prevailed.  j.  N.  b. 


MASONIC  FUNERAL  MUSIC,  Koechel  No.  477 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,   1791 


Mozart  composed  his  Maurerische  Trauermusik  on  the  death  of  two  fellow 
Freemasons,  the  Duke  Georg  August  von  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  and  Franz  Count 
Esterhazy  von  Galantha,  It  was  accordingly  played  at  a  memorial  service  for  the 
two  notables  on  November  17,  1785.* 

The  music  was  scored  for  2  violins,  viola,  bass,  2  oboes,  1  clarinet,  3  basset  horns 
or  French  horns,  and  contra-bassoon.  The  contra-bassoon  part  is  indicated  as  not 
obligatory.  In  the  present  performances,  1  basset  horn  and  2  French  horns  are  used. 

THE  movement  is  an  adagio  in  common  time.  The  woodwinds  have 
the  burden  of  the  introduction  with  a  melody  in  a  restrained 
mourning  of  C  minor,  more  moving  and  personal,  especially  by  virtue 
of  the  poignant  harmonies,  than  a  formal  ceremonial  might  have 
prompted.  The  woodwinds  are  matched  with  an  ornamental  violin 
figure.  At  the  twenty-fifth  bar,  the  oboes  and  clarinet  (soon  to  be 
joined  by  the  wind  choir)  intone  a  chorale  of  sombre  ritual  suggestion. 
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♦The  work  was   listed  by  Mozart  as   composed  "in   the   month   of  July,   1785,"   but  his  two 

brother    Masons    died    on    November    6    and    7  respectively.    Alfred    Einstein    surmises    that 

Mozart,  making  a  later  notation  of  the  score,  "simply  forgot,"   being  much  preoccupied   at 
the  time  with  Figaro. 
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with  accompanying  chords  from  the  lower  strings  and  a  continuing 
violin  filigree.  Mozart  must  have  known  Bach's  chorale  preludes;  the 
cantus  firmus  here  serves  as  a  slow  march.  The  melody  of  the  intro- 
ductory part  returns  to  close  this  gentle  slow  movement  pianissimo. 

Otto  Jahn  summed  up  the  work  neatly  when  he  wrote:  "Mozart 
has  composed  nothing  finer  than  this  short  Adagio  in  technical  treat- 
ment, sense  of  color,  earnest  feeling  and  psychological  truth.  It  is  the 
musical  expression  of  that  manly  calm  which  gives  sorrow  its  due, 
and  no  more  than  its  due,  in  the  presence  of  death." 

Mozart,  being  a  fatalist,  never  gave  death  more  than  its  due.  When 
his  mother  died  in  Paris,  he  wrote  to  his  father  from  there  July  9, 
1778:  "After  you  have  first  given  away  to  natural  and  only  too  well 
justified  tears  and  anguish,  you  will  eventually  resign  yourself  to  the 
will  of  God  and  worship  His  unsearchable,  unfathomable  and  all-wise 
providence.  ...  I  have  indeed  suffered  and  wept  —  but  what  did  it 
avail,  so  I  have  tried  to  console  myself,  and  please  do  so  too,  my  dear 
father,  my  dear  sister!  Weep,  weep,  but  take  comfort  at  last.  Remem- 
ber that  almighty  God  willed  it  thus  —  and  how  can  we  rebel  against 
Him?" 

Two  years  after  composing  the  Masonic  Funeral  Music,  Mozart 
again  wrote  his  thoughts  upon  death  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  April  4, 
1787:  "Since  death  (properly  speaking)  is  the  true  end  of  our  life,  I 
have  made  myself  so  acquainted  during  the  last  two  years  with  this, 
our  best  and  truest  friend,  that  its  aspect  has  no  more  terrors  for  me; 
nothing  but  peace  and  solace!  And  I  thank  God  for  enabling  me  to 
discern  in  death  (you  will  understand  me)  the  key  to  our  true 
blessedness.  I  never  lie  down  in  bed  without  remembering  that  per- 
haps, young  as  I  am,  I  may  never  see  another  day;  and  yet  no  one 
who  knows  me  can  say  that  I  go  about  moody  or  gloomy.  For  this 
blessing  I  thank  my  Maker  every  day  and  desire  nothing  more  than  to 
share  it  with  my  fellow  men." 

This  calm  submission  to  his  destiny  and  his  Maker  might  not  have 
pleased  a  priest  of  his  church  at  the  time,  who  would  have  preached, 
not  complete  resignation,  but  repentance  and  fear  of  God.  Mozart, 
like  his  father,  was  a  punctilious  church-going  Catholic,  but,  also  like 
his  father,  he  had  recently  espoused  Freemasonry,  a  free-thinking 
movement,  a  reaction  to  dogma,  which  was  by  no  means  wholly  ap- 
proved by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  Mozart  was  a  simple  and 
whole-hearted  believer.  It  would  never  have  occurred  to  him  to  discuss 
the  nature  of  the  Deity  or  to  analyse  his  faith.  Such  matters  were 
accepted  without  question.  He  was  deeply  drawn  by  the  ideals  of 
Freemasonry,  as  is  amply  proved  by  The  Magic  Flute  or  by  this  Adagio, 
or  by  much  other  music  which  he  wrote  for  his  Lodge. 
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He  must  surely  have  welcomed  a  blood  brotherhood  which  would 
have  put  him  on  an  equal  footing  with  a  Duke  and  a  Count  in  con- 
trast to  his  lowly  standing  as  a  mere  musician  in  the  society  of  his 
time.  Being  a  realist  with  a  sense  of  humour,  he  was  dazzled  neither 
by  the  pomp  of  churchly  office,  as  exemplified  in  his  haughty  employer, 
the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  nor  by  the  mummery  of  the  Masons.  He 
privately  made  fun  of  both,  while  his  acceptance  of  what  they  stood 
for  was  unimpaired. 

fCOPYRIGHTED] 


SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR,  NO.   102 
(No.  9  OF  THE  London  Series) 

By  Joseph  Haydn 
Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


This  was  the  only  symphony  on  the  first  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  on  October  22,  1881.  This  program  was  repeated  on  the  Orchestra's 
Fiftieth  Anniversary,  October  10,  1930,  when  Sir  George  Henschel  returned  to 
repeat  his  original  program. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings. 

THIS  symphony  is  one  of  the  six  which  Haydn  composed  for  his 
second  visit  to  London  in  1794  and  1795  —  he  composed  twelve  in 
all  for  performance  by  the  orchestra  of  Salomon  in  the  British  capital. 
The  symphony  was  written,  according  to  C.  F.  Pohl,  Haydn's  biog- 
rapher, in  1795,  and  must  accordingly  have  been  performed  in  that 
year.  Haydn  was  required  by  the  terms  of  his  agreement  with  Salomon 
to  write  a  new  work  for  each  of  the  weekly  concerts  in  the  subscription 
series  which  that  impresario  arranged,  and  the  composer  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  He  stipulated  (hearing,  perhaps,  that  the  British  public 
had  late-coming  habits)  that  the  new  piece  should  be  played  always 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of  the  program.  When  each 
particular  symphony  was  played  it  is  usually  impossible  to  tell,  for 
the   programs   simply   state:    "New   Grand   Overture    (Symphony)  /' 

or  "Grand  Overture  (Symphony)  mss."*  There  is  every  evidence  that 
England  took  the  twelve  symphonies  to  its  heart.  The  concerts  were 
crowded,  and  another  management  had  only  to  announce  a  work  of 
Haydn  to  be  sure  of  an  audience.  The  Morning  Chronicle  probably 


•  It    was    not    until    1817    that    the   programs   of   the   London    Philharmonic   Society   identified 
symphonies  by  number  or  key, 
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voiced  the  general  opinion  when  it  praised  the  "agitating  modula- 
tions" of  the  symphonies,  and  the  "larmoyant  passages"  in  their  slow 
movements.  Everyone  was  charmed  by  Haydn's  grace  and  humor, 
and  the  arias  and  choruses  of  Handel  were  momentarily  overlooked 
in  the  interest  of  those  unaccustomed  forms  to  which  Haydn  had 
given  such  abundant  life  —  the  symphony  and  the  string  quartet. 
The  second  of  the  London  symphonies  (in  D  major) ,  and  the  "Sur- 
prise" Symphony  were  singled  out  for  special  favor,  and  often  re- 
peated. Also  of  the  Salomon  series  were  the  so-called  "Clock,"  "Drum 
Roll,"  and  "Military"  symphonies. 


As  elsewhere  among  his  final  symphonies,  Haydn  here  dispenses 
with  the  ceremonious  portal  of  a  broad  coup  d'archet.  A  soft  chord 
suffices  to  introduce  the  tender  largo,  with  its  gentle  syncopated  pul- 
sations. The  sprightly  allegro  vivace  takes  sudden  possession  of  the 
movement.  Speaking  of  its  formal  mastery.  Professor  Tovey  puts  him- 
self on  record  as  setting  this  work  together  with  the  Symphony  in 
D  major  (No.  104)  and  the  String  Quartet  in  F,  Op.  77,  No.  2,  as 
Haydn's  "three  greatest  instrumental  works."  He  points  out  at 
length  Haydn's  success  in  obtaining  that  symmetry  expected  of  a 
symphony  in  the  eighteenth  century,  while  avoiding  the  rather  bar- 
ren means  of  an  almost  identical  recapitulation,  to  balance  the 
exposition.  "What  the  orthodox  textbooks  assume  to  be  Haydn's 
recapitulation  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  true  Beethoven  coda  of 
the  ripest  kind.  Where  then  does  the  symmetry  come  in?  It  comes  in 
at  the  end  of  the  exposition,  which  Haydn  always  rounds  off  very 
neatly  in  a  phrase  quietly  reproduced  at  the  end  of  the  movement, 
just  where  it  is  the  last  thing  you  would  expect.  .  .  .  The  only  way 
to  get  the  benefit  of  Haydn's  or  any  great  composer's  sense  of  form  is 
to  listen  naively  to  the  music,  with  expectation  directed  mainly  to  its 
sense  of  movement.  Nothing  in  Haydn  is  difficult  to  follow,  but  almost 
everything  is  unexpected  if  you  listen  closely,  and  without  preconcep- 
tions." Haydn,  the  subtle  vagrant  in  modulation,  here  plies  his  skill 
to  the  utmost.  Near  the  end  of  the  exposition  he  drops  his  ingratiating 
ways  to  establish  his  new  keys  with  sudden  loud  chords.  They  have  a 
boldness  foretelling  Beethoven,  but  none  of  the  provocative  challenge 
of  the  master  to  come. 

The  Adagio  is  in  effect  the  development  of  a  single  theme.  There  is 
no  middle  section,  no  arbitrary  sequence  of  variation  patterns,  no 
break  in  the  general  rhythmic  scheme  of  triple  time  with  a  constant 
accompanying  figuration  of  sixteenth  notes;  no  marked  variety  in  the 
instrumentation,  wherein  the  first  violins,  doubled  by  a  single  flute, 
usually  carry  the  melody.  The  charm  of  the  music  lies  in  its  delicacy 
and  variety  of  detail,  in  which  the  device  of  a  duple  against  a  triple 
rhythm  is  much  used.  It  is  a  single  melodic  unfolding  of  infinite  re- 
source, a  mood  so  enkindled  that  it  need  never  lapse  into  formula. 
This  Adagio  must  have  been  a  favorite  with  Haydn,  for  it  also  appears 
in  a  Piano  Trio,  where  the  key  is  F-sharp,  a  half  tone  higher  than  in 
the  symphony.  The  Trio  was  dedicated  to  Haydn's  very  special  friend 
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Mrs.  Schroeter,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Pohl,  fondly  cherished  this- 
piece. 

The  Minuet,  together  with  its  trio,  re-establishes  the  tonic  key.  In 
the  second  part,  the  humor  which  sparkled  in  the  opening  movement, 
reasserts  itself  in  triple  bass  chords. 

The  Finale,  like  most  finales  of  Haydn  when  invention  was  fully 
unloosed,  is  indescribable.  W.  H.  Hadow,  in  his  study  of  Haydn  as  a 
"Croation  composer,"  detects  in  the  opening  theme  a  march  tune  com- 
monly played  in  Turopol  at  rustic  weddings.  (The  melodic  first  phrase 
of  the  largo  which  introduces  the  symphony  Mr.  Hadow  finds  similar 
to  a  Slavonic  folk  ballad:  "Na  placi  sem  stal.") 

[copyrighted] 


RAPSODIE  ESPAGNOLt 
By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure.  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937/ 


The  "Rapsodie  Espagnole,"  composed  in  1907,  was  first  performed  at  the  Colonnc- 
Concerts  in  Paris,  March  15,  1908.  Theodore  Thomas  gave  the  piece  its  first  Ameri- 
can performance  in  Chicago,  November  12,  1909.  Georges  Longy  introduced  it  ins 
Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club  on  January  26,  1910.  The  first  per- 
formance by  this  Orchestra  was  on  November  21,  1914.  The  composer  included' 
it  upon  his  program  when  he  appeared  as  guest  conductor  of  this  Orchestral 
January  14,  1928. 

Ravel  has  used  2  piccolos,  2  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  sarrusophone  (contra-bassoon),  4  horns,  3  trumpets,. 
3  trombones  and  tuba,  strings,  and  a  large  percussion  section;  timpani,  bass  drum,, 
cymbals,  side  drum,  triangle,  tambourine,  gong,  xylophone,  celesta,  and  2  harps.. 
The  work  is  dedicated  to  "Mon  cher  Maitre,  Charles  de  Beriot." 

THE  Rapsodie  Espagnole  was  one  of  the  first  pieces  to  draw  gen- 
eral attention  to  Ravel's  skill  in  orchestral  writing.  His  recurring 
fondness  for  fixing  upon  Spanish  rhythms  as  a  touchstone  for  his 
fancy  antedates  the  rhapsody  in  the  Alborada  del  Gracioso  as  a 
piano  piece,  and  the  Habanera  from  Les  Sites  Auriculaires,  for 
two  pianos.  As  he  transformed  the  Alborada  into  bright  orchestral 
dress,  so  he  incorporated  the  Habanera  as  the  third  movement  of 
the  Rapsodie  Espagnole. 

The  Prelude  a  la  nuit  opens  with,  and  is  largely  based  upon,  a 
constant,  murmuring  figure  of  four  descending  notes,  upon  which 
tne  melodic  line  is  imposed.  The  figure,  first  heard  in  the  muted 
strings,  pianissimo,  is  carried  on  in  one  or  another  part  of  the  orches- 
tra witnout  cessation,  save  tor  the  pause  of  a  free  cadenza,  for  two 
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clarinets  and  two  bassoons  in  turn,  with  a  brief  interruption  where 
the  initial  hgure  is  given  to  the  celesta. 

in  the  Malaguena,  Ravel  gives  a  theme  to  the  double-basses,  which 
IS  repeated  and  used  in  the  manner  of  a  ground  bass.  A  theme  derived 
from  this  first  takes  full  shape  in  the  bassoons  and  then  the  muted 
trumpets.  A  slow  section  presents  a  rhapsodic  solo  for  the  English 
horn.  The  movement  closes  with  a  reminiscence  of  the  characteristic 
figure  from  the  opening  movement. 

The  Habanera  is  dated  "1895"  i^  ^^^  score,  recalling  the  Habanera 
for  two  pianofortes.  It  has  a  subtilized  rhythm  and  delicacy  of  detail 
which  is  tar  removed  from  associations  ot  cate  or  street.  It  evolves 
from  a  triplet  and  two  eighth  notes  in  a  bar  of  duple  beat,  with  synco- 
pation and  nice  displacement  of  accent. 

The  Feria  ('Tair")  continues  the  colorful  scheme  of  the  Habanera 
—  fragmentary  solo  voices  constantly  changing,  and  set  off  rhythmi- 
cally with  a  percussion  of  equal  variety.  This  finale  assez  anime  (6-8) 
moves  with  greater  brilliance  and  a  more  solid  orchestration.  A  middle 
section  opens  with  a  solo  for  English  horn,  which  is  elaborated  by  the 
clarinet.  There  is  a  return  to  the  initial  material  of  the  movement 
and  a  fortissimo  close. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  73 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  Second  Symphony  was  composed  in  1877,  and  first  performed  in  Vienna  on 
December  30  of  the  same  year.  A  performance  followed  at  Leipzig  on  January  10, 
1878,  Brahms  conducting.  Joachim  conducted  it  at  the  Rhine  Festival  in  Diisseldorf, 
and  the  composer  led  the  symphony  in  his  native  Hamburg,  in  the  same  year. 
France  first  heard  it  at  a  popular  concert  in  Paris,  November  21,  1880.  The  first 
American  performance  was  given  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  October  3, 
1878.  The  Harvard  Musical  Association  introduced  it  to  Boston  on  January  9,  1879. 
It  was  then  that  John  S.  Dwight  committed  himself  to  the  much  quoted  opinion 
that  "Sterndale  Bennett  could  have  written  a  better  symphony."  Sir  George  Henschel 
included  this  symphony  in  the  orchestra's  first  season   (February  24,  1882) . 

The  orchestration:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  strings. 

Brahms'  mystifications  and  occasional  heavy  pleasantries  in  his  let- 
ters to  his  friends  about  an  uncompleted  or  unperformed  score 
show  more  than  the  natural  reticence  and  uncommunicativeness  of 
the  composer.  A  symphony  still  being  worked  out  was  a  sensitive 
subject,  for  its  maker  was  still  weighing  and  doubting.  It  was  to  be, 
of  course,  an  intimate  emotional  revelation  which  when  heard  would 
certainly  become  the  object  of  hostile  scrutiny  by  the  opposing  fac- 
tions. Brahms'  closest  friends  dared  not  probe  the  privacy  of  his 
creative  progress  upon  anything  so  important  as  a  new  symphony. 
They  were  grateful  for  what  he  might  show  them,  and  usually  had 
to  be  content  with  hints,  sometimes  deliberately  misleading. 

Having  produced  a  First  Symphony  at  great  pains  over  a  number 
of  years  and  read  many  overstatements  from  friends  and  foes  alike 
about  its  "somber"  and  "tragic"  character,  it  took  him  just  a  year 
to  follow  it  up  with  a  symphony  bright-hued  throughout,  every  theme 
singing  smoothly  and  easily,  every  development  both  deftly  integrated 
and  effortless.  Brahms  no  doubt  preferred  to  let  his  friends  find  this 
out  for  themselves  when  they  should  hear  the  finished  product  in 
public  performance. 

Even  Max  Kalbeck,  the  official  biographer  who  recorded  every  move 
of  the  Meister,  was  forced  to  speculate  as  to  whether  Brahms  could 
Ihave  written  his  D  major  Symphony  in  a  single  year,  which  is  to  say 
in  a  single  summer,  or  whether  perchance  he  may  have  laid  its  plan 
and  its  theme  concurrently  with  the  First.  The  interesting  thing  about 
Kalbeck  is  that  he  had  extracted  from  Brahms  no  evidence  whatsoever 
•on  this  point. 

Brahms  almost  gave  away  the  secret  of  his  Second  Symphony  when, 
in  1877,  he  wrote  to  Hanslick  from  Portschach  on  the  Worthersee, 
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New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Old  Colony  Trust  Company 

Haffenreffer  and  Co.,  Inc. 

For  the  Trustees 


President 
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where  he  was  summering  and,  of  course,  composing.  He  mentioned  that 
he  had  in  hand  a  "cheerful  and  likable"  [''heiter  and  lieblich"]  sym- 
phony. "It  is  no  work  of  art,  you  will  say,  Brahms  is  a  sly  one.  The 
Worthersee  is  virgin  soil  where  so  many  melodies  are  flying  about 
that  it's  hard  not  to  step  on  them."  And  he  wrote  to  the  more  in- 
quisitive Dr.  Billroth  in  September:  "I  don't  know  whether  I  have  a 
pretty  symphony  or  not  —  I  must  inquire  of  skilled  persons"  (another 
jab  at  the  academic  critics) .  When  Brahms  visited  Clara  Schumann  in 
her  pleasant  summer  quarters  in  Lichtenthal  near  Baden-Baden  on 
September  17,  1877,  Clara  found  him  "in  a  good  mood"  and  "delighted 
with  this  summer  resort."  He  had  "in  his  head  at  least,"  so  she  reported 
in  a  letter  to  their  friend  Hermann  Levi,  "a  new  symphony  in  D  major 
—  the  first  movement  is  written  down."  On  October  3,  he  played  to 
her  the  first  movement  and  part  of  the  last.  In  her  diary  she  expressed 
her  delight  and  wrote  that  the  first  movement  was  "more  skillfully 
contrived  [in  der  Erfindung  bedeutender]  than  the  opening  move- 
ment of  the  First,  and  prophesied:  "He  will  have  an  even  more  strik- 
ing public  success  than  with  the  First,  much  as  we  musicians  admire 
the  genius  and  wonderful  workmanship"  of  that  score.  When  Frau 
Schumann  and  her  children  were  driven  from  Lichtenthal  by  the 
autumn  chill,  Brahms  remained  to  complete  his  score. 

In  Vienna  in  December  the  Symphony  was  given  the  usual  ritual  of 
being  read  from  a  none-too-legible  four-hand  arrangement  by  Brahms. 
He  and  Ignaz  Briill  played  it  in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich 
Ehrbar.  C.  F.  Pohl  attended  the  rehearsals  of  the  Vienna  Philhar- 
monic and  reported  to  the  publisher,  Simrock,  (December  27) :  "On 
Monday  Brahms'  new  Symphony  had  its  first  rehearsal;  today  is  the 
second.  The  work  is  splendid  and  will  have  a  quick  success.  A  da 
capo  [an  encore]  for  the  third  movement  is  in  the  bag  [in  der  Tasche].*' 
And  three  days  later:  "Thursday's  rehearsal  was  the  second,  yesterday's 
was  the  final  rehearsal.  Richter  has  taken  great  pains  in  preparing  it 
and  today  he  conducts.  It  is  a  magnificent  work  that  Brahms  is  giv- 
ing to  the  world  and  making  accessible  to  all.  Each  movement  is  gold, 
and  the  four  together  comprise  a  notable  whole.  It  brims  with  life 
and  strength,  deep  feeling  and  charm.  Such  things  are  made  only 
in  the  country,  in  the  midst  of  nature.  I  shall  add  a  word  about  the 
result  of  the  performance  which  takes  place  in  half  an  hour.  [Decem- 
ber 30,  1877.] 

"It  has  happened!  Model  execution,  warmest  reception.  3rd  move- 
ment (Allegretto)  da  capo,  encore  demanded.  The  duration  of  the 
movements  19,  11,  5,  8  minutes.*  Only  the  Adagio  did  not  convey  its 


*  This  shows  the  first  two  movements  as  far  slower  than  any  present  day  practice.  A 
timing:  of  a  Boston  performance  under  Dr.  Koussevitzky  is  as  follows :  13%,  8,  5,  9.  However, 
Richter  may  have  repeated  the  exposition  of  the  first  movement,  a  custom  now  usually 
omitted. 
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•expressive  content,  and  remains  nevertheless   the  most   treasurable 
movement." 

If  Brahms  as  a  symphonist  had  conquered  Vienna,  as  the  press 
reports  plainly  showed,  his  standing  in  Leipzig  was  not  appreciably 
raised  by  the  second  performance  which  took  place  at  the  Gewandhaus 
on  June  lo.  Brahms  had  yet  to  win  conservative  Leipzig  which  had 
praised  his  First  Symphony,  but  which  had  sat  before  his  D  Minor 
Piano  Concerto  in  frigid  silence.  Florence  May,  Brahms  pupil  and 
biographer,  reports  of  the  Leipzig  concert  that  "the  audience  main- 
tained an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout  the  performance  of 
the  Symphony,  courteously  applauding  between  the  movements  and 
recalling  the  master  at  the  end."  But  courteous  applause  and  polite 
recalls  were  surely  an  insufficient  answer  to  the  challenge  of  such 
a  musici  "The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices,"  continues  Miss 
May,  "damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,"  and  even  Dorffel,  the  most 
Brahmsian  of  them  wrote:  "The  Viennese  are  much  more  easily 
satisfied  than  we.  We  make  different  demands  on  Brahms  and  require 
from  his  music  something  which  is  more  than  pretty  and  Very  pretty' 
when  he  comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist."  This  music,  he  decided, 
was  not  "distinguished  by  inventive  power,"  it  did  not  live  up  to 
the  writer's  "expectations"  of  Brahms.  Dorffel,  like  Hanslick,  had 
praised  Brahms'  First  Symphony  for  following  worthily  in  Beethoven's 
footsteps,  while  others  derided  him  for  daring  to  do  so.  Now  Dorffel 
was  disappointed  to  miss  the  Beethovenian  drive.  This  was  the  sort 
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of  talk  Brahms  may  have  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  to  Billroth  that 
the  Symphony  must  await  the  verdict  of  the  experts,  the  ''gescheite 
Leute.'* 

Considering  the  immediate  success  of  the  Second  Symphony  in 
other  German  cities,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Leipzig  and  Herr 
Dorffel  could  have  been  so  completely  obtuse  to  what  was  more  than 
"prettiness"  in  the  Symphony,  to  its  "inventive  power,"  now  so 
apparent  to  all,  had  the  performance  been  adequate.  But  Brahms, 
who  conducted  at  Leipzig,  was  not  Richter,  and  the  Orchestra  plainly 
did  not  give  him  its  best.  Frau  Herzogenberg  who  was  present  wrote 
in  distress  to  her  friend.  Bertha  Farber,  in  Vienna  that  the  trombones 
were  painfully  at  odds  in  the  first  movement,  the  horns  in  the  second 
until  Brahms  somehow  brought  them  together.  Brahms,  she  said, 
did  not  trouble  himself  to  court  the  favor  of  the  Leipzig  public.  He 
offered  neither  the  smoothness  of  a  Hiller  nor  the  "interesting" 
personality  of  an  Anton  Rubinstein.  Every  schoolgirl,  to  the  indigna- 
tion of  this  gentle  lady,  felt  privileged  to  criticize  him  right  and  left. 

All  of  which  prompts  the  reflection  that  many  a  masterpiece  has 
been  clouded  and  obscured  by  a  poor  first  performance,  the  more 
so  in  the  early  days  when  conducting  had  not  developed  into  a 
profession  and  an  excellent  orchestra  was  a  true  rarity.  When 
music  unknown  is  also  disturbingly  novel,  when  delicacy  of  detail 
and  full-rounded  beauty  of  line  and  design  are  not  apprehended  by 
the  performers,  struggling  with  manuscript  parts,  when  the  Stimmung 
is  missed  by  all  concerned,  including  in  some  cases  the  conductor 
himself,  then  it  is  more  often  than  not  the  composer  who  is  found 
wanting. 

[copyrighted] 
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Recorded   under  the  leadership  of  CHARLES   MUNCH 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Berlioz  "Fantastic  Symphony" 

Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"   (complete) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  (complete) 
Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2   (RUBINSTEIN) 

Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1    (MENUHIN) 
Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No.  2   (BRAILOWSKY) 
Handel  "Water  Music"  Suite  (arr.  Harty) 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  104 
Honegger  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Lalo  Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Menotti  Violin  Concerto   (SPIVAKOVSKY) 
Mozart  Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"    (complete) 

"La  Valse" 

"Pavane  for  a  Dead  Princess" 

"Rapsodie  Espagnole" 
Roussel  "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 
Saint-Saens  Overture  to  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4   (BRAILOWSKY) 
Schuhert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Overture  to  "Genoveva" 

Symphony  No.  1 
Strauss  "Don  Quixote"   (Soloist,  PIATIGORSKY) 
Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto   (MILSTEIN) 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Bach  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  Mozart    "Eine    kleine    Nachtmusik"; 

G;  Suites  Nos.  1,  4  Serenade  No.   10,   for  Woodwinds; 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  9  Symphonies  Nos.  86,  "Linz" ;  39 

Berlioz  "Harold  in  Italy"  Prokofieff  "Classical"  Symphony ;  "Lt. 

(PRIMROSE)  Kije"   Suite;   "Romeo  and  Juliet," 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3 ;  Violin  Con-  Suite    No.    2 ;     Symphonv    No.    5 ; 

certo    (HEIFETZ)  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (HEIFBTZ) 

Copland  "A   Lincoln  Portrait" ;   "Ap-  Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead" 

palachian  Si)ring";  "El  Salon  Mex-  /?^^,^;    "Bolero";    "Ikla    M§re    L'Oye" 

ico"  Suite 

Hanson  Symphony  No.  3  Schuhert  Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Un- 

H arris  Symphony  No.  3  finished" 

f7a^r7n  Symphonies  Nos.  92,  "Oxford";  .      .       g        Monies  Nos.  2,  5 

94,   "Surprise  „j.  n    wV^       t »» 

Khatchaturian  Piano  Concerto  Strauss,  R      Don  Juan   ^ 

(KAPELL)  Tchaikovsky    Serenade    m    C;    Sym- 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  phonies   Nos.   4,   5 

ian"  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  PIERRE  MONTEUX 

r i^zt  "Les  Preludes" 

Mozart  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,  18   (LILI  KRAUS) 

ScriaUn  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 

Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  6,  "Pathetique" 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky  "L'Histoire  du  Soldat" ;  Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 


The  above  recordings  are  available  on  Long  Play    (33^   r.p.m.)    and    (in 
8ome  cases)  45  r.p.m. 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH    SEASON    •    NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FIFTY-FIVE    AND    FIFTY-SIX 


Second  Concert 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  December  9,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 


Mozart Sinfonia  Concertante,  for  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn 

and  Bassoon,  K.  297b 

Oboe:  Ralph  Gomberg  Horn:  James  Stagliano 

Clarinet:  Gino  Cioffi  Bassoon:  Sherman  Walt 

I.    Allegro 
II.     Adagio 
III.     Andantino  con  Variazioni 


Petrassi Fifth  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

I.     Molto  moderato  —  Presto 
II.     Andantino  tranquillo  —  Mosso,  con  vivacita  —  Lento  e  grave 

(Composed  for  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 


INTERMISSION 


Mendelssohn Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major  ("ItaHan") ,  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Con  moto  moderato 

IV.  Saltarello:  Presto 


Performances  in  Boston  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week 
on  Monday  evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SINFONIA  CONCERTANTE  in  E-flat,  for  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn 
AND  Bassoon,  with  Orchestra,  K.  297b   (Appendix,  No.  9) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,   1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


Composed  in  Paris  between  April  5  and  20,  1778,  the  score  of  this  work  dis- 
appeared without  performance.  A  copy  was  found  in  the  State  Library  in  Berlin 
and  was  published  in  the  collected  edition  of  Mozart's  works  in  1886.  It  was  also 
edited  by  Professor  Friedrich  Blume  for  the  Eulenburg  edition  of  miniature 
scores  in   1928. 

The  accompanying  orchestra  calls  for  2  oboes,  2   horns,  and  strings. 

THIS  music  is  the  very  definition  o£  the  title  (which  is  more  accurate 
than  ''Konzertantes  Quartet  f  as  it  was  first  published) .  Like  the 
Konzertante  Sinfonie  for  Violin  and  Viola  (K.  364) ,  it  is  sym- 
phonic in  its  expanse,  in  the  character  of  the  development.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  a  concerto  grosso  by  the  setting  of  the  solo  quartet, 
which  is  a  sort  of  concertino  against  the  orchestral  tutti.  The  quartet 
is  a  unified  group  rather  than  a  succession  of  soloists  —  a  Harmonie- 
musik,  where  the  individual  voices  are  alternated,  blended,  interlaced, 
backed  by  the  accompanying  orchestra  or  relieved  by  the  predominant 
string  tone  of  the  tutti.  Only  in  the  adagio,  where  the  melodic  line  is 
lengthened  in  time,  does  each  soloist  have  his  extended  phrase  while 
accompanied  by  his  fellows. 

The  first  movement,  which  is  the  longest,  is  thematically  rich  and 
tends  to  prolong  the  development  by  the  varied  possibilities  of  color 
combination  and  alternation  which  the  composer  has  given  himself. 
The  long  "cadenza"  before  the  close  is  not  used  for  virtuoso  display  but 
is  a  sort  of  coda  where  the  group  as  a  group  demands  the  sole  attention. 
The  slow  movement  is  signified  by  Einstein  as  in  reality  an  andante 
rather  than  an  adagio.  The  solo  players  carry  the  melody  in  turn,  the 
bassoon  providing  in  one  place  a  sort  of  dulcet  "Alberti  bass"  to  the 
higher  instruments. 

The  variation  finale  naturally  permits  solo  virtuosity  to  come  to  the 
fore,  but  always  in  a  musically  integrated  way.  The  ten  variations 
give  special  solo  opportunities  to  the  oboe  or  clarinet  or  the  two 
together.  The  second  variation  gives  the  bassoon  special  opportunities 
and  the  eighth  provides  a  duet  by  a  melodic  bassoon  and  an  ornamental 
oboe  in  arpeggios.  The  horn  has  no  extensive  solos,  but  its  function 
is  by  no  means  subordinated.  Each  variation  is  rounded  off  by  a  re- 
curring refrain  from  the  tutti.  At  last  there  is  an  adagio  passage  and 
an  allegro  coda  in  a  tripping  6/8. 

The  Sinfonia  Concertante  has  had  a  curious  history.  Mozart  wrote 
it  on  his  visit  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  for  performance  by  four 
eminent  wind  players,  three  of  them  from  Mannheim  which  he  had 
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lately  visited.  The  score  was  lost  (under  suspicious  circumstances)  and 
not  performed,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  players  and  the  disappointment 
of  the  composer.  Mozart  must  have  thought  well  of  the  work,  for  six 
months  later  he  wrote  to  his  father  from  Nancy,  "I  have  it  fresh  in 
my  memory  and  as  soon  as  I  am  home  I  will  write  it  out  again."  This 
is  interesting  as  a  remark  from  Mozart.  Unlike  such  a  composer  as 
Mendelssohn,  who  held  a  manuscript  score  unpublished  for  years  and 
memorized  every  note  of  it,  Mozart  composed  with  apparent  speed  and 
finality  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "Haffner"  Symphony,  was  apt  soon 
to  forget  what  he  had  written.  This  Sinfonia  Concertante  proves  the 
contrary.  Mozart  must  indeed  have  rewritten  the  piece  from  memory, 
since  the  score  was  later  copied  by  an  unknown  hand  and  found  in  the 
Berlin  Staatsbibliotek  among  the  manuscripts  of  Otto  Jahn  (but  before 
his  death  in  1869) .  Jahn  had  mentioned  the  work  in  his  three-volume 
Life  as  lost.  The  copy  shows  the  oboe  and  clarinet  as  the  high  solo 
voices  instead  of  the  flute  and  oboe  of  the  original  as  mentioned  by 
Mozart.  Mozart  would  hiave  found  no  clarinet  in  Paris.  He  may  have  re- 
written the  score  for  Munich  where  players  on  that  instrument  were 
available. 

This  story  would  cast  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  the  piece.  Yet 
the  reliable  authorities  express  no  doubt  about  it,  relying  as  they  must 
upon  the  quality  of  the  music.  Let  any  doubters  listen  to  a  single 
passage:  the  gentle  falling  off  of  the  main  theme  in  the  slow  movement 
which  recurs  at  the  close  (the  Duke  in  Twelfth  Night  might  have 
called  it  a  "dying  fall").  There  are  also  the  numberless  deft  turns  in 
the  development  of  the  first  movement,  the  characteristic  woodwind 
treatment  in  the  variations. 

The  music  in  each  movement  has  a  gleam  of  immortality  about  it. 
Saint-Foix  considers  this  Mozart's  "first  great  symphonic  work  .  .  . 
dominating  like  an  isolated  and  formidable  eminence  all  contemporary 
music  including  Mozart's  own."  Einstein  lists  it  in  the  Anhang  of  the 
Catalog  as  among  the  "lost  and  partly  recovered  works,"  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  "autograph  may  still  be  found."  Dr.  Friedrich  Blume, 
in  his  introduction   to   the  Eulenburg  score,  remarks,   "The  joyous 
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spirit,  the  truly  Mozarteari  handling  of  the  woodwind  colors,  the  rich 
invention  in  the  first  movement,  the  contemplative  sweetness  of  the 
second,  the  insouciance  \UnhekiXmmerheit]  of  the  variations,  all  these 
points  speak  for  themselves."* 

The  visit  of  Mozart  to  Paris  in  the  Spring  of  1778  was  for  the  young 
man  both  tragic  and  discouraging.  It  was  tragic  because  his  mother, 
with  whom  he  had  taken  lodgings,  was  ailing  and  despondent  and 
died  on  July  3,  leaving  him  with  the  sad  necessity  of  informing  his 
father  at  Salzburg.  The  situation  was  discouraging  because,  hoping 
for  recognition  and  success  in  the  French  capital,  he  obtained  neither 
and  returned  home  on  September  26  a  poor  Austrian  lad  with  no 
prospects  whatever,  having  been  given  by  no  means  the  hearing  he 
deserved. 

Musically  speaking,  his  journey  had  proved  tremendously  stimulat- 
ing. He  had  visited  Mannheim,  which  was  reputed  to  have  the  best 
orchestra  in  the  world,  and  found  in  Paris  three  famous  woodwind 
players  from  Mannheim:  the  oboist  Frederick  Ramm,  a  flutist  named 
Wendling  and  a  bassoonist,  Ritter.  Johannes  Stich,  who  also  used  the 
name  Giovanni  Punto,  considered  a  French  horn  player  without  equal, 
was  also  there.f 

Mozart  composed  for  these  four  his  Sinfonia  Concertante  and  sold 
it  to  Le  Gros,  the  director  of  the  Concert  Spirituel,  the  ultra-aristo- 
cratic subscription  series  given  in  Lent  when  the  theatres  were  closed. 
(It  was  the  Concert  Spirituel  which  later  performed  symphonies  of 
Haydn  and  which  ultimately  vanished  in  the  tides  of  the  French 
Revolution.)  Mozart  had  arrived  in  Paris  with  very  little  money  and 
no  immediate  prospects.  He  found  in  the  Baron  Grimm  his  one  in- 
fluential friend  who  obtained  for  him  a  commission  to  write  some 


*  A  dissenting  voice  is  that  of  Charles  L.  Cudworth,  Librarian  of  the  University  Music 
School  in  Cambridge,  England,  who  writes  in  an  article,  "The  Old  Spuriosity  Shop"  in  Notes, 
September,  1955,  "Einstein  restored  this  rather  doubtful  work  to  the  main  body  of  Kochel, 
apparently  considering  it  genuine,  but  many  good  judges  are  still  suspicious  of  its  authentic- 
ity. It  may  perhaps  contain  Mozartean  thematic  material  reworked  by  some  unknown 
arranger."   Mr.    Cudworth   does   not  name  the    "many   good   judges." 

t  Both  Punto  and  Ramm  were  later  known  to  Beethoven  in  Vienna.  It  was  for  Punto  (he 
was  a  Bohemian:  Jan  Vaclav  Stich,  1748-1803)  that  Beethoven  wrote  his  Horn  Sonata, 
which  was  performed  by  the  two  in  1800.  "Punto,"  wrote  Thayer,  "gave  Beethoven  a  new 
revelation  of  the  powers  and  possibilities  of  the  horn."  Thayer  also  called  him  "unrivaled  by 
any  predecessor  or  contemporary,  but  as  a  composer  he  was  beneath  criticism."  Ries  has 
related  an  anecdote  about  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Quintet  for  Piano  and  Winds  with 
Ramm   as   soloist : 

"In  the  last  Allegro  there  are  several  holds  before  the  theme  is  resumed.  At  one  of  these 
Beethoven  suddenly  began  to  improvise,  took  the  Rondo  for  a  theme  and  entertained  himself 
and  the  others  for  a  considerable  time,  but  not  the  other  players.  They  were  displeased  and 
Ramm  even  very  angry.  It  was  really  very  comical  to  see  them,  momentarily  expecting  the 
performance  to  be  resumed,  put  their  instruments  to  their  mouths  only  to  put  them  down 
again.  At  length  Beethoven  was  satisfied  and  dropped  into  the  Rondo.  The  whole  company 
was  transported  with  delight." 
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choral  numbers,  and  music  for  a  ballet  Les  Petits  Riens  the  produc- 
tion of  which  gave  him  no  credit.  The  Baron  introduced  him  to  Le 
Gros,  a  gentleman  in  whom  French  "politesse"  ran  ahead  of  honest 
good  intentions.  It  was  for  Le  Gros  that  Mozart  wrote  the  so-called 
"Paris"  Symphony  (K.  297)  which  did  get  performed  and  made  an 
impression  on  its  audience.  He  also  wrote  for  Le  Gros  the  Sinfonia 
Concertante.  Le  Gros  left  the  score  lying  on  his  desk  when  it  should 
have  been  with  the  copyist,  and  when  the  time  for  its  performance 
arrived  it  had  simply  disappeared.  Mozart  was  offended,  but  more  or 
less  forgave  Le  Gros  when  he  was  asked  for  a  symphony  —  which,  need- 
less to  say,  he  promptly  provided.  In  a  letter  to  his  father,  Mozart  de- 
scribes an  encounter  with  Le  Gros:  "M.  Le  Gros  came  into  the 
room  and  said,  'It  is  really  quite  wonderful  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  again.'  'Yes,  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do.'  *I  hope  you  will  stay 
to  lunch  with  us  today?'  *I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  am  already  engaged.' 
'M.  Mozart,  we  really  must  spend  a  day  together  again  soon.'  'That 
will  give  me  much  pleasure.'  A  long  pause;  at  last,  'A  propos,  will  you 
not  write  a  grand  symphony  for  me  for  Corpus  Christi?'  'Why  not?' 
'Can  I  then  rely  on  this?'  'Oh  yes,  if  I  may  rely  with  certainty  on  its 
being  performed  and  that  it  will  not  have  the  same  fate  as  my  Sin- 
fonia Concertante.'  Then  the  dance  began.  He  excused  himself  as  well 
as  he  could,  but  did  not  find  much  to  say."  If  carelessness  and  not 
intrigue  was  behind  this,  it  was  no  less  unpardonable. 
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FIFTH  CONCERTO  FOR  ORCHESTRA 

By  GoFFREDO  Petrassi 

Born  in  Zagarolo  near  Rome,  July  16,  1904 


This  Quinto  Concerto  per  Orchestra  has  been  composed  by  commission  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  for  the  75th 
anniversary  of  this  orchestra  and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie 
Koussevitzky.  The  score  is  inscribed  "Roma,  1955." 

The  instrumentation  —  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  harp, 
tam-tam  and  strings. 

THIS  orchestral  concerto  is  without  a  specific  concertino  or  extended 
solo  passages.  The  first  of  the  two  movements,  Molto  moderato, 
presents  two  fundamental  themes,  comprising  the  series  of  twelve  notes, 
the  first  formed  by  the  opening  six  notes  (violas,  ponticello) ,  the  sec- 
ond consisting  of  the  remaining  six  notes  which  immediately  follow 
(trombones,  muted) .  This  second  theme  is  taken  from  his  choral  work 
Coro    di   Morti.   There   is    a   presto   section   with  more   than   usual 
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irregularity  of  the  rhythmic  beat,  a  return  to  the  first  tempo  and  a 
presto  close,  pianissimo.  The  second  movement  employs  the  second  six 
notes  of  the  series  and  is  otherwise  developed  from  the  thematic  mate- 
rial of  the  first  movement.  The  tempo  quickens  and  the  development 
settles  into  a  regular  4/4  rhythm.  There  is  a  Lento  e  grave  in  which 
the  strings  take  the  melodic  lead.  The  concerto  ends  softly,  at  last 
dying  away  pianissimo. 

Petrassi  had  experience  in  music  before  he  systematically  studied 
it,  for  he  worked  in  a  music  shop  and  not  until  1925  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  did  he  take  his  first  lessons  in  composition.  He  studied 
with  Di  Donato  and  in  the  class  of  Alessandro  Bustini  in  the  St. 
Cecilia  Conservatory  in  Rome  and  organ  with  Rienzi  and  Germani. 
In  1939  he  became  a  professor  of  composition  in  the  Conservatory  at 
which  he  had  studied.  At  present,  he  is  president  of  the  International 
Society  of  Contemporary  Music. 

Petrassi  and  Luigi  Dallapiccola  are  looked  upon  as  outstanding 
among  the  "newer"  composers  of  Italy.  Both  were  born  in  1904,  Dalla- 
piccola being  Petrassi's  senior  by  five  months;  both  began  composing 
rather  late.  Dallapiccola  first  attracted  general  attention  by  his  Partita 
in  1933;  Petrassi  came  into  a  similar  European  prominence  by  a 
"Partita"  of  his  own  in  the  same  year. 

These  parallels  are  little  more  than  a  curious  accident.  Esthetically 
the  two  artists  are  far  apart.  Dallapiccola  knew  Alban  Berg  and 
although  he  studied  composition  in  Trieste  and  Florence,  he  came 
strongly  under  the  influence  of  the  twelve-tonal  composers  in  Austria. 

Although  Petrassi's  works  were  at  first  basically  diatonic,  he  has 
arrived  at  using  the  twelve-tonal  technique  in  a  manner,  however,  that 
is  not  radical  and  is  wholly  personal  in  expression,  as  may  be  seen  in 
his  "Recreation  Concertante"  (Third  Concerto)  written  in  1953.  His 
critics  have  noted  the  influence  of  Hindemith  and  Stravinsky  in  his 
work,  an  influence  needless  to  say  almost  inescapable  in  contemporary 
composition.  John  Weissmann,  describing  the  composer  in  the  maga- 
zine The  Score  of  June,  1950,  wrote:  "The  early  critics  of  Petrassi's 
music  hardly  ever  mentioned  his  name  without  bringing  in  those  of 
Hindemith  and  Stravinsky  as  well.  But  although  Petrassi  uses  the  same 
grammatical  premises  as  those  stated  in  Hindemith's  Craft  of  Musical 
Composition,  they  serve  an  entirely  different  imagination;  and  al- 
though he  may  have  acquired  some  of  his  orchestral  virtuosity  from  a 
thorough  study  of  Stravinsky's  scores,  his  revelry  in  orchestral  con- 
sonance and  his  use  of  bizarre  color  combinations  are  worlds  apart 
from  Stravinsky's.  Hindemith's  instrumental  style,  the  Hindemith  style, 
is  rooted  in  an  unbroken  instrumental  tradition  and  his  development 
has  consisted  in  a  gradual  simplification  and  humanization  of  this 
style.  Of  course  he  has  written  many  stage  works  and  choral  composi- 
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tions,  but  they  are  just  as  instrumental  in  conception  as  Bach's  B  minor 
Mass  compared  with  one  of  Palestrina's.  Petrassi's  instrumental  writ- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  contains  vocal  elements;  his  outlines  are  more 
melodic  than  Hindemith's." 

Petrassi  has  ventured  into  opera  with  II  Cordovano  and  Morte  delV 
aria,  and  has  composed  choral  music,  but  his  instrumental  music,  both 
orchestral  and  chamber,  has  seemed  to  suit  him  best.  His  dramatic 
been  performed  in  universities  of  the  United  States. 

It  could  be  said  that  the  existence  of  the  artist  Petrassi  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  lively  interest  in  instrumental,  even  in  non- 
delineative,  music  in  his  own  country  today.  The  present  "symphonic 
Italy"  intensively  revives  and  nurtures  the  rich  store  of  their  own 
seventeenth-century  music,  the  works  of  Vivaldi,  Corelli  and  a  host  of 
others.  The  popularity  of  purely  instrumental  music  all  but  dis- 
appeared in  Italy  through  the  last  two  centuries  while  opera  prevailed, 
with  its  vocal  emphasis  and  eventually  with  its  strength  of  verismo  in 
Puccini,  Mascagni  and  their  fellows.  Pioneers  such  as  Sgambatti  (born 
1841),  Martucci  (1856),  Bossi  (1861)  and  Sinigaglia  (1868),  whose 
instrumental  works  were  a  complement  to  their  theatrical  efforts,  were 
in  most  cases  more  notable  for  what  they  started  in  others  than  for 
what  they  themselves  composed.  They  were  followed  by  a  generation 
of  conscious  zealots  in  whom  the  theatre  was  kept  incidental  to  the 
purely  instrumental  field:  Respighi  (born  1879),  Pizzetti  (1880) ,  Mali- 
piero  (1882),  Casella  (1883),  Rieti  (1898).  Petrassi  acknowledges  a 
considerable  debt  to  Casella  who,  like  Malipiero,  dedicated  himself 
to  the  cause  of  pure  neo-classicism.  Since  Petrassi's  earliest  composi- 
tions, he  has  nevertheless  abandoned  the  neo-classical  forms  to  seek 
a  more  liberal  mode  of  expression,  adhering  to  contemporary  realism. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

LINE  AND  COLOUR 

By  Ernest  Newman 

From  the  Sunday  Times   (London)    July  4,  1954. 


I  HAVE  spoken  of  de  Falla's  ''Nights  in  the  Gardens  of  Spain" 
as  illustrating  in  an  exceptional  degree  (in  music) ,  that  transition 
from  an  art  basically  linear  to  one  basically  "pictural"  about  which  the 
art-historian  Wolfflin  wrote  so  penetratingly  half  a  century  or  so  ago. 
For  a  long  time  I  have  had  the  feeling  that  the  time  is  near  when  we 
musicians  shall  have  to  take  account  of  Wolfflin  in  constructing  a  new 
musical  aesthetic. 
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Our  notions  of  what  musical  colour  can  be,  the  part  it  can  play  in  a 
composer's  thinking,  have  developed  considerably  since  the  days  of 
Bach,  who  was  a  linear  composer  out  and  out,  while  modern  music 
is  becoming  more  and  more  highly  colouristic.  This  latter  term,  how- 
ever, calls  for  a  clearer  definition  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
give  it.  When,  in  the  normal  course  of  things,  we  speak  of  this  or  that 
modern  composer  being  a  great  colourist,  we  mean  simply  that  he  is 
an  expert  in  laying  colours  upon  a  tonal  fabric  which,  for  all  that, 
remains  fundamentally  linear  in  conception  and  in  handling;  in  many 
cases  we  can  segregate  the  linear  element  from  the  colour  element  by 
the  simple  process  of  playing  the  work  as  best  we  can  on  the  piano. 

But  Wolfflin's  "pictural,"  in  its  application  to  music,  means  some- 
thing quite  different  from  this:  Tchaikovsky  or  Strauss,  for  example,  is 
a  brilliant  orchestral  colourist  but  not  a  pictural  composer.  The  term 
pictural  I  reserve  for  music  (of  which  there  is  comparatively  little  at 
present)  in  which  the  process  I  have  just  described  is  reversed,  the 
germinative  vision  of  the  composer  being  primarily  colouristic,  the 
thematic  lines  spontaneously  emanating  from  that  colouristic  vision  as 
necessary  trackways  through  the  colour-mass,  giving  it  application  and 
coherence  and  direction  —  not,  as  in  the  former  kind  of  art,  being 
themselves  the  starting-point  of  the  total  work.  (Let  me  make  it  clear 
at  once  that  the  new  kind  of  music  I  have  in  mind  is  not  the  kind  we 
now  call  "descriptive";  that  is  a  different  thing  altogether.) 

The  commencement  of  Mahler's  ninth  symphony,  for  example,  is 
in  my  sense  of  the  term  pictural  rather  than  linear;  the  music  has  not 
sprung  from  "themes"  and  the  linear  development  of  these  so  much 
as  from  a  primary  colouristic  concept  out  of  which  the  themes  have 
materialised.  The  colour  here  is  not  something  added  by  way  of  embel- 
lishment to  the  ideas  but  an  integral,  basic,  organic  constituent  of 
them.  It  is  to  this  second  order,  I  think,  that  the  reader  will  find 
"Nights  in  the  Gardens  of  Spain"  to  belong  if  he  will  listen  a  few  times 
to  some  good  recording  of  it. 

Why  is  the  ordinary  music-lover  not  more  conscious  than  he  appears 
to  be  at  present  of  the  fundamental  distinction  between  colour  as  a 
secondary,  an  ancillary,  and  as  a  primary  element  in  musical  thinking? 
The  explanation,  I  fancy,  is  that  he  has  been  so  bedevilled  by  the  old- 
style  thematic  doctrine  of  "form"  that  his  colour  sense  has  received 
hardly  any  education  at  all.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  stunted  and  abused 
and  snubbed  by  pedagogues  who  themselves  were  relatively  insensitive 
to  colour.  To  see  that  this  has  been  so  we  have  only  to  turn  back  to 
some  of  the  ex  cathedra  dicta  of  personages  regarded  in  their  own  day 
as  authorities  on  musical  aesthetic. 

These  people  looked  down  upon  colour  as  a  bumptious  upstart  that 
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had  to  be  kept  in  its  place:  a  composer  could  indeed,  within  reason  — 
the  pedagogues'  reason  —  adorn  his  ideas  with  beautiful  timbres,  but 
these  were  to  be  regarded  merely  as  so  many  fine  feathers,  the  quality 
of  the  bird  being  independent  of  them.  Passages  like  the  following  are 
all  too  numerous  in  our  academic  musical  literature.  "He  [Hubert 
Parry],"  says  Vaijghan  Williams  in  a  recent  book,  "was  always  very 
insistent  on  the  importance  of  form  as  opposed  to  colour.  He  had 
almost  a  moral  abhorrence  of  mere  luscious  sound."  Form  and  colour, 
you  see,  were  in  this  type  of  mind  "opposed"  by  their  very  nature  to 
each  other;  it  apparently  never  occurred  to  these  people  that  the  two 
may  be  equally  organic  elements  in  a  given  piece  of  music,  and  that 
colour,  far  from  being  alien  to  form,  may  actually  be  con-substantial 
with  it.  Colour,  if  it  be  too  beautiful,  can,  it  appears,  be  "mere  luscious 
sound,"  arousing  in  the  virtuous  listener  an  "abhorrence"  rising  to  the 
dignity  of  "moral."  Unfortunately  the  degree  of  lusciousness  and  mere- 
ness  that  justified  the  old-style  aesthetician  in  drawing  his  chaste  robes 
about  him  and  fleeing  horror-stricken  from  the  shameless  hussy  colour 
was  never  made  clear  to  us.  The  only  really  virtuous  thing,  one 
gathers,  was  "form." 

In  the  last  edition  of  Grove,   again.  Fuller  Maitland  pontifically 
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assured  us  that  Stanford's  "use  of  orchestral  colour  is  full  of  interest 
.  .  .  but  in  one  and  all  his  works  the  colouring  is  properly  subordinated 
to  the  design.  .  .  ."  Properly  subordinated!  Maitland  and  his  like  do 
not  appear  to  have  ever  asked  themselves  whether  design  and  colour 
should  not  be  allowed  to  function  coequally  in  a  piece  of  music  as  in 
a  piece  of  painting.  And  until  the  docile  listener  has  got  all  this 
Philistinism  thoroughly  out  of  his  system  and  pitched  it  on  to  the 
rubbish  heap  where  it  belongs,  there  is  not  much  chance,  I  am  afraid, 
of  his  colour  sense  coming  into  its  rights  and  certain  musical  works 
being  heard  and  understood  as  their  composers  intended  them  to  be. 


SYMPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR,  NO.  4,  "ITALIAN,"  Op.  90 

By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


Completed  in  1833,  Mendelssohn's  Fourth  Symphony  was  first  performed  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  London  on  May  13,  1833.  The  composer  made  a  revision 
which  was  completed  in  1837,  but  not  performed  on  the  European  Continent  until 
two  years  after  his  death  —  November  1,  1849  —  when  Julius  Rietz  conducted  it  at 
the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2   trumpets,  timpani  and  strings, 

MENDELSSOHN  visited  Italy  in  1831  (where,  incidentally,  he  met 
Berlioz)  and  filled  his  letters  to  his  family  with  delighted 
descriptions  of  the  countryside  and  particularly  the  ancient  city  of 
Rome. 

It  would  be  hard  to  come  across  the  opinion  that  the  "Italian" 
Symphony  is  in  any  way  a  national  document,  or  a  piece  of  descrip- 
tive music.  There  are  those  who  have  discerned  Naples  in  the  slow 
movement,  and  others  who,  not  unreasonably,  have  looked  in  vain 
to  justify  such  a  reading.  Those  who  are  bound  to  find  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  Italy  in  the  Symphony  can  at  least  point  to  the  Saltarello  finale. 
If  a  saltarello  rhythm  can  make  an  Italian  symphony,  they  are  right. 
It  is  true  that  this  rhythm  impressed  itself  on  Mendelssohn  at  glam- 
orous moments.  On  a  certain  occasion  in  the  midst  of  his  winter  at 
Rome  (1830-1831),  Louisa  Vernet,  daughter  of  his  host,  Horace 
Vernet,  delighted  him  by  doing  the  saltarello  steps  with  her  father, 
and  by  acquitting  herself  more  than  creditably  upon  the  tambourine. 
At  Amalfi,  when  the  nights  had  grown  warm  and  the  moon  intoxicat- 
ing, there  was  general  dancing  before  the  inn  at  Santa  Lucia,  in  which 
the  young  Mendelssohn  and  his  bosom  friend  of  the  moment,  Theodor 
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Hildebrandt,  took  part.  Elise  Polko,  writing  her  romantic  reminis- 
cences of  Mendelssohn,  had  from  Hildebrandt  intimations  of  a  direct 
connection  between  Amalfi  and  the  "Italian"  Symphony.  "In  the  midst 
of  the  dancing,"  writes  Miss  Polko,  in  what  might  be  taken  as  a  bit 
of  not  unplausible  biographical  reconstruction,  "Mendelssohn  called 
out  to  his  friend,  'Oh!  that  melody!  mark  it  well,  you  shall  find  it 
again,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  a  work  of  mine;  that  I  am  resolved 
upon.'  And  Hildebrandt  did  find  it  again  in  a  movement  of  the  Fourth 
Symphony.  'Now  listen,  that  is  a  fragment  of  Italy.  Don't  you  see  the 
moon  shining  and  the  pretty  girls  dancing?'  said  Mendelssohn,  when 
subsequently  playing  portions  of  this  great  work  to  his  former  travel- 
ling companion." 

The  twenty-one-year-old  Mendelssohn,  out  for  a  holiday,  was  to  all 
appearances  far  more  interested  in  directly  absorbing  the  pageant  of 
color  and  sound  which  Rome,  Naples,  Amalfi,  Sorrento,  Capri  offered 
him,  in  recording  these  important  matters  in  his  discursive  letters  to 
his  family  and  his  numerous  pen  or  pencil  sketches,  than  in  the 
elusive  process  of  transforming  them  into  matter  for  a  classical  sym- 
phony. The  wonder  is  that  he  had  time  for  music  at  all.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  "tourist";  spending  Holy  Week  at  Rome,  he  attended  all 
the  services  and  remarked  the  chants,  note  for  note,  good  and  bad.  He 
described  his  experiences  in  elaborate  detail  in  "diary"  letters  which, 
together  with  his  journal  of  subsequent  travel  in  Switzerland,  fill  a 
volume.  "I  work  hard,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  from  Rome, 
"and  lead  a  pleasant,  happy  life;  my  mirror  is  stuck  full  of  Italian, 
German,  and  English  visiting  cards,  and  I  spend  every  evening  with 
one  of  my  acquaintances."  His  host  on  such  evenings  would  be  sure 
to  ask  him  to  exhibit  his  extraordinary  improvisatory  powers  on  the 
piano  —  and  he  always  graciously  complied.  Even  in  this  busy  round, 
his  intentions  to  compose  were  of  the  best,  and  if  the  landscape  in 
which  the  intense  sky,  the  sea  "like  a  meadow  of  pure  ether  as  you 
gaze  at  it,"  the  gay  peasant  types,  the  blossoms  of  the  acacias  and 
citrons  tempted  him  to  remain  out  of  doors,  a  spell  of  rainy  weather 
would  find  him  at  his  work,  striving  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  The 
imagination  of  the  young  Mendelssohn  was  brimming  with  musical 
plans  in  this  winter.  He  wrote  to  Fanny  of  "two  symphonies  which 
have  been  haunting  my  brain,"  also  a  piano  concerto,  the  "Hebrides" 
Overture,  which,  begun  in  Scotland,  was  having  its  last  touches,  his 
setting  of  Goethe's  ''Walpurgisnacht,"  which  was  claiming  at  that  time 
his  more  direct  attention. 

He  wrote  to  Fanny  from  Rome  on  February  22,  1831:  "I  have  once 
more  begun  to  compose  with  fresh  vigor,  and  the  Italian  Symphony 
makes  rapid  progress;  it  will  be  the  most  sportive  piece  I  have  yet 
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composed,  especially  the  last  movement.  I  have  not  yet  decided  on  the 
adagio,  and  think  I  shall  reserve  it  for  Naples."  The  "Reformation" 
Symphony  was  in  an  unfinished  state  at  this  time;  also  the  A  minor  — 
the  "Scotch"  Symphony,  which  had  its  inception  at  Holyrood  Palace, 
Edinburgh,  in  1829.  But  this  he  set  aside,  writing  as  the  sunshine 
poured  in  his  window:  "Who  can  wonder  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  return  to  my  misty  Scotch  mood?" 

It  thus  appears  that  when  Mendelssohn  was  scarcely  of  age,  all  of 
his  symphonies  had  taken  definite  shape  in  his  head.  The  "Italian" 
was  numbered  "four"  because,  never  quite  satisfied,  he  held  the  manu- 
script with  the  constant  intention  of  revision,  so  that  it  was  published 
after  his  death.  The  official  "First"  was  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  It 
was  written  in  1824,  ^^^  the  fifteen-year-old  Mendelssohn  had  at  that 
time  carefully  recorded  and  dated  twelve  complete  symphonies  in  his 
voluminous  notebooks  —  efforts  which  the  adult  Mendelssohn  did  not 
see  fit  to  acknowledge.  The  three  symphonies  which  subsequently  occu- 
pied him  were  a  matter  for  long  delay  and  careful  repolishing  for 
years  to  come.  Mendelssohn  was  loath  to  commit  his  manuscripts  to 
the  finality  of  publication.  The  "Italian"  Symphony  was  finished,  and 
performed  in  London  in  1833,  while  the  completion  of  the  "Scotch" 
Symphony,  more  ambitious  in  design,  still  eluded  him.  It  was  not 
until   1842  that  Mendelssohn  was  ready  to  perform  this  work,  at  a 
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Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipzig  —  and  then  from  the  manuscript.  With 
the  "Reformation"  Symphony,  performed  at  the  Singakademie,  Berlin, 
in  1832,  he  was  never  satisfied,  and  he  never  allowed  it  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

As  for  the  "Italian"  Symphony,  it  was  far  from  finished  during 
Mendelssohn's  Italian  winter  (1831) .  And  to  his  sister's  inquiry  about 
the  progress  of  the  work,  he  wrote  from  Paris  in  January,  1832,  that 
it  was  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  "Walpurgisnacht"  music,  which 
then  took  a  prolonged  share  of  his  time  and  pains.  The  score  of  the 
Symphony  was  completed  in  Berlin,  March,  1833,  and  brought  out  in 
London  in  the  following  May. 

But  Mendelssohn,  always  the  rigorous  self-critic,  felt  the  need  for 
recasting  this  symphony,  even  as  he  ceaselessly  looked  for  points  of 
improvement  in  the  two  oratorios,  or  the  "Walpurgisnacht."  His 
letters  reveal  that  he  was  in  travail  over  the  first  movement  which, 
he  conjectured,  might  turn  out  to  be  something  quite  different.  The 
revision  was  completed  in  1837,  but  not  performed  on  the  European 
continent  until  two  years  after  his  death.  He  wrote  to  his  friends 
Ignaz  and  Charlotte  Moscheles,  the  "amiable  couple  in  Chester  Place," 
from  Diisseldorf,  June  26,  1834:  "The  other  day.  Dr.  Frank,  whom 
you  know,  came  to  Diisseldorf,  and  I  wished  to  show  him  something 
of  my  A  major  Symphony.  Not  having  it  here,  I  began  writing  out 
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the  Andante  again,  and  in  so  doing  I  came  across  so  many  errata 
that  I  got  interested  and  wrote  out  the  Minuet  and  Finale  too,  but 
with  many  necessary  alterations;  and  whenever  such  occurred  I 
thought  of  you,  and  of  how  you  never  said  a  word  of  blame,  although 
you  must  have  seen  it  all  much  better  and  plainer  than  I  do  now. 
The  first  movement  I  have  not  written  down,  because  if  once  I  begin 
with  that,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  alter  the  entire  subject,  begin- 
ning with  the  fourth  bar  —  and  that  means  pretty  nearly  the  whole 
first  part  —  and  I  have  no  time  for  that  just  now.  The  dominant  in 
the  fourth  bar  strikes  me  as  quite  disagreeable;  I  think  it  should  be 
the  seventh   (A-G) ." 

It  was  probably  the  Finale,  with  which  Mendelssohn  was  never 
quite  satisfied,  which  delayed  the  publication  of  the  score  (1851)  until 
after  the  composer's  death.  Tovey  has  examined  with  renewed  care 
this  Finale,  with  all  its  delicate  workmanship  and  neat  realization, 
and  has  admitted  his  entire  inability  to  perceive  where  it  could  be 
improved.  "But  the  work  may  be  perfect,  though  Mendelssohn  was 
disappointed  in  it;  and  an  instinct  deeper  than  his  conscious  self- 
criticism  may  have  prevented  him  from  altering  it."  This  writer  finds 
his  way  out  of  the  enigma  of  Mendelssohn's  discontent  by  deciding 
that  the  mature  man  could  not  wholly  concur  with  the  product  of 
his  own  more  youthful  point  of  view.  It  is  "rather  an  objection  to 
the  laws  of  human  growth  than  the  recognition  of  defects  that  self- 
criticism  and  revision  can  remedy.  Certainly,  in  the  first  three  move- 
ments every  bar  and  every  note  is  in  the  right  place,  except  for  one 
tiny  oversight  in  the  slow  movement  which  only  a  mistaken  piety 
would  leave  uncorrected.  As  to  the  finale,  no  defect  is  discoverable; 
but  we  can  imagine  that  Mendelssohn  could  have  wished  to  broaden 
its  design  toward  the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the 
revising  of  it  would  have  proved  to  be  an  arbitrary  and  endless  busi- 
ness, leaving  the  movement  neither  better  nor  worse  than  before." 
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Berlioz  "Fantastic  Symphony" 

Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" 

"Uomeo  and  Juliet"   (complete) 

''Summer  Nights"  (De  Los  Angeles) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  (complete) 
Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Rubinstein) 

Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Fiolin  Concerto  No.  1  (Menuhin) 
Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Bkailowsky) 

Dehussy  "The  Blessed  Damozel"  (De  Los  Angeles)  * 

Handel  "Water  Music"  Suite  (arr.  Harty) 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  104 
Honegger  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Lalo  Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Menotti  Violin  Concerto   (Spivakovsky) 
Mozart  Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"    (complete) 

"La  Valse" 

"Pa vane  for  a  Dead  Princess" 

"Rapsodie  Espagnole" 
Ronssel  "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 
Sfa'nit-Slaenfi  Overture  to  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (Brailowsky) 
S!chuhet^t  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Overture  to  "Cenoveva" 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy- fifth  Season,  1955-1956) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH    SEASON    •    NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FIFTY-FIVE    AND     FIFTY-SIX 


Third  Concert 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  January  13,  a^  8:30  o'clock 


Program 


ERNEST  ANSERMET,  Conductor 


Bartok Music  for  Strings,  Percussion  and  Celesta 

I.  Andante  tranquillo 

II.  Allegro 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro  molto 


Stravinsky   Symphonies  for  Wind  Instruments 

INTERMISSION 

Franck   Symphony  in  D  minor 

I.    Lento;  Allegro  non  troppo 
II.    Allegretto 
III.    Allegro  non  troppo 


Performances  in  Boston  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week 
on  Monday  evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 

BALDWIN  piano  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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ERNEST  ANSERMET 

ERNEST  Ansermet,  bom  in  Vevey,  Switzerland,  November  ii,  1883, 
began  his  career  as  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University 
of  Lausanne,  and  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  studied  music  with  Denereaz 
in  Lausanne,  Gedalge  in  Paris,  and  Otto  Barblan  and  Ernest  Bloch 
in  Geneva.  He  became  conductor  of  the  Kursaal  concerts  in  Montreux 
in  1 91 2,  and  succeeded  Stavenhagen  as  director  of  the  Geneva  Sub- 
scription Concerts  in  1914.  In  191 5  he  toured  Europe  and  both 
Americas  as  conductor  of  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe.  In  191 8  he  founded 
the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande.  He  conducted  the  symphony 
orchestra  at  Buenos  Aires  in  the  seasons  1924-27,  and  in  1936-37  re- 
turned to  conduct  in  South  America  and  several  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Having  conducted  concerts  over  Radio  Berne  during  the  war, 
he  resumed  his  activities  as  guest  conductor  in  Europe  in  1946,  and 
returned  to  this  country  in  the  season  1947- 1948  for  guest  appearances. 
On  January  25,  28-29,  1949,  he  appeared  as  guest  conductor  of  this 
Orchestra.  In  the  season  of  1 951 -1952,  he  conducted  the  concerts  from 
December  14  to  February  9,  during  the  illness  of  Mr.  Munch. 

The  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande  still  commands  most  of  his  time. 


MUSIC  FOR  STRINGED  INSTRUMENTS,  PERCUSSION 

AND  CELESTA 

By  Bela  Bartok 

Born  at  Nagyszentmiklos,  Hungary,  March  25,   1881;  died  in  New  York, 

September  26,  1945 


Bart6k's  Music  for  Stringed  Instruments  was  composed  at  Budapest  in  1936. 
It  had  its  first  performance  at  Basel,  Switzerland,  January  21,  1937,  ^Y  ^  chamber 
orchestra  under  Paul  Sacher.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  given  by  the 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  John  BarbiroUi,  conductor,  October 
28,  1937. 

The  following  percussion  instruments  are  called  for:  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
small  drum  (with  and  without  snare) ,  tam-tam,  celesta,  harp,  pianoforte  (two 
players) ,  and  xylophone. 

BELA  Bartok  has  divided  his  players  into  two  string  quartets,  on 
the  left  and  right  of  the  conductor,  the  percussion  players  ranged 
in  two  rows  between  them,  backed  by  the  double-basses.  In  the  first 
movement  the  string  groups  are  merged,  but  later  on  they  are  for  the 
most  part  treated  as  distinct  balanced  (and  complementary)  units. 
The  violas  (muted)  introduce  the  first  movement  with  a  theme  which 
is  developed  fugally  with  the  other  strings.  The  timpani  and  the 
other   percussion   instruments   lightly   punctuate   the   discourse,    the 
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celesta  adding  arpeggios  before  the  close.  The  movement  progresses 
from  pianissimo  to  a  fortissimo  climax  and  subsides  to  a  pianissimo 
close.  This  movement  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  rhythmic  beat  is 
irregular  throughout  (almost  every  bar  bears  a  varying  time  signa- 
ture) . 

The  second  movement  is  Allegro  2-4.  A  theme  played  by  the  second 
string  group  pizzicato  is  immediately  answered  by  another  theme  from 
the  alternate  group  bowed  and  forte.  These  themes,  much  altered 
and  supplemented,  provide  the  principal  material  for  this  fast  and 
scherzo-like  movement.  There  is  a  section  in  irregular  rhythm  fol- 
lowed by  a  fugato  on  the  second  theme.  The  movement  ends  vivo  and 
vivace. 

The  third  movement,  Adagio  3-2  changing  to  2-2,  has  been  referred 
to  by  Lawrence  Gilman  as  a  "mystical  nocturne,  elemental  and  earth- 
born."  The  xylophone  gives  a  free  tattoo  on  a  high  F  until  a  theme, 
chromatic  and  accentuated,  is  announced  by  the  first  viola  and  taken 
up  by  the  other  strings.  A  theme  of  more  flowing  character  is  given 
by  the  celesta  and  first  violins.  There  is  a  nebulous  episode  with 
glissandi  (or  arpeggios)  for  the  harp,  celesta,  and  pianoforte  over 
string  tremolos.  This  is  interrupted  by  a  5-4  section  for  the  same  in- 
struments but  of  more  downright  character.  The  Adagio  section 
returns  and  is  more  fully  developed. 

About  the  finale  Lawrence  Gilman  commented  interestingly  when 
this  music  was  performed  in  New  York:  "The  last  movement,  of 
irresistible  effectiveness,  is  an  exhilarating  Allegro  molto  based  chiefly 
on  a  tune  of  peasant  character,  a  dance  melody  built  on  the  intervals 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Mode  known  as  the  Lydian  (corresponding  to 
our  modern  major  scale  with  a  raised  fourth) ,  called,  by  mediaeval 
writers.  Modus  laetus  (The  Joyful  Mode) .  The  exuberant  subject 
of  Bartok's  finale  is  introduced  at  the  sixth  measure  (2-2  time) ,  after 
prefatory  pizzicati  chords  of  the  strings.  This  tune  is  consorted  with 
another,  of  more  flat-footed  character,  heard  some  eighty-five  bars 
further  on,  in  3-2  time,  on  the  violas  and  'cellos.  There  are  subsidiary 
tunes  of  folk-like  character,  and  the  movement  passes  through  a  con- 
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trasting  phase,  Molto  moderate,  in  which  material  of  a  more  lyric 
nature  is  expressively  treated,  before  the  concluding  return  of  the 
original  tempo.  In  the  instrumentation  of  this  movement  the  celesta 
is  replaced  in  certain  passages  by  a  second  piano." 

There  are  certain  "moderns"  who,  bold  and  challenging  spirits  in 
their  youth,  keep  these  qualities  as  their  years  and  labors  accumu- 
late. So,  Schonberg,  Stravinsky,  Bartok,  have  remained  in  the  forefront 
of  innovation,  unsuperseded  by  a  younger  generation.  In  point  of  time, 
Bartok  has  had  a  slight  edge  upon  Schonberg  as  a  breaker  of  new  paths; 
his  rhythmic  irregularities  preceded  Stravinsky's  *'Sacre'*  by  more 
than  a  decade.  This  may  be  strikingly  observed  in  the  First  String 
Quartet,  composed  in  1907,  and  the  maturing  and  full  flowering  of  his 
style  in  those  that  followed.  The  Fifth  Quartet  was  composed  in 
1934,  a  year  before  the  Music  for  Strings  and  Percussion,  and  the  Sixth 
and  last  in  1939. 

Philip  Hale  heard  in  1912  Bart6k*s  "Bear  Dance"  for  piano,  and 
remembered  years  later  the  effect  upon  a  Bostonian  assemblage:  "The 
composer  was  regarded  with  a  certain  indulgence  by  the  audience,  as, 
if  not  stark  mad,  certainly  an  eccentric  person.  There  are  today  some," 
he  added  (in  1928) ,  "now  that  his  reputation  is  firmly  established,  to 
whom  his  music  is  a  stumbling-block."  So,  even  at  that  time,  he  had 
ceased  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  enfant  terrible.  Any  change  in 
Bartok  as  a  figure  in  the  musical  world  was  due  less  to  the  composer, 
whose  development  was  notably  consistent,  than  to  a  change  in  the 
general  receptivity  of  the  listening  public.  The  receptivity  increased 
to  a  general  awareness  and  respect  only  after  his  death,  in  comparative 
poverty.  For  such  is  the  way  of  the  world. 

The  passing  of  years  and  the  experience  of  listening  have  clarified 
his  music,  reduced  the  number  of  those  who  are  baffled  by  it.  And 
even  those  who  may  not  yet  discern  his  more  positive  virtues  uni- 
versally admit  his  sober  and  honest  intentions,  his  prodigious  in- 
dustry, his  craftsman's  skill,  his  unremitting  zeal  for  his  racial  heritage. 
He  has  sought  out,  recorded,  and  scientifically  classified  with  enormous 
pains  the  folk  music  of  his  own  and  adjacent  peoples.  In  his  younger 
years  he  applied  an  assimilative,  questing  energy  to  the  musical  cultures 
of  Germany  and  France.  His  music,  at  heart  strongly  personal,  has  been 
colored  by  successive  "influences,"  the  most  deeplying  being  the  traits 
of  the  Magyar  folk  songs  and  dance  music  with  which  he  has  steeped 
himself  so  long  and  so  fondly.  Like  emergent  "nationalists"  elsewhere 
—  Smetana  in  Bohemia,  Moussorgsky  in  Russia,  or  Vaughan  Williams 
in  England  —  he  has  succeeded  in  making  the  flavor  of  the  folk  heritage 
a  part  of  his  musical  nature  without  any  literal  borrowing  whatsoever 

of  its  musical  texts. 
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SYMPHONIES  OF  WIND  INSTRUMENTS 
By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882 


The  Symphonies  \d' instruments  a  vent  was  composed  in  1920,  first  performed  at 
Queens  Hall,  London,  June  10,  1921,  and  published  by  the  Edition  Russe  de  Musique 
in  1926.  The  composer  revised  his  score  in  1947. 

It  is  written  for  22  wind  instruments  as  follows:  3  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 
3  clarinets,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and 
tuba. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Claude-Achille  Debussy. 

STRAVINSKY  composed  this  work  in  the  summer  of  1920  at  Carantec 
in  Brittany  and  completed  it  at  Garches.  His  UHistoire  du  soldat, 
composed  two  years  before,  had  already  established  his  sudden  pre- 
dilection for  music  of  economical  means.  The  Symphonies  of  Wind 
Instruments  made  a  sort  of  complement  in  the  opposite  tone  color 
of  his  Concertino  for  String  Quartet  composed  shortly  afterward  and 
could  be  said  to  have  been  logically  followed  by  his  Octet  for  Wind 
Instruments  of  1923-24. 

As  in  the  Octet  the  composer  seems  to  have  been  eager  to  exploit 
the  color  possibilities  by  juxtaposition  of  the  various  wind  instruments 
treated  in  groups  rather  than  singly,  never  resorting  to  contrast  by 
dynamics.  In  performance  he  desired  an  even  and  natural  mezzo  forte 
and  a  giusto  beat  to  clarify  the  alternation  and  precision  of  his 
rhythmic  division.  The  composer  uses  the  word  "symphonies"  in  his 
title  plainly  in  the  loose  sense  of  the  joint  treatment  of  sounds,  and 
obviously  with  no  reference  to  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  word.  Eric 
Walter  White  in  Stravinsky,  a  Critical  Survey,  makes  an  interesting 
analysis  of  the  work,  showing  its  close-knit  and  balanced  construction, 
indicating  six  themes,  beginning  with  what  he  calls  a  "Bell  motif* 
and  ending  with  a  "Chorale."  These  themes  are  presented  in  alterna- 
tion with  episodes,  the  Chorale  being  revealed  in  its  definitive  form 
only  at  the  very  end. 

"The  effect  of  this  method  of  construction  is  quite  extraordinary. 
Not  only  are  the  metres  of  the  various  episodes  geared  together  in 
simple  mathematical  ratio;  but,  once  a  subject  is  exposed,  however 
briefly,  it  seems  to  continue  implicitly,  though  silently,  until  it  is 
re-exposed  at  some  later  moment  in  the  course  of  the  work.  These 
Symphonies  are  like  a  carpet  woven  out  of  a  number  of  differently 
colored  threads.  Quite  apart  from  the  surface  sound  in  performance, 
they  seem  to  have  a  hidden  sound  life  of  their  own  —  one  of  extreme 
richness  and  complexity.  The  final  impression  is  one  of  sombre  brazen 
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mathematical  splendour,  in  which  the  various  episodes  are  framed  by 
a  strange  clangour  as  of  bells.  The  chorale  that  forms  the  coda  is 
particularly  moving.  It  consists  of  a  slow  solemn  succession  of  diatonic 
chords  moving  in  two  synchronised  streams.  The  even  tenor  of  this 
procession  is  interrupted  by  occasional  pauses.  The  movement  comes 
finally  to  rest  on  a  chord  of  the  ninth,  which  contains  in  it  the  chord 
of  the  dominant  as  well  as  the  tonic,  a  compression  that  takes  on  a 
special  significance  in  Stravinsky's  later  works." 

The  thematic  use  of  the  "Chorale"  is  explained  by  Stravinsky  in 
his  Chroniques  de  ma  vie,  wherein  he  also  explains  his  dedication  of 
the  piece  to  Debussy. 

*'La  Revue  Musicale  planned  to  devote  one  of  its  issues  to  the 
memory  of  Debussy  and  to  include  music  written  especially  for 
the  occasion  by  contemporaries  and  admirers  of  the  great  composer. 
I  was  one  of  those  who  was  asked  to  contribute,  but  the  composition 
of  a  page  of  music  awoke  in  me  the  need  of  developing  my  musical 
thought  which  had  been  born  under  the  impulsion  of  the  solemn 
circumstances  which  had  prompted  it.  I  began  with  the  end.  I  wrote 
a  choral  phrase  which  later  was  to  terminate  my  Symphonies  d'instru- 
ments  a  vent  dedicated  to  Claude-Achille  Debussy  and  I  gave  to  the 
Revue  Musicale  this  first  fragment  in  a  reduction  for  piano. 

"It  was  in  Switzerland  that  I  had  learned  of  the  death  of  Debussy. 
When  I  had  seen  him  for  the  last  time  he  was  already  very  weak  and 
I  became  aware  that  he  was  destined  to  leave  us  soon.  But  this  expecta- 
tion was  not  enough  to  soften  the  blow,  quite  unexpected,  of  the 
announcement  of  his  death.  I  mourned  not  only  the  loss  of  a  man  to 
whom  I  was  sincerely  attached  and  who  showed  towards  me  a  great 
friendship  as  well  as  an  unalterable  good  will  towards  my  work  and 
myself,  I  regretted  no  less  the  loss  of  an  artist  who  even  while 
suffering  from  his  fatal  illness  had  been  able  to  preserve  the  fullness 
of  his  creative  power  with  no  diminution  of  his  musical  genius. 

"In  composing  my  Symphonies  I  naturally  thought  of  the  man  to 
whom  I  wished  to  dedicate  them.  I  asked  myself  what  impression  my 
music  would  have  made  upon  him  and  what  reactions  it  would  have 
brought  from  him,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  musical  language 
would  perhaps  have  disconcerted  him  as  was  the  case,  so  I  recall,  with 
my  (Le)  Roi  des  £.toiles,  likewise  dedicated  to  him,  when  we  played 
it  together  in  a  four-hand  arrangement.  This  last  piece  indeed  had 
been  composed  in  the  epoch  of  the  Sacre,  that  is  to  say,  about  seven 
years  before  the  Symphonies.  Certainly  I  had  evolved  considerably 
since  that  time  and  in  a  direction  which  was  not  in  accord  with  the 
Debussyan  trends.  But  this  supposition  of  mine  did  not  in  the  least 
discourage  me.  In  my  thoughts,  the  homage  which  I  was  paying  to 
the  memory  of  a  great  musician  whom  I  admired  need  not  necessarily 
have  been  inspired  by  his  own  musical  ideas;  I  felt  it  right,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  express  myself  in  a  language  which  was  essentially 
my  own. 

"It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  —  and  it  is  that  which  determines 
the  uninterrupted  advance  of  evolution  both  in  art  and  in  other 
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branches  of  human  activity  -  that  the  epochs  which  immediately 
precede  us  recede  for  the  time  being  while  other  epochs  much  more 
remote  become  familiar  to  us.  That  is  why  I  consider  that  it  would 
not  be  just  on  my  part  to  deliver  at  this  time  [1935]  a  judgment  on 
Debussy.  It  is  clear  that  his  aesthetic  and  that  of  his  time  could  not 
stimulate  just  now  my  own  course  of  musical  thinking,  while  in  no 
degree  belittling  my  recognition  of  his  striking  personality  which  sets 
him  far  above  his  numerous  satellites." 

A  letter  from  Claude  Debussy  to  Robert  Godet  of  January  4,  1916, 
would  indicate  a  certain  aloofness  in  this  composer's  attitude  toward 
the  younger  man.  His  remarks  should  be  discounted  on  account  of 
his  tendency  to  oversharpen  his  wit  for  the  sake  of  effect.  "I  have  just 
seen  Stravinsky.  He  says  *my  Oiseau  de  feu,  my  Sacre'  just  as  a  child 
would  say,  *my  top,  my  hoop,'  and  that  is  just  what  he  is:  a  spoiled 
child  who  sometimes  sticks  his  fingers  in  the  nose  of  music.  He  is  also 
a  young  savage  who  wears  tumultuous  cravats,  kisses  the  hand  of  a 
lady  while  stepping  on  her  feet.  When  he  is  an  old  man  he  will  be 
insupportable.  That  is  to  say,  he  will  support  no  music  whatever;  but 
at  this  moment  he  is  something  unheard  of! 

"He  professes  friendship  for  me  because  I  have  helped  him  mount 
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a  ladder  from  the  top  of  which  he  hurls  grenades,  some  failing  to 
go  off. 

"But  once  more,  he  is  unheard  of." 

Stravinsky  has  described  his  disappointment  at  the  first  presentation 
of  this  work  in  the  Queens  Hall,  London,  in  1921,  when  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  was  the  conductor  and  when  the  piece  had  a  considerably  less 
than  warm  reception. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  work  was  given  in  an  ill-chosen  sequence. 
This  music,  composed  for  a  score  of  wind  instruments,  an  ensemble 
to  which  people  were  not  accustomed  at  that  time  and  whose  timbre 
was  bound  to  seem  rather  disappointing,  was  placed  immediately  after 
the  pompous  marches  of  The  Golden  Cockerel,  with  their  well  known 
orchestral  brilliance.  And  this  is  what  happened.  As  soon  as  the 
marches  were  over,  three-quarters  of  the  instrumentalists  left  their 
desks,  and  in  the  vast  arena  of  the  Queens  Hall  I  saw  my  twenty 
musicians  still  in  their  places  at  the  back  of  the  platform  at  an 
enormous  distance  from  the  conductor.  .  .  .  To  conduct  or  control  a 
group  of  instruments  at  such  a  distance  is  an  exceedingly  arduous 
task.  It  was  particularly  so  on  this  occasion,  as  the  character  of  my 
music  demanded  the  most  delicate  care  if  it  was  to  reach  and  tame  the 
ears  of  the  public.  Both  my  work  and  Koussevitzky  himself  were  thus 
victimised  by  untoward  circumstances  in  which  no  conductor  in  the 
world  could  have  made  good." 

[copyrighted] 


HONEGGER  AND  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THE  associations  of  the  late  composer,  this  orchestra  and  its  con- 
ductors have  extended  through  many  years.  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
having  introduced  Pacific  2-^-1  to  America  at  his  first  concert  with  this 
orchestra  in  1924,  invited  Honegger  to  cross  the  ocean  in  1929  and 
conduct  concerts  of  his  own  compositions.  His  First  Symphony  was 
composed  for  the  50th  Anniversary  of  this  orchestra.  In  1947  Honegger 
again  came  to  this  country  to  teach  composition  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  task  which  was  interrupted  by  his  illness.  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
commissioned  his  Fifth  Symphony  and,  having  retired  as  conductor 
of  the  orchestra  when  he  received  the  score,  gave  Charles  Munch  the 
privilege  of  introducing  it  in  America  and  Europe.  It  was  the  opening 
movement  of  this  symphony  which  Mr.  Munch  conducted  in  memory 
of  the  composer  on  December  2-3,  following  the  news  of  Honegger's 
death  on  November  27. 
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There  follows  a  list  of  the  performances  of  Honegger's  music  by 
this  Orchestra: 


Conducted  by 

1922 

*Horace  Victorieux 

Pierre  Monteux 

1924 

*  Pacific  2-yi 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

1927 

Incidental  Music  to  Fedra   (First  concert  performance) 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

*  Pacific  2-^-1 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

1928 

King  David 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

1929 

Chant  de  Nigamon 

Arthur  Honegger 

Prayer  from  Judith 

Arthur  Honegger 

Songs  from  La  Petite  Sirene 

Arthur  Honegger 

Pastorale  d'tte 

Arthur  Honegger 

*Horace  Victorieux 

Arthur  Honegger 

Rugby 

Arthur  Honegger 

Concertino  for  Piano 

Arthur  Honegger 

Pacific  2-^-1 

Arthur  Honegger 

1930 

Concerto  for  Violoncello 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

1931 

♦Symphony  No.  1    (First  performance) 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

1933 

Mouvement  Symphonique  No.  3 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

1946 

♦Symphony  No.  2   (String  Orchestra) 

Charles  Munch 

1947 

Symphony  No.  2   (String  Orchestra) 
(Repeated  in  the  same  season) 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

Symphonic  liturgique 

Charles  Munch 

1948 

Symphony  No.  2    (String  Orchestra) 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

1949 

Jeanne  d'Arc  au  Bucher 

Charles  Munch 

Symphony  No.  4    (Deliciae  Basilienses) 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

1950 

Prelude,  Fugue  and  Postlude 

Charles  Munch 

1951 

♦Symphony  No.  5   (First  performance) 

Charles  Munch 

1952 

*Monopartita 

Ernest  Ansermet 

Pacific  2-yi 

Ernest  Ansermet 

La  Danse  des  Morts 

Charles  Munch 

Symphony  No.  2   (String  Orchestra) 

Charles  Munch 

1953 

Symphony  No.  1 

Charles  Munch 

1954 

Symphony  No.  1 

Charles  Munch 

1955 

Symphony  No.  4   {Deliciae  Basilienses) 

Charles  Munch 

Symphony  No.  5 

Charles  Munch 

*A  Christmas  Cantata 

Charles  Munch 

Symphony  No.  5 

Charles  Munch 

(First  movement;  played  in  memoriam) 

*  First  performance  in  America. 

(^^^^> 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MINOR 

By  Cesar  Franck 

Born  at  Liege,  Belgium,  December  lo,  1822;  died  at  Paris,  November  8,  1890 


The  Symphony  by  Cesar  Franck  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Conservatoire 
Orchestra  of  Paris,  February  17,  1889.  The  symphony  reached  Germany  in  1894, 
when  it  was  performed  in  Dresden;  England  in  1896  (a  Lamoureux  concert  in 
Queen's  Hall) .  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on 
April  15,  1899,  Wilhelm  Gericke,  conductor. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets-a-piston,  3  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  harp  and  strings. 

IT  IS  not  hard  to  sympathize  with  the  state  of  mind  of  Franck's 
devoted  circle,  who  beheld  so  clearly  the  flame  of  his  genius,  while 
the  world  ignored  and  passed  it  by.  They  were  naturally  incensed 
by  the  inexplicable  hostility  of  some  of  Franck's  fellow  professors  at 
the  Conservatoire,  and  moved  to  winged  words  in  behalf  of  their 
lovable  ''mattre/'  who,  absorbed  and  serene  in  his  work,  never  looked 
for  either  performance  or  applause  —  was  naively  delighted  when  those 
blessings  sparingly  descended  upon  him. 

To  probe  back  into  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  the  compo- 
sition of  Franck's  Symphony  and  its  performance  in  the  musical  Paris 
of  1889  is  to  revive  a  controversial  spirit  which  no  longer  exists.  This 
Symphony,  which  is  now  generally  recognized  for  its  worth  in  the 
standard  repertoire,  was  for  years  after  the  death  of  its  composer  a 
subject  for  discussion  and  disagreement.  Those  who  lived  and  worked 
with  Franck  found  his  music  expressive  of  the  master  they  loved  and 
welcomed  it  accordingly.  They  were  indignant  with  those  who  gave 
no  more  than  passing  attention  to  the  obscure  organist  of  the 
Conservatoire.*  These  reluctant  musicians  were  annoyed  that  the 
otherwise  unassertive  teacher  had  the  effrontery  to  compose  music  out 
of  the  expected  pattern.  If  Franck  was  aware  of  this  surrounding 
controversy  he  gave  no  sign  of  being  disturbed  by  it.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  ardent  claims  made  by  his  fellow  members  in  the 
Societe  Nationale  spurred  the  passive  indifference  of  musicians  "out- 
side" into  active  rejection. 

Vincent  d'Indy's  book  on  the  "Maitre"  has  long  been  accepted  as  the 
gospel  of  the  Franck  movement,  but  it  cannot  stand  eternally  as  a 
clear  and  just  account.  His  description,  for  example,  of  the  first 
performance    of   the    Symphony    at    the    Conservatoire   leans   rather 


*  D'Indy  pours  just  derision  upon  the  ministry  who,  as  late  as  August,  1885,  awarded  the 
ribbon  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  to  "Franck  (Cesar  Auguste),  professor  of  organ." 


heavily  on  the  official  resistance  within  the  institution  and  the  spiteful 
remarks  by  various  musicians  with  which  it  was  greeted.  It  is  true  that 
Jules  Garcin,  the  conductor  at  the  Conservatoire,  brought  the  Sym- 
phony to  performance  by  his  "benevolent  obstinacy,"  as  d'Indy  has 
called  it,  against  a  dead  weight  of  reactionary  reluctance;  that  a  con- 
ductor like  Lamoureux,  who  had  come  to  grief  with  Les  bolides, 
fought  shy  of  the  Symphony  when  approached  in  its  behalf.  D'Indy's 
anecdote  that  "a  professor  at  the  Conservatoire,"  whom  he  did  not 
name,  dismissed  the  Symphony  for  using  such  an  unsymphonic  instru- 
ment as  an  English  horn,  has  been  perhaps  over-quoted,  since  it  was 
nothing  more  than  somebody's  conversational  remark.  His  attack  on 
Gounod  is  more  serious,  for  the  man  is  named,  while  the  remark, 
printed  in  italics,  was  also  conversational.  D'Indy  quotes  Gounod  as 
calling  the  Symphony,  before  a  "cortege  of  male  and  female  adorers," 
the  "affirmation  of  incompetence,  pushed  to  dogmatic  lengths."* 
Since  d'Indy  was  not  one  of  the  "adidateurs/*  he  may  have  picked  it 
up  at  second  hand.  Leon  Vallas  takes  d'Indy  to  task  on  this.  "Both  the 
opinion  and  the  meaningless  jargon  in  which  it  is  couched  seem 
improbable  in  the  last  degree.  According  to  another  anecdote,  told  by 
Georges  Rodenbach  in  Figaro  on  December  24,  1896,  Gounod  is 
reported  as  saying  'It  is  the  negation  of  music'  That  remark  too 
seems  hardly  credible.  Whatever  differences  in  outlook  and  taste 
separated  the  two  old  friends,  Gounod  always  recognized  the  mastery 
of  his  fellow-musician.  If  at  times  he  criticized  certain  of  Franck's 
tendencies  —  his  excessive  refinement  and  his  lack  of  simplicity  —  he 
never  ceased  to  acclaim  him  as  a  great  artist.  One  need  attach  no 
importance  to  certain  solemn  pontifical  utterances  of  the  composer  of 
Faust,  bandied  about,  distorted,  and  twisted  out  of  recognition  by  the 
malignancy  of  the  public." 

Franck's  Symphony  was  inevitably  compared  with  the  Symphony 
by  Saint-Saens  in  C  minor,  which  had  been  introduced  on  January  9, 
1887.  D'Indy  has  claimed  that  Franck  could  not  have  known  the 
Symphony  at  the  time,  but  Vallas  retorts  with  the  statement  that 
"Sketches  for  Franck's  Symphony  were  jotted  down  during  two 
months  of  the  summer  of  1887  —  that  is,  six  months  and  more  after 
the  publication  and  performance  of  the  Saint-Saens."  That  both 
symphonies  lean  to  the  color  of  the  organ  and  that  both  have  a  cyclic 
recurrence  need  only  mean  that  both  were  composed  at  a  time  when 
such  traits  were  likely.  The  opinion  of  Bellaigue  that  "One  is  night, 
the  other  day;  in  the  Saint-Saens  one  breathes  freely;  in  the  Franck 
one  is  stifled  and  dies"  may  be  compared  with  the  opinion  of  d'Indy 
that  "the  final  impression  of  doubt  and  sadness"  felt  in  the  Symphony 

*  "U affirmation  de  rimpuissance  poussee  jusg'au  dogme." 
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of  Saint-Saens  has  its  exact  opposite  in  Franck's  Symphony,  which 
is  "a  continual  ascent  towards  pure  gladness  and  life-giving  light 
because  the  workmanship  is  solid  and  its  themes  are  manifestations 
of  ideal  beauty/'  It  would  hardly  occur  to  a  listener  today  to  compare 
two  symphonies  which  are  as  different  as  were  their  two  composers. 

The  impatience  of  the  Franck  disciples  extended,  less  reasonably, 
to  the  public  which  allowed  him  to  die  before  awaking  to  the  urgent 
beauty  of  his  art.  Ropartz,  for  instance,  tried  to  console  himself  with 
the  philosophical  reflection:  "All  true  creators  must  be  in  advance 
of  their  time  and  must  of  necessity  be  misunderstood  by  their  con- 
temporaries: C^sar  Franck  was  no  more  of  an  exception  to  this  rule 
than  other  great  musicians  have  been;  like  them,  he  was  misunder- 
stood." A  study  of  the  dates  and  performances,  which  d'Indy  himself 
has  listed,  tends  to  exonerate  the  much  berated  general  public, 
which  has  been  known  to  respond  to  new  music  with  tolerable 
promptness  when  they  are  permitted  to  hear  it  even  adequately 
presented.  The  performances  of  Franck's  music  while  the  composer 
lived  were  patchy  and  far  between. 

Through  almost  all  of  his  life,  Paris  was  not  even  aware  of  Franck. 
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Those  who  knew  him  casually  or  by  sight  must  have  looked  upon  him 
simply  as  a  mild  little  organist  and  teacher  at  the  Conservatoire,  who 
wrote  unperformed  oratorios  and  operas  in  his  spare  time.  And  such 
indeed  he  was.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Franck  gave  the  world  little 
opportunity  for  more  than  posthumous  recognition  —  and  not  so  much 
because  this  most  self-effacing  of  composers  never  pushed  his  cause, 
as  because  his  genius  ripened  so  late.  When  he  had  reached  fifty-seven 
there  was  nothing  in  his  considerable  output  (with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  La  Redemption  or  Les  bolides)  which  time  has  proved  to  be 
of  any  great  importance.  Les  Beatitudes,  which  he  completed  in  that 
year  (1879)  had  neither  a  full  nor  a  clear  performance  until  three 
years  after  his  death,  when,  according  to  d'Indy,  "the  effect  was  over- 
whelming, and  henceforth  the  name  of  Franck  was  surrounded  by 
a  halo  of  glory,  destined  to  grow  brighter  as  time  went  on."  The 
masterpieces  —  Psyche,  the  Symphony,  the  String  Quartet,  the  Violin 
Sonata,  the  Three  Organ  Chorales,  all  came  within  the  last  four  years 
of  his  life,  and  the  Symphony  —  that  most  enduring  monument  of 
Franck's  genius,  was  first  performed  some  twenty  months  before  his 
death.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  musicians  rallied  to  the  masterly  new 
scores  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  and  lost  no  time  in  spreading  the 
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gospel  of  Franck  —  a  gospel  which  was  readily  apprehended.  Ysaye 
played  the  Violin  Sonata  (dedicated  to  him)  in  town  after  town;  the 
Quartet  was  performed  at  the  Salle  Pleyel  by  the  Societe  Nationale  de 
Musique  (April  19,  1890) ,  and  the  whole  audience,  so  we  are  told, 
rose  to  applaud  the  composer.  And  after  Franck's  death,  his  music, 
aided  (or  hindered)  by  the  zealous  pronouncements  of  the  militant 
school  which  had  grown  at  his  feet,  made  its  way  increasingly  to 
popular  favor. 

French  musicians  testify  as  to  the  rising  vogue  of  Franck's  music  in 
the  early  nineties.  Leon  Vallas  in  his  life  of  Debussy  laments  that  the 
Parisian  public  of  that  time,  "still  carried  along  on  a  flood  of 
romanticism,"  could  not  be  diverted  to  the  self-contained  elegance 
of  the  then  new  impressionist  composer.  "The  select  shrines  were  still 
consecrated  to  the  cult  of  a  fierce,  grandiloquent,  philosophical  art: 
Beethoven's  last  quartets,  the  new  works  of  Cesar  Franck  —  discovered 
very  late  in  the  day  —  and  Richard  Wagner's  great  operas  —  these 
complex,  ambitious  works,  so  full  of  noble  beauty,  were  alone  capable 
of  arousing  an  enthusiasm  that  bordered  on  delirium."  Paul  Lan- 
dormy,  writing  for  La  Victoire,  lists  these  same  composers,  and  singles 
out  Franck's  Quintet  and  Quartet,  as  having  been  accorded  at  that 
time  "an  excessive  admiration,  romantic  in  its  violence,"  Derepas, 
writing  in  1897,  told  of  a  veritable  Franck  inundation,  and  the 
composer's  son  then  wrote  to  him  that  he  received  every  day  quantities 
of  letters  and  printed  matter  about  his  father.  When  once  the  special 
harmonic  style  of  Franck,  his  absorption  in  the  contemplative  moods 
of  early  organ  music  had  caught  the  general  imagination,  his  musical 
faith  needed  no  preaching. 
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RCA    VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  5,  7 
Berlioz  "Fantastic  Symphony" 

Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"   (complete) 

"Summer  Nights"  (De  Los  Angeles) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  (complete) 
Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Rubinstein) 

Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  yiolin  Concerto  No.  1   (Menuhin) 
Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Brailowsky) 
Dehussij  "The  Blessed  Damozel"  (De  Los  Angeles) 
Handel  "Water  Music"  Suite  (arr.  Harty) 
Baydn  Symphony  No.  104 
Honegger  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Lalo  Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Afenotti  Violin  Concerto   (Si'ivakovsky) 
Mozart  Overture  to  "The  Marria.ee  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"    (complete  i 

"La  Valse" 

"Pa  vane  for  a  Dead  Princess" 

"Rapsodie  Espagnole" 
Roiissel  "Bacchus  and  Ariane."  Suite  No.  2 
Saint-Saens  Overture  to  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (Brailowsky^ 
Schubert  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  8  ("Unfinished"  Symphony) 
Schumann  Overture  to  "Oenoveva" 

Symphony  No.  1 
Strauss  "Don  Quixote"  (Soloist,  Piatigorsky) 
Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto  (Milstein) 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKT 

Bach  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  Mozart    "p]ine    kleine    Nachtmusik" ; 

6;  Suites  Nos.  1,  4  Serenade  No.   10,   for  Woodwinds; 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  9  Symphonies  Nos.  86,  "Linz" ;  39 

Berlioz  "Harold  in  Italy"  Prokofleff  "Classical"  Symphony ;  "Lt 

(Primrose)  Ki.je"   Suite;   "Romeo  and  Juliet," 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3 ;  Violin  Con-  Suite    No.    2 ;     Symphony    No.    5 ; 

certo  (Heifetz)  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz) 

Copland  "A   Lincoln   Portrait";   "Ap-  R achmamn off  ''I f^e  of  the  T>eaa'* 

palachian  Spring" ;  "El  Salon  Mex-  j^^^,^^    "Bolero" ;    "Ma    M$re    L'Oye" 

i(?o"  Suite 

J^an.so»i  Symphony  No   3  Schubert  Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Un- 

Earris  Symphony  No.  3  finished" 

Hawtfw  Symphonies  Nos.  92.  "Oxford" ;  ow,  7-       c        i,     •       xt       «    «- 

o4    "QfiT-rTr-Tco"  Sihclius  Symphonics  Nos.  2,  5 

Khatchaturian  Piano  Concerto  Strauss,  tc.     uon  Juan 

(Kapell)  Tchaikovsky    Serenade    in    C;    Sym- 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  phonies  Nos.  4,   5 

ian"  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  PIERRE  MONTEUX 
Liszt  "Les  Preludes"                                      Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  6,  "Pathe- 
Mozart  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,   18  tique"     


(LiliKraus)  Delihes  Ballets  "Sylvia,"   "Coppelia" 

^cnaMw  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy"  t>y   Members   of   the   Boston    Sym- 

Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  phony  Orchestra 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky  "L'Histoire  du  Soldat";  Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  Long  Play    (33^   r.p.m.)    and    (in 
some  cases)  45  r.p.m. 


CHARLES  MUNCH 
Music  Director 

".  .  .  .  the  Baldwin  is  unequalled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recital." 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH    SEASON    •    NINETEEN     HUNDRED    FIFTY-FIVE    AND     FIFTY-SIX 


Fourth  Concert 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  February  lo,  a^  8:30  o'clock 


Program 


Berlioz Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival",  Op,  9 


Hanson Elegy  in   Memory  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Op.  44 

{Composed  for  the  y^th  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Three  Orchestral  Sketches 

I.     De  I'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.    Jeux  de  vagues 
III.     Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 

INTERMISSION 


Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor.  Op.  98 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionate 


Performances  in  Boston  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week 
on  Monday  evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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OVERTURE,  ''LE  CARNAVAL  ROMAIN/*  Op.  9 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  at  La  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869 


The  opera  Benvenuto  Cellini  from  which  the  overture  is  derived  was  first 
performed  at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  September  10,  1838.  The  concert  overture,  written 
in  1843,  was  first  performed  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris,  February  3,  1844,  under  the 
composer's  direction.  It  was  published  June,  1844. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Overture  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and 
English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3  trombones, 
timpani,  2  tambourines,  cymbals,  triangle  and  strings. 

MANY  an  artist,  whether  of  letters,  pigment,  or  tones,  has  visited 
Italy,  come  under  the  spell  of  its  sights  and  sounds  and  allowed 
them  to  color  his  creative  thoughts.  This  was  certainly  true  of 
Mendelssohn.  Berlioz  went  to  Rome  on  a  Prix  de  Rome  scholarship 
in  March  1831  and  left  there  on  May  1,  1832.  His  subsequent  music, 
such  as  Harold  in  Italy  (1834)  Benvenuto  Cellini  (1837)  from  which 
the  Roman  Carnival  Overture  was  derived,  and  the  Requiem  Mass 
(also  of  1837)  which  had  its  inception  in  the  spectacle  of  St.  Peter's 
Basilica  —  these  are  evidence  of  the  lasting  impression  which  Italy 
made  upon  his  fervid  imagination. 

Travelling  about  Europe  and  conducting  orchestras  in  city  after 
city,  Berlioz  found  certain  orchestral  numbers,  such  as  the  excerpts 
from  The  Damnation  of  Faust  or  Romeo  and  Juliet  extremely 
serviceable.  Of  this  sort  was  his  overture  The  Roman  Carnival. 
He  could  usually  count  upon  making  something  of  a  sensation,  as 
when  it  was  performed  at  Vienna  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "it 
exploded  like  a  mass  of  fireworks,  and  was  encored  with  a  noise  of  feet 
and  hands  never  heard  except  in  Vienna."  Elsewhere  the  piece  had 
different  fortunes,  such  as  at  St.  Petersburg,  where,  amidst  loud  accla- 
mations for  other  of  his  works,  it  passed  scarcely  noticed.  "A  Viennese 
would  hardly  credit  this,"  wrote  Berlioz  in  his  memoirs,  "but  scores 
have  their  destiny,  like  books  and  dramas,  roses  and  thistles." 

If  destiny  smiled  almost  invariably  upon  The  Roman  Carnival, 
such  was  not  the  case  with  the  opera,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  from 
which  it  was  derived  (the  Roman  Carnival  Overture  was  origi- 
nally the  introduction  to  the  second  act  of  the  opera).  When  the  con- 
cert overture  was  first  performed  at  the  Salle  Herz,  the  composer  con- 
ducting, it  was  enthusiastically  encored.  Berlioz  did  not  always  meet 
with  such  unanimous  favor  in  his  own  city.  The  results  were  very  dif- 
ferent when  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  first  produced  at  the  Opera  six 
years  earlier  (September  10,  1838).  To  Berlioz  a  pronounced  success 
at  the  Opera  was  a  very  vital  matter.  Much  in  need  of  the  assurance 
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of  an  official  position  with  a  fixed  income,  he  never  received  more  than 
scant  or  grudging  favor  from  the  Conservatoire,  while  at  the  Opera, 
where  a  reasonable  recognition  would  have  solved  his  financial  harass- 
ment once  and  for  all,  he  invariably  met  with  veiled  hostility  or  eva- 
sion. Whereupon  Berlioz  remained  a  feuilletonist,  a  routine  which  he 
fulfilled  with  violent  dislike.  Forced  to  promote  his  music  by  concerts 
of  his  own  arranging,  he  would  engage  battalions  of  players  and,  as 
often  as  not,  find  himself  bankrupt  when  the  affair  was  over.  These 
were  reasons  why  such  a  venture  as  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  him. 

Berlioz,  so  he  tells  us  in  his  memoirs,  became  enamoured  of  certain 
episodes  in  the  life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  as  likely  material  for  an 
opera,  and  prevailed  upon  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Auguste  Barbier  to 
make  a  libretto  for  him.  The  composer  talked  Duponchel,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Opera,  into  accepting  it  for  production.  The  conductor 
was  Habeneck  —  unfortunately  for  Berlioz,  for  there  had  long  been 
a  coolness  between  the  two  men.  Habeneck  conducted  the  rehearsals, 
according  to  Berlioz,  with  open  indifference.  "He  never  could  catch 
the  lively  turn  of  the  saltarello  danced  and  sung  on  the  Piazza 
Colonna  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act.  The  dancers,  not  being  able 
to  adapt  themselves  to  his  dragging  time,  complained  to  me,  and  I 
kept  on  repeating,  'Faster,  faster!  Put  more  life  into  iti'  Habeneck 
struck  the  desk  in  irritation,  and  broke  one  violin  bow  after  another. 
Having  witnessed  four  or  five  of  such  outbursts,  I  ended  at  last  by 
saying,  with  a  coolness  that  exasperated  him:  'Good  heavens!  if  you 
were  to  break  fifty  bows,  that  would  not  prevent  your  time  from 
being  too  slow  by  half.  It  is  a  saltarello  that  you  are  conducting!'  At 
that  Habeneck  stopped,  and,  turning  to  the  orchestra,  said  "Since  I 
am  not  fortunate  enough  to  please  M.  Berlioz,  we  will  leave  off  for 
to-day.  You  can  go.*  And  there  the  rehearsal  ended." 

Members  of  the  orchestra,  "in  hopes  of  flattering  Habeneck," 
played  snatches  from  popular  songs  while  rehearsals  were  in  progress, 
and  "the  male  dancers  amused  themselves  by  pinching  the  women, 
making  them  shriek  and  shrieking  themselves,  to  the  great  disturbance 
of  the  chorus."  When  the  performance  at  last  took  place,  "the  over- 
ture received  exaggerated  applause,  and  the  rest  was  hissed  with  ad- 
mirable energy  and  unanimity."  The  opera  was  shelved  after  three 
performances. 

Berlioz  wrote:  "It  is  fourteen  years  since  I  was  thus  dragged  to 
execution  at  the  Opera;  and  rereading  my  poor  score  with  strict  im- 
partiality, I  cannot  help  recognizing  in  it  a  variety  of  ideas,  an  im- 
petuous verve,  and  a  brilliancy  of  musical  colouring  which  I  shall 
probably  never  again  achieve,  and  which  deserved  a  better  fate." 
The  opera  had  occasional  performances  in  other  cities. 
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When  Berlioz  conducted  his  Roman  Carnival  Overture,  Habeneck 
attended  the  performance,  so  the  composer  tells  us,  in  the  hope  of  wit- 
nessing a  catastrophe,  for  he  had  heard  that  the  rehearsals  had  had 
to  be  held  without  wind  players.  When  the  orchestra  came  to  the 
famous  saltarello  which  Habeneck  had  dragged,  everything  went  well. 
"I  started  the  allegro  in  the  whirlwind  tempo  of  the  Trasteverine 
dancers.  The  audience  shouted  'Bis!*  We  played  the  Overture  over 
again,  and  it  went  even  better  the  second  time.  I  went  to  the  foyer  and 
found  Habeneck.  He  was  rather  disappointed.  As  I  passed  him,  I  flung 
at  him  these  words:  'Now  you  see  what  it  really  is  I'  He  carefully  re- 
frained from  answering  me." 

The  Overture  begins  with  the  theme  of  the  saltarello  brilliantly 
announced.  Over  a  pizzicato  accompaniment,  the  English  horn  then 
sings  a  love  song  of  Benvenuto,  from  the  first  act.  The  theme  is  de- 
veloped in  counterpoint.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  begins  with 
a  theme  for  the  strings,  taken  from  a  chorus  in  the  second  act.  The 
saltarello  returns  to  bring  the  conclusion. 
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ELEGY  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MY  FRIEND, 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Op.  44 

By  Howard  Hanson 
Born  in  Wahoo,  Nebraska,  October  28,  1896 


Howard  Hanson  has  composed  this  Elegy  for  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  commissioned  by  the  Orchestra  and  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Foundation.  The  orchestra  required  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes 
and  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and 
tuba,  harp,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  Elegy  opens  with  an  expressive  melody  presented  by  the  strings, 
at  first  canonically,  and  in  3/4  time.  This  melody,  varied  in  de- 
velopment, is  the  basis  of  the  piece.  A  section  in  4/4  rhythm  opening 
in  the  winds  reaches  a  climax  of  intensity  and  subsides  to  a  return  of 
the  original  tempo  (teneramente  con  simplicita)  to  a  pianissimo 
ending. 

Howard  Hanson's  parents,  Hans  and  Hilma  Hanson,  were  of  Swed- 
ish descent.  First  taught  by  his  mother,  Mr.  Hanson  continued  his 
studies  in  Luther  College  and  the  University  School  of  Music  of  his 
native  State.  He  studied  composition  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art 
in  New  York  with  Percy  Goetschius,  and  later  at  the  Northwestern 
University  School  of  Music  at  Evanston,  under  C.  Lutkin  and  Arne 
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Oldberg.  Taking  his  degree  in  1916,  he  taught  at  the  College  of  the 
Pacific  in  San  Jose,  California.  In  1921  he  was  elected  to  a  three- 
year  fellowship  in  composition  at  the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 
Returning  to  America  in  1924,  'he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
the  position  which  he  now  holds. 

His  First  ("Nordic")  Symphony  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  5,  1929,  the  composer  con- 
ducting. The  Second  ("Romantic")  Symphony,  composed  for  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  year  of  this  orchestra,  was  first  performed  in  that 
season  (November  28,  1930) ,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting.  The 
Third  Symphony  had  its  first  concert  performance  November  3,  1939, 
by  this  orchestra,  the  composer  conducting.  The  Fourth  Symphony 
was  introduced  by  this  orchestra  December  3,   1943. 

In  addition  to  the  symphonies.  Dr.  Hanson's  orchestral  works  in- 
clude the  symphonic  poems  North  and  West  (1923) ,  Lux  Aeterna 
(1923) ,  and  Pan  and  the  Priest  (1926) .  There  is  an  Organ  Concerto 
(1926) ,  and  a  suite  from  The  Merry  Mount.  This  three-act  opera  to 
a  libretto  of  Richard  Stokes  was  produced  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  in  New  York  in  1932.  Choral  works  include  The  Lament 
of  Beowulf  (1925) ;  Heroic  Elegy  (1927) ;  Songs  from  Drum  Taps,. 
after  Walt  Whitman  (1935),  and  a  transcription  for  chorus  and 
orchestra  of  Palestrina's  Pope  Marcellus  Mass  (1937)  •  ^^^  Serenade 
for  Flute,  Harp,  and  Strings  was  performed  by  this  orchestra  October 
25,  1946.  Chamber  works  include  a  piano  quintet,  a  piano  quartet, 
and  a  string  quartet.  A  Piano  Concerto,  composed  for  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Foundation,  had  its  first  performance  at  the  concerts  of  this 
orchestra,  December  31,   1948. 
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"THE  SEA"   (Three  Orchestral  Sketches) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  Saint-Germain    (Seine-et-Oise) ,  France,  August  22,  1862; 
died  at  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


It  was  in  the  years  1903-05  that  Debussy  composed  La  Mer.  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris,  October  15,  1905.  The  first  perform- 
ance at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  was  on  March  2,  1907,  Dr.  Karl  Muck 
conductor    (this  was  also  the  first  performance  in  the  United  States) . 

La  Mer  is  scored  for  piccolo,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  3  bas- 
soons, double  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  2  cornets-d-pistons,  3  trombones,  tuba, 
cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel  (or  celesta) ,  timpani,  bass  drum,  2  harps, 
and  strings. 

Debussy  made  a  considerable  revision  of  the  score,  which  was  published  in  1909. 

When  Debussy  composed  La  Mer:  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques, 
he  was  secure  in  his  fame,  the  most  argued  composer  in  France, 
and,  to  his  annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune  of 
1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were  almost  classics,  and  the  first 
performance  of  Pelleas  et  Melisande  was  a  recent  event  (1902) .  Piano, 
chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  La  Mer  with  some  regularity;  of 
larger  works  the  three  orchestral  Images  were  to  occupy  him  for  the 
next  six  years.  Le  Martyr  de  St.  Sebastien  was  written  in  1911;  Jeux 
in   1912. 

In  a  preliminary  draft*  of  La  Mer,  Debussy  labeled  the  first 
movement  ''Mer  Belle  aux  lies  Sanguinaires" ;  he  was  attracted  prob- 
ably by  the  sound  of  the  words,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with  Corsican 
scenery.  The  title  ''Jeux  de  Vagues"  he  kept;  the  finale  was  originally 
headed  "Le  Vent  fait  danser  la  mer." 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  fre- 
quently visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  en- 
thusiasm about  "my  old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beauti- 
ful." He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes, 
where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
Debussy  did  not  seek  the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  La  Mer. 
His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written 
in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark 
is  trustworthy,  "because  the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties."  When  he  went 
to  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion 
of  La  Mer,  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager  (Septeraber  12) :  "You  may 
not  know  that  I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only 

*  This  draft,  dated  "Sunday,  March  5  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,"  is  in  present  possession 
of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at  Rochester. 
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quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But  I  have  al- 
ways retained  a  passionate  love  for  her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  that 
the  Ocean  does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my 
seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless  store  of 
memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth  more  than  the  reality, 
whose  beauty  often  deadens  thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  consistent  with  his 
cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn  him  from 
salty  actuality  to  the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced 
symmetry  of  Hokusai's  "The  Wave."  In  any  case,  he  had  the  famous 
print  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of  his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese 
art  tempted  him  to  purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were 
a  strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  Poissons  d'or,  of  1907,  was 
named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer  in  his  possession. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
PHILIP  HALE-  EDITOR 


As  editor  (from  i8gy  to  i poo)  of  the  ''Musical  Record/*  a  monthly 
magazine  published  by  the  Oliver  Ditson  Company,  Philip  Hale  pro- 
vided a  generous  commentary  each  month  on  matters  musical,  past 
and  of  the  moment.  His  "descriptive  notes'*  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
programs  (which  began  in  ipoi)  are  remembered  as  rich  in  resource 
and  allusion,  but  they  could  not  bespeak  the  whole  Philip  Hale.  Their 
nature  does  not  admit  personal  opinion,  musical  gossip,  or,  beyond 
a  certain  point,  jocularity, 

Mr.  Hale  was  a  reader  of  vast  range,  who  could  savor  literary 
values  but  did  not  shun  the  trivial.  He  was  never  at  a  loss  for  anecdotes, 
quotations,  or  amusing  oddities.  Random  paragraphs  are  here  quoted 
from  innumerable  columns. 

MR.  Rosenthal  should  have  staid  in  New  York  to  see  the  mill 
between  Mr.  Jim  Jeffries  and  Colonel  Bob  Fitzsimmons.  The 
technic  of  the  former  would  have  excited  his  admiration.  Old  Mr. 
Jeffries,  the  ex-preacher  in  California,  with  filial  pride  and  in  a  fit  of 
acute  devotion,  lifted  up  his  eyes  unto  the  hills  and  exclaimed,  "The 
Lord  was  in  the  fight.  He  was  with  Jim,"  forgetting  that,  although  his 
son  has  famous  legs,  the  Psalmist  declares  that  the  Lord  "taketh  not 
pleasure  in  the  legs  of  a  man."  But  Mr.  Rosenthal  would  agree  with 
Liszt  that  "youth  is  the  time  of  virtuosity"  ("virtuosity"  is  a  vile 
term,  but  I  know  of  no  substitute  for  it) ,  and  he  would  say,  "Technic 
and  youth  conquered."  Young  pianists  should  attend  these  exhibitions. 
They  would  learn  the  value  of  concentration,  directness,  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  unnecessary  motion,  the  value  of  a  good  left  hand.  There 
is  no  such  staccato  as  that  displayed  by  a  skilful  pugilist.  John  Keats, 
who  saw  the  fight  in  1818  between  Randall  and  Turner,  "tapped  his 
fingers  on  the  window  pane"  to  give  Cowden  Clarke  an  idea  of  the 
rapidity  of  Randall's  hits.  Such  rapidity  is  dazing  as  well  as  dazzling. 

—  July,  rSpp. 

I  have  received  a  program  of  a  musicale  given  by  "Die  Lorelei," 
Miss  Adelina  Laciar,  leader.  The  program  contains  this  note,  which, 
for  practical  purposes,  outweighs  the  most  formidable  analytical  pro- 
gram with  or  without  musical-illustrations:  "The  audience  will  be 
considerate,  and  not  talk  or  rattle  programs  while  the  numbers  are 
being  sung." 

This  reminds  me  that  Mr.  Krehbiel,  annotating  a  program  for  Mr. 
Emil  Sauer,  asked  concerning  the  "peculiarly  personal"  sonata  in  F 
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minor  by  Brahms,  "Was  there  a  sweetheart  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote 

it?"  But  one  should  not  inquire  too  curiously  into  Brahms's  amours. 

He  was  a  man  of  simple  tastes. 

—  July,i8pp, 

"Brahms  often  said  that  his  best  ideas  came  to  him  while  he  was 
cleaning  boots." 

This  accounts  for  the  muddiness  of  much  of  his  music. 

—  April,  1 8 pp. 

To  the  great  majority,  music  is  merely  an  idle  amusement.  The 
average  hearer  goes  to  a  concert  for  the  purpose  of  enjoyment,  social, 
gregarious  enjoyment;  he  does  not  concern  himself  with  the  question 
of  education  of  taste;  he  would  be  slow  to  admit  that  his  taste  might 
be  improved.  If  he  is  amused  and  pleased,  the  concert  is  a  success,  the 
music  is  of  intrinsic  worth,  and  the  men  singers,  the  women  singers, 
and  the  players  on  instruments,  are  excellent  specimens  of  their  kind. 
If  he  is  bored,  the  composer  is  a  dullard,  and  music,  for  the  time  being, 
is,  as  Gautier  said,  the  most  expensive  and  disagreeable  of  all  noises. 
The  same  hearer,  who  seeks  amusement  by  listening  to  music,  will 
nevertheless  boldly,  yes  arrogantly,  discuss  questions  of  musical  in- 
terest with  the  man  who  was  born  a  musician  and  who  has  devoted 
years  of  thought  and  labor  to  the  education  of  his  musical  nature  for 
professional  purposes.  He  will  discuss  these  questions  with  vehemence. 
He  will  grow  red  in  the  face  if  his  right  to  any  opinion  or  judgment 
concerning  music  is  disputed.  "I  know  what  I  like,"  is  his  answer, 

and  this,  he  believes,  should  carry  conviction. 

—  August,  iSpp, 

It  is  hard  for  a  New  Englander  to  acquit  any  emotional  foreigner 
of  the  charge  of  affectation  or  insincerity.  A  good  Bostonian,  it  is  true, 
will  descend,  at  times,  from  his  family  tree,  and  assured  by  a  neighbor 
that  an  Italian  prima  donna  is  singing  well,  he  will  applaud  delicately 
and  discreetly.  If  some  bulky  German  singer  perspires  freely  in  the 
full  glory  of  jugulation  and  Wagnerian  action,  he  may  even  go  so  far 
as  to  shout  — shout  is  perhaps  a  coarse  word  — "Bravol"  with  un- 
pardonable contempt  of  gender.  But  the  New  Englander  prefers  an 
"intellectual  performance"  to  any  display  of  palpitating  emotion. 
Hence  the  Brahms's  cult  in  Boston.  —  July  ,i8p8, 

I  again  repeat  to  advertisers:  you  have  a  right  to  insist  that  the 
advertisement  for  which  you  pay  is  properly  inserted;  with  that  pay- 
ment you  buy  no  other  right  in  this  journal.*  If  you  have  sung,  or  if 

*  The  Musical  Record,  a  "trade"  magazine,  printed  advertisements  of  teachers  and  per- 
formers in  the  front,  and  reports  of  performances  in  the  back.  Philip  Hale  was,  needless  to 
say,  untouchable.  —  J.  N.  b. 
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you  are  to  sing  in  public,  that  event  is  worthy  of  attention,  provided 

that  the  concert  be  one  of  reasonable  importance.  You  buy  no  right 

to  load  down  the  Musical  Record  with  fulsome  puffs  of  your  merit; 

you  buy  no  right  to  insert  stale  programs;  you  buy  no  right  to  inform 

the  world  that  you  passed  a  pleasant  or  an  unpleasant  summer  at 

Haddam  Forks  or  Santiago. 

—  November,  i8p8. 

**Miss  Isidora  Duncan,  who  lost  all  of  her  wardrobe  in  the  hotel 

fire,  will  open  the  evening's  festivities  by  giving  a  dance  descriptive 

of  spring  —  a  graceful,  sprightly  dance,  full  of  poetic  suggestion  and 

motion.'* 

Like  Hamlet  on  a  famous  occasion,  "I  would  I  had  been  there." 

—  May,  i8pp. 

With  the  return  of  symphony  concerts  comes  the  return  of  the 
analytical  program,  which  is  the  abomination  of  desolation.  As  Mr. 
George  Bernard  Shaw  once  wrote  in  the  World  (London) ,  you  might 
as  well  illustrate  to  a  class  the  glory  of  a  poem  by  Milton  or  the 
beauty  of  a  poem  by  Keats  by  insisting  on  parsing  it.  Thus  you  may 
take  those  marvellous  lines  of  Swinburne: 

From  the  bountiful  infinite  west,  from  the  happy  memorial  places 
Full  of  the  stately  repose  and  the  lordly  delight  of  the  dead, — 

and  begin,  with  educationally  pitched  voice,  "  *From,'  young  ladies 

and  gentlemen,  is  a  preposition  showing  the  relation  between  the 

noun  'west'  and  the  verb  'come.'  'The'  is  a  definite  article  relating  to 

the  noun  'west'  which  it  limits,"  etc.,  etc. 

—  October,  iSgS. 

Of  what  avail  is  a  long  technical  analysis  —  especially  when  there 
are  no  musical  illustrations? 

Suppose  that  the  program-maker  finds  it  his  duty  to  discuss 
Smetana's  "Wallenstein's  Lager."  How  should  he  perform  his  task? 

The  hearer  wishes  to  know  when  the  piece  was  written,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  first  performance,  the  leading  incidents  in  the  life 
of  the  composer,  the  characteristics  of  his  music  in  general.  A  few 
words  about  Schiller's  drama  and  a  digression  concerning  other  music 
inspired  by  the  drama  would  not  be  impertinent. 

The  analytical  program-book  is  an  impertinence  to  the  musician,  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  amateur,  an  injustice  to  the  composer. 

—October,  i8p8. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far  as  to  twist  a  famous  definition  by  Dr. 
Johnson  into  "Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  musical  scoundrel."  It 
is  true,  however,  that  some  are  inclined  to  cover  mediocrity  with  the 
cloak  of  patriotism. 
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But  is  bad  music  any  the  better  because  it  is  the  work  of  an 
American? 

Is  good  music  any  the  better  because  it  is  by  an  American? 

Should  bad  music  be  pronounced  good  because  it  is  by  an  American? 

And  should  not  bad  music  be  condemned  no  matter  what  the 
nationality  of  the  composer,  or  manufacturer,  may  be? 

Time  and  time  again  I  have  written  in  no  uncertain  language  the 
praise  of  works  by  American  composers  which  I  have  thought  worthy 

of  such  praise. 

—  January,  i8g8. 

The  critic,  according  to  some,  should  sit  on  a  cake  of  ice,  wear 
blinders  when  beauty  warms  the  boards,  and  dispense  judgment  in 
tones  of  legal  dryness. 

He  might  as  well,  as  long  as  his  eyesight  is  good,  follow  the  example 
of  Judge  Bridlegoose,  and  use  in  song  recitals  little  small  dice;  but  at 
symphony  concerts  he  could  say  with  the  good  old  judge,  "I  have  other 
large  great  dice,  fair  and  goodly  ones,  which  I  employ  when  the  matter 
is  more  plain,  clear,  and  liquid." 

I  side  with  Baudelaire: 

"I  believe  sincerely  that  the  best  criticism  is  that  which  is  entertain- 
ing and  poetic;  not  that,  cold  and  algebraic,  which,  pretending  to 
explain  everything,  knows  neither  hate  nor  love,  and  strips  itself 
willingly  of  every  kind  of  temperament,  but  —  inasmuch  as  a  beautiful 
picture  is  nature  reflected  by  a  painter  —  that  criticism  which  will  be 
this  same  picture  reflected  by  a  sensitive  and  intelligent  mind.  Thus 
the  best  review  of  a  picture  may  be  a  sonnet  or  an  elegy. 

"But  this  kind  of  criticism  is  reserved  for  anthologies  and  poetic 
readers.  As  for  criticism  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  I  hope  thai 
philosophers  will  understand  what  I  am  about  to  say:  To  be  just,  to 
have  any  reason  for  its  existence,  criticism  should  be  partial,  pas- 
sionate, political,  —  that  is  to  say,  made  from  a  standpoint  of  exclusive 
vision,  but  vision  that  sweeps  the  largest  horizon." 

—  January,  i8g8. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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""Boston's  Remarkable  "Book  of  Knowledge'' 

Lawrence   Oilman   in   the  N.   Y.   Herald  and   Tribune 

Price   $6.00  per  volume 
^Address:  SYMPHONY  HALL       •       BOSTON,  MASS. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  98 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  first  two  movements  were  composed  in  tiie  summer  of  1884;  the  remaining 
two  in  the  summer  of  1885.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningen, 
October  25,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  announced  for  its  first  performance  in  America  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  26,  1886.  Wilhelm  Gericke  duly  con- 
ducted the  symphony  on  Friday,  November  25,  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
performance,  and  withdrew  the  score  for  further  preparation,  substituting  the  First 
Symphony  by  Robert  Schumann.  Since  the  Friday  performance  was  considered  a 
"public  rehearsal,"  although,  according  to  a  newspaper  account,  Mr.  Gericke  did 
not  at  any  point  stop  the  orchestra,  this  was  not  called  a  "first  performance,"  and 
the  honor  went  to  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York  on  December  ii,  Walter 
Damrosch  conducting.  The  Boston  performance  took  place  on  December  23. 

The  orchestration  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  triangle  and  strings. 

WHEN  Brahms  returned  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of  September  1885, 
Max  Kalbeck  sat  with  him  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  pressed  him 
as  far  as  he  dared  for  news  about  the  musical  fruits  of  the  past  sum- 
mer. He  asked  as  a  leading  question  whether  there  might  be  a  quartet. 
"  'God  forbid,'  said  Brahms,  according  to  Kalbeck's  account  in  his 
biography,  *I  have  not  been  so  ambitious.  I  have  put  together  only 
a  few  bits  in  the  way  of  polkas  and  waltzes.  If  you  would  like  to  hear 
them,  I'll  play  them  for  you.'  I  went  to  open  the  piano.  'No,'  he 
protested,  'let  it  alone.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  We  must  get 
hold  of  Nazi/  He  meant  Ignaz  Briill  and  a  second  piano.  Now  I 
realized  that  an  important  orchestral  work,  probably  a  symphony,  was 
afoot,  but  I  was  afraid  to  ask  anything  more  for  I  noticed  that  he 
already  regretted  having  let  his  tongue  run  so  far. 

"A  few  days  later  he  invited  me  to  an  Ehrbar  evening  —  a  musical 
gathering  in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  There  I 
found  Hanslick,  Billroth,  Brahms,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  and 
Gustav  Dompke.  While  Brahms  and  Briill  played,  Hanslick  and  Bill- 
roth turned  the  manuscript  pages.  Dompke  and  I,  together  with 
Richter,  read  from  the  score.  It  was  just  as  it  had  been  two  years 
before  at  the  trying-out  of  the  Third  Symphony,  and  yet  it  was  quite 
different.  After  the  wonderful  Allegro,  one  of  the  most  substantial, 
but  also  four-square  and  concentrated  of  Brahms*  movements,  I  waited 
for  one  of  those  present  to  break  out  with  at  least  a  Bravo.  1  did  not 
feel  important  enough  to  raise  my  voice  before  the  older  and  more 
famous  friends  of  the  master.  Richter  murmured  something  in  his 
blond  beard  which  might  have  passed  for  an  expression  of  approval; 
Brull  cleared  his  throat  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair.  The  others 
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stubbornly  made  no  sound,  and  Brahms  himself  said  nothing  to 
break  the  paralyzed  silence.  Finally  Brahms  growled  out,  'Well,  let's 
go  onl'  —  the  sign  to  continue:  whereupon  Hanslick  uttered  a  heavy 
sigh  as  if  he  felt  that  he  must  unburden  himself  before  it  was  too 
late,  and  said  quickly,  'The  whole  movement  gave  me  the  impression 
of  two  people  pummelling  each  other  in  a  frightful  argument.* 
Everyone  laughed,  and  the  two  continued  to  play.  The  strange- 
sounding,  melody-laden  Andante  impressed  me  favorably,  but  again 
brought  no  comment,  nor  could  I  bring  myself  to  break  this  silence 
with  some  clumsy  banality." 

Kalbeck,  who  had  borne  nobly  with  Brahms  up  to  this  point,  found 
the  Scherzo  "unkempt  and  heavily  humorous,"  and  the  finale  a  splen- 
did set  of  variations  which  nevertheless  in  his  opinion  had  no  place 
at  the  end  of  a  symphony.  But  he  kept  his  counsel  for  the  moment, 
and  the  party  broke  up  rather  lamely  with  little  said.  When  he  met 
Brahms  the  next  day  it  was  clear  that  the  composer  had  been  taken 
aback  by  this  reception  of  his  score.  "  'Naturally  1  noticed  yesterday 
that  the  symphony  didn't  please  you  and  I  was  much  troubled.  If 
people  like  Billroth,  Hanslick,  or  you  others  do  not  like  my  music, 
who  can  be  expected  to  like  it?'  'I  don't  know  what  Hanslick  and 
Billroth  may  think  of  it,'  I  answered,  'for  I  haven't  said  a  word  to 
them.  I  only  know  that  if  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  the 
composer  of  such  a  work,  and  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
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that  1  had  put  three  such  splendid  movements  together,  I  would  not 
be  disturbed.  If  it  were  for  me  to  say,  I  would  take  the  scherzo  with 
its  sudden  main  theme  and  banal  second  thoughts  and  throw  it  in  the 
wastebasket,  while  the  masterly  chaconne  would  stand  on  its  own  as 
a  set  of  variations,  leaving  the  remaining  two  movements  to  find  more 
suitable  companions.'  *'  Kalbeck  was  surprised  at  his  own  temerity  m 
venturing  so  far  with  the  sensitive  and  irascible  composer,  and  waited 
for  the  heavens  to  descend,  but  Brahms  received  this  judgment  meekly, 
only  protesting  that  the  piano  could  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
scherzo,  which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  keyboard,  and 
that  Beethoven  in  the  Eroica  and  elsewhere  had  made  use  of  a  varia- 
tion finale.  It  was  plain  that  he  was  in  serious  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  symphony  would  be  accepted  at  all.  He  decided,  however,  after  a 
long  conversation,  that  having  gone  so  far  he  must  see  it  through,  and 
that  a  rehearsal  with  orchestra  at  Meiningen  could  be  hoped  to  give 
a  more  plausible  account  of  the  symphony  and  even  to  give  the 
"nasty  scherzo"  a  presentable  face. 

The  opinion  of  the  discerning  Von  Biilow  was  more  encouraging. 
He  wrote  after  the  first  rehearsal:  "Number  four  is  stupendous,  quite 
original,  individual,  and  rock-like.  Incomparable  strength  from  start 
to  finish."  But  Brahms  may  have  discounted  this  as  a  personally  biased 
opinion,  as  he  certainly  discounted  the  adoring  Clara  Schumann  and 
Lisl  Herzogenberg,  when  he  weighed  their  words  against  the  chilling 
skepticism  of  his  male  cronies. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  greeted  at  its  first  performances  with 
a  good  deal  of  the  frigidity  which  Brahms  had  feared.  The  com- 
poser was  perforce  admired  and  respected.  The  symphony  was  praised 
—  with  reservations.  It  was  actually  warmly  received  at  Leipzig, 
where  there  was  a  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  February 
18,  1886.  In  Vienna,  where  the  symphony  was  first  heard  by 
the  Philharmonic  under  Richter,  on  January  17,  it  was  different. 
"Though  the  symphony  was  applauded  by  the  public,"  writes  Florence 
May,  **and  praised  by  all  but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the 
press,  it  did  not  reach  the  hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same 
unmistakable  manner  as  its  two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which 
had  made  a  more  striking  impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria 
than  the  First  Symphony  in  C  minor"  (apparently  Vienna  preferred 
major  symphonies!) .  Even  in  Meiningen,  where  the  composer  con- 
ducted the  Symphony  with  Billow's  orchestra,  the  reception  was  mixed. 
It  took  time  and  repetition  to  disclose  its  great  qualities, 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  5,  7 
Berlioz  "Fantastic  Symphony" 

Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"  (complete) 

"Summer  Nights"  (De  Los  Angeles) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  (complete) 
Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Rubinstein) 

Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Menuiiin) 
Chausson  "Po^me"  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (Oistrakh) 
Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Brailowsky) 
Deftwssi/ "The  Blessed  Damozel"  (De  Los  Angeles) 
Handel  "Water  Music"  Suite  (arr.  Harty) 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  104 
Honegger  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Lalo  Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Menotti  YioXm  Concerto  (Spivakovsky) 
Mozart  Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"  (complete)  ;  "La  Valse" 

"Pa vane  for  a  Dead  Princess"  ;  "Rapsodie  Espagnole" 
Roussel  "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 

Saint-Saens  "Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccloso"  (Oistrakh) 
Overture  to  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (Brailowsky) 
Schudert  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  8  ("Unfinished"  Symphony) 
Schumann  Overture  to  "Genoveva"       Symphony  No.  1 
Strauss  "Don  Quixote"  (Soloist,  Piatigorsky) 
Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto  (Milstein) 

Amoiig  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Bach  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  Mozart    "Eine    kleine    Nachtmusik" ; 

6 ;  Suites  Nos.  1,  4  Serenade  No.   10,   for  Woodwinds ; 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  9  Symphonies  Nos.  86,  "Linz" ;  39 

Berlioz  "Harold  in  Italy"( Primrose)  Pro/tro^'ej^r  "Classical"  Symphony ;  "Lt. 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3  ;  Violin  Con-  Kije"   Suite ;   "Romeo   and  Juliet," 

certo  (Heifetz)  Suite    No.    2;     Symphony    No.    5; 

Copland  "A  Lincoln  Portrait";   "Ap-  Violin  Concerto  No.  2   (Heifetz) 

palachian  Spring" ;  "El  Salon  Mex-  Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead" 

ico"  Ravel    "Bolero";    "Ma    MSre   L'Oye" 

Hanson  Symphony  No.  3  Suite 

Harris  Symphony  No.  3  Schu'bert  Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Un- 

Haydn  Symphonies  Nos.  92,  "Oxford"  ;  finished" 

94,  "Surprise"  Sihelius  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 

Ehatchaturian  Piano  Concerto  Strauss,  R.  "Don  Juan" 

(Kapell)  Tchaikovsky    Serenade    in    C;    Sym- 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  phonies  Nos.  4,  5 

ian"  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  PIERRE  MONTEUX 
Liszt  "Les  Preludes"                                    Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  6,  "Path^- 
Mozart  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,   18  tique" 
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Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  phony  Orchestra 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky   "L'Histoire  du   Soldat" ;   Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  Long  Play    (33%   r.p.m.)    and    (in 
some  cases)  45  r.p.m. 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH    SEASON    •    NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FIFTY-FIVE    AND    FIFTY-SIX 


Fifth  Concert 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  March  23,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 

Beethoven Overture  to  "Coriolan,"  Op.  62 

Martinu "Fantaisies  symphoniques"  (Symphony  No.  6) 

I.     Lento;  Allegro;  Lento 
11,     Allegro 
III.    Lento;  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Dvorak Concerto  for  Violoncello,  in  B  minor,  Op.  104 

I.    Allegro 

II.     Adagio  ma  non  troppo 
III.     Finale:  Allegro  moderate 

Falla Three  Dances  from  the  Ballet  "El  Sombrero 

de  Tres  Picos" 


SOLOIST 

LEONARD  ROSE 


Performances  in  Boston  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week 
on  Monday  evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 
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OVERTURE  TO  "CORIOLAN,"  Op.  62   (after  Collin) 

By  LuDWiG  VAN  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?) ,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Beethoven  composed  his  overture  on  the  subject  of  "Coriolanus"  in  the  year  1807. 
It  was  probably  first  performed  at  subscription  concerts  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  in 
Vienna,  in  March,  1807.  The  Overture  was  pubHshed  in  1808,  with  a  dedication 
to  Court  Secretary  Heinrich  J.  von  Collin. 

The  orchestration  is  the  usual  one  of  Beethoven's  overtures:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

A  FTER  Fidelio,  Beethoven  was  ambitious  to  try  his  hand  at  another 
xX  opera,  and  entertained  several  subjects,  among  them  a  setting 
of  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  for  which  Heinrich  Joseph  von  ColHn, 
a  dramatist  of  high  standing  and  popularity  in  Vienna  at  the  time, 
wrote  for  him  the  first  part  of  a  libretto.  Beethoven  noted  in  his 
sketchbook:  "Overture  Macbeth  falls  immediately  into  the  chorus  of 
witches."  But  the  libretto  did  not  progress  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
second  act,  and  was  abandoned,  according  to  Collin's  biographer, 
Laban,  "because  it  threatened  to  become  too  gloomy."  In  short,  no 
opera  emerged  from  Beethoven  in  1807.  But  his  association  with 
Collin  resulted  in  an  overture  intended  for  performance  with  the 
spoken  tragedy  Coriolan.  The  play  had  been  first  performed  in 
1802  (then  with  entr'acte  music  arranged  from  Mozart's  Idomeneo), 
and  had  enjoyed  a  considerable  vogue  which  was  largely  attributable 
to  the  acting  of  Lange  in  the  title  part.  The  popularity  of  Coriolan 
had  definitely  dropped,  however,  when  Beethoven  wrote  his  overture 
on  the  subject.  Thayer  points  out  that  the  play  was  billed  only  once 
in  Vienna  between  the  years  1805  and  1809.  The  single  performance 
was  on  April  24,  1807,  and  even  at  this  performance  Thayer  does  not 
believe  that  the  Overture  was  played.  Beethoven  seems,  then,  to  have 
attached  himself  to  the  subject  for  sheer  love  of  it  rather  than  by  any  set 
commission.  The  piece  was  accepted  forthwith  as  a  concert  overture, 
and  in  this  form  became  at  once  useful  at  the  concerts,  or  "academies" 
as  they  were  called,  where  Beethoven's  music  was  played. 

There  has  been  speculation  in  print  as  to  whether  Beethoven  de- 
rived his  concept  of  the  old  Roman  legend  from  Collin  or  Shakespeare. 
The  point  is  of  little  consequence  for  the  reason  that  both  Shakespeare 
and  Collin  based  their  characters  directly  upon  the  delineation  of 
Plutarch.  Beethoven  himself  could  well  have  been  familiar  with  all 
three  versions.  His  library  contained  a  much-thumbed  copy  of  Plu- 
tarch's Lives,  and  a  set  of  Shakespeare  in  the  translation  of  Eschenburg, 
with  many  passages  underlined. 

The  tale  of  Coriolanus,  as  related  by  Plutarch,  is  in  itself  exciting 
dramatic  material    (details  of  which  have  been  questioned  by  histo- 
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rians) .  Coriolanus,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  a  patrician  general  of  the 
Romans,  a  warrior  of  the  utmost  bravery  and  recklessness  who,  single- 
handed,  had  led  Rome  to  victory  against  the  neighboring  Volscians. 
Rome  was  at  this  time  torn  by  bitter  controversy  between  the  patricians 
and  the  plebeians,  who  declared  themselves  starved  and  oppressed  be- 
yond endurance.  Coriolanus,  impulsive  and  overbearing,  had  scorned 
and  openly  insulted  the  populace  in  terms  which  roused  the  general 
anger,  and  when  the  military  hero  was  proposed  as  consul,  the  senate 
was  swayed  by  the  popular  clamor,  and  voted  his  permanent  exile  from 
Rome  in  the  year  491  b.c.  Swept  by  feelings  of  bitterness  and  desire 
for  revenge,  he  took  refuge  with  the  Volscians,  the  traditional  enemies 
of  the  Romans,  and  made  compact  with  them  to  lead  a  campaign 
against  his  own  people.  The  fall  of  Rome  seemed  imminent,  and 
emissaries  were  sent  from  the  capital  to  the  Volscian  encampment 
outside  the  city  walls.  Coriolanus  met  every  entreaty  with  absolute  re- 
jection. In  desperation,  a  delegation  of  women  went  out  from  the  city, 
led  by  his  mother  and  his  wife.  They  went  to  his  tent  and  beseeched 
him  on  their  knees  to  spare  his  own  people.  The  pride  and  determina- 
tion of  the  soldier  were  at  last  subdued  by  the  moving  words  of  his 
mother,  who  pictured  the  eternal  disgrace  which  he  would  certainly 
inflict  upon  his  own  family.  Coriolanus  yielded  and  withdrew  the 
forces  under  his  command,  thus  bringing  the  anger  of  the  Volscian 
leaders  upon  his  own  head.  He  was  slain  by  them,  according  to  the 
version  of  Shakespeare;  according  to  Collin,  he  was  driven  to  suicide. 
Collin's  treatment  differs  from  Shakespeare's  principally  in  that  the 
action  is  concentrated  into  a  shorter  and  more  continuous  period. 
Collin  begins  at  the  point  where  Coriolanus,  banished  from  Rome, 
takes  stormy  leave  of  his  family  and  marches  furiously  from  the  city. 
After  this  first  scene,  the  entire  action  takes  place  within  the  Volscian 
lines.  Shakespeare  depicts  Coriolanus  as  a  lone  and  striking  figure  in 
the  midst  of  constant  crowd  movement,  spurring  his  legions  to  the 
capture  of  Corioli,  the  Volscian  capital,  or  flinging  his  taunts  against 
the  Roman  rabble  as  they  threaten  to  throw  him  to  his  death  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock.  The  character  of  Coriolanus  is  indelibly  drawn 
by  Shakespeare  in  the  scornful  and  succulent  oaths  which  he  hurls  at 
his  enemies.  The  mother  and  wife  become  immediately  human  and  en- 
dearing figures  as  Shakespeare  presents  them,  and  at  the  end,  the  nobil- 
ity and  pathos  of  Volumnia*  dominates  the  scene.  Collin,  on  the  other 
hand,  holds  Coriolanus  as  the  central  and  dominating  figure  through- 
out. His  characters  in  action  are  more  idealized  and  formalized,  as  if 
in  the  manner  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  Fate  and  avenging  furies 
threaten  and  at  last  destroy  him.  There  is  a  persistence  of  intense 
dramatic  conflict  within  the  soul  of  the  all-conquering  leader.  Collin 
stresses  the  solemn  oath  of  fealty  until  death  which  he  has  made  to 


*  Collin,  strangely  enough,  transfers  the  name  "Volumnia"  from  the  mother  to  the  wife. 
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the  Volscians  and  which  his  sense  of  honor  forbids  him  to  break,  even 
when  he  is  confronted  with  the  destruction  of  Rome,  of  his  family,  and 
of  himself.  The  famous  scene  in  which  the  inner  struggle  of  honor, 
pride  and  love  reaches  its  climax  seems  to  be  the  direct  subject  of 
Beethoven's  overture.  The  opening  chords,  proud,  ferocious,  im- 
placable, limn  Coriolanus  in  a  few  bold  strokes.  The  second  subject, 
gentle  and  melodious,  seems  to  introduce  the  moving  protestations  of 
his  mother.  The  contrasting  musical  subject  of  Coriolanus  recurs,  at 
first  resistant  but  gradually  softening,  until  at  the  end  there  is  entire 
capitulation. 

Richard  Wagner,  describing  this  music,  saw  the  struggle  between 
mother  and  son  in  this  same  scene  as  the  subject  of  the  overture. 
He  wrote  in  part:  ''Beethoven  seized  for  his  presentment  one  unique 
scene,  the  most  decisive  of  them  all,  as  though  to  snatch  at  its  very 
focus  the  true,  the  purely  human  emotional  content  of  the  whole 
wide-stretching  stuff,  and  transmit  it  in  the  most  enthralling  fashion 
to  the  likewise  purely  human  feeling.  This  is  the  scene  between 
Coriolanus,  his  mother,  and  his  wife,  in  the  enemy's  camp  before  the 
gates  of  his  native  city.  If,  without  fear  of  any  error,  we  may  conceive 
the  plastic  subject  of  all  the  master's  symphonic  works  as  represent- 
ing scenes  between  man  and  woman,  and  if  we  may  find  the  archetype 
of  all  such  scenes  in  genuine  Dance  itself,  whence  the  Symphony  in 
truth  derived  its  musical  form:  then  we  here  have  such  a  scene  before 
us  in  utmost  possible  sublimity  and  thrillingness  of  content." 

The  overstressing  of  literary  concepts  and  allusions  by  the  explainers 
of  Beethoven  has  had  abundant  play  in  the  Coriolan  overture.  But 
it  would  be  hard  to  deny  that  the  composer's  imagination  must  have 
been  illuminated  by  this  heroic  and  kindred  subject  in  the  making  of 
one  of  his  noblest  works.  It  is  of  course  not  hard  to  see  in  Coriolanus 
the  figure  of  Beethoven  himself.  The  composer  must  have  felt  strangely 
close  to  the  Roman  noble,  infinitely  daring,  the  arch  individualist, 
the  despiser  of  meanness  and  ignorance  who,  taking  his  own  reckless 
course,  yielding  to  none,  at  last  found  himself  alone  against  the  world, 
clad  in  an  armor  of  implacability  which  only  one  power  could  pene- 
trate —  the  tenderness  of  feminine  persuasion. 

[copyrighted] 
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FANTAISIES  SYMPHONIQUES    (SYMPHONY  NO.  6) 
By  BoHusLAv  Martinu 

Born  in  Policka,  Czechoslovakia,  December  8,  1890 


The  score  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Munch,  and  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  the  occasion  of  its  75th  anniversary.  It  was  first  performed  January  7-8,  1955, 
by  this  orchestra  in  Boston. 

The  first  movement  is  dated  on  the  manuscript  (which  otherwise  is  dated  on  the 
title-page  as  completed  in  1953)  "New  York,  April  25,  1951  —Paris,  May  26,  1953." 
The  explanation  of  this  extensive  period  for  the  first  movement  is  that  it  under- 
went re- writing. 

The  Fantaisies  have  received  an  award  by  the  New  York  Music  Critics  Circle  as 
the  "best  new  orchestral  work"  presented  in  New  York  in  the  year  1955.  (It  was 
performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  there,  January  12  and  15,  1955.) 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  oboes,  3  clarinets,  3 
bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percussion  and  strings. 

BOHUSLAV  Martinu,  who  now  resides  in  New  York,  composed  this 
work  at  the  request  of  Charles  Munch.    The  score  is  in  three 
movements,  the  first  episodic,  with  frequent  changes  of  tempo. 

Mr.  Martinu,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  has  been  kind  enough  to 
provide  an  explanation  of  his  fanciful  title: 

"The  creation  of  a  piece  of  music  goes  through  many  metamorphoses. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  long  way  from  the  composer's  first  idea  to  the  com- 
poser's realization.  The  idea  remains  germinating  for  years,  and  sud- 
denly one  day  it  pushes  itself  into  the  mind  of  the  composer,  almost 
ready  to  be  written.  All  the  changes  of  the  first  impulse  and  all  the 
other  elements  suddenly  take  their  place  in  the  integrated  formation  of 
the  idea.  But  still  the  creative  problem  is  not  finished:  then  comes  the 
daily  work  and  with  it  many  difficulties  which  must  be  solved  before 
the  end  is  reached. 

"So  when  you  ask  the  composer  to  talk  about  his  work  for  a  program, 
he  is  often  reluctant  and  even  embarrassed,  and  he  usually  tries  to  avoid 
doing  so.  Often  the  first  impulse  is  already  far  away,  or  there  are  too 
many  of  them  to  enumerate.  They  may  be  a  part  of  the  composer's 
private  life  which  he  does  not  like  to  speak  of,  or  perhaps  he  does  not 
know  how  far  it  is  connected  with  the  piece,  because  the  real  musical 
problem  takes  the  place  of  many  other  things,  which  means  more  than 
the  change  of  feelings. 

"To  come  to  my  'Fantaisies' ,  there  is  one  reason  for  this  work  which 
is  clear  and  certain  for  me:  I  wished  to  write  something  for  Charles 
Munch.  I  am  impressed  and  1  like  his  spontaneous  approach  to  the 
music  where  music  takes  shape  in  a  free  way,  flowing  and  freely  follow- 
ing its  movements.  An  almost  imperceptible  slowing  down  or  rushing 
up  gives  the  melody  a  sudden  life.  So  I  had  the  intention  to  write  for 
him  a  symphony  which  I  would  call  Tantastic';  and  I  started  my  idea 
in  a  big  way,  putting  three  pianos  in  a  very  big  orchestra.  This  was 
already  fantastic  enough,  and  during  work  I  came  down  to  earth. 
I  saw  it  was  not  a  symphony  but  something  which  I  mentioned  before, 
connected  with  Munch's  conception   and  conducting.   I   abandoned 
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the  title  and  finally  I  abandoned  also  my  three  pianos,  being  suddenly 
frightened  by  these  three  big  instruments  on  the  stage. 

"I  called  the  three  movements  'Fantaisies,'  which  they  really  are. 
One  little  fantasy  of  mine  is  that  I  use  a  few  bars  quotation  from 
another  piece,  from  my  opera  Juliet,  which,  to  my  mind,  fitted  in  per- 
fectly well.  That  is  of  the  nature  of  fantasy.  I  did  it  somehow  for  myself 
because  I  like  the  special  orchestral  color  in  it,  and  thinking  that  I 
shall  never  hear  my  opera  again,  I  could  listen  once  more  to  these  few 
bars,  which  I  rewrote  by  memory." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Martinu  first  considered  "Fantastic 
Symphony"  for  his  title.  He  may  well  have  changed  it  in  the  realization 
that  the  suggested  comparison  with  Berlioz  would  be  misleading.  It  has 
no  close  or  imitative  similarity  to  that  aptly  named  masterpiece.  It  has 
no  observable  descriptive  intent,  no  "idee  fixe.*'  It  is  indeed  episodic 
in  form,  with  a  whimsical  use  of  rhythm,  or  color,  while  in  these 
respects  the  fantasy  is  indebted  to  no  one,  but  is  the  composer's  own. 
The  work  is  bound  into  unity  by  recurrence  and  by  homogeneity  of 
style.  The  writing  is  clear  and  spare,  without  complexity  of  contrapun- 
tal texture.  The  recurrence  is  less  literal  than  stylistic.  The  score  is 
characterized  by  a  constant  and  prominent  melodic  line,  often  vividly 
backed  by  rhythmic  play,  sometimes  vigorous  and  startling,  or  by  a 
sinuous,  chromatic,  "color"  figure,  as  that  given  to  the  woodwinds  at 
the  very  opening  and  several  times  returning  in  varied  guise. 

The  first  movement  opens  lento,  9/8,  with  sustained  notes  by  the 
trumpets  over  the  curiously  rippling  figure  just  referred  to.  An  andante 
moderato,  beginning  with  the  flutes,  increases  to  an  allegro  (4/4) , 
introduced  by  an  ascending  passage  for  the  horns.  A  nostalgic  theme 
is  developed  at  first  by  the  strings  alone;  other  instruments  enter  until 
the  full  orchestra,  still  in  melodic  vein,  brings  a  climax.  A  sustained 
note  from  the  oboe  introduces  a  new  section.  In  still  another,  the 
violin  solo  carries  a  rhapsodic  melody  to  a  percussive  accompaniment. 
There  is  a  return  to  the  opening  lento  section,  and  a  piano  ending. 

The  middle  movement  is  an  allegro  6/8.  It  brings  in  another 
"rippling"  passage.  A  reminiscent  theme  is  worked  together  with  a 
short  and  vigorous  motto  in  the  strings.  The  climax  gives  way  to  a 
middle  section  in  2/4,  which  builds  to  another  high  point,  with  full 
orchestral  chords.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first  part,  treated  more 
broadly  and  ending  pianissimo. 

The  finale  is  a  lento  in  common  time.  The  orchestra  opens  with  a 
melodic  theme  (cantabile) .  The  low  strings  propose  another  singing 
theme.  An  andante  section  in  3/4  is  introduced.  A  clarinet  solo  leads 
into  still  another  section  (allegro)  for  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a 
lento  close  whereby  the  Symphony,  as  well  as  its  earlier  movements, 
ends  softly. 
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MARTINU 

In  ip^ij  when  Bohuslav  Martinu  had  passed  his  sixtieth  birthday, 
Olin  Downes  reported  an  interview  with  the  composer  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  January  7 

Martinu,  back  in  the  twenties,  was  the  pupil  in  composition  of 
Roussel  in  Paris.  Mr.  Martinu  has  told  us  that  he  became  impatient 
with  certain  academisms  of  Roussel,  who,  nevertheless,  must  have  been 
of  the  greatest  value  in  Martinu's  development. 

That  development  followed  a  course  all  its  own  in  a  period  in  which 
music  has  never  been  more  restive  and  various  in  its  tendencies. 
Martinu's  evolution  as  an  artist  in  these  years  has  been  complex.  Born 
in  Czechoslovakia,  December  8,  1890,  he  has  just  passed  his  sixtieth 
birthday  and  his  tenth  year  in  America.  He  has  passed  through  post- 
Wagnerian,  "impressionistic,"  "neo-classic"  influences  in  composition, 
kept  his  head,  followed  his  own  path  with  assurance.  His  fertility  has, 
if  anything,  increased  over  the  past.  He  is  obviously  at  the  height  of 
his  creative  powers.  Probably  no  one  of  his  contemporaries  is  today 
producing  so  much  music  which  finds  its  way  quickly  into  the 
repertory; 

It  could  be  suspected  that  this  fact  connoted  a  composer  who  pro- 
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duced  easily,  fluently  and  with  a  dangerous  facility.  That  is  not  the 
case.  Martinu  has  a  brilliant  and  practical  technic,  but  he  is  incapable 
of  an  unthorough  or  conscienceless  job.  He  works  very  hard,  system- 
atically, scrupulously,  modestly.  He  produces  so  much  music  because, 
in  the  first  place,  his  nature  necessitates  this.  He  has  to  write  music. 
In  the  second  place,  he  knows  his  business,  and  loves  it. 

Both  Martinu  and  his  teacher,  Roussel,  had  important  things  in 
common.  Both  had  been  for  years  disciples  of  impressionism.  The 
strongest  influence  in  Martinu's  development  in  Paris  was  unquestion- 
ably Debussy.  But  Martinu  was  soon  to  turn  in  directions  more  classic 
and  masculine  and  linear  in  character,  also  more  essentially  national. 
Was  Roussel  a  guiding  force  in  this  change  or  only  a  confirmative 
association? 

In  any  event,  the  second  composition  in  which  Martinu  gave  notice 
of  his  revolt  from  the  past  was  the  first  of  his  works  to  be  made  known 
by  Koussevitzky  in  America  —  the  short,  vigorous,  modernly  rhythmed 
**La  Bagarre"  ("Uproar")  —  in  which  Mr.  Martinu  has  told  us  he  was 
thinking  of  a  football  game. 

It  was  the  time  when  composers,  especially  in  France,  were  turning 
avidly  to  concepts  that  were  rhythmic,  linear,  uncloudy,  and  of  formal 
logic.  It  was  the  period  in  which  Honegger  wrote  his  witty  play  of 
rhythm  and  symphonic  unfoldments,  "Pacific  2-3-1";  when  Mossolov 
was  writing  his  steel  factory  piece,  and  Prokofieff  his  ballet  "Pas 
d'acier"  ("Steps  of  Steel") .  Yet  it  is  to  be  said  that  Martinu  was  never 
what  one  could  call  a  mechanized  composer,  or  one  so  forgetful  of 
beauty  and  the  emotions  of  living  as  to  become  obsessed  by  a  rhythm 
or  a  formula. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  Martinu  of  which  we  in  America  know 
nothing.  The  reference  is  to  his  operas,  none  of  which  have  been  done 
here.*  What  we  know  is  the  work  of  the  symphonist  and  instrumental 
composer.  Martinu  has  written  in  most  of  the  known  forms  in  this 
field  — solo  pieces,  sonatas  for  more  than  one  instrument,  trios,  quar- 
tets, symphonies.  He  wrote  his  First  Symphony  after  he  came  to 
America  in  the  spring  of  1941.  Performed  in  '42,  it  met  with  an  excep- 
tional welcome,  for  its  tender  and  iridescent  beauty,  harmonic  fineness, 
and  lucent,  shimmering  instrumentation.  And  it  sang  what  we  might 
call  a  sublimated  Czech  song. 

This  symphony  pleased  Martinu  very  much  when  it  was  played. 
However,  he  looks  upon  it  now  as  a  work  of  his  past.  In  composing  it 
he  used  a  larger  orchestra  than  he  would  use  today  and  it  might  be 
said  that  this  music  was  somewhat  plumper  than  the  leaner,  sterner 
style  that  he  now  cultivates.  He  is  fonder  of  his  Second  Symphony, 
which  some  reviewers  found  more  obviously,  and  therefore  perhaps 

*  Since   this   article   was  written,    The   Comedy  on   the   Bridge   and    The  Marriage   have  been 
performed  in  this  country.     —  Ed. 
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less  distinctively,  Czech  than  the  First.  The  Second  Symphony  Martinu 
considers  to  represent  the  break  between  the  fullness  of  the  First 
Symphony  and  the  more  concentrated  forms  that  he  cultivated  later. 

"But  the  Third  Symphony,"  he  said,  "is  my  pride.  It  is  tragic  in 
tone,  and  I  was  homesick  when  I  wrote  it.  It  is  in  three  movements 
and  it  is  a  very  real  symphonic  pattern.  If  you  have  been  told  by  my 
friends  that  I  am  modest,  then  I  tell  you  that  I  am  not  modest."  He 
laughed.  "I  had  in  my  mind  as  a  model  Beethoven's  'Eroica'.  I  con- 
sider it  my  first  real  symphony.  It  is  the  only  one  of  them  not  commis- 
sioned. The  first  was  commissioned  by  the  Koussevitzky  Foundation. 
The  Second  by  the  Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  Third  I  wrote 
from  my  heart  as  a  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  gave 
the  work  its  first  performance.  Koussevitzky  and  that  orchestra  have 
done  wonderful  things  for  me  in  the  past.f 

"My  Fifth  Symphony.  It  was  written  for  the  Prague  Philharmonic 
Festival  of  1946,  four  years  ago.  I  don't  exactly  know  what  I  think 
about  it  because  it  is  too  near  to  me.  But  certainly  it  is  a  well 
organized,  organic,  orderly  work.  There  are  very  few  places  in  it  with 
which  I  am  not  satisfied.  The  work  had  a  singular  experience  in 
Prague.  I  think  the  Government  there  knows  for  certain  that  I  am 
what  they  call  a  'formalist.'  I  was  a  very  great  friend  of  Jan  Masaryk. 
It  may  have  been  for  political  reasons  that  my  symphony  in  Prague 
had  very  bad  reviews  in  the  press.  But  this  is  interesting,  indeed 
somewhat  laughable:  it  received  the  first  prize  of  the  Czech  Academy. 

"The  Double  Concerto  for  double  string  orchestra  with  piano  I 
consider  my  strongest  work.  It  was  written  in  1938  at  the  time  of 
Munich.  It  is  very  difficult,  in  three  movements,  and,  thematically, 
strongly  integrated.  It  is  highly  dissonant,  but  in  my  own  opinion  the 
writing  is  such  that  the  dissonances  sound  normal,  as  a  result  of 
the  logic  of  the  counterpoint  and  the  development.  At  the  time  I  wrote 
it  I  was  in  complete  isolation  in  Switzerland,  beyond  the  reach  of 
newspapers,  radios  or  anything  but  my  own  ideas  and  my  strongest 
convictions.  The  exhibition  of  international  politics  that  took  place  at 
Munich  had  been  a  terrific  shock  and  tragedy  to  me,  but  I  think  that 
I  succeeded  in  putting  my  emotion  into  a  truly  classic  form." 

He  was  concerned  with  the  effect  of  the  final  movement  of  his  Piano 
Concerto  which  Rudolf  Firkusny  played  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
Boston  and  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1950,  on  account  of  certain  incon- 
gruities in  the  contents.  The  last  movement  of  this  concerto  started 
out  as  a  polka.  Then  Martinu  received  the  news  of  Masaryk's  death. 
Something  of  this  found  its  way  into  the  last  movement  of  the  concerto. 
We  remember  the  excitement  and  sudden  new  impulse  in  the  music. 

Many  students  of  Martinu's  music  believe  that  it  is  more  truly 
Czech  in  its  actual  substance  than  it  was  before  he  came  to  America. 
He  said  that  substantially  he  agreed.  He  said  that  no  American  could 
fully  realize  the  freedom  of  the  atmosphere  in  America,  the  absolute 
lack  of  restriction  of  act,  of  thought.  This  effected  in  him  a  certain 
release,  and  that  release  had  resulted  in  the  crystallization  of  his  utmost 
creative  ideas.  [copyrighted] 

t  The  Fourth  Symphony,  completed  in  1945,  was  first  performed  in  Philadelphia  on  Novem- 
ber 30  of  that  year.     — Ed, 
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The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

List  of  Non-Resident  Members  for  Season  1955-1956 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with  deep 
appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends  of  the 
Orchestra  this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their  thanks  in  par- 
ticular to  those  members  outside  the  Boston  area  whose  names  appear  on 
the  following  pages: 


Mrs.  Laurence  Achilles— Connecticut   - 

Mrs.  William  Ackerman— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Adams— New  York 

Miss  Hannah  M.  Adams— New  York 

Mr.  Joseph  Dana  Allen— New  York 

Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen— Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Allen— Maryland 

Dr.  Harold  L.  Ailing— New  York 

Mr.  Lloyd  V.  Almirall— New  York 

Mrs.  Robert  R.  Ames— Maine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Angell— New  York 

Dr.  I.  Arons— New  York 

Mrs.  Arthur  O.  Asher— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph  Ashton— Pennsylvania 

In  Memory  of  K.  E.  B.— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ballard— New  York 
Mr.  Frederick  C.  Balz— New  Jersey 
Miss  Mary-Margaret  H.  Barr— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Richard  A.  Bartlett— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann— New  York 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Beach— New  York 
Mr.  Gerald  F.  Beal— New  York 
Mrs.  Norwin  S.  Bean— New  Hampshire 
Miss  Mazie  Becker— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  Bedetti— Florida 
Mrs.  Frank  Begrisch— New  York 
Beinecke  Foundation— New  York 
Mrs.  Haughton  Bell— New  York 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Bench— New  York 
Miss  Helen  Chrystal  Bender— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Elliot  S.  Benedict— New  York 
Mrs.  Edward  H.  Bennett,  Jr.— Illinois 
Miss  Georgina  Bennett— New  lersey 
Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Bennett— Vermont 
Mrs.  Winchester  Bennett— Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  W.  Berg— New  York 
-Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  F.  Berg— New  York 
Mr.  John  H.  Bergmann— New  York 
Mr.  Louis  K.  Berman— New  York 
Mr.  Myer  Berman— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Bernheimer— New  York 
Dr.  Frank  B.  Berry— Washington,  D.C. 
Mrs.  Richard  Bersohn— New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Betts— New  York 
Mr.  Rene  Bickart— New  York 
Miss  Gladys  M.  Bigelow— Maine 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Bingham— New  York 
Miss  Mary  Piatt  Birdseye— New  York 
Miss  Edith  C.  Black-New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss— Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Bloomingdale— 
New  York 


Dr.  Rhea  C.  Blue— Washington,  D.C. 
Mrs.  Julius  Blum— New  York 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Blum— New  York 
Miss  Margarethe  Bodlaender— New  York 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Boettcher— Wisconsin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Bogin— Connecticut 
Mr.  Aaron  Bonoff— New  York 
Mr.  Douglass  C.  Boshkoff— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnham  Bowden— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Bowden— New  York 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Bozorth— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Louis  J.  Brecker— New  York 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Bresnahan— New  York 
Mrs.  Carroll  H.  Brewster— New  York 
Mr.  E.  T.  Brewster— New  York 
Mrs.  Mabel  Wolcott  Brown— Connecticut 
Miss  Mary  Loomis  Brown— New  York 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Browne— New  Jersey 
In  memory  of  Mrs.  George  S.  Buck- 
New  Hampshire 
Mr.  J.  Campbell  Burton— New  York 
Mrs.  Clarence  Buttenwieser— New  York 


Mrs.  George  A.  Campbell— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  William  H.  Campbell,  Jr.— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  H.  Bissell  Carey— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Otis  Swan  Carroll— New  York 
Mrs.  A.  Hartwell  Carter— Hawaii 
Mr,  Frederic  D.  Carter— New  York 
Misses  Agnes  M.  and  Helen  V.  Casey- 
New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Cass— New  York 
Mrs.  B.  Duvall  Chambers— South  Carolina 
Miss  Rosepha  P.  Chisholm— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Clark,  Jr.— 

New  York 
Mrs.  Henry  Cannon  Clark— New  York 
Mr.  William  A.  Coffin— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Frank  Cohen— New  York 
Miss  Constance  Coleman— New  York 
Mrs.  Dayton  Colie— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Lester  Collins— Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Martin  F.  Comeau— New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Comey— Maine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Conant— Germany 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Conant— New  Jersey 
Miss  Margaret  Conklin— Florida 
Mrs.  Rae  H.  Conklin— Illinois 
Miss  Shirley  Conklin— Illinois 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Conklin— Connecticut 
Miss  Charlotte  D.  Conover— New  Hampshire 
Miss  Luna  B.  Converse— Vermont 
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Mrs.  James  E.  Cooper— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Adelaide  T.  Corbett-New  York 
Miss  Margaret  Cranford— Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  K.  Creighton— 

New  York 
Mr.  Swasey  Crocker— New  York 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Alan  J.  Cummins— New  York 
Miss  Mildred  E.  Curran— New  York 


Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Francis— New  York 
Miss  Faustina  Freeman— New  Jersey 
Miss  Elizabeth  S.  French— Vermont 
Miss  Helen  C.  French— Vermont 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman— New  York 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Friedman— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Stanleigh  P.  Friedman— New  York 
Miss  Helen  Frisbie— Connecticut 
Miss  Edna  B.  Fry— New  Jersey 


Mrs.  Charles  Whitney  Dall— New  York 

Miss  Rachel  E.  Daltry— New  York 

Mrs.  William  Darrach— Connecticut 

Mr.  Aaron  W.  Davis— New  York 

Mr.  Vincent  Dempsey— Missouri 

Mr.  John  Deveny— California 

Mrs.  Adrian  G.  Devine— New  York 

Mrs.  William  R.  Dickinson,  Jr.— Illinois 

Mrs.  Monroe  L.  Dinell— Connecticut 

Mr.  R.  J.  Dionne— Maine 

Mrs.  Clarence  C.  Dittmer— New  York 

Mrs.  L.  K.  Doelling— New  York 

Dr.  George  B.  Dorff— New  York 

Miss  Ethel  DuBois— New  York 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Duerschner— New  York 

Miss  Annie  H.  Duncan— New  Hampshire 

Miss  Beatrice  Dunn— New  York 

Mrs.  Jack  Dworin— New  York 


Mrs.  Henry  C.  Eaton— New  Hampshire 

Miss  Florence  L.  Eccles— Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  D.  Eckstein— New  York 

Mr.  Harold  N.  Ehrlich— Michigan 

Mr.  Louis  H.  Ehrlich— New  York 

Mr.  H.  Seymour  Eisman— New  York 

Mr.  Paul  E.  Elkin-New  York 

Mrs.  A.  Benbow  Elliman— New  York 

Mr.  German  H.  H.  Emory— New  York 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Erickson— New  York 

Mrs.  Arthur  O.  Ernst— New  York 

Mrs.  William  A.  Evans,  Jr.— Michigan 


Mrs.  Charles  T.  Gallagher— New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Charles  Garside— New  York 
Miss  Regina  A.  Garvey— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Geissenhainer— 

New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Herman  S.  Gelbin— New  York 
Mr.  Edwin  Gibbs— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Ginsburg— 

New  York 
Mrs.  Bessie  Ginsburgh— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Giriunas— Maryland 
Mr.  J.  L.  Gitterman,  Jr.— New  York 
Miss  Mary  J.  Glann— New  York 
Miss  E.  S.  Glenn— Georgia 
Miss  H.  Goldman— New  Jersey 
Jacob  &  Libby  Goodman  Foundation,  Inc.— 

New  York 
Mrs.  William  S.  Gordon— New  York 
D.  S.  and  R.  H.  Gottesman  Foundation- 
New  York 
Miss  Barbara  Grad— New  York 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Gray,  Jr.— Vermont 
Mrs.  Marion  Thompson  Greene— New  York 
Mr.  Henry  Greenfield— New  York 
Mrs.  Rosalind  Greengard— New  York 
Mrs.  Isador  Greenwald— New  York 
Dr.  Albert  W.  Grohoest— New  York 
Mr.  Walter  W.  Gross— New  York 
Mr.  Harold  Grossman— New  York 
Mr.  Mortimer  Grunauer— New  York 
Mrs.  Luther  Gulick— New  York 
Miss  Bertha  L.  Gunterman— New  York 
Mrs.  John  T.  Gyger— Maine 


Mrs.  Joseph  FaroU— New  York 
Miss  Jocelyn  Farr— Maine 
Mr.  Peter  W.  Fay— California 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Fay— New  York 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Feiber— New  York 
Mrs.  Cornelius  C.  Felton— New  York 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Fenderson— Maine 
Dr.  J.  Lewis  Fenner— New  York 
Mrs.  Dana  H.  Ferrin— New  York 
Mr.  R.  H.  Fincher— Georgia 
Mr.  Samuel  Fischman— New  York 
Mr.  L.  Antony  Fisher— Pennsylvania 
Miss  Margaret  Fisher— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Fitch- 
New  Hampshire 
Miss  Mary  R.  Fitzpatrick— New  York 
Mrs.  Howell  Forbes— New  York 
Mr.  Sumner  Ford— New  York 
Miss  Flora  Fox— New  York 


Mrs.  Harold  H.  Hackett— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Morris  Hadley— New  York 
Mr.  Paul  D.  Haigh— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell— 

New  York 
Dr.  Edmund  H.  Hamann— Connecticut 
Mr.  M.  Gordon  Hammer— New  York 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Hancock— New  York 
In  Memory  of  Ilmari  Hannikainen— Maine 
Miss  Ruth  Gillette  Hardy— New  York 
Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Harvey— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Norman  L.  Hatch— New  Hampshire 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hatchett— New  York 
Mrs.  Victor  M.  Haughton— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hayden— New  York 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller-New  York 
Mr.  Gustav  P.  Heller— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Louis  L.  Hemingway— Connecticut 
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Miss  Amy  M.  Hemsing— New  York 

Miss  Lore  Henlein— New  York 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Henrickson— New  York 

Miss  Joanna  A.  Henry— Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  T.  Heymsfeld— New  York 

Mr.  Herbert  L.  Hiller— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Frederick  Whiley  Hilles— Connecticut 

Mr.  Philip  E.  Hinkley— Maine 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Hirt— New  York 

Mr.  Harold  K.  Hochschild— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  H.  Hodgman— 

New  York 
Mrs.  H.  Hoermann— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Hoffman— New  Hampshire 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Hofheimer— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hofheimer— New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Holden— Vermont 
Mrs.  Regina  Holzwasser— New  York 
Mr.  Henry  Homes— New  York 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Hoover— New  York 
Miss  Myra  H.  Hopson— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Edith  G.  Home— Florida 
Mr.  Samuel  G.  Houghton— Nevada 
Mr.  Whitney  F.  Hoyt— New  York 
Miss  Alice  M.  Hudson— New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  W.  Huebsch— New  York 
Mr.  Frederick  G.  L.  Huetwell— Michigan 
Miss  Carolyn  F.  Hummel— New  York 
Mrs.  Chester  B.  Humphrey— Florida 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Humstone— Connecticut 
Miss  Libbie  H.  Hyman— New  York 

Mrs.  F.  N.  Iglehart— Maryland 
Miss  Gertrude  M.  Ingall— Ohio 
Miss  Louise  M.  Iselin— New  York 
Mrs.  Mitchell  G.  Ittelson— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Izenstatt— Maine 

Miss  Lilian  Jackson— New  York 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Jacobs— New  York 

Mr.  Halsted  James— New  York 

Miss  Margaret  Brock  James— New  York 

Miss  Edith  Jertson— New  York 

Mrs.  Theodore  C.  Jessup— Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  E.  Jewett— 

New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Charles  Jockwig— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  J.  Johnson— New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Joline— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Judd— New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  Judell— New  York 
Mr.  Irving  H.  Jurow— New  Jersey 

Mr.  Leo  B.  Kagan— New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  Kallman— New  York 
Mrs.  Alexander  Karp— New  York 
Mrs.  Irving  D.  Karpas— New  York 
Miss  Irene  J.  Kaufmann— New  York 
Mrs.  George  A.  Keeney— New  York 
Dr.  Lester  Klein— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  W.  Knauth— 

Connecticut 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland— New  York 
In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Lena  Kugel— Connecticut 
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Mrs.  George  Labalme— New  York 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Lawrence— New  York 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Lawther— New  York 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Lazrus— New  York 

Mr.  William  Leach,  Jr.— Vermont 

Mrs.  Allan  S.  Lehman— New  York 

Mrs.  George  S.  Leiner— New  York 

Mr.  William  Lepson— New  York 

Mr.  N.  Gordon  Levin,  Jr.— Connecticut 

Mr.  Milton  J.  Levitt— New  York 

Mr.  Hiram  S.  Lewine— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lewinsohn— New  York 

Mr.  Herbert  Greenleaf  Lewis— New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lewisohn— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Lewitt— New  Hampshire 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Liebmann— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Lincoln— Maine 

Mr.  Louis  Livant— New  York 

Miss  Edith  M.  Loew— New  York 

Dr.  Marion  C.  Loizeaux— New  York 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Lord— New  York 

Mrs.  Madeleine  M.  Low— New  York 

Mr.  Irving  B.  Lueth— Illinois 

Miss  Jean  Lunn— New  York 

Mr.  J.  M.  Richardson  Lyeth— New  York 


Mrs.  Edward  M.  Mackey— New  Hampshire 

Mr.  F.  C.  MacKrell— Illinois 

Dr.  M.  C.  Mangle— New  York 

Mr.  Otto  Manley— New  York 

Mrs.  Leo  Mannheim— New  York 

Mrs.  John  F.  Manning— Vermont 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Manning— New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  William  Ellis  Mansfield— Georgia 

Mr.  Mortimer  Marcus— New  York 

Mrs.  Parker  E.  Marean— Maine 

Mr.  M.  N.  Margulies— New  York 

Miss  Augusta  Markowitz— New  York 

Mr.  Everett  Martine— New  York 

Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Masback— New  York 

Miss  Priscilla  Mason— Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Katharine  Matthies— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Maurin— New  York 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  May— New  York 

Mrs.  Joseph  L.  B.  Mayer— New  York 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Mayes— California 

Mr.  John  McChesney— Connecticut 

Mrs.  J.  A.  McCutcheon— New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  Robert  McKelvy— New  York 

Mr.  David  H.  McKillop— Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Mary  K.  McKnight— Illinois 

Mrs.  John  R.  McLane— New  Hampshire 

Dr.  Christie  E.  McLeod— Connecticut 

Miss  Helen  M.  McWilliams— New  York 

Miss  Cecille  L.  Meeker— Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Melcher— 

New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Melville— Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  S.  Peter  Melville— New  Hampshire 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  J.  Mendel— New  York 
Mr.  Walter  Mendelsohn— New  York 
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Mrs.  William  R.  Mercer— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  S.  Merrill- 
New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Henry  F.  Merrill— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf— Virginia 
Mrs.  K.  G.  Meyer— New  York 
Mr.  Edmund  G.  Miller— New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Gavin  Miller— New  York 
Miss  Grace  E.  Miller— New  York 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Miller— New  Jersey 
Miss  Anna  E.  Mohn— New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Monroe— New  York 
Colonel  John  C.  Moore— Virginia 
Mr.  William  Osgood  Morgan— New  Jersey 
Miss  Ruth  Evans  Morris— New  York 
Miss  Marion  S.  Morse— New  York 
Dr.  Eli  Moschcowitz— New  York 
Mrs.  Roger  G.  Mosscrop— New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Claude  Mosseri-Marlio— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Moulton— New  York 
Mr.  Jasper  R.  Moulton— Connecticut 
Miss  Catharine  A.  Murphy- 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Stanley  A.  Murray— Tennessee 
Mrs.  C.  Randolph  Myer— New  Hampshire 


Miss  Emily  S.  Nathan— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Naumburg— 

New  York 
Mr.  Walter  W.  Naumburg— New  York 
Miss  M.  Louise  Neill— Connecticut 
Miss  Katharine  B.  Neilson— Connecticut 
Mr.  John  S.  Newberry,  Jr.— Michigan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Newburger— 

New  York 
Mrs.  Oscar  Norgard— Connecticut 
Mr.  Gustav  A.  Nyden— New  York 


Miss  Marie  O'Donohue— New  York 
Mr.  Leslie  P.  Ogden— New  York 
Miss  Emma  Jessie  Ogg— New  York 
Mr.  Andrew  Oliver,  Jr.— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  A.  Openhym— 

New  York 
Mr.  Edwin  M.  Otterbourg— New  York 


Miss  Alice  B.  Plumb— New  York 

Miss  Lilly  Popper— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Potter— New  York 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Potts— New  York 

Mrs.  George  Eustis  Potts— Florida 

Mrs.  Horace  M.  Poynter— New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  H.  Irving  Pratt,  Jr.— New  York 

Mrs.  Joseph  K.  Priest— New  Hampshire 

Mr.  Edwin  Higbee  Pullman— New  York 

Mrs.  Endicott  Rantoul— New  Hampshire 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Rappaport— New  York 
Mrs.  Alice  K.  Ratner— California 
Miss  Helen  Ray— Connecticut 
Mr.  Gordon  S.  Reid— Connecticut 
Miss  Marie  Reimer— New  York 
Mrs.  Clara  B.  Relyea— New  York 
Miss  Katharine  N.  Rhoades— New  York 
Mrs.  Benjamin  M.  Rice— New  Hampshire 
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Mrs.  Morris  Samuel— New  York 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Stern— New  Jersey 
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Mrs.  Edward  L.  Thorndike— New  York 
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Mrs.  Paul  Tishman— New  York 
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Miss  Ruth  E.  Weill— California 
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Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Wells— New  York 

Miss  Jeanne  Wertheimer— New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Wetherell— 

New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Victor  E.  Whitlock— New  York 
Miss  Ruth  H.  Whitney— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Whittemore— New  Hampshire 
Dr.  Louis  Wiederhold— New  Hampshire 
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CONCERTO  IN  B  MINOR  FOR  VIOLONCELLO,  Op.  104 

By  Anton  Dvorak 
Born  September  8,  1841,  Muhlhausen   (Bohemia);  died  May  1,  1904,  Prague 


Dvorak's  Concerto  for  Violoncello  had  its  first  performance  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert  in  London,  March  19,  1896,  Leo  Stern  soloist.  Mr.  Stern  subsequently  played 
the  concerto  in  American  cities,  including  New  York  and  Chicago.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  December  19,  1896, 
when  Alwin  Schroeder  was  the  soloist.  There  were  further  performances  January 
6,  1900  (Alwin  Schroeder) ;  October  29,  1905  (Heinrich  Warnke)  ;  November  30, 
1912  (Otto  Urack);  March  30,  1917  (Joseph  Malkin) ;  December  24,  1936  (Gregor 
Piatigorsky) ;  December  28,  1951  (Zara  Nelsova) ;  January  22,  1954  (Pierre 
Fournier). 

The  orchestration  is  for  woodwinds  in  twos,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle  and  strings. 

THE  works  which  Dvorak  composed  during  his  stay  in  America 
(1892-95)  added  to  his  already  considerable  popularity.  They 
included  the  Symphony  in  E  minor  "From  the  New  World,"  of  1893, 
and  the  String  Quartet  in  F  major  and  String  Quintet  in  E-flat  written 
in  the  summer  of  that  year  at  Spillville,  Iowa;  the  Ten  Biblical  Songs 
(1894) ,  and  the  Violoncello  Concerto  (1895)  —  also  some  lesser  works 
(such  as  the  Festival  Cantata,  "The  American  Flag") .  Dr.  Ottokar 
Sourek  (in  Grove's  Dictionary)  states  that  "his  great  yearning  for  his 
native  land"  inspired  several  of  these  works,  and  "permeates  deeply" 
two  of  them:  the  set  of  Biblical  Songs  and  the  Violoncello  Concerto. 

Cellists  of  the  time  seem  to  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  news 
that  a  notable  addition  was  to  be  made  to  the  very  scant  literature  of 
concertos  for  their  instrument.  At  least  two  of  them  felt  an  almost 
parental  concern  in  the  safe  arrival  of  the  new  work.  One  of  these 
was  Alwin  Schroeder,  first  violoncellist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
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chestra.  Mr.  Schroeder  assisted  the  composer  in  writing  in  the  passage 
work  for  the  solo  instrument.  When  Dvorak  left  New  York  and  re- 
turned to  Prague  with  his  uncompleted  score,  he  found  an  even  more 
industrious  helper  in  the  Bohemian  'cellist,  Hans  Wihan,  who  as  some 
believe,  originally  persuaded  the  master  to  undertake  such  a  work. 

From  Dvorak's  letters  to  his  publisher  Simrock  in  that  year  con- 
cerning the  publication  of  the  Concerto  it  becomes  evident  that 
Wihan  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the  score. 
Dvorak  wrote  that  "the  principal  part  with  fingering  and  bowing  in- 
dications has  been  made  by  Prof.  Wihan  himself."  And  later  he  wrote, 
"The  concerto  I  must  dedicate  to  my  friend  Wihan,"  which  obliga- 
tion was  duly  carried  out.  The  true  composer  even  feared  that  his 
adviser  might  interfere  in  the  matter  of  proof  reading  and  felt  called 
upon  to  warn  the  publisher.  "My  friend  Wihan  and  I  have  differed 
as  to  certain  things.  Many  of  the  passages  do  not  please  me,  and  I 
must  insist  that  my  work  be  printed  as  I  have  written  it.  In  certain 
places  the  passages  may,  indeed,  be  printed  in  two  versions  —  a  com- 
paratively easy  and  a  more  difficult  one.  Above  all,  I  give  you  my  work 
only  if  you  will  promise  me  that  no  one  —  not  even  my  friend  Wihan  — 
shall  make  any  alteration  in  it  without  my  knowledge  and  permission 

—  also  no  cadenza  such  as  Wihan  has  made  in  the  last  movement  — 
and  that  its  form  shall  be  as  I  have  felt  it  and  thought  it  out.  The 
cadenza  in  the  last  movement  is  not  to  exist  either  in  the  orchestral 
or  the  piano  score:  I  informed  Wihan,  when  he  showed  it  to  me,  that 
it  is  impossible  so  to  insert  one.  The  finale  closes  gradually  diminuendo 

—  like  a  breath  —  with  reminiscences  of  the  first  and  second  move- 
ments; the  solo  dies  away  to  a  pianissimo,  then  there  is  a  crescendo, 
and  the  last  measures  are  taken  up  by  the  orchestra,  ending  stormily. 
That  was  my  idea,  and  from  it  I  cannot  recede."  Wihan  never 
performed  the  concerto  in  public. 

The  first  movement,  allegro,  in  B  minor,  4-4,  follows  in  most 
respects  the  prescription  of  the  sonata  form.  The  second  movement, 
adagio  ma  non  troppo,  is  in  G  major,  3-4.  The  finale,  allegro  moderato, 
in  B  minor,  2-4,  is  a  fully  developed  rondo  on  three  themes. 

[copywghted] 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-fifth  Season,  1955-1956) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,   Associate    Conductor 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin 
Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 

George    Zazofsky 
Roll  and  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Einar   Hansen 
Joseph   Leibovici 

Emil   Kornsand 
Roger  Shermont 

Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo    Panasevich 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
James   Nagy 

Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

Jesse  Ceci 
Noah  Bielski 
Alfred  Schneider 
Joseph  Silverstein 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Gaston  Dufresne 
Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 

Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 


PERSONNEL 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean   Cauhape 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
John  Fiasca 

Violoncellos 
Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus   Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Josef  Zimbler 

Bernard  Parronchi 
Leon   Marjollet 

Martin  Hoherman 
Louis  Berger 

Richard   Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean   Devergie 
John   Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valeric 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)   Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 
Charles  Smith 
Harold  Farberman 
Harold  Thompson 

Piano 
Bernard  Zighera 

Librarians 
Leslie  Rogers 
Victor  Alpert,  Ass't 
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LEONARD  Rose  was  born  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  July  27,  1918.  He 
J  first  studied  cello  in  Florida  and  gave  his  first  recitals  there. 
In  1934  he  entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  and  studied  under 
Felix  Salmond.  He  was  engaged  by  Arturo  Toscanini  in  1938  for  the 
first  desk  of  the  NBC  Orchestra.  He  subsequently  joined  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  and  later  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society. 
Since  1951  he  has  devoted  his  career  to  solo  performances.  His  instru- 
ment is  an  Amati.  He  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music  and  heads  the  'Cello  Department  at  the  Curtis 
Institute.  He  is  now  appearing  for  the  first  time  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


THREE  DANCES  from  the  Ballet  **The  Three-Cornered  Hat" 

By  Manuel  de  Falla 

Born  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  November  23,  1876;  died  at  Alta  Gracia,  Argentina, 

November  14,  1946 


The  ballet  El  Sombrero  de  tres  Picos  was  first  performed  in  its  version  for 
full  orchestra  by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Serge  de  Diaghiley,  at  the  Alhambra  Theatre 
in  London,  July  22.  1919.  The  scenario  was  by  Martinez  Sierra,  the  scenery  and 
costumes  by  Pablo  Picasso.  L^onide  Massine  and  Thamar  Karsavina  danced  the 
Miller  and  his  wife.  Ernest  Ansermet  was  the  conductor. 

The  Ballet  was  introduced  to  Boston  by  the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo, 
October  29,  1935,  with  Massine  as  the  Miller,  Toumanova  as  his  wife. 

The  suite,  which  forms  the  larger  part  of  this  ballet,  had  its  first  American 
hearing  in  concert  form  when  Pierre  Monteux  introduced  it  at  the  concerts  of  this 
Orchestra  December  30,  1921.  The  dances  have  since  been  performed  at  these  con- 
certs March  5,  1926,  January  18,  1929,  January  31,  1930,  December  1,  1933,  November 
29,  1940  (D^sir^  Defauw  conducting),  December  20,  1946  (Richard  Burgin 
ing),  and  January  4,  1951   (Ernest  Ansermet  conducting). 

The  orchestration  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum, 
bass  drum  and  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  tarn  tam,  castanets,  celesta,  harp,  piano 
and  strings. 

VISITING  Spain  with  his  ballet,  the  enterprising  Diaghilev  became 
interested  in  the  music  of  Falla,  and  commissioned  from  him  a 
ballet  on  the  subject  of  Alarcon's  novel  El  Sombrero  de  tres  Picos* 


*  It  was  the  legendary  story  of  Spain  which  Alarcon  had  made  known  to  the  reading  world 
under  its  original  title  El  Corregidor  y  la  MoUnera  ("The  Corregidor  and  the  Miller's  Wife"). 
It  appeared  in  1874  and,  translated  into  several  languages,  resulted  in  several  operas,  notably 
Der  Corregidor,  by  Hugo  Wolf. 
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Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn 


SEVENTY-SIXTH  SEASON,  1956-1957 
FIVE  CONCERTS  BY  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


On  Five  FRIDAY  Evenings 
at  8:30 

NOVEMBER  16 
DECEMBER  14 

JANUARY  11 

FEBRUARY  8 
MARCH  22 

AUSPICES 

The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
The  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn  and  a  Brooklyn  Committee 

Renewals  of  subscription  for  the  1956-1957  series  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
may  now  be  made.  New  subscriptions  will  be  accepted  in  order  of  receipt  of  appli- 
cation. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Prompt  Attention.  A  seating  plan  and  order  blank  will  be  sent 
on  application. 

Telephone:  STerling  3-6700 
Address:  Academy  of  Music,  50  Lafayette  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


The  principal  pupil  of  Falla,  Joaquin  Turina,  has  stated  that  his 
master  first  wrote  the  piece  for  an  orchestra  of  seventeen  instruments 
under  the  title  El  Corregidor  y  la  Molinera,  and  that  it  was  first 
performed  as  a  "pantomime"  at  the  Eslava  Theatre  in  Madrid  in  1917. 
The  following  synopsis  of  the  ballet  was  published  in  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  (July  24,  1919): 

"Over  the  whole  brisk  action  is  the  spirit  of  frivolous  comedy  of  a 
kind  by  no  means  common  only  to  Spain  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
A  young  miller  and  his  wife  are  the  protagonists,  and  if  their  exist- 
ence be  idyllic  in  theory,  it  is  extraordinarily  strenuous  in  practice  — 
choreographically.  But  that  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  M. 
Massine  and  Madame  Karsavina,  who  enact  the  couple,  are  hardly 
ever  off  the  stage,  and  that  both  of  them  work  with  an  energy  and 
exuberance  that  almost  leave  one  breathless  at  moments.  The  miller 
and  his  wife  between  them,  however,  would  scarcely  suffice  even  for 
a  slender  ballet  plot.  So  we  have  as  well  an  amorous  Corregidor  (or 
Governor),  who  orders  the  miller's  arrest  so  that  the  way  may  be 
cleared  for  a  pleasant  little  flirtation  —  if  nothing  more  serious  —  with 
the  captivating  wife.  Behold  the  latter  fooling  him  with  a  seductive 
dance,  and  then  evading  her  admirer  with  such  agility  that,  in  his 
pursuit  of  her,  he,  tumbles  over  a  bridge  into  the  mill-stream.  But, 
as  this  is  comedy,  and  not  melodrama,  the  would-be  lover  experiences 
nothing  worse  than  a  wetting,  and  the  laugh,  which  is  turned  against 
him,  is  renewed  when,  having  taken  off  some  of  his  clothes  to  dry 
them,  and  gone  to  rest  on  the  miller's  bed,  his  presence  is  discovered 
by  the  miller  himself,  who,  in  revenge,  goes  off  in  the  intruder's  gar- 
ments after  scratching  a  message  on  the  wall  to  the  effect  that  'Your 
wife  is  no  less  beautiful  than  mine!'  Thereafter  a  'gallimaufry  of 
gambols'  and  —  curtain!** 


BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  'Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT     BULLETINS 

CONTAINING:  Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  JOHN  N.  BURK 
on  all  works  performed  during  the  season. 

"<iA  ^Musical  education  in  One  Volume'' 
""Boston's  %emarkable  "Book  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence   Gilman  in   the  N.   Y.   Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 
Uddress:  SYMPHONY  HALL       •       BOSTON,  MASS. 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Brooklyn  Series 

DURING  THE  SEASON  1955  ■  1956 


Bartok Music  for  Strings,  Percussion  and  Celesta 

III     January  13 

Beethoven Overture  to  "Coriolan,"  Op.  62 

V  March  23 

Berlioz Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 

IV     February  10 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I  November  18 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 
IV     February  10 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Three  Orchestral  Sketches 

IV     February  10 

Dvorak Concerto  for  Violoncello,  in  B  minor.  Op.  104 

Soloist:  Leonard  Rose  y     March 

Falla Three  Dances  from  the  Ballet  "El  Sombrero  de  Tres  Picos" 

V  March  23 
Franck ' Symphony  in  D  minor 

III  January  13 
Hanson Elegy  in  Memory  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Op.  44.* 

IV  February  10 
Haydn Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  102 

I  November  18 
Martinu "Fantaisies  symphoniques"   (Symphony  No.  6) 

V  March  23 
Mendelssohn Symphony  No.  4,  in  A  major  ("Italian") ,  Op.  90 

II  December  9 
Mozart Masonic  Funeral  Music,  K.  477 

I  November  18 
Sinfonia  Concertante,  for  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn  and  Bassoon,  K.  297b 

Oboe:  Ralph  Gomberg  Horn:  James  Stagliano 

Clarinet:  Gino  Cioffi  Bassoon:  Sherman  Walt 

H  December  9 
Petrassi Fifth  Concerto  for  Orchestra* 

II  December  9 
^^^^^ Rapsodie  Espagnole 

I  November  18 
Stravinsky Symphonies  for  Wind  Instruments 

III  January  13 

*Composed  for  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Ernest  Ansermet  conducted  the  concert  of  January  13 


"There  is  a  delightful  Voltairian  feeling  about  the  whole  ballet," 
writes  J.  B.  Trend  in  his  Manuel  de  Falla  and  Spanish  Music,  "and, 
considering  only  the  music,  it  exhibits  Falla's  characteristics  in  the 
clearest  possible  way.  There  are  'the  short,  unsentimental  snatches  of 
melody,  clear  in  design  and  precise  in  expression,  with  sinuous  out- 
lines and  ingratiating  movements  .  .  .  the  exquisite  sense  of  harmony, 
not  greatly  varied  perhaps,  but  always  attractive;  and  in  this,  too, 
clearness  is  one  of  his  greatest  gifts.  His  harmonies  also  are  strictly 
tonal,  although  often  adorned  with  iridescent  appoggiaturas.  .  .  . 
And,  lastly,  there  is  his  sense  of  rhythm,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  aspect  of  his  art.  It  is  extraordinarily  restless  and  viva- 
cious; a  continual  pulsation  which  never  languishes.  The  ballet  in  its 
finally  revised  form  might  be  regarded  as  Falla's  contribution  to  the 
music  of  the  Armistice.  In  that  case  it  is  the  one  really  worthy  piece 
of  music  which  that  historic  event  produced." 
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•  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY    CONCERT   BULLETIN 

•  THE   BERKSHIRE   FESTIVAL   PROGRAM 

•  THE   BOSTON    POPS   PROGRAM 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PU  BLICATIONS 

offer  to  advertisers  wide  coverage  of  a  special  group 
of  discriminating  people.  For  both  merchandising  and 
institutional  advertising  they  have  proved  over  many 
years  to  be  excellent  media. 


Total  Circulation  More  Than  500,000 


For  Information  and  Rates  Call     ::    Mrs.  Dana  Somes,  Advertising  Manager 
Tel.  CO  6-1492,  or  write:  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  15,  Mass. 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  5,  7 
Berlioz  "Fantastic  Symphony" 

Overture  to  "Beatrice  arid  Benedick" 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"  (complete) 

'^Summer  Nights"  (De  Los  Angeles) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  (complete) 
Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Rubinstein) 

Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Menuhin) 
Chausson  "Po^me"  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (Oistrakh) 
Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Brailowsky) 
Dehussy  "The  Blessed  Damozel"  (De  Los  Angeles) 
Handel  "Water  Music"  Suite  (arr.  Harty) 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  104 
Honegger  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Lalo  Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Menotti  Violin  Concerto  (Spivakovsky) 
Mozart  Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"  (complete)  ;  "La  Valse" 

"Pa vane  for  a  Dead  Princess"  ;  "Rapsodie  Espagnole" 
Roussel  "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 

Saint-Saens  "Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso"  (Oistrakh) 
Overture  to  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (Brailowsky) 
Schubert  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  8  ("Unfinished"  Symphony) 
Schumann  Overture  to  "Genoveva"       Symphony  No.  1 
Strauss  "Don  Quixote"  (Soloist,  Piatigorsky) 
Tchaikovsky  Yiolin  Concerto  (Milstein) 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Bach  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  Mozart    "Eine    kleine    Nachtmusik" ; 

6;  Suites  Nos.  1,  4  Serenade  No.   10,   for  Woodwinds; 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  9  Symphonies  Nos.  36,  "Linz" ;  39 

Berlioz  "Harold  in  Italy" (Primrose)  Pro fco^ej^f  "Classical"  Symphony ;  "Lt. 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3  ;  Violin  Con-  Kije"   Suite ;   "Romeo  and  Juliet/' 

certo  (  Heifetz  )  Suite    No.    2 ;    Symphony    No.    5  ; 

Copland  "A  Lincoln  Portrait";   "Ap-  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz) 

palachian  Spring" ;  "El  Salon  Mex-  Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead" 

ico"  Ravel   "Bolero";    "Ma    M^re   L'Oye" 

Hanson  Symphony  No.  3  Suite 

Harris  Symphony  No.  3  Schubert  Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Un- 

Haydn  Symphonies  Nos.  92,  "Oxford"  ;  finished" 

94,  "Surprise"  Sibelius  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 

Khatchaturian  Piano  Concerto  Strauss,  R.  "Don  Juan" 

(Kapell)  Tchaikovsky    Serenade    in    C;    Sym- 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  phonies  Nos.  4,  5 

ian"  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  PIERRE  MONTETTX 

Dehussy  "La  Mer" ;  "Nocturnes"  Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  6,  "Path^ 

Liszt  "Les  Pr61udes"  tique" 

Mozart   Piano  Concertos  Nos,   12,  18  __ — — — — 

(LiliKraus)  Delihes   Ballets  "Sylvia,"   "Coppelia" 

Scriahin  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy"  by   Members    of    the    Boston    Sym- 

Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  phony  Orchestra 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky   "L'Histoire  du   Soldat" ;   Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  Long  Play    (33%  r.p.m.)    and    (in 
some  cases)  45  r.p.m. 
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CHARLES  MUNCH 
Music  Director 

".  .  .  .  the  Baldwin  is  unequalled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recital." 
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Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  \U:farvard  University] 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-fifth  Season,  1955-1956) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate   Conductor 


Violins 


Richard  Burgin 
Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 

George    Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Einar   Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 

Emil   Kornsand 
Roger  Shermont 

Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Leo    Panasevich 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
James   Nagy 

Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 

Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

Jesse  Ceci 
Noah  Bielski 

Alfred  Schneider 
Joseph  Silverstein 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Gaston  Dufresne 
Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 

Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 


PERSONNEL 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
John  Fiasca 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus   Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Josef  Zimbler 

Bernard  Parronchi 
Leon   Marjollet 

Martin  Hoherman 
Louis  Berger 

Richard   Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean   Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valeric 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)   Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConath^ 

Trumpets 
Roger  \'oisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kabila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 
Charles  Smith 
Harold  Farberman 
Harold  Thompson 

Piano 
Bernard  Zighera 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Victor  Alpert,  Ass't 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  1955-1956 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
First  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  November  22 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  trustees  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .         President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine         .         Treasurer 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Jr.  C.  D.  Jackson 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Palfrey  Perkins 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Charles  H.  Stockton 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Edward  A.  Taft 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Lewis  Perry 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
G.  W.  Rector   )  Assistant  J.  J.  Brosnahan,  Assistant  Treasurer 

N.  S.  Shirk        )  Managers  Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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there 

s 

only 
one 


MUNCH 


...and  he's  on 

In  his  book  I  Am  a  Conductor 
Charles  Munch  wrote,  "Let  no  one  be 
astonished  then  that  I  consider  my 
work  a  priesthood,  not  a  profession.  It 
is  not  too  strong  a  word.  And  like  all 
sacred  callings,  that  of  the  conductor 
supposes  a  total  self-renunciation 
and  a  profound  humility." 


**A  "New  Orthophonic" High  Fidelity  recording, 
nationally  Advertised  Prices, 


records  I 
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Other  recordings  by  Munch: 
*  *The  Damnation  of  Faust 
(Berlioz)  (Complete).  Three  Long 
Play  records  (LM-6114)  $11.98. 
**Romeo  and  Juliet  (Berlioz) 
(Complete).  Two  Long  Play  records 
(LM-6011)  $7.98 


TOff    SYMFfctOTiiY 


•♦Boston  Symph.,  Munch. 
With  Chorus,  Shaw,  Dir. 
Long  Play  (LM-1893)  $3.98 


••Boston  Symph.  Orch., 
Charles  Munch,  Conductor. 
Long  Play  (LM-1900)  $3.98 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH     SEASON     •     NINETEEN     HUNDRED     FIFTY-FIVE     AND     FIFTY-SIX 


FIRST  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  November  22 


Program 

Mozart Masonic  Funeral  Music,  K.  477 

Mozart Symphony  in  G  minor   (K.  550) 

I.  Allegro  molto 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Allegro  assai 

Ravel Introduction  and  Allegro  for  Harp  and  Orchestra 

INTERMISSION 

Schumann Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61 

I.  Sostenuto  assai;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio  I;  Trio  II 

III.  Adagio  espressivo 

IV.  Allegro  molto  vivace 


SOLOIST 

BERNARD  ZIGHERA 


Performances  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week  on  Monday 
evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network.  The  Friday 
afternoon   and   Saturday   evening  concerts  are  broadcast  by   station 

WGBH-FM. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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MUSICAL  BOSTON  75  YEARS  AGO 


THE  repetition  by  Charles  Munch  on  the  first  Boston  program  of 
Haydn's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  102  from  Mr.  Henschel's  initial 
program  of  October  22,  1881,  invites  a  glance  at  the  Boston  papers  of 
that  time  and  their  reception  of  the  then  new  orchestra.  There  was  very 
little  musical  news.  President  Garfield  had  succumbed  to  the  bullets  of 
an  assassin  just  a  month  before  (September  21),  but  there  was  only 
passing  mention  of  his  successor,  Chester  Alan  Arthur.  The  newspaper 
headlines  were  given  to  what  the  Evening  Transcript  called  "the 
muddle  in  Ireland."  On  October  9,  Parnell,  facing  Gladstone  as  cham- 
pion of  the  tenant  farmers  against  the  landlords,  had  called  the  Prime 
Minister  "a  masquerading  knight-errant,"  and  was  called  in  retort  a 
"leader  of  rapine."  For  the  moment  Parnell  was  in  jail.  Fanny  Daven- 
port was  playing  Camille  at  the  Globe  Theatre;  Rossi,  Othello  at  the 
Boston  Museum,  and  Joseph  Jefferson  was  announced  for  Rip  Van 
Winkle. 

Any  musical  paragraphs  were  incidental.  From  time  to  time  there 
were  performances  by  the  so-called  Philharmonic  Society,  under  Dr. 
Louis  Maas;  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  Orchestra,  under 
Carl  Zerrahn;  or  the  Conservatory  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
same  conductor,  which  was  then  advertising  five  concerts  through  the 
season  at  $1  or  I1.50  for  the  series,  boasting  "a  large  and  splendid 
orchestra  of  picked  musicians  —  fine  solo  talents."  This  orchestra,  how- 
ever splendid,  disappeared  with  its  fellows  when  the  intentions  of  the 
new  benefactor  came  to  be  felt. 

When  Henry  Lee  Higginson  announced  that  he  had  brought  to- 
gether an  orchestra,  most  people  probably  did  not  look  upon  the 
venture  as  more  than  another  coming  together  of  players  for  an  occa- 
sional evening  of  music  making.  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Higginson's 
degree  of  purpose  and  pertinacity  probably  did  realize  that  an  orches- 
tra brought  and  held  together  by  him,  under  an  imported  conductor 
for  regular  weekly  concerts,  might  well  justify  the  claim  implied  in 
its  title:  "The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra." 

An  item  in  the  Morning  Journal  of  Saturday,  October  22,  shows 
that  at  least  the  more  musical  citizens  of  Boston  appreciated  that  Mr. 
Higginson  was  a  man  to  be  counted  upon  for  real  results.  A  story  in 
its  columns  reports  a  banquet  given  the  night  before  at  Revere  House 
(a  hostelry  on  Bowdoin  Square,  now  long  since  vanished)  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  70th  birthday  of  Franz  Liszt,  then  still  living.  The  150 
guests,  including  the  musical  cognoscenti  of  Boston,  had  advanced 
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the  feast  a  day  "so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  symphony  concert 
announced  for  tonight."  The  speaking  no  doubt  continued  far  into 
the  night,  while  those  who  had  met  Liszt  or  studied  with  him  boasted 
of  their  experiences.  But  they  were  obviously  well  aware  that  the 
concert  announced  for  the  night  following  at  the  Music  Hall  by  Mr. 
Higginson's  newly  gathered  orchestra  under  its  conductor  from  Eng- 
land, Georg  Henschel,  would  be  an  event  not  to  miss. 

The  concert  was  duly  reported  in  the  papers  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing. An  editorial  in  the  Boston  Transcript  noted  that  the  attendance 
practically  filled  the  capacity  of  the  Music  Hall,  although  there  was 
a  little  "thinning  out"  near  the  organ.  "Upon  examining  the  audience 
closely,  one  found  that  almost  everybody  whom  the  earnest  music 
lover  could  wish  to  be  there  was  actually  there.  It  was  an  'oratorio' 
audience;  anyone  familiar  with  the  concerts  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  will  know  what  that  means."  The  writer  went  on  to  remark 
that  "the  playing  was  as  fine  as  we  have  ever  heard  in  this  city.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Henschel's  command  of  his  men  is  absolute  and  electric;  more 
than  this,  he  not  only  governs  his  orchestra  with  a  very  firm  hand,  he 
not  only  makes  them  do  just  what  he  pleases,  but   (what  is  quite  as 
important)   he  makes  the  audience  feel  that  he  does  so."  This  critic 
only  regretted  that  Mr.  Henschel  had  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  his  "momentary  enthusiasm"  to  an  impetuous  interpretation 
of  Haydn,  which  was  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  decent  classical  restraint. 
The  Globe  reported  a  similar  impression:  "If  any  criticism  could  be 
made  of  Mr.  Henschel's  leadership,  it  would  be  on  the  pardonable 
fault  of  that  gentleman's  great  enthusiasm  which  may  at  times  carry 
him  beyond  the  limits  of  careful  calculation  and  cool-headedness." 
This  critic  applauded  the  program  in  that  "there  was  nothing  to  de- 
tract from  the  dignity  and  elevation  which  such  an  occasion  demands." 
The  Transcript  also  complimented  Mr.  Henschel's  good  taste  in  omit- 
ting encores.  A  soloist  at  each  concert  was  then  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards  a  sine  qua  non.  When  the  second  concert  was  reviewed, 
the  Globe  took  exception  to  Beethoven's  First  Symphony:  "It  has  all 
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the  weakness  of  imitation  —  Haydn's  form  without  his  spirit."  This 
writer  had  not  yet  caught  Mr.  Henschel's  dire  intentions  in  regard  to 
Beethoven.  He  was  to  perform  all  nine  symphonies  in  order  through 
the  season  and  to  repeat  the  practice  through  the  remaining  two  sea- 
sons of  his  term. 

Reviewing  the  second  concert,  the  Transcript,  which  gave  the  larger 
part  of  a  front-page  column  to  its  review  each  Monday,  noted  that 
Brahms's  Tragic  Overture,  billed  on  the  program  as  "new,"  was  also 
announced  to  be  repeated  in  the  following  week.  The  critic  explained 
that  it  was  impossible  to  give  a  fair  estimate  of  a  new  work  by  Brahms 
on  one  hearing.  He  therefore  postponed  his  comments  until  the  second 
week.  They  turned  out  to  be  entirely  favorable. 

Mr.  Henschel,  and  in  fact  the  Orchestra  itself,  shortly  came  under 
sharp  criticism  in  the  press,  not  only  from  critics,  but  from  anonymous 
writers  of  letters  where  professional  rivalry  may  have  been  involved. 
The  tale  is  entertainingly  told  in  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe's  history  of 
the  Orchestra.  The  rejoinders  were  pointed  and  indignant,  and  need- 
less to  say  soon  prevailed.  j.  n.  b. 


MASONIC  FUNERAL  MUSIC,  Koechel  No.  477 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


Mozart  composed  his  Maurerische  Trauermusik  on  the  death  of  two  fellow 
Freemasons,  the  Duke  Georg  August  von  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  and  Franz  Count 
Esterhazy  von  Galantha.  It  was  accordingly  played  at  a  memorial  service  for  the 
two  notables  on  November  17,  1785.* 

The  music  was  scored  for  2  violins,  viola,  bass,  2  oboes,  1  clarinet,  3  basset  horns 
or  French  horns,  and  contra-bassoon.  The  contra-bassoon  part  is  indicated  as  not 
obligatory.  In  the  present  performances,  1  basset  horn  and  2  French  horns  are  used. 

THE  movement  is  an  adagio  in  common  time.  The  woodwinds  have 
the  burden  of  the  introduction  with  a  melody  in  a  restrained 
mourning  of  C  minor,  more  moving  and  personal,  especially  by  virtue 
of  the  poignant  harmonies,  than  a  formal  ceremonial  might  have 
prompted.  The  woodwinds  are  matched  with  an  ornamental  violin 
figure.  At  the  twenty-fifth  bar,  the  oboes  and  clarinet  (soon  to  be 
joined  by  the  wind  choir)  intone  a  chorale  of  sombre  ritual  suggestion. 
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♦The   work  was   listed   by   Mozart   as   composed  "in   the   month   of   July,    1785,"   but^  his   two 

brother    Masons    died    on    November    6    and    7  respectively.    Alfred    Einstein    surmises    that 

Mozart,  making  a  later  notation  of  the  score,  "simply  forgot,"   being   much  preoccupied  at 
the  time  with  Figaro. 
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with  accompanying  chords  from  the  lower  strings  and  a  continuing 
vioHn  fihgree.  Mozart  must  have  known  Bach's  chorale  preludes;  the 
cantus  firmus  here  serves  as  a  slow  march.  The  melody  of  the  intro- 
ductory part  returns  to  close  this  gentle  slow  movement  pianissimo. 

Otto  Jahn  summed  up  the  work  neatly  when  he  wrote:  "Mozart 
has  composed  nothing  finer  than  this  short  Adagio  in  technical  treat- 
ment, sense  of  color,  earnest  feeling  and  psychological  truth.  It  is  the 
musical  expression  of  that  manly  calm  which  gives  sorrow  its  due, 
and  no  more  than  its  due,  in  the  presence  of  death." 

Mozart,  being  a  fatalist,  never  gave  death  more  than  its  due.  When 
his  mother  died  in  Paris,  he  wrote  to  his  father  from  there  July  g, 
1778:  "After  you  have  first  given  away  to  natural  and  only  too  well 
justified  tears  and  anguish,  you  will  eventually  resign  yourself  to  the 
will  of  God  and  worship  His  unsearchable,  unfathomable  and  all-wise 
providence.  ...  I  have  indeed  suffered  and  wept  —  but  what  did  it 
avail,  so  I  have  tried  to  console  myself,  and  please  do  so  too,  my  dear 
father,  my  dear  sister!  Weep,  weep,  but  take  comfort  at  last.  Remem- 
ber that  almighty  God  willed  it  thus  —  and  how  can  we  rebel  against 
Him?" 

Two  years  after  composing  the  Masonic  Funeral  Music,  Mozart 
again  wrote  his  thoughts  upon  death  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  April  4, 
1787:  "Since  death  (properly  speaking)  is  the  true  end  of  our  life,  I 
have  made  myself  so  acquainted  during  the  last  two  years  with  this, 
our  best  and  truest  friend,  that  its  aspect  has  no  more  terrors  for  me; 
nothing  but  peace  and  solace!  And  I  thank  God  for  enabling  me  to 
discern  in  death  (you  will  understand  me)  the  key  to  our  true 
blessedness.  I  never  lie  down  in  bed  without  remembering  that  per- 
haps, young  as  I  am,  I  may  never  see  another  day;  and  yet  no  one 
who  knows  me  can  say  that  I  go  about  moody  or  gloomy.  For  this 
blessing  I  thank  my  Maker  every  day  and  desire  nothing  more  than  to 
share  it  with  my  fellow  men." 

This  calm  submission  to  his  destiny  and  his  Maker  might  not  have 
pleased  a  priest  of  his  church  at  the  time,  who  would  have  preached, 
not  complete  resignation,  but  repentance  and  fear  of  God.  Mozart, 
like  his  father,  was  a  punctilious  church-going  Catholic,  but,  also  like 
his  father,  he  had  recently  espoused  Freemasonry,  a  free-thinking 
movement,  a  reaction  to  dogma,  which  was  by  no  means  wholly  ap- 
proved by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  Mozart  was  a  simple  and 
whole-hearted  believer.  It  would  never  have  occurred  to  him  to  discuss 
the  nature  of  the  Deity  or  to  analyse  his  faith.  Such  matters  were 
accepted  without  question.  He  was  deeply  drawn  by  the  ideals  of 
Freemasonry,  as  is  amply  proved  by  The  Magic  Flute  or  by  this  Adagio, 
or  by  much  other  music  which  he  wrote  for  his  Lodge. 
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He  must  surely  have  welcomed  a  blood  brotherhood  which  would 
have  put  him  on  an  equal  footing  with  a  Duke  and  a  Count  in  con- 
trast to  his  lowly  standing  as  a  mere  musician  in  the  society  of  his 
time.  Being  a  realist  with  a  sense  of  humour,  he  was  dazzled  neither 
by  the  pomp  of  churchly  office,  as  exemplified  in  his  haughty  employer, 
the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  nor  by  the  mummery  of  the  Masons.  He 
privately  made  fun  of  both,  while  his  acceptance  of  what  they  stood 
for  was  unimpaired. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  G  MINOR  (K.  550) 
^  By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,   1791 
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This  symphony  was  composed  in  July,  1788,  in  Vienna. 

The  original  orchestration  calls  for  flute,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns  and  strings. 
Mozart  subsequently  added  parts  for  2  clarinets,  and  this  version  is  used  in  the 
present  performances. 

THE  opening  theme  shows  at  once  the  falling  melodic  semi-tone 
to  the  dominant  which  for  generations  seems  to  have  been  the 
composers'  convention  for  plaintive  sadness  (in  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth 
Symphony  it  reaches  a  sort  of  peak) .  The  melodic  phrasing  tends  to 
descend,  and  to  move  chromatically.  The  harmonic  scheme  is  also 
chromatic  and  modulatory.  Conciseness  and  abruptness  are  keynotes 
of  the  score.  The  composer  states  his  themes  directly  without  preamble 
or  bridge.  The  first  movement  could  be  said  to  foreshadow  the  first 
movement  of  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony  in  that  it  is  constructed 
compactly  upon  a  recurrent  germinal  figure  which  is  a  mere  interval; 
in  this  case,  the  falling  second.  The  second  theme  is  conspicuous  by  a 
chromatic  descent.  The  development,  introduced  by  two  short, 
arbitrary  chords  which  establish  the  remote  key  of  F-sharp  minor, 
moves  by  swift  and  sudden,  but  deft,  transitions.  Its  strength  is  the 
strength  of  steel  rather  than  iron,  the  steel  of  a  fencer  who  commands 
the  situation  by  an  imperceptible  subtlety,  whose  feints  and  thrusts 
the  eye  can  scarcely  follow.  After  pages  of  intensity,  the  music  subsides 
softly  to  the  last  chord  of  its  Coda. 

The  Andante  states  its  theme,  as  did  the  first  movement,  in  the 
strings,  the  basses  giving  another  chromatic  figuration.  The  affecting 
beauty   of   the   working   out   has    been   praised   innumerable    times, 
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Wagner  comparing  the  gently  descending  figures  in  thirty-second  notes 
to  "the  tender  murmuring  of  angels'  voices."  Writers  on  Mozart  have 
found  harshness  and  tension  in  the  Minuet  —  all  agree  that  the  Trio, 
in  the  major  tonality,  has  no  single  shadow  in  its  gentle  and  lumi- 
nous measures.  The  Finale  has  a  bright  and  skipping  first  theme;  a 
second  theme  which  shows  once  more  the  plaintive  chromatic  descent. 
Like  the  first  movement,  the  last  is  compact  with  a  manipulation 
which  draws  the  hearer  swiftly  through  a  long  succession  of  minor 
tonalities.  The  development  of  the  movement  (which  is  in  sonata 
form)  reaches  a  high  point  of  fugal  interweaving,  the  impetus  carry- 
ing to  the  very  end. 

The  form  of  the  G  minor  Symphony  is  as  clear  as  crystal;  about  its 
mood  musicians  have  been  at  considerable  variance.  When  Professor 
Tovey  found  in  it  "the  range  of  passion,"  as  the  artist  Mozart  saw  fit 
to  express  passion,  he  was  concurring  with  an  authority  of  traditional 
opinion.  Against  him  may  be  set,  surprisingly  enough,  the  opinion  of 
Berlioz,  who,  addicted  as  he  was  to  emotional  interpretations,  found 
in  this  Symphony  nothing  more  deep-felt  than  "grace,  delicacy,  mel- 
odic charm  and  fineness  of  workmanship."  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  for 
a  listener  accustomed  to  the  lusher  music  of  two  later  centuries  (out- 
pourings never  dreamt  of  in  Mozart's  philosophy)  to  project  himself 
into  the  pristine  simplicity  of  the  i8th  century  and  respond  adequately 
to  what  was  in  its  day  taken  as  a  new  precedent  in  pathetic  utterance. 
If  one  is  to  move  discriminately  within  those  smaller  confines,  receive 
what  is  fresh,  personal  and  humanly  revealing,  one  must  surely  fa- 
miliarize oneself  with  the  run-of-the-mill  music  of  Mozart's  time.  Then 
only  will  Mozart's  innovations,  little  matters  of  formal  sequence, 
modulation  or  instrumental  coloring,  become  immediately  outstand- 
ing, as  they  were  not  only  outstanding  but  startling  to  a  listener  of 
1790.  It  has  required  a  scholar  like  Georges  de  Saint-Foix  to  make 
himself  so  conversant  with  Mozart's  contemporaries'  style  that  he  could 
perceive  in  all  its  force  "points  where  Mozart  in  the  ardor  of  his 
subject  was  led  to  new  boldness."  That  the  G  minor  Symphony  seemed 
in  its  day  a  radical  expression  of  emotion  can  be  readily  confirmed  by 
an  examination  of  early  commentaries.  It  will  be  interesting  to  review 
such  commentaries  through  the  century  and  a  half  which  has  followed 
the  writing  of  the  G  minor  Symphony. 

Hans  Georg  Nageli  in  his  Vorlesungen  uber  Musik  (1826)  took 
Mozart  to  task  for  his  excessive  melodiousness  (Cantabilitdt)  which, 
according  to  this  writer,  put  a  decadence  of  emotional  ferment  upon 
all  music.  Among  all  of  Mozart's  instrumental  works  Nageli  found 
only  the  piano  concertos  undistorted  by  this  quality. 

F.  J.   Fetis,  reviewing  the  Symphony  in  Paris    (Revue  Music  ale, 
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May  11,  1828)  wrote  that,  "although  Mozart  has  not  used  formidable 
orchestral  forces  in  his  G  minor  Symphony,  none  of  the  sweeping  and 
massive  effects  one  meets  in  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  the  invention 
which  flames  in  this  work,  the  accents  of  passion  and  energy  that 
pervade  and  the  melancholy  color  that  dominates  it  result  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  manifestations  of  the  human  spirit," 

The  Chevalier  Georg  Nikolaus  von  Nissen,  who  married  Mozart's 
widow  and  wrote  his  first  biography  (published  in  1828),  there  called 
the  G  minor  Symphony  "the  expression  of  a  moving  and  restless  pas- 
sion, a  struggle,  a  combat  against  a  powerful  penetrating  agitation." 

In  1843  there  appeared  the  biography  by  Alexander  Dimitrivitch 
Oulibicheff  in  which  this  flowery  writer  of  a  flowery  epoch  wrote  of 
the  slow  movement  of  the  G  minor  Symphony  as  "the  divine  balm 
applied  to  the  wounds  of  the  soul"  and  said  of  the  last  movement, 
"I  doubt  whether  music  contains  anything  more  profoundly  in- 
cisive, more  cruelly  sorrowful,  more  violently  abandoned,  more  com- 
pletely impassioned,  than  the  reprise  of  the  Finale." 

Richard  Wagner,  hearing  the  Symphony  at  a  concert  of  the  Odeon 
in  Munich,  perceived  through  a  heavy  and  wooden  performance, 
which  he  deplored,  "a  beauty  so  indestructible  that  even  such  mutila- 
tion could  not  obscure  it."  He  found  the  Andante  "exuberant  with 
rapture  and  audacity"  and  "the  beatitude  of  its  last  measures"  re- 
minded him  of  his  favorite  concept  of  "death  through  love."  Wagner 
did  not  have  occasion  to  describe  at  length  the  G  minor  Symphony, 
but  he  wrote  thus  of  Mozart's  symphonies  in  general  with  his  usual 
clairvoyance  in  setting  down  the  essential  nature  of  an  artist  with  a 
perception  unobscured  by  the  formal  style  of  another  epoch  anti- 
pathetic to  his  own: 

"The  longing  sigh  of  the  great  human  voice,  drawn  to  him  by  the 
loving  power  of  his  genius,  breathes  from  his  instruments.  He  leads 
the  irresistible  stream  of  richest  harmony  into  the  heart  of  his  melody, 
as  though  with  anxious  care  he  sought  to  give  it,  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion for  its  delivery  by  mere  instruments,  the  depth  of  feeling  and 
ardour  which  lies  at  the  source  of  the  human  voice  as  the  expression 
of  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  heart."* 

While  Wagner  sensed  and  pointed  out  the  universal  beauty  in 
Mozart,  the  era  which  Wagner  dominated  neither  remembered  nor 
performed  Mozart  to  any  appreciable  degree. 

•  Kunstwerk  der  Zukunft  (1860). 

[copyrighted] 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  ALLEGRO  FOR  HARP 
With  Accompaniment  of  Strings,  Flute  and  Clarinet 

By  Maurice  Ravel 
Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  at  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


Ravel  wrote  this  piece  in  1906  for  Mile.  Micheline  Kahn,  by  whom  it  was  first 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Cercle  Musical  in  Paris  on  February  22,  1907.  The 
dedication  is  to  M.  Albert  Blondel,  the  head  of  the  piano  (and  harp)  firm  of  Erard 
in   Paris. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Longy  Club 
in  Boston,  February  8,  1910,  when  the  harpist  was  Heinrich  Schueker.  It  was  per- 
formed at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  on  December  24,  1931,  when  Mr.  Zighera 
was  the  soloist,  and  again  with  him  on  April  22,  1943. 

THIS  work  is  of  chamber  proportions  and  has  been  performed  as  a 
septet,  but  it  is  closer  to  a  harp  concerto  in  which  the  composer 
finely  exploits  every  possibility  of  the  modern  chromatic  harp,  while 
with  characteristic  subtlety  he  implicates  the  instrument  in  the 
musical  development.  There  is  an  elaborate  cadenza. 

The  short  Introduction  opens  with  a  melody  in  thirds  by  the  flute 
and  clarinet  which  is  later  to  appear  as  a  second  subject  in  the  Allegro 
proper.  The  harp  provides  an  undercurrent  of  arpeggios,  and  when 
the  Allegro  begins  it  sets  forth  the  theme  unaccompanied,  the  other 
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instruments  presently  joining.  Scott  Goddard,  who  describes  this  work 
in  Cobbett's  Cyclopedia  of  Chamber  Music,  writes:  "It  is  a  fine  piece 
of  delicate  writing,  worthy  of  a  pupil  of  Faure.  Immediately  before 
the  harp  cadenza  the  two  chief  themes  appear  simultaneously,  com- 
bined with  great  skill  and  ease.  The  vivid  harp  writing  gives  the  work 
a  feeling  of  brightness  and  gayety." 

[copyrighted] 


BERNARD  ZIGHERA 

BERNARD  ZiGHERA  was  bom  in  Paris,  April  i,  1904,  of  a  Roumanian 
father  and  an  Austrian  mother.  At  the  Paris  Conservatory  he  studied 
harp  with  Marcel  Tournier  and  piano  with  Santiago  Riero  and  Isidor 
Philipp.  He  took  the  highest  honors  for  both  instruments.  He  also 
studied  chamber  music  with  Camille  Chevillard  and  Lucien  Capet. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  Orchestra,  appearing 
frequently  as  soloist.  He  came  to  this  country  to  join  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  harpist  in  1926.  Mr.  Zighera  has  also  often 
appeared  as  piano  soloist.  In  1936  he  founded  the  Zighera  Chamber 
Orchestra,  with  which  for  several  seasons  he  presented  a  notable  series 
of  music  for  chamber  orchestra. 


SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  No.  2,  Op,  61 
By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau,  on  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,   1856 


This  symphony  was  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  1845  and  completed  in  1846. 
Numbered  second  in  order  of  publication,  it  was  actually  the  third  of  Schumann's 
symphonies,  for  he  composed  his  First  Symphony,  in  B-flat,  and  the  D  minor  Sym- 
phony, later  revised  and  published  as  the  Fourth,  in  1841.  The  Symphony  in  C  major 
was  first  performed  under  the  direction  of  Mendelssohn  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts 
in  Leipzig,  November  5,   1846. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  C  major  Symphony  seems  to  have  been  the  product  of  Schu- 
mann's emergence  from  a  critical  condition  verging  on  nervous 
collapse.  It  was  composed  at  Dresden,  where  the  Schumanns,  married 
four  years,  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  the  end  of  1844,  having  left 
Leipzig.  Clara  had  hoped  for  an  improvement  in  her  husband's  con- 
dition by  a  change  in  environment. 
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In  Leipzig  he  had  been  forced  to  give  up  his  activities  one  by  one,  in- 
cluding his  editorship  of  the  "Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik."  Morbid, 
lurking  terrors  preyed  upon  him  —  fear  of  insanity,  of  death,  and  also  of 
trivial  things.  According  to  his  Doctor  (Helbig) ,  "so  soon  as  he  busied 
himself  with  intellectual  matters  he  was  seized  with  fits  of  trembling, 
fatigue,  coldness  of  the  feet,  and  a  state  of  mental  distress  culminating 
in  a  strange  terror  of  death,  which  manifested  itself  in  the  fear  inspired 
in  him  by  heights,  by  rooms  on  an  upper  story,  by  all  metal  instru- 
ments, even  keys,  and  by  medicines,  and  the  fear  of  being  poisoned." 

His  sole  refuge  was  his  art;  but  there  came  the  point  when  even  his 
musical  thoughts  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  study  were  insupportable. 
He  made  this  pitiable  confession  about  a  period  of  similar  difficulty 
two  years  later:  "I  lost  every  melody  as  soon  as  I  conceived  it;  my 
mental  ear  was  overstrained."  The  music  to  Goethe's  "Faust,"  which 
he  was  working  upon  at  this  time,  he  had  to  put  definitely  aside. 
And  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Eduard  Kriiger  (in  October):  "I  have  not  been 
able  to  bear  the  hearing  of  music  for  some  time  past;  it  cuts  into  my 
nerves  like  knives."  But  these  distressing  moments  were  intermittent. 
Schumann,  recovering  his  health,  could  muster  his  creative  forces, 
produce  voluminously  and  in  his  finest  vein. 

It  was  with  timidity  and  at  first  for  short  periods  that  Schumann 
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resumed  his  music  in  the  year  1845  —  the  first  year  in  Dresden.  In  the 
winter  there  was  the  blank  of  inaction,  and  the  composer  continued 
despondent.  "I  still  suffer  a  great  deal,"  he  wrote  to  Kriiger,  "and  my 
courage  often  fails  me  entirely.  I  am  not  allowed  to  work,  only  to 
rest  and  take  walks,  and  often  I  have  not  strength  enough  for  it. 
Sweet  spring,  perhaps  thou  wilt  restore  mel" 

To  Verhulst  he  wrote  on  May  28:  "The  time  during  which  you 
heard  nothing  from  me  was  a  bad  one  for  me.  I  was  often  very  ill. 
Dark  demons  dominated  me.  Now  I  am  rather  better  and  getting  to 
work  again,  which  for  months  I  have  been  unable  to  do." 

The  composer  took  restorative  drafts  of  that  prime  spiritual  tonic  — 
Sebastian  Bach,  and  turned  his  own  hand  to  counterpoint.  The  faith- 
ful Clara  was  as  always  at  his  side,  and  recorded  in  her  diary  her 
delight  when,  although  she  herself  could  not  produce  anything  better 
than  a  barely  acceptable  fugue,  **he  himself  has  been  seized  by  a 
regular  passion  for  fugues,  and  beautiful  themes  pour  from  him  while 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  one." 

The  mental  exercise  was  diverting  rather  than  nerve-straining.  It 
led  him  quietly  and  gradually  into  his  saving  world  of  musical  creation. 
Robert,  still  busy  with  his  fugues,  began  to  regain  his  old  confidence, 
and  wrote  to  Mendelssohn  in  July:  "I  am  very  much  behind,  and  have 
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Those  who  wish  to  submit  ptdntings  will  receive  application 
forms  on  request  at  the  Box  Office.  This  application  must  be 
returned  by  Monday^  December  5. 
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little  to  show  you.  But  I  have  an  inward  confidence  that  I  have  not 
been  quite  standing  still  in  music,  and  sometimes  a  rosy  glow  seems 
to  foretell  the  return  of  my  old  strength,  and  a  fresh  hold  upon  my 
art."  A  letter  of  July  gives  more  definite  promise:  "Drums  and  trum- 
pets have  been  sounding  in  my  head  for  several  days  (trumpets  in  C). 
I  do  not  know  what  will  come  of  it." 

What  came  of  it  was  the  Symphony  in  C,  which  took  such  strong 
hold  on  him  that  it  encroached  upon  another  joyful  task  —  the 
filling  out  of  the  concert  allegro  of  1840  into  a  full-sized  piano  con- 
certo, by  the  addition  of  two  movements. 

The  first  three  movements  of  the  C  major  symphony  came  into  being 
through  days  and  nights  of  work  in  the  latter  part  of  December.  "My 
husband,"  wrote  Clara  to  Mendelssohn  on  December  27,  "has  been 
very  busy  lately,  and  at  Christmas  he  delighted  and  surprised  me  with 
the  sketch  of  a  new  symphony;  at  present  he  is  music  pure  and  simple, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  him  —  but  I  like  him  like  thati" 

Clara  would  rejoice  as  delight  in  his  growing  score  would  possess 
his  thoughts  and  exclude  darker  fantasies:  "What  a  joyful  sensation 
it  must  be,"  she  wrote,  "when  an  abundant  imagination  like  his  bears 
one  to  higher  and  higher  spheres.  ...  I  am  often  quite  carried  away 
with  astonishment  at  my  Robertl  Whence  does  he  get  all  his  fire. 
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his  imagination,  his  freshness,  his  originality?  One  asks  that  again 
and  again,  and  one  cannot  but  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  elect,  to  be 
gifted  with  such  creative  power."  When  Schumann  wrote  to  Fischof 
of  this  symphony  that  it  "appears  more  or  less  clad  in  armor,"  his 
♦houghts  were  still  borne  down  by  the  associations  that  surrounded 
it.  The  music,  by  turn  gently  grave  and  openly  joyous,  is  a  life  affirma- 
tion in  every  part.  It  exorcises  dark  fears,  the  blankness  of  impotence 
and  depression.  It  becomes  a  triumphant  assertion  of  the  spirit  re- 
stored to  confident  power.  Wagner  spoke  not  only  for  himself  when 
he  wrote:  "We  should  make  a  grave  mistake,  if  we  thought  the  artist 
could  ever  conceive  save  in  a  state  of  profound  cheerfulness  of  soul." 
With  all  artists,  and  with  Schumann  in  exceptional  degree,  the  act  oi 
creation  was  fortification  for  "cheerfulness  of  soul."  "We  musiciansr 
as  you  are  aware,"  he  wrote  to  Hiller,  "often  dwell  on  sunny  heights, 
and  when  the  ugliness  of  life  oppresses  us,  it  is  the  more  painful.  .  .  . 
Outward  storms  have  driven  me  into  myself,  and  only  in  my  work  have 
I  found  compensation." 

The  dreadful  fact  which  Clara,  rejoicing  in  the  C  major  Symphony, 
was  unwilling  to  admit  was  that  the  shaping  music,  Robert's  apparent 
road  to  salvation,  was  also  the  road  to  new  and  threatening  exhaustion. 
As  he  consummated  the  adagio,  which  holds  the  most  impassioned  and 
deeply  wrought  pages  in  his  symphonies,  he  was  forced  to  put  his 
sheets  away  in  a  trembling  misery  of  acute  sensitivity.  At  last,  after 
more  enforced  postponements,  the  Symphony  was  completed  in  Octo- 
ber, and  duly  performed  at  Leipzig,  on  November  5,  by  Mendelssohn. 
Clara  did  not  perceive  the  beauty  of  her  husband's  latest  symphony 
in  its  full  force  until  a  performance  at  Zwickau  in  the  July  following, 
when  she  wrote:  "It  warms  and  inspires  me  to  an  especial  degree,  for 
it  has  a  bold  sweep,  a  depth  of  passion  such  as  are  to  be  found  nowhere 
in  Robert's  other  music!" 

[copyrighted] 
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Last  summer,  recognition  of  the  Esplanade  concerts  as 
a  public  service  to  Greater  Boston  came  from  the  business 
community.  It  is  most  gratifying  that  in  this  and  other 
ways  business  realizes  the  incalculable  asset  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  the  city. 
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FIEDLER 
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No  one  has  done  more  to  dispel  the 
fantastic  notion  that  classical  music 
is  a  dreary  and  solemn  business  than 
Arthur  Fiedler.  His  many  superb 
RCA  Victor  recordings  are  undeniable 
proof  that  music  can  live  and 
breathe  and— most  of  all— that 
it  can  be  the  very  essence  of  fun! 

**A  "New  Orthophonlc" High  Fidelity  recording. 
Nationally  Advertised  Prices. 
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♦♦Boston  Pops  Orchestra, 
Arthur  Fiedler,  Cond. 
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Fiedler  recordings  you'll  want  to  own! 
**Gaite  Parisienne  in  High  Fidelity 
(Offenbach);  Les  Patineurs  (Meyer- 
beer) Long  Play  (LM-1817)  $3.98 
**The  Family  All  Together.  Bolero, 
Warsaw  Concerto,  Clair  de  lune, 
others.  Long  Play  (LM-1879)  $3.98 


♦♦Boston  Pops  Orchestra, 
Arthur  Fiedler,  Cond. 
Long  Play  (LM-1919)  $3.98 


SEVENTY-FIFTH    SEASON    •   NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FIFTY-FIVE    AND    FIFTY-SIX 

Second  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  December  27 


Program 


ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Frescobaldi     Toccata 

Freely  transcribed  for  orchestra  by  Hans  Kindler 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  8,  in  F  major.  Op.  93 

I.  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto 

IV.  Allegro  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Rachmaninoff  Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini, 

for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  Op.  43 

Kodaly Dances  of  Galanta 


Soloist 
ALDO  CICCOLINI 

Mr.  Ciccolini  plays  the  Baldwin  Piano 


Performances  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week  on  Monday 

evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network.    The  Friday 

afternoon  concerts  at  2:15  and  Saturday  evening  concerts  at  8:3o  are 

broadcast  direct  by  Station  WGBH-FM. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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ARTHUR  FIEDLER  was  born  in  Boston,  December  17,  1894,  the 
son  of  Emanuel  Fiedler,  who  was  a  violinist  in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  from  1885  until  1910  and  likewise  a  member  of  the  original 
Kneisel  Quartet.  His  son  obtained  his  principal  musical  education 
at  the  Hochschule  in  Berlin.  He  became  a  member  of  this  Orchestra 
in  1915,  playing  violin  and  later  viola.  He  organized  the  Boston 
Sinfonietta  in  1927  and  in  1929  the  Esplanade  Concerts  which  under 
his  direction  have  attained  their  well-known  civic  importance.  It  was 
in  the  summer  of  1930  that  he  became  the  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra.  Since  1953,  he  has  travelled  across  the  country  each 
winter  with  a  "Boston  Pops  Tour  Orchestra,"  recruited  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  has  on  many  occasions  prepared  choruses  for  performances 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Fiedler  has  conducted 
innumerable  symphony  orchestras  as  guest,  notably  the  series  of  con- 
certs for  the  San  Francisco  Art  Commission  each  summer  since  1950, 
and  most  recently  the  Orchestra  of  Honolulu,  which  he  conducted 
on  November  29. 


TOCCATA 

By  GiROLAMO  Frescobaldi 

Born  in  Ferrara,  September  7,  1583;  died  in  Rome,  March  1,  1643 

Freely  transcribed  for  orchestra  by  Hans  Kindler 

Born  in  Rotterdam,  January  8,  1892;  died  in  Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island, 

August  30,  1949 


This  Toccata  by  Frescobaldi,  or  as  it  perhaps  should  be  stated,  "attributed  to 
Frescobaldi,"  was  first  performed  in  Kindler's  transcription  by  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  of  which  he  was  conductor,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  October  31, 
1937.  Published  in  1942,  this  orchestration  has  been  performed  elsewhere  and 
included  in  the  programs  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  by  Arthur  Fiedler. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum  and  strings. 

FRESCOBALDI  composed  many  toccatas  for  organ  and  for  cembalo. 
Whether  he  composed  this  one  in  theme  or  in  substance  remains 
to  be  confirmed.  A  "Toccata  by  Frescobaldi"  was  published  by  the 
Universal  Edition,  Vienna,  in  1925,  "arranged"  by  Caspar  Cassad6 
for  cello  and  piano.  The  music,  except  for  details  such  as  the  treat- 
ment of  the  solo  part,  is  identical  with  Hans  Kindler's  "free"  or- 
chestral transcription.  The  latter  was  published  by  Mills  Music,  Inc., 
in  1942,  and  the  fact  that  both  publications  carry  the  usual  copyright 
would  indicate  a  common  source.  Yet  Charles  L.  Cudworth,  Librarian 
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of  the  University  Music  School  in  Cambridge,  England,  has  fastened 
an  inquiring  eye  upon  this  piece  among  others  in  his  article,  "The 
Old  Spuriosity  Shop"  in  Notes  for  September,  1955.  He  writes:  "Fres- 
cobaldi's  Toccata  as  'arranged'  for  cello  and  piano  by  Caspar  Cassad6 
was  almost  certainly  composed  by  him.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Hans  Kindler 
also  'arranged'  the  piece  for  orchestra  has  been  offered  as  proof  that 
there  must  have  been  an  original  somewhere,  but  Kindler  to  his 
subsequent  embarrassment  worked  from  the  Cassad6  Edition."* 

An  inquiry  sent  to  Mr.  Cassado  in  Siena,  Italy,  has  just  brought  a 
reply.  Mr.  Cassad6  explains  that  the  Toccata  which  he  has  arranged 
for  cello  was  discovered  by  him  in  the  archives  of  La  Merced,  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Barcelona  where  his  father  was  for  a  long 
time  organist  and  Maestro  di  Cappella.  The  score  bore  the  title 
"Toccata'*  and  the  name  of  Frescobaldi,  and  was  presumably  a  copy, 
"originally  written  for  organ  solo."  Mr.  Cassado  adds:  "I  cannot  be 
absolutely  sure  whether  it  was  Frescobaldi  or  another  author  who 


♦  Mr.  Cudworth  has  questioned  in  the  same  article  the  authenticity  of  Mozart's  Sinfonia 
Concertante,  K.  297b,  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  November  11  and  12  last, 
on  the  evidence  of  its  musical  quality.  In  this  case  at  least  most  listeners  will  heartily 
disagree  with  him. 
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did  the  rest,  though  in  some  passages  one  can  easily  find  some  charac- 
teristic 'jrescohaldiane*  *\ 

This  Toccata  is  true  to  the  free,  improvisatory  form  of  the  key- 
board pieces  which  bore  its  name,  and  consists  mostly  of  lively  and 
vigorous  music  interspersed  with  relieving  slow  sections.  There  is  a 
"grave"  introduction,  set  forth  by  the  full  orchestra,  and  then  an 
allegro  giusto,  in  which  the  principal  subject  is  presented  in  fugal 
fashion,  at  first  by  the  strings.  A  "tranquil"  bridge  passage  reintro- 
duces the  theme  somewhat  altered  and  develops  it.  The  original 
introductory  subject  is  brought  back  and  developed  over  string  figures. 
The  "giusto"  theme  returns  to  bring  a  full-voiced  close. 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY  NO.  8,  in  F  major.  Op.  93 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December   16    (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,   1827 


Completed  in  1812,  the  Eighth  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  the 
Redoutensaal  in  Vienna,  February  27,   1814. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

BEETHOVEN  Completed  his  Eighth  Symphony,  according  to  the  in- 
scription on  the  autograph  score,  at  Linz,  October,  1812.  It  fol- 
lowed upon  the  Seventh  by  about  four  months  —  a  remarkably  short 
time  for  Beethoven.  Four  years  had  intervened  between  the  Sixth  Sym- 
phony and  the  Seventh,  and  a  still  greater  period,  a  full  decade, 
was  to  elapse  before  the  composer  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  would  turn 
definitely  to  his  Ninth.  The  Seventh  and  Eighth,  then,  were  a  sort  of 
pair,  complementing  each  other:  the  mating  of  exuberant,  inordinate 
energy  with  a  refined,  an  unassuming  distillation  of  that  same  exuber- 
ance. Professor  Tovey  divines  in  the  Beethoven  of  the  Eighth  "the 
unique  sense  of  power  which  fires  a  man  when  he  finds  himself  fit  for  a 
delicate  task  just  after  he  has  triumphed  in  a  colossal  one."  Wagner 
thus  compared  the  two  works:  "Nowhere  is  there  greater  frankness,  or 
freer  power  than  in  the  Symphony  in  A.  It  is  a  mad  outburst  of  super- 
human energy,  with  no  other  object  than  the  pleasure  of  unloosing 
it  like  a  river  overflowing  its  banks  and  flooding  the  surrounding 
country.  In  the  Eighth  Symphony  the  power  is  not  so  sublime,  though 
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it  is  still  more  strange  and  characteristic  of  the  man,  mingling  tragedy 
with  force  and  a  Herculean  vigor  with  the  games  and  caprices  of  a 
child."  Beethoven  was  never  more  "unbuttoned"  ("aufgeknopft'*)  than 
in  these  two  symphonies.  In  the  Seventh  his  mood  of  abandon  sought 
a  grander,  more  expansive  outlet.  In  the  Eighth,  turning  from  his 
"intoxication"  of  the  spirit,  he  bent  his  attention  upon  more  repose- 
ful beauties  of  his  art,  concentrating  upon  its  detail,  while  subjecting 
it  still  to  his  whimsical  mood. 

It  was  Beethoven's  custom  to  dream  out  the  beginnings  and  first 
contours  of  his  larger  works  in  the  fine  summer  weather,  taking 
his  sketchbooks  with  him  on  his  country  walks  —  to  write  them  in  full 
score  in  the  ensuing  winter  months.  The  Eighth  Symphony  was  an 
exception,  for  it  was  brought  to  its  conclusion  in  mid-October.  The 
sketchbooks  forbid  the  assumption  that  this  symphony  came  full- 
Hedged  into  being.*  It  was  with  his  simplest  themes  that  Beethoven 
took  the  most  laborious  pains.  The  naive  ingredients,  for  example, 
from  which  the  allegretto  of  the  Seventh,  or  the  choral  finale  of  the 
Ninth  were  built,  he  evolved  point  by  point  with  elaborate  care,  as 
if  the  gradual  shaping  of  the  elementary  melodic  phrase  were  a 
germinal  process  in  which  its  coming  florescence  was  already  implied. 
So,  the  themes  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  were  arrived  at  only  when 
page  after  page  had  been  covered  with  fumbling  notations.  Berlioz, 
sensing  in  the  Allegretto  scherzando  a  complete  spontaneity,  wrote 
that  it  "fell  from  heaven  straight  into  the  brain  of  its  author,"  and 
was  composed  "all  at  once"  ('tout  d'un  trait") .  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Beethoven  achieved  his  deceptive  "spontaneity"  in  this  case  only  after 


*  The  so-called  "Pettersches  Skizienbuch,"  in  which  are  intermingled  sketches  for  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies,  together  with  projects  unpursued — a  "symphony  without 
drums,"  pian©  concertos,  an  overture  on  Schiller's  "Ode  to  Joy,"  is  attributed  by  Thayer 
to  1809.  But  the  more  convincing  opinion  of  Nottebohm  ("Zweite  Beethoveniana")  places 
it  in   1812. 
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a  veritable  maze  of  sketches.  The  briefest  movement  in  all  the  nine 
symphonies,  it  holds  thematic  and  melodic  wealth  in  its  short  and 
suddenly  interrupted  course. 


Those  who  have  sought  in  this  symphony  a  reflection  of  Beethoven's 
life  at  the  time  have  run  into  much  difficulty.  There  is  no  lack  of 
data,  for  the  composer's  activities  and  whereabouts  in  the  summer  of 
1812  are  adequately  recorded.  The  chronicles  of  those  months,  as  care- 
fully laid  out  by  Thayer,  show  little  time  for  composition  and  less 
incentive  to  music  of  a  carefree  mood.  The  letter  to  the  "Unsterbliche 
Geliehte"  is  now  generally  placed  in  this  summer.  In  July,  Beethoven 
went  to  Toplitz  in  the  hope  of  a  cure  for  the  digestive  disorders  which 
harassed  him  in  these  months.  He  went  to  Karlsbad,  by  his  doctor's 
advice,  in  August.  It  was  there  that  he  met  Goethe.  He  also  tried 
Franzensbad,  but,  finding  no  improvement  in  his  health,  returned  to 
Toplitz.  There  he  saw  and  corresponded  with  Amalie  Sebald.  It  is  hard 
to  find,  as  Romain  Rolland  attempts  to  do,  an  inspiration  for  the 
symphony  in  this  episode.  By  the  tone  of  Beethoven's  letters  the 
affair  was  little  more  than  desultory.  He  was  merely  basking  for  the 
moment  in  the  charm  of  feminine  companionship.  Suddenly  he  de- 
parted for  Linz,  apparently  with  the  injudicious  purpose  of  break- 
ing up  an  alliance  between  his  brother  Johann  and  a  lady  by  the 
name  of  Therese  Obermeyer.  He  rowed  with  his  brother  in  vain; 
sought  the  aid  of  the  police  to  have  the  undesirable  Fraulein  expelled 
from  the  town.  The  composer  was  presently  informed  that  the  lady 
against  whom  he  was  directing  his  venom  had  become  his  sister-in-law, 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  had  to  endure  the  reproaches  of  his 
brother  for  having  pushed  him  into  an  unfortunate  marriage. 

Amidst  such  circumstances,  upon  which  it  is  futile  to  dwell,  did  the 
Eighth  Symphony  come  into  existence.  Work  upon  it  was  apparently 
begun  in  Toplitz,  continued  at  Karlsbad,  completed  at  Linz.  There 
Beethoven  lodged  in  his  brother's  house,  with  "a  delightful  view  of  the 
Danube,  with  its  busy  landing  place  and  the  lovely  country  beyond" 
to  mitigate  his  sordid  surroundings.  He  communed  with  his  sketches 
in  frequent  walks  to  and  from  Postlingberg  (so  Johann  Beethoven 
has  said).  The  inevitable  (and  fairly  simple)  conclusion  is  that  Bee- 
thoven, in  the  midst  of  his  most  productive  years,  with  pregnant 
themes  humming  in  his  head,  could  be  counted  upon  to  work  them 
out,  despite  physical  distress  and  every  preoccupation,  sordid  or  other- 
wise. Also  that  unhappiness  (for  he  was  tragically  unhappy  at  that 
time)  could  directly  beget  music  of  joyous  relief,  even  as  the  dark 
period  of  the  Heiligenstadt  testament  directly  begot  the  entirely 
smiling  Second  Symphony. 
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The  Eighth  Symphony  uses  the  modest  orchestra  of  the  Seventh. 
Neither  trumpets  nor  drums  are  called  for  in  the  second  movement. 
In  the  Finale  the  timpani  are  tuned  in  octaves  —  a  new  precedent.  The 
sketchbooks  indicate  that  Beethoven  considered  an  introduction  to 
the  first  movement.  He  abandoned  his  idea,  to  start  squarely  upon 
the  beat  with  his  first  theme,  setting  the  character  of  the  work  in  its 
graceful  melodic  simplicity.  This  movement,  like  the  rest,  does  not 
rely  upon  thematic  contrast.  The  development  is  rich  in  fanciful  in- 
volutions within  that  domain  of  the  musician's  art  where  words  have 
never  penetrated.  The  fine  coda  is  an  extension  of  the  original  one  to 
exactly  twice  its  length  (by  the  evidence  of  a  drum  part  used  in  the 
first  performance). 

The  allegretto  scherzando  supplants  anything  so  serious  as  a  slow 
movement.  The  light  staccato  chords  in  the  winds,  repeated  with 
clocklike  regularity,  are  associated  with  the  metronome,  then  called 
"chronometer,"  the  invention  of  Beethoven's  friend  Johann  Nepomuk 
Maelzel,  on  account  of  a  canon  written  by  Beethoven  on  the  same 
theme  and  sung  by  the  composer,  the  inventor,  and  a  group  of  friends 
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at  an  evening  party.  Thayer  disproves  Schindler's  vague  assertion 
that  the  party  and  the  canon  antedated  the  symphony.  It  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  written  upon  the  theme  of  the  completed  symphony. 
The  humor  of  the  allegretto  scherzando  is  of  the  desirable  sort  that 
makes  its  point  briefly  —  and  stops  there. 

The  tempo  di  menuetto  of  the  third  movement,  considerably  slower 
than  the  scherzo  form  which  by  that  time  Beethoven  had  so  fully  de- 
veloped, was  probably  conditioned  by  the  absence  of  a  true  slow  move- 
ment to  precede  it  —  repose  of  pace  was  aesthetically  required  before 
the  swift  finale.  One  recalls  Wagner's  paragraphs  in  his  brochure  on 
conducting,  wherein  he  takes  Mendelssohn  sharply  to  task  for  his 
rapid  tempo  in  conducting  this  movement. 

In  the  third  movement  Beethoven  was  as  brief  as  the  form  al- 
lowed; in  the  second  movement  he  was  briefer  than  form  allowed.  In 
the  allegro  vivace  he  let  his  galloping  fancy  carry  him  where  it  willed, 
to  exceeding,  and  entirely  pardonable,  lengths.  The  capricious  humor, 
withheld  in  the  third  movement,  reasserts  itself  with  delicate  and  airy 
grace  in  the  opening  pianissimo  measures.  The  fertility  and  invention 
of  the  movement  is  the  more  astonishing  for  the  mere  fragments  of 
themes  upon  which  the  whole  captivating  structure  is  built.  About  the 
"terrible  C-sharp"  which  so  greatly  disturbed  Sir  George  Grove,  Tovey 
has  this  to  say,  speaking  of  the  coda:   "With  all  its  originality  and 
wealth  there  has  so  far  been  no  puzzling  or  abnormal  feature  in  the 
movement,  with  one  glaring  exception.  What  on  earth  did  that  irrele- 
vant roaring  C-sharp  mean?  Thereby  hangs  a  tail,  viz.,  a  Coda  that  is 
nearly  as  long  as  the  whole  body  of  the  movement.  The  pun  is  not 
more  violent  than  Beethoven's  harmonic  or  enharmonic  jokes  on  this 
point.  .  .  .  Now  it  suddenly  appears  that  Beethoven  has  held  that  note 
in  store  wherewith  to  batter  at  the  door  of  some  immensely  distant 
key.  Out  bursts  the  theme,  then,  in  F-sharp  minor.  Can  we  ever  find  a 
way  home  again?  Well,  E-sharp  (or  F  natural)  is  the  leading  note  of 
this  new  key,  and  upon  E-sharp  the  trumpets  pounce,  and  hammer 
away  at  it  until  they  have  thoroughly  convinced  the  orchestra  that 
they  mean  it  for  the  tonic.  When  this  is  settled,  in  sails  the  radiant 
Second  Subject  again.  .  .  .Unquenchable  laughter  arises  among  the 
blessed  Gods.  The  laughter  has  all  the  vaults  of  heaven  wherein  to  dis- 
perse itself  and  to  gather  again  into  the  last  long  series  of  joyous  shouts 
which,   after  all   its  surprises,   bring   the  Symphony   to   its  end  as 
punctually  as  planets  complete  their  orbits." 

[copyrighted] 
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RHAPSODY  ON  A  THEME  OF  PAGANINI,  for  Piano  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  43 

By  Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff 

Born  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod,  April  2,  1873;  died  in  Beverly  Hills, 

California,  March  28,  1943 


Composed  in  1934,  Rachmaninoff's  Rhapsody  was  first  played  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  composer  as  soloist,  at  a  concert  in  Baltimore,  November  7,  of  the 
same  year.  The  only  previous  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
have  been  on  December  24,  25,  1937,  when  the  composer  was  the  soloist,  and 
February  27-28,  1948,  when  Artur  Rubinstein  was  soloist. 

The  Rhapsody  is  scored  for  the  following  orchestra:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes 
and  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  tambourine,  triangle,  cymbals,  drum,  bells,  harp  and  strings. 

RACHMANINOFF  added  this  work  to  his  four  concertos  for  piano  and 
orchestra*  in  the  summer  of  1934  (July  3-August  24) .  The  place 
was  Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  house  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  opposite  the 
Villa  "Tribschen,"  where  the  third  act  of  Siegfried  and  its  successor 
Gdtterddmmerung  were  composed. 

The  Rapsodie  is  nothing  less  than  a  series  of  twenty-four  varia- 
tions (the  manuscript  once  bore  the  subtitle  ''en  forme  de  Variations" 
but  the  composer  omitted  this  from  the  published  score) .  The  theme 


*  The  First,  in  F-sharp  minor,  an  early  work  —  in  fact  his  Opus  1  —  was  revised  by  him 
in  1917.  The  Second,  in  C  minor.  Op.  18,  was  composed  in  1900 ;  the  Third  in  1909 ;  the 
Fourth,  in  G  minor,  Op.  40,  in  1927.  The  First  Concerto  was  performed  by  this  orchestra 
December  16,  1904  (Carlo  Buonamici,  soloist),  and  again  (in  its  original  version)  at  a 
Monday  Evening  concert,  November  5,  1934  (Pauline  Danforth).  The  Second  Concerto  was 
performed  by  this  orchestra  in  New  York,  December  3,  1908  (Ossip  Gabrilowitsch )  :  in 
Boston,  December  17,  1909  (Rachmaninoff),  November  17,  1916  (Gabrilowitsch),  January 
31,  1919  (Rachmaninoff),  January  27,  1922  (Wilhelm  Bachaus),  April  12,  1935  (Walter 
Gieseking),  October  26,  1945  (Alexander  Brailowsky),  October  14,  1949  (Byron  Janis), 
November  27,  1953  (Zadel  Skolovsky).  The  Third  Concerto  was  first  played  at  these  concerts 
October  31,  1919  (Sergei  Rachmaninoff),  repeated  March  16,  1928  (Vladimir  Horowitz), 
December  20,  1935  (Sergei  Rachmaninoff),  April  10,  1941  and  March  3,  1944  (Vladimir 
Horowitz),  October  31,  1947  (Witold  Malcuzynski ) ,  November  5,  1948  (Vladimir  Horowitz), 
December  14,  1951  (Monique  de  la  Bruchollerie).  The  Fourth  Concerto  has  not  been 
performed   by  this  orchestra. 
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is  that  of  the  last  of  the  Twenty-jour  Caprices  for  Violin  Solo,  Op.  i, 
the  eminently  useful  one  on  which  Paganini  himself  composed  a  set 
of  variations,  and  likewise  the  one  which  provided  Brahms  with  the 
subject  for  his  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini  for  piano. 

The  twenty-four  variations  are  for  the  most  part  short;  certain  of 
them  have  features  which  invite  description.  An  introduction  of  nine 
measures  gives  hints  of  the  theme,  which  is  more  plainly  indicated  in 
the  first  variation  "Precedente."  There  follows  the  theme  itself,  at  first 
given  to  the  strings  and  taken  up  by  the  piano;  II.  L'Istesso  tempo  for 
the  piano  accompanied  by  the  winds  and  strings  in  turn;  III.  L'Istesso 
tempo;  IV.  Piu  vivo;  V.  Tempo  precedente;  VI.  L'Istesso  tempo,  with 
a  piano  figuration  pianissimo;  VII.  Meno  mosso,  a  tempo  moderato 

(in  this  variation  the  piano  introduces  the  familiar  tones  of  the  Dies 
Irae  with  accompaniment  based  upon  the  main  theme);  VIII.  Tempo 
I  (a  brilliant  variation  with  large  piano  chords) ;  IX.  L'Istesso  tempo 

(in  a  light  rhythmic  6-8) ;  X.  Again  the  Dies  Irae  is  heard  in  the  solo 
part,  rising  to  a  fortissimo  climax;  XL  Moderato  (with  cadenza-like 
chromatics  and  arpeggios  for  the  piano) ;  XII.  Tempo  di  minuetto; 
XIII.  Allegro;  XIV.  L'Istesso  tempo;  XV.  Introduced  by  27  measures 
for  the  piano   alone  piu  vivo,   scherzando;   XVI.  Allegretto;   XVII. 

(built  upon  a  piano  figuration  in  12-8  rhythm) ;  XVIII.  Andante 
cantabile,  introducing  a  melodic  episode  for  the  unaccompanied 
piano;  XIX.  L'Istesso  tempo;  XX.  Un  poco  piu  vivo;  XXI.  Un  poco 
piu  vivo;  XXII.  Un  poco  piu  vivo  (alia  breve)  —  a  long  variation 
opening  with  march-like  staccato  chords  for  the  piano;  XXIII. 
L'Istesso  tempo;  this  variation  of  increasing  brilliance  leads  to  XXIV, 
a  brilliant  culmination  in  which  the  Dies  Irae  is  sounded  forth  fortis- 
simo by  the  brass  and  strings. 
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ALDO  CICCOLINI 

Born  in  Naples,  Italy,  August  15,  1925,  Aldo  Ciccolini  studied  at  the 
Naples  Conservatory,  graduating  in  1940,  and  made  his  debut  in  1942 
at  the  Teatro  San  Carlo.  His  career  was  delayed  by  the  war  conditions 
until  1947,  when  he  played  in  various  European  cities.  In  1949  he  took 
the  first  prize  in  the  Marguerite  Long-Jacques  Thibaud  contest  in 
Paris.  It  was  in  1950  that  he  first  crossed  the  Atlantic,  appearing 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  15-16  of  that  year. 
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TO  ALL  THOSE  WHO  ATTEND  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS 

Won't  you  help  celebrate  the  75th  Anniversary 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  becoming 
one  of  its  Friends? 

The  Anniversary  is  an  appropriate  time  to  re- 
flect that  no  cultural  institution  can  finance  itself 
today  on  earned  income  alone.  What  it  produces 
cannot  be  paid  for  by  the  "consumer".  Consider 
the  following  facts:  the  cost  of  each  concert  aver- 
ages $8,500;  each  concert  earns  roughly  $7,100;  the 
$1,400  difference  must  be  made  up  from  endow- 
ment income  and  the  gifts  of  Friends.  Remember- 
ing that  there  were  207  concerts  last  season,  and 
that  the  endowment  income  was  about  $50,000, 
you  will  discover  that  approximately  $250,000  is 
needed  to  make  up  the  difference. 

A  pledge  slip  is  attached  for  your  convenience. 

HENRY  B.  CABOT 

President, 
The  Board  of  Trustees 


To  the  Trustees  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

I  ASK  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  year  1955-56  and  I  pledge  the  sum  of  $ for  the 

current  support  of  the  Orchestra,  covered  by  check  herewith  or 
payable  on 

Name    

Address  

Checks  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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DANCES  OF  GALANTA 

By   ZOLTAN    KODALY 
Born  at  Kecskemet,  Hungary,  December  16,  1882 


This  work,  Galdntai  tdncok,  was  composed  in  1933  and  first  performed  by  the 
Budapest  Philharmonic  Society  in  1934,  the  score  having  been  dedicated  to  that 
orchestra  on  its  80th  anniversary. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  a  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bas- 
soons, 4  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  small  drum,  triangle,  bells  and  strings. 

THE  music,  compiled  of  dance  tunes  of  a  particular  kind  and  origin, 
is  in  seven  sections  played  continuously,  and  each  usually  intro- 
duced by  a  woodwind  solo.  The  third  of  these  sections,  an  andante 
maestoso  for  the  full  orchestra,  recurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  piece. 
The  following  paragraph  is  printed  in  the  score: 

Galanta  is  a  small  Hungarian  market-town  known  to  the  travellers 
from  Vienna  to  Budapest,  where  the  composer  passed  seven  years  of 
his  childhood.  There  existed  at  that  time  a  famous  gypsy  band  which 
has  since  disappeared.  Their  music  was  the  first  "orchestral  sonority" 
which  came  to  the  ear  of  the  child.  The  forebears  of  these  gypsies  were 
already  known  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Around  the  year  1800 
some  books  of  Hungarian  dances  were  published  in  Vienna,  one  of 
which  contained  music  "after  several  gypsies  from  Galantha."  They 
have  preserved  the  old  Hungarian  traditions.  In  order  to  continue  it 
the  composer  has  taken  his  principal  subjects  from  these  old  editions. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  themes  which  Kodaly  has  used  for  his 
Dances  of  Galanta  were  those  which,  in  his  childhood,  first  influenced 
him  in  the  direction  of  his  life's  work:  to  search  out,  record,  and  in  his 
own  way  to  utilize  the  music  native  to  his  people.  It  was  as  a  baby 
(in  1884)  that  he  was  taken  to  Galanta,  a  small  community  in  the 
Comitat  of  Pozsony  on  the  road  between  Vienna  and  Budapest.  There 
was  chamber  music  in  the  home,  where  his  parents  both  played.  When 
in  1891  his  family  moved  to  the  town  of  Nagyszombat,  the  study  of 
music  was  added  to  his  regular  schooling.  He  learned  to  play  the 
piano  and  the  violin,  sang  in  the  cathedral  choir  and  gained  access 
to  scores.  Later  the  home  performances  of  quartets  were  wanting  a 
'cello  and  he  learned  that  instrument  forthwith.  This  early  experi- 
ence became  the  basis  of  his  unusual  musical  versatility.  From  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  has  composed  profusely  in  all  forms,  particularly 
in  choral  music  of  religious  character. 

In  1900  he  entered  the  University  of  Budapest  and  shortly  came 
under  the  direction  of  Hans  Koessler  at  the  Budapest  Academy  of 
Music.  He  became  increasingly  interested  in  Magyar  music  and  in 
1905  made  his  first  planned  attempt  to  trace  it  to  its  sources.  Travel- 
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ing  through  the  countryside  of  Hungary,  he  collected  many  folk 
melodies  in  notation.  In  the  following  year  he  joined  forces  with 
another  young  man  in  the  same  quest:  Bela  Bart6k.  The  two  of  them 
gathered  folk  tunes  and  jointly  published  a  small  group  of  them 
{Magyar  Nepdolak,  1907).  Each  has  continued  in  this  project  for 
the  assembling,  clarification,  and  publication  of  the  music  indigenous 
to  Hungary.  The  collaboration  of  these  two  aimed  toward  a  far  more 
comprehensive  collection,  with  a  description  of  their  methods,  and  an 
analysis  of  their  findings.  The  labors  of  the  two  continued,  jointly  or 
separately,  through  the  period  of  Bartok's  life,  and  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  folk  material  at  different  times,  often  in  the  periodical 
Ethnographia.  Eventually  (and  tardily)  the  Hungarian  Academy  of 
Science  took  the  responsibility  of  publication.  After  a  series  of  delays, 
the  last  of  which  was  the  War,  a  first  volume,  A  Magyar  Nepzene, 
Tara,  appeared  in  1951  —  a  collection  of  children's  game  songs. 

Kodaly  has  composed  industriously  throughout  his  life.  In  1907  he 
spent  some  time  in  Paris  studying  under  Widor  and  coming  definitely 
under  the  influence  of  Debussy  and  French  Impressionism.  He  made 
a  visit  to  America  in  1946,  then  conducting  his  music  with  the  or- 
chestras of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 


Sanders  Theatre      .     Cambridge 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


THIRD  CONCERT 
Tuesday  Evenings  January  //,  1956 
at  8.30  o'clock 
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In  an  informative  contribution  to  the  new  Grove's  Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians,  John  S.  Weissmann  has  written  in  part: 

"The  most  important  influence  on  Kodaly's  idiom  was  Magyar  folk 
music.  It  is  often  believed  that  Hungarian  music  and  Kodaly's  lan- 
guage are  interchangeable,  that  his  style  could  be  defined  as  Oriental 
subject-matter  expressed  by  Occidental  methods.  This  is,  at  best,  only 
partly  true.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Kodaly  was  a  composer 
of  considerable  individuality  and  technical  accomplishment  before 
the  influence  of  folk  music  emerged  in  his  works.  Recognizing  the 
necessity  of  a  new  departure,  he  found  in  folk  music  the  source  of  an 
individual  language  that  preserves  the  character  of  an  original  na- 
tional style.  Folk  music  provided  an  inspiration  to  his  musical  in- 
vention; and  since  melody  is  the  most  conspicuous  element  in  Koddly's 
music,  it  is  there  that  the  new  impulses  were  primarily  assimilated. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  particular  factors  deriving  from  the 
characteristic  patterns  of  Magyar  folk  music  which  enrich  his  melodic 
idiom:  the  typical  cadential  formulae  consisting  of  falling  fourths  or 
rising  whole  tones;  the  prominence  of  the  interval  of  the  fourth;  the 
frequency  of  static  passages  and  repeated  notes  in  the  shape  of  melody. 
Apart  from  these  influences  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  Kodaly's 
music,  viewed  in  its  entirety,  are  as  follows:  it  is  a  classic  art  because 
the  component  structural  factors  are  always  proportionate  to  the 
whole,  especially  in  regard  to  formal  balance.  In  general  his  music  is 
of  a  free,  rhapsodic  character,  in  which  decorative  patterns,  play  an 
important  part,  particularly  in  his  instrumental  idiom.  His  formal 
designs  are  relatively  easily  comprehensible;  refraining  from  exaggera- 
tion and  experiments,  he  retains  the  traditional  precepts  of  musical 
architecture  even  in  his  most  complex  works." 

The  difficulties  which  Kodaly  has  encountered  in  his  quest  have 
been  described  by  Adjoran  Atvos*: 

"It  was  a  heroic  task,  far  more  taxing  than  that  of  other  explorers 
of  folk  music.  For  it  should  be  understood  that  no  people  on  earth 
are  as  unmusical  as  the  Magyars.  Meeting  in  a  convivial  spirit  they  do 
not  sing;  they  whoop  it  up.  No  one  in  Hungary  has  ever  heard 
peasants  singing  quietly,  much  less  in  harmony.  Each  voice  impro- 
vises its  own  variations.  Every  air  is  differently  interpreted  by  different 
people.  It  requires  a  rare  knack  indeed,  and  courageous  labor,  to  trace 
one's  way  through  this  muddle  of  melody."  .  .  .  Atvos  describes  the 
composer  as  "a  man  of  reserve,  generally  morose  and  even  brusque.  He 
is  calm  in  appearance,  with  an  almost  Christ-like  face.  He  is  by  no 
means  the  ideal  professor,  for  he  lacks  patience  and  pedantry,  and 
believes  that  the  student  should  follow  his  own  inclinations.  Though 
ready  to  assist,  he  refuses  to  guide." 


*  "Magyar  Explorers,"  League  of  Composers'   Review,  April,   1925. 

[COPYRIGHfED] 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Berlioz  "Fantastic  Symphony" 

Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"   (complete) 

"Summer  Nights"  (De  Los  Angeles) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  (complete) 
Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Rubinstein) 

Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Fiolin  Concerto  No.  1  (Menuiiin) 
Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Brailowsky) 
Detussy  "The  Blessed  Damozel"  (De  Los  Angeles) 
Handel  "Water  Music"  Suite  (arr.  Harty) 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  104 
Honegger  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Lalo  Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Menotti  Violin  Concerto   (Spivakovsky) 
Mozart  Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"    (complete) 

"La  Valse" 

"Pavane  for  a  Dead  Princess" 

"Rapsodie  Espagnole" 
Roussel  "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 
Saint-Saens  Overture  to  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (Brailowsky) 
Schuhert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Overture  to  "Genoveva" 

Symphony  No.  1 
Strauss  "Don  Quixote"  (Soloist,  Piatigorsky) 
Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto   (Milstein) 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKT 

Bach  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  Mozart    "Eine    kleine    Nachtmusik"; 

6;  Suites  Nos.  1,  4  Serenade  No.   10,  for  Woodwinds; 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  9  Symphonies  Nos.  86,  "Linz";  39 

Berlioz  "Harold  in  Italy"  Prokofleff  "Classical"  Symphony ;  "Lt. 

(Primrose)  Kjje"   Suite;   "Romeo  and   Juliet," 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3 ;  Violin  Con-  Suite    No.    2 ;     Symphony    No.    5 ; 

certo  (Heifetz)  Violin  Concerto  No.  2   (Heifetz) 

Copland  "A   Lincoln   Portrait";   "Ap-  Rachwaninoff  "Ifile  of  the  Dead" 

palachian  Spring";  "El  Salon  Mex-  ^^^^i    "Bolero";    "Ma    M6re    L'Oye" 

i(*<>"  Suite 

Hanson  Symphony  No.  3  Schubert  Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Un- 

Harris  Symphony  No.  3  finished" 

/la^^n  Symphonies  Nos.  92.  "Oxford";  .       gyj^phonies  Nos.  2.  5 

94,   "Surprise"  ^^              „    .'          t       »» 

Khatchaturian  Piano  Concerto  Strauss,  R.     Don  Juan 

(Kapell)  Tchaikovsky    Serenade    m    C;    Sym- 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  phonies  Nos.   4,   5 

ian"  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  PIERRE  MONTETJX 

Liszt  "Les  Preludes" 

Mozart  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,  18  (Lili  Kratjs) 

ScriaUn  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 

Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  6,  "Path^tique" 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky  "L'Histoire  du  Soldat" ;  Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  Long  Play    (SSy^   r.p.m.)    and    (iB 
some  cases)  45  r.p.m. 


l60  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 
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BALDWIN   GRAND    PIANOS    •    ACROSONIC    SPINET   AND    CONSOLE   PIANOS 
HAMILTON  STUDIO  PIANOS    •     BALDWIN  AND  ORGA- SONIC  ELECTRONIC  ORGANS 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  I88I  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


SEASON 

Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  \3hCarvard  University^ 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy- fifth  Season,  1955-1956) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate   Conductor 


Violins 


Richard  Burgin 
Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 

George   Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 
Vladimir  ResnikofiE 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Shermont 

Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Leo    Panasevich 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
James   Nagy 

Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 

Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 
William   Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

Jesse  Ceci 
Noah  Bielski 

Alfred  Schneider 
Joseph  Silverstein 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Gaston  Dufresne 
Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 

Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 


PERSONNEL 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 

Eugen   Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 

John  Fiasca 

Violoncellos 
Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 

Karl  Zeise 
Josef  Zimbler 

Bernard  Parronchi 
Leon   Marjollet 

Martin  Hoherman 
Louis  Berger 

Richard   Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean   Devergie 
John   Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valeric 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

£b  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzco 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  \^oisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kabila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 
Charles  Smith 
Harold  Farberman 
Harold  Thompson 

Piano 
Bernard  Zighera 

Librarians 
Leslie  Rogers 
Victor  Alpert,  Ass't 
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Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  [Harvard  University] 


SEVENTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  1955-1956 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Third  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  January  17 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  trustees  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 
Henry  B.  Cabot  .         President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan  .  Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .  Treasurer 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Jr.  C.  D.  Jackson 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Palfrey  Perkins 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Charles  H.  Stockton 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Edward  A.  Taft 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Lewis  Perry 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
G.  W.  Rector    /   Assistant  J.  J.  Brosnahan,  Assistant  Treasurer 

N.  S.  Shirk  (  Managers  Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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MUNCH 


...and  he's  on  KC<A  y  1C>«  1  Oiv records! 


In  his  book  I  Am  a  Conductor 
Charles  Munch  wrote,  "Let  no  one  be 
astonished  then  that  I  consider  my 
work  a  priesthood,  not  a  profession.  It 
is  not  too  strong  a  word.  And  like  all 
sacred  callings,  that  of  the  conductor 
supposes  a  total  self-renunciation 
and  a  profound  humility." 


••^  "New  Orlhophonle"  High  Fidelity  recording, 
nationally  Advertised  Prices, 


**Boston  Symph.,  Munch. 
With  Chorus,  Shaw,  Dir. 
Long  Play  (LM-1893}  $3.98 


**Bo$ton  Symph.  Oich., 
Charles  Munch,  Conductor. 
Long  Play  (LM-1900)  $3.98 


Other  recordings  by  Munch: 
**The  Damnation  of  Faust 
(Berlioz)  (Complete).  Three  Long 
Play  records  (LM-6114)  $11.98. 
** Romeo  and  Juliet  (Berlioz) 
(Complete).  Two  Long  Play  records 
(LM-6011)  $7.98 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH    SEASON    •    NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FIFTY-FIVE    AND    FIFTY-SIX 


Third  Concert 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  January  17 


Program 


Mozart Sinfonia  Concertante,  tor  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn 

and  Bassoon,   K.   297b 

Oboe:  Ralph  Gomberg  Horn:  James  Stagliano 

Clarinet:  Gino  Cioffi  Bassoon:  Sherman  Walt 

I.    Allegro 
II.     Adagio 
III.     Andantino  con  Variazioni 

Strauss  ....  "Don  Juan,"  Tone  Poem  (after  Nikolaus  Lenau) ,  Op.  20 

INTERMISSION 

Piston Symphony  No.  6 

I.  Fluendo  espressivo 

II.  Leggerissimo  vivace 

III.  Adagio  sereno 

IV.  Allegro  energico 

(Composed  for  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

Berlioz Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival",  Op.  9 


Performances  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week  on  Monday 

evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network.    The  Friday 

afternoon  concerts  at  2:15  and  Saturday  evening  concerts  at  8:3o  are 

broadcast  direct  by  Station  WGBH-FM. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SINFONIA  CONCERTANTE  in  E-flat,  for  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn 
AND  Bassoon,  with  Orchestra,  K.  297b   (Appendix,  No.  9) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,   1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


Composed  in  Paris  between  April  5  and  20,  1778,  the  score  of  this  work  dis- 
appeared without  performance.  A  copy  was  found  in  the  State  Library  in  Berlin 
and  was  published  in  the  collected  edition  of  Mozart's  works  in  1886.  It  was  also 
edited  by  Professor  Friedrich  Blume  for  the  Eulenburg  edition  of  miniature 
scores  in  1928. 

The  accompanying  orchestra  calls  for  2  oboes,  2  horns,  and  strings. 

THIS  music  is  the  very  definition  of  the  title  (which  is  more  accurate 
than  " Konzertantes  Quartett"  as  it  was  first  published) .  Like  the 
Konzertante  Sinfonie  for  Violin  and  Viola  (K.  364) ,  it  is  sym- 
phonic in  its  expanse,  in  the  character  of  the  development.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  a  concerto  grosso  by  the  setting  of  the  solo  quartet, 
which  is  a  sort  of  concertino  against  the  orchestral  tutti.  The  quartet 
is  a  unified  group  rather  than  a  succession  of  soloists  —  a  Harmonie- 
musik,  where  the  individual  voices  are  alternated,  blended,  interlaced, 
backed  by  the  accompanying  orchestra  or  relieved  by  the  predominant 
string  tone  of  the  tutti.  Only  in  the  adagio,  where  the  melodic  line  is 
lengthened  in  time,  does  each  soloist  have  his  extended  phrase  while 
accompanied  by  his  fellows. 

The  first  movement,  which  is  the  longest,  is  thematically  rich  and 
tends  to  prolong  the  development  by  the  varied  possibilities  of  color 
combination  and  alternation  which  the  composer  has  given  himself. 
The  long  "cadenza"  before  the  close  is  not  used  for  virtuoso  display  but 
is  a  sort  of  coda  where  the  group  as  a  group  demands  the  sole  attention. 
The  slow  movement  is  signified  by  Einstein  as  in  reality  an  andante 
rather  than  an  adagio.  The  solo  players  carry  the  melody  in  turn,  the 
bassoon  providing  in  one  place  a  sort  of  dulcet  "Alberti  bass"  to  the 
higher  instruments. 

The  variation  finale  naturally  permits  solo  virtuosity  to  come  to  the 
fore,  but  always  in  a  musically  integrated  way.  The  ten  variations 
give  special  solo  opportunities  to  the  oboe  or  clarinet  or  the  two 
together.  The  second  variation  gives  the  bassoon  special  opportunities 
and  the  eighth  provides  a  duet  by  a  melodic  bassoon  and  an  ornamental 
oboe  in  arpeggios.  The  horn  has  no  extensive  solos,  but  its  function 
is  by  no  means  subordinated.  Each  variation  is  rounded  off  by  a  re- 
curring refrain  from  the  tutti.  At  last  there  is  an  adagio  passage  and 
an  allegro  coda  in  a  tripping  6/8. 

The  Sinfonia  Concertante  has  had  a  curious  history.  Mozart  wrote 
it  on  his  visit  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  for  performance  by  four 
eminent  wind  players,  three  of  them  from  Mannheim  which  he  had 
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lately  visited.  The  score  was  lost  (under  suspicious  circumstances)  and 
not  performed,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  players  and  the  disappointment 
of  the  composer.  Mozart  must  have  thought  well  of  the  work,  for  six 
months  later  he  wrote  to  his  father  from  Nancy,  "I  have  it  fresh  in 
my  memory  and  as  soon  as  I  am  home  I  will  write  it  out  again."  This 
is  interesting  as  a  remark  from  Mozart.  Unlike  such  a  composer  as 
Mendelssohn,  who  held  a  manuscript  score  unpublished  for  years  and 
memorized  every  note  of  it,  Mozart  composed  with  apparent  speed  and 
finality  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "Haffner"  Symphony,  was  apt  soon 
to  forget  what  he  had  written.  This  Sinfonia  Concertante  proves  the 
contrary.  Mozart  must  indeed  have  rewritten  the  piece  from  memory 
since  the  score  was  later  copied  by  an  unknown  hand  and  found  in  the 
Berlin  Staatsbibliotek  among  the  manuscripts  of  Otto  Jahn  (but  before 
his  death  in  1869) .  Jahn  had  mentioned  the  work  in  his  three-volume 
Life  as  lost.  The  copy  shows  the  oboe  and  clarinet  as  the  high  solo 
voices  instead  of  the  flute  and  oboe  of  the  original  as  mentioned  by 
Mozart.  Mozart  would  have  found  no  clarinet  in  Paris.  He  may  have  re- 
written the  score  for  Munich  where  players  on  that  instrument  were 
available. 

This  story  would  cast  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  the  piece.  Yet 
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the  reliable  authorities  express  no  doubt  about  it,  relying  as  they  must 
upon  the  quality  of  the  music.  Let  any  doubters  listen  to  a  single 
passage:  the  gentle  falling  off  of  the  main  theme  in  the  slow  movement 
which  recurs  at  the  close  (the  Duke  in  Twelfth  Night  might  have 
called  it  a  "dying  fall").  There  are  also  the  numberless  deft  turns  in 
the  development  of  the  first  movement,  the  characteristic  woodwind 
treatment  in  the  variations. 

The  music  in  each  movement  has  a  gleam  of  immortality  about  it. 
Saint-Foix  considers  this  Mozart's  "first  great  symphonic  work  .  .  . 
dominating  like  an  isolated  and  formidable  eminence  all  contemporary 
music  including  Mozart's  own."  Einstein  lists  it  in  the  Anhang  of  the 
Catalog  as  among  the  "lost  and  partly  recovered  works,"  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  "autograph  may  still  be  found."  Dr.  Friedrich  Blume, 
in  his  introduction  to  the  Eulenburg  score,  remarks,  "The  joyous 
spirit,  the  truly  Mozartean  handling  of  the  woodwind  colors,  the  rich 
invention  in  the  first  movement,  the  contemplative  sweetness  of  the 
second,  the  insouciance  [Unbekiimmerheit]  of  the  variations,  all  these 
points  speak  for  themselves."* 

The  visit  of  Mozart  to  Paris  in  the  Spring  of  1778  was  for  the  young 
man  both  tragic  and  discouraging.  It  was  tragic  because  his  mother, 
with  whom  he  had  taken  lodgings,  was  ailing  and  despondent  and 
died  on  July  3,  leaving  him  with  the  sad  necessity  of  informing  his 
father  at  Salzburg.  The  situation  was  discouraging  because,  hoping 
for  recognition  and  success  in  the  French  capital,  he  obtained  neither 
and  returned  home  on  September  26  a  poor  Austrian  lad  with  no 
prospects  whatever,  having  been  given  by  no  means  the  hearing  he 
deserved. 

Musically  speaking,  his  journey  had  proved  tremendously  stimulat- 
ing. He  had  visited  Mannheim,  which  was  reputed  to  have  the  best 

*  A  dissenting  voice  is  that  of  Charles  L.  Cudworth,  Librarian  of  the  University  Music 
School  in  Cambridge,  England,  who  writes  in  an  article,  "The  Old  Spuriosity  Shop"  in  Notes, 
September,  1955,  "Einstein  restored  this  rather  doubtful  work  to  the  main  body  of  Kochel, 
apparently  considering  it  genuine,  but  many  good  judges  are  still  suspicious  of  its  authentic- 
ity. It  may  perhaps  contain  Mozartean  thematic  material  reworked  by  some  unknown 
arranger."   Mr.    Cudworth   does   not   name   the    "many   good   judges." 
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orchestra  in  the  world,  and  found  in  Paris  three  famous  woodwind 
players  from  Mannheim:  the  oboist  Frederick  Ramm,  a  flutist  named 
Wendling  and  a  bassoonist,  Ritter.  Johannes  Stich,  who  also  used  the 
name  Giovanni  Punto,  considered  a  French  horn  player  without  equal, 
was  also  there.f 

Mozart  composed  for  these  four  his  Sinfonia  Concertante  and  sold 
it  to  Le  Gros,  the  director  of  the  Concert  Spirituel,  the  ultra-aristo- 
cratic subscription  series  given  in  Lent  when  the  theatres  were  closed. 
(It  was  the  Concert  Spirituel  which  later  performed  symphonies  of 
Haydn  and  which  ultimately  vanished  in  the  tides  of  the  French 
Revolution.)  Mozart  had  arrived  in  Paris  with  very  little  money  and 
no  immediate  prospects.  He  found  in  the  Baron  Grimm  his  one  in- 
fluential friend  who  obtained  for  him  a  commission  to  write  some 
choral  numbers,  and  music  for  a  ballet  Les  Petits  Riens  the  produc- 
tion of  which  gave  him  no  credit.  The  Baron  introduced  him  to  Le 
Gros,  a  gentleman  in  whom  French  "politesse"  ran  ahead  of  honest 
good  intentions.  It  was  for  Le  Gros  that  Mozart  wrote  the  so-called 
"Paris"  Symphony  (K.  297)  which  did  get  performed  and  made  an 
impression  on  its  audience.  He  also  wrote  for  Le  Gros  the  Sinfonia 
Concertante.  Le  Gros  left  the  score  lying  on  his  desk  when  it  should 
have  been  with  the  copyist,  and  when  the  time  for  its  performance 
arrived  it  had  simply  disappeared.  Mozart  was  offended,  but  more  or 
less  forgave  Le  Gros  when  he  was  asked  for  a  symphony  —  which,  need- 
less to  say,  he  promptly  provided.  In  a  letter  to  his  father,  Mozart  de- 


t  Both  Punto  and  Ramm  were  later  known  to  Beethoven  in  Vienna.  It  was  for  Punto  (he 
was  a  Bohemian :  Jan  Vaclav  Stich,  1748-1803 )  that  Beethoven  wrote  his  Horn  Sonata, 
which  was  performed  by  the  two  in  1800.  "Punto,"  wrote  Thayer,  "gave  Beethoven  a  new 
revelation  of  the  powers  and  possibilities  of  the  horn."  Thayer  also  called  him  "unrivaled  by 
any  predecessor  or  contemporary,  but  as  a  composer  he  was  beneath  criticism."  Ries  has 
related  an  anecdote  about  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Quintet  for  Piano  and  Winds  with 
Ramm   as   soloist : 

"In  the  last  Allegro  there  are  several  holds  before  the  theme  is  resumed.  At  one  of  these 
Beethoven  suddenly  began  to  improvise,  took  the  Rondo  for  a  theme  and  entertained  himself 
and  the  others  for  a  considerable  time,  but  not  the  other  players.  They  were  displeased  and 
Ramm  even  very  angry.  It  was  really  very  comical  to  see  them,  momentarily  expecting  the 
performance  to  be  resumed,  put  their  instruments  to  their  mouths  only  to  put  them  down 
again.  At  length  Beethoven  was  satisfied  and  dropped  into  the  Rondo.  The  whole  company 
was  transported  with  delight." 
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scribes  an  encounter  with  Le  Gros:  "M.  Le  Gros  came  into  the 
room  and  said,  *It  is  really  quite  wonderful  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  again.'  'Yes,  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do.'  *I  hope  you  will  stay 
to  lunch  with  us  today?'  *I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  am  already  engaged.' 
*M.  Mozart,  we  really  must  spend  a  day  together  again  soon.'  'That 
will  give  me  much  pleasure.'  A  long  pause;  at  last,  'A  propos,  will  you 
not  write  a  grand  symphony  for  me  for  Corpus  Christi?'  'Why  not?' 
'Can  I  then  rely  on  this?'  'Oh  yes,  if  I  may  rely  with  certainty  on  its 
being  performed  and  that  it  will  not  have  the  same  fate  as  my  Sin- 
fonia  C oncer tante.'  Then  the  dance  began.  He  excused  himself  as  well 
as  he  could,  but  did  not  find  much  to  say."  If  carelessness  and  not 
intrigue  was  behind  this,  it  was  no  less  unpardonable. 

[copyrighted] 


'DON  JUAN/'  Tone  Poem   (after  Nikolaus  Lenau)  ,  Op.  20 

By  Richard  Strauss 
Born  in  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  died  in  Garmisch,  Sept.  8,  1949 


Don  Juan  was  published  in  1890,  and  dedicated  "to  my  dear  friend  Ludwig 
Thuille."  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  took  place  at  Weimar  under  the 
composer's  direction,  November  11,  1889.  Arthur  Nikisch  led  the  first  American 
performance  at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert,  October  31,  1891. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  cymbals,  triangle,  bells,  harp  and  strings. 

THE  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  at  Weimar  acquired  in  the 
autumn  of  1889  an  "assistant  Kapellmeister"  whose  proven  abil- 
ities belied  his  years.  Richard  Strauss  was  then  only  twenty-five,  but 
he  had  taken  full  charge  of  the  Meiningen  Orchestra  for  a  season 
(1885-86),  and  then  had  taken  subordinate  control  at  the  Munich 
Opera.  As  a  composer  he  had  long  made  his  mark,  and  from  orthodox 
beginnings  had  in  the  last  three  years  shown  a  disturbing  tendency 
to  break  loose  from  decorous  symphonic  ways  with  a  "Symphony"  — 
Aus  Italien,  and  a  "Tone  Poem"  —  Macbeth.  He  had  ready  for 
his  Weimar  audience  at  the  second  concert  of  the  season  a  new  tone 
poem,  Don  Juan,  which  in  the  year  1889  was  a  radical  declaration 
indeed.  If  many  in  the  auditorium  were  dazed  at  this  headlong  music, 
there  was  no  resisting  its  brilliant  mastery  of  a  new  style  and  its 
elaborate  instrumentation.  There  were  five  recalls  and  demands  for  a 
repetition.  Hans  von  Biilow,  beholding  his  protege  flaunting  the  colors 
of  the  anti-Brahms  camp,  was  too  honest  to  withhold  his  enthusiasm. 
He  wrote  to  his  wife:  "Strauss  is  enormously  popular  here.  His  Don 
Juan,  two  days  ago,  had  a  most  unheard-of  success."  And  producing 
it  at  Berlin  a  year  later,  he  wrote  to  its  creator,  "Your  most  grandiose 
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Don  Juan  has  taken  me  captive."  Only  the  aging  Dr.  Hanslick  re- 
mained unshaken  by  the  new  challenger  of  his  sworn  standards.  He 
found  in  it  "a  tumult  of  dazzling  color  daubs,"  whose  composer  "had 
a  great  talent  for  false  music,  for  the  musically  ugly." 

The  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  whom  Strauss  evidently  chose  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  ruthless  sensualist  of  Byron  or  Da  Ponte,  was  a  more 
engaging  figure  of  romance,  the  philosopher  in  quest  of  ideal  woman- 
hood, who  in  final  disillusion  drops  his  sword  in  a  duel  and  throws 
his  life  away.  Lenau  said  (according  to  his  biographer,  L.  A.  Frankl): 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  Faust  and 
Byron's  Don  Juan  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the 
one,  all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess. 
Because  he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another, 
at  last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that 

fetches  him." 

[copyrighted] 
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HONEGGER  AND  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THE  associations  of  the  late  composer,  this  orchestra  and  its  con- 
ductors have  extended  through  many  years.  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
having  introduced  Pacific  2-^-1  to  America  at  his  first  concert  with  this 
orchestra  in  1924,  invited  Honegger  to  cross  the  ocean  in  1929  and 
conduct  concerts  of  his  own  compositions.  His  First  Symphony  was 
composed  for  the  50th  Anniversary  of  this  orchestra.  In  1947  Honegger 
again  came  to  this  country  to  teach  composition  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  task  which  was  interrupted  by  his  illness.  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
commissioned  his  Fifth  Symphony  and,  having  retired  as  conductor 
of  the  orchestra  when  he  received  the  score,  gave  Charles  Munch  the 
privilege  of  introducing  it  in  America  and  Europe.  It  was  the  opening 
movement  of  this  symphony  which  Mr.  Munch  conducted  in  memory 
of  the  composer  on  December  2-3,  following  the  news  of  Honegger's 
death  on  November  27. 

There  follows  a  list  of  the  performances  of  Honegger's  music  by 
this  Orchestra: 


1928 

*Horace  Victorieux 

Conducted  by 
Pierre  Monteux 

1924 

^Pacific  2-^-1 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

1927 

Incidental  Music  to  Fedra   (First  concert 

performance)   Serge  Koussevitzky 

*  Pacific  2-yi 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

1928 

King  David 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

1929 

Chant  de  Nigamon 

Arthur  Honegger 

Prayer  from  Judith 

Arthur  Honegger 

Songs  from  La  Petite  Sirene 

Arthur  Honegger 

Pastorale  d'tte 

Arthur  Honegger 

^Horace  Victorieux 

Arthur  Honegger 

Rugby 

Arthur  Honegger 

Concertino  for  Piano 

Arthur  Honegger 

Pacific  2-^-1 

Arthur  Honegger 

1930 

Concerto  for  Violoncello 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

1931 

•Symphony  No.  1    (First  performance) 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

1933 

Mouvement  Symphonique  No.  3 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

1946 

♦Symphony  No.  2   (String  Orchestra) 

Charles  Munch 

1947 

Symphony  No.  2   (String  Orchestra) 
(Repeated  in  the  same  season) 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

Symphonie  liturgique 

Charles  Munch 

1948 

Symphony  No.  2    (String  Orchestra) 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

1949 

Jeanne  d'Arc  au  Bucher 

Charles  Munch 

Symphony  No.  4    (Deliciae  Basilienses) 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

1950 

Prelude,  Fugue  and  Postlude 

Charles  Munch 

1951 

♦Symphony  No.  5   (First  performance) 

Charles  Munch 

1952 

*Monopartita 

Ernest  Ansermet 

Pacific  2-yi 

Ernest  Ansermet 

La  Danse  des  Morts 

Charles  Munch 

Symphony  No.  2   (String  Orchestra) 

Charles  Munch 
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1953  Symphony  No.  i  Charles  Munch 

1954  Symphony  No.  i  Charles  Munch 

1955  Symphony  No.  4   {Deliciae  Basilienses)  Charles  Munch 
Symphony  No.  5  Charles  Munch 

*A  Christmas  Cantata  Charles  Munch 

Symphony  No.  5  Charles  Munch 
(First  movement;  played  in  memoriam) 

♦  First  performance  in  America. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  6 
By  Walter  Piston 

Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,  1894 


Walter  Piston's  Sixth  Symphony  was  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  for  this  Orchestra's  anniversary 
season  and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky. 

The  following  orchestration  is  called  for:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English 
horn,  2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  triangle,  snare  drum,  military 
drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  tam  tam,  2  harps,  and  strings. 


I 


N  ANSWER  to  a  request  for  information  about  his  new  Symphony,  the 
composer  has  sent  the  following  interesting  communication: 


"It  is  known  that  no  two  orchestras  sound  alike,  and  that  the  same 
orchestra  sounds  differently  under  different  conductors.  The  composer 
of  orchestral  music  must  be  aware  of  this,  and  his  mental  image  of  the 
sound  of  his  written  notes  has  to  admit  a  certain  flexibility.  This  im- 
age is  in  a  sense  a  composite  resulting  from  all  his  experience  in  hear- 
ing orchestral  sound,  whether  produced  by  one  or  two  instruments  or 
by  the  entire  orchestra  in  tutti. 

"While  writing  my  Sixth  Symphony,  I  came  to  realize  that  this  was 
a  rather  special  situation  in  that  I  was  writing  for  one  designated 
orchestra,  one  that  I  had  grown  up  with,  and  that  I  knew  intimately. 
Each  note  set  down  sounded  in  the  mind  with  extraordinary  clarity, 
as  though  played  immediately  by  those  who  were  to  perform  the  work. 
On  several  occasions  it  seemed  as  though  the  melodies  were  being 
written  by  the  instruments  themselves  as  I  followed  along.  I  refrained 
from  playing  even  a  single  note  of  this  symphony  on  the  piano. 

"Little  need  be  said  in  advance  about  the  symphony.  Indeed,  I  could 
wish  that  my  music  be  first  heard  without  the  distraction  of  prelimi- 
nary explanation.  The  headings  listed  in  the  program  are  indicative 
of  the  general  character  of  each  movement.  The  first  movement  is 
flowing  and  expressive,  in  sonata  form;  the  second  a  scherzo,  light  and 
fast;  the  third  a  serene  adagio,  theme  one  played  by  solo  'cello,  theme 
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two  by  the  flute;  and  the  fourth  an  energetic  finale  with  two  con- 
trasting themes.  The  symphony  was  composed  with  no  intent  other 
than  to  make  music  to  be  played  and  listened  to. 

"1  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  immense  indebtedness  to  the 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  to  the  conductors 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  and  Charles  Munch,  for  the 
many  superb  performances  of  my  music." 

As  noted  below,  the  first  four  symphonies  have  been  performed 
by  this  orchestra.  The  Fifth,  which  has  been  commissioned  by  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music,  will  be  performed  there  this  season  as 
part  of  a  Festival  of  American  music.  The  following  orchestral  works 
by  Walter  Piston  have  been  played  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
in  the  years  indicated: 


1928 

1930 
1934 
1938 
1939 

1941 

»948 
1943 


1944 
1948 

1949 
1952 
J  952 
1954 


♦Symphonic  Piece 

•Suite  for  Orchestra,  No.  1 

*  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

•Symphony  No.  1 

Concertino  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

(Soloist,  Jesiis  Maria  Sanromd) 
Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

(Soloist,  Ruth  Posselt) 
Sinfonietta 
•Prelude  and  Allegro  for  Organ  and  Strings 

(Soloist,  E.  Power  Biggs) 

Repeated  1945 
Symphony  No.  2 

(Repeated  in  1955  by  Charles  Munch) 
•Symphony  No.  3 

(Repeated  in  the  following  season) 
Suite  for  Orchestra,  No.  2 
Toccata 

Symphony  No.  4 
•Fantasy  for  English  Horn,  Strings  and  Harp 

(Soloists,  Louis  Speyer  and  Bernard  Zighera) 


Conducted  by 
Serge   Koussevitzky 
Walter  Piston 
Walter  Piston 
Walter  Piston 
Serge    Koussevitzky 

Richard  Burgin 

Richard  Burgin 
Serge   Koussevitzky 


G.  Wallace  Woodworth 

Serge   Koussevitzky 

Charles  Munch 
Charles  Munch 
Charles  Munch 
Charles  Munch 


Of  the  above  works  the  Toccata  was  dedicated  to  Charles  Munch 
and  first  performed  under  his  direction  on  his  tour  of  this  country 
with  the  Orchestre  National  de  la  Radiodiffusion  Frangaise  in  the 
season  1948-1949.  Mr.  Munch  conducted  the  Toccata  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Paris  and  London  in  1952.  The  Incredible 
Flutist  has  been  performed  by  the  Pops  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Arthur  Fiedler,  both  as  a  ballet  and  as  a  concert  number. 


♦First  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

[COPYRIGH  ted] 
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OVERTURE,  "LE  CARNAVAL  ROMAIN/'  Op.  9 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  at  La  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869 


The  opera  Benvenuto  Cellini  from  which  the  overture  is  derived  was  first 
performed  at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  September  10,  1838.  The  concert  overture,  written 
in  1843,  ^^s  fi^^^  performed  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris,  February  3,  1844,  under  the 
composer's  direction.  It  was  published  June,  1844. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Overture  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and 
English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3  trombones, 
timpani,  2  tambourines,  cymbals,  triangle  and  strings. 

MANY  an  artist,  whether  of  letters,  pigment,  or  tones,  has  visited 
Italy,  come  under  the  spell  of  its  sights  and  sounds  and  allowed 
them  to  color  his  creative  thoughts.  This  was  certainly  true  of 
Mendelssohn.  Berlioz  went  to  Rome  on  a  Prix  de  Rome  scholarship 
in  March  1831  and  left  there  on  May  1,  1832.  His  subsequent  music, 
such  as  Harold  in  Italy  (1834)  Benvenuto  Cellini  (1837)  from  which 
the  Roman  Carnival  Overture  was  derived,  and  the  Requiem  Mass 
(also  of  1837)  which  had  its  inception  in  the  spectacle  of  St.  Peter's 
Basilica  —  these  are  evidence  of  the  lasting  impression  which  Italy 
made  upon  his  fervid  imagination. 

Travelling  about  Europe  and  conducting  orchestras  in  city  after 
city,  Berlioz  found  certain  orchestral  numbers,  such  as  the  excerpts 
from  The  Damnation  of  Faust  or  Romeo  and  Juliet  extremely 
serviceable.  Of  this  sort  was  his  overture  The  Roman  Carnival. 
He  could  usually  count  upon  making  something  of  a  sensation,  as 
when  it  was  performed  at  Vienna  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "it 
exploded  like  a  mass  of  fireworks,  and  was  encored  with  a  noise  of  feet 
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and  hands  never  heard  except  in  Vienna."  Elsewhere  the  piece  had 
different  fortunes,  such  as  at  St.  Petersburg,  where,  amidst  loud  accla- 
mations for  other  of  his  works,  it  passed  scarcely  noticed.  "A  Viennese 
would  hardly  credit  this,"  wrote  Berlioz  in  his  memoirs,  "but  scores 
have  their  destiny,  like  books  and  dramas,  roses  and  thistles." 

If  destiny  smiled  almost  invariably  upon  The  Roman  Carnival, 
such  was  not  the  case  with  the  opera,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  from 
which  it  was  derived  (the  Roman  Carnival  Overture  was  origi- 
nally the  introduction  to  the  second  act  of  the  opera).  When  the  con- 
cert overture  was  first  performed  at  the  Salle  Herz,  the  composer  con- 
ducting, it  was  enthusiastically  encored.  Berlioz  did  not  always  meet 
with  such  unanimous  favor  in  his  own  city.  The  results  were  very  dif- 
ferent when  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  first  produced  at  the  Opera  six 
years  earlier  (September  lo,  1838) .  To  Berlioz  a  pronounced  success 
at  the  Opera  was  a  very  vital  matter.  Much  in  need  of  the  assurance 
of  an  official  position  with  a  fixed  income,  he  never  received  more  than 
scant  or  grudging  favor  from  the  Conservatoire,  while  at  the  Opera, 
where  a  reasonable  recognition  would  have  solved  his  financial  harass- 
ment once  and  for  all,  he  invariably  met  with  veiled  hostility  or  eva- 
sion. Whereupon  Berlioz  remained  a  feuilletonist,  a  routine  which  he 
fulfilled  with  violent  dislike.  Forced  to  promote  his  music  by  concerts 
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of  his  own  arranging,  he  would  engage  battalions  of  players  and,  as 
often  as  not,  find  himself  bankrupt  when  the  affair  was  over.  These 
were  reasons  why  such  a  venture  as  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  him. 

Berlioz,  so  he  tells  us  in  his  memoirs,  became  enamoured  of  certain 
episodes  in  the  life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  as  likely  material  for  an 
opera,  and  prevailed  upon  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Auguste  Barbier  to 
make  a  libretto  for  him.  The  composer  talked  Duponchel,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Opera,  into  accepting  it  for  production.  The  conductor 
was  Habeneck  —  unfortunately  for  Berlioz,  for  there  had  long  been 
a  coolness  between  the  two  men.  Habeneck  conducted  the  rehearsals, 
according  to  Berlioz,  with  open  indifference.  "He  never  could  catch 
the  lively  turn  of  the  saltarello  danced  and  sung  on  the  Piazza 
Colonna  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act.  The  dancers,  not  being  able 
to  adapt  themselves  to  his  dragging  time,  complained  to  me,  and  I 
kept  on  repeating.  Taster,  faster!  Put  more  life  into  it!'  Habeneck 
struck  the  desk  in  irritation,  and  broke  one  violin  bow  after  another. 
Having  witnessed  four  or  five  of  such  outbursts,  I  ended  at  last  by 
saying,  with  a  coolness  that  exasperated  him:  'Good  heavens!  if  you 
were  to  break  fifty  bows,  that  would  not  prevent  your  time  from 
being  too  slow  by  half.  It  is  a  saltarello  that  you  are  conducting!'  At 
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that  Habeneck  stopped,  and,  turning  to  the  orchestra,  said  "Since  I 
am  not  fortunate  enough  to  please  M.  Berlioz,  we  will  leave  off  for 
to-day.  You  can  go.'  And  there  the  rehearsal  ended." 

Members  of  the  orchestra,  "in  hopes  of  flattering  Habeneck," 
played  snatches  from  popular  songs  while  rehearsals  were  in  progress, 
and  "the  male  dancers  amused  themselves  by  pinching  the  women, 
making  them  shriek  and  shrieking  themselves,  to  the  great  disturbance 
of  the  chorus."  When  the  performance  at  last  took  place,  "the  over- 
ture received  exaggerated  applause,  and  the  rest  was  hissed  with  ad- 
mirable energy  and  unanimity."  The  opera  was  shelved  after  three 
performances. 

Berlioz  wrote:  "It  is  fourteen  years  since  I  was  thus  dragged  to 
execution  at  the  Opera;  and  rereading  my  poor  score  with  strict  im- 
partiality, I  cannot  help  recognizing  in  it  a  variety  of  ideas,  an  im- 
petuous verve,  and  a  brilliancy  of  musical  colouring  which  I  shall 
probably  never  again  achieve,  and  which  deserved  a  better  fate." 
The  opera  had  occasional  performances  in  other  cities. 

When  Berlioz  conducted  his  Roman  Carnival  Overture,  Habeneck 
attended  the  performance,  so  the  composer  tells  us,  in  the  hope  of  wit- 
nessing a  catastrophe,  for  he  had  heard  that  the  rehearsals  had  had 
to  be  held  without  wind  players.  When  the  orchestra  came  to  the 
famous  saltarello  which  Habeneck  had  dragged,  everything  went  well. 
"I  started  the  allegro  in  the  whirlwind  tempo  of  the  Trasteverine 
dancers.  The  audience  shouted  'Bis!*  We  played  the  Overture  over 
again,  and  it  went  even  better  the  second  time.  I  went  to  the  foyer  and 
found  Habeneck.  He  was  rather  disappointed.  As  I  passed  him,  I  flung 
at  him  these  words:  'Now  you  see  what  it  really  isl'  He  carefully  re- 
frained from  answering  me." 

The  Overture  begins  with  the  theme  of  the  saltarello  brilliantly 
announced.  Over  a  pizzicato  accompaniment,  the  English  horn  then 
sings  a  love  song  of  Benvenuto,  from  the  first  act.  The  theme  is  de- 
veloped in  counterpoint.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  begins  with 
a  theme  for  the  strings,  taken  from  a  chorus  in  the  second  act.  The 
saltarello  returns  to  bring  the  conclusion. 

[copyrighted] 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  5,  7 
Berlioz  "Fantastic  Symphony" 

Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"   (complete) 

"Summer  Nights"  (De  Los  Angeles) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  (complete) 
Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Rubinstein) 

Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Fiolin  Concerto  No.  1  (Menuhin) 
Chausson  "Poeme"  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (Oistrakh) 
Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Buailowsky) 
Dehussy  "The  Blessed  Damozel"  (De  Los  Angeles) 
Handel  "Water  Music"  Suite  (arr,  Harty) 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  104 
Honegger  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Lalo  Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Menotti  Violin  Concerto   ( Spivakovsky ) 
Mozart  Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"   (complete) 

"La  Valse" 

"Pavane  for  a  Dead  Princess" 

"Rapsodie  Espagnole" 
Rotissel  "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 
Saint-Saens  "Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso"   (Oistrakh) 

Overture  to  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (Brailowsky^ 
Schuhert  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  8  ("Unfinished"  Symphony) 
Slehumarm  Overture  to  "Genoveva" 

Symphony  No.  1 
Strauss  "Don  Quixote"  (Soloist,  Piatigorsky) 
Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto  (Milstein) 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Bach  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  Mozart    "Eine    kleine    Nachtmusik"; 

6;  Suites  Nos.  1,  4  Serenade  No.  10,  for  Woodwinds; 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  9  Symphonies  Nos.  36,  "Linz" ;  39 

Berlioz  "Harold  in  Italy"  Prokofteff  "Classical"  Symphony ;  "Lt. 

(Primrose)  Kije"   Suite;   "Romeo  and  Juliet," 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3 ;  Violin  Con-  Suite    No.    2 ;    Symphony    No.    5 ; 

certo  (IIeifetz)  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz) 

Copland  "A  Lincoln  Portrait" ;  "Ap-  Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead" 

palachian  Spring" ;  "El  Salon  Mex-  n^vel   "Bolero" ;    "Ma   M^re   L'Oye" 

ico"  Suite 

Hanson  Symphony  No.  3  SchuUrt  Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Un- 

Harris  Symphony  No.  3  finished" 

^  9f  "^luS"^' ^'  ^''''  ^^'  "^''^'''^" '  Sibelius  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 

Khaichaturian  Piano  Concerto  Strauss,  R.  "Don  Juan" 

(Kapell)  Tchaikovsky    Serenade    in    C;    Sym- 
Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  phonies  Nos.  4,   5 

ian"  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  PIERRE  MONTEUX 
Liszt  "Les  Preludes"                                    Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  6,  "Path^- 
Mozart  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,  18  tique"  

(LiliKraits)  Delihes  Ballets  "Sylvia,"  "Coppelia" 

fifma&m  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy"  x^j   Members   of   the   Boston    Sym- 

Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  phony  Orchestra 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky  "L'Histoire  du  Soldat" ;  Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 


The  above  recordings  are  available  on  Long  Play    (33%  r.p.m.)    and    (in 
some  cases)  45  r.p.m. 
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CHARLES  MUNCH 
Music  Director 

".  .  .  .  the  Baldwin  is  unequalled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recital." 
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Richard  Burgin 
Concert-master 
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Einar   Hansen 
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Minot  Beale 
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Fredy  Ostrovsky 
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Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
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Victor  Manusevitch 
James   Nagy 
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Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 
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Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Gaston  Dufresne 
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PERSONNEL 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 
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Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
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Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
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Jacobus   Langendoen 
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Leon   MarjoUet 

Martin  Hoherman 
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Flutes 
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George  Madsen 
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Percussion 
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Bernard  Zighera 
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MONTEUX 


• .  •  and  he's  on  RCA  VICTOR  records! 


Hear  him  best  on  an  RCA  Victor  New  Orthophonic  High  Fidelity  "Victrola"  Phonograph 


A  key  figure  in  the  development  of 
modern  music,  an  unexcelled  interpreter 
of  French  music,  renowned  for  the 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH    SEASON    •    NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FIFTY-FIVE    AND    FIFTY-SIX 


Fourth  Concert 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  February  14 


PIERRE   MONTEUX,  Conductor 


Program 


Freed Festival  Overture 

Brahms Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major.  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Andante 

III.  Poco  allegretto 

IV.  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

d'Indy Symphonic  Variations,  "Istar,"  Op.  42 

Strauss Suite  from  "Der  Rosenkavalier" 


Performances  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week  on  Monday 
evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 
The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  at  2:15  and  Saturday  evening  concerts 
at  8:30  are  broadcast  direct  by  Station  WGBH-FM. 
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PIERRE  MONTEUX 

PIERRE  MoNTEUx  was  bom  in  Paris,  April  4,  1875.  He  began  his 
career  as  violist  at  the  Opera  Comique  and  the  Concerts .  Colonne. 
From  1912  he  conducted  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  introducing  such 
music  as  Stravinsky's  Petrouchka,  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps,  and  Le  Ros- 
signol;  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Debussy's  Jeux.  He  toured  the 
United  States  with  the  Ballet  Russe  in  1916-17.  He  conducted  at  the 
Paris  Opera  and  his  own  Concerts  Monteux  in  Paris.  He  became 
conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1917-18  and  was  the 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  1919-1924.  In  the  ten 
years  following  he  was  a  regular  conductor  of  the  Amsterdam 
Konzertgebouw  and  the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris.  He  became 
conductor  of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra  in  1935,  a  position  from 
which  he  has  now  retired.  Mr.  Monteux  returned  to  conduct  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  January,  1951,  each  season  since,  in  Bos- 
ton, and  at  Tanglewood.  He  shared  with  Mr.  Munch  the  concerts  of 
the  European  tour  in  May,  1952,  the  transcontinental  tour  in  May, 
1953.  He  conducts  as  guest  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 


FESTIVAL  OVERTURE 

By  IsADORE  Freed 

Born  at  Brest-Li tovsk,  Russia,  March  26,  1900 


This  Overture,  composed  at  West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  in  the  summer  of 
1944,  had  its  first  performance  by  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  under  the  direction 
of  Pierre  Monteux  on  November   14,   1946. 

The  instrumentation  is  as  follows:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  oboes  and  English 
horn,  3  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra  bassoon,  timpani,  per- 
cussion, glockenspiel,  harp  and  strings. 

THE  composer  provided  the  following  information  when  his  Over- 
ture  was  first  performed. 
"This  is  music  of  festive  mood  based  on  five  distinct  bits  of  thematic 
material.  The  Overture  begins  with  a  slow  motive  in  the  brass 
(maestoso)  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  actual  first  theme 
of  the  work.  This  enters  allegro  moderate  e  giubiloso.  Later  is  heard 
the  third  idea,  which  is  actually  derived  from  the  allegro  moderato 
theme.  This  enters  sempre  giubiloso  but  takes  on  a  soft  and  rather 
mysterious  character.  After  some  development  of  this  material  a  fourth 
theme  enters  con  nobilita  to  be  repeated  con  fervore.  The  fifth  theme 
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contrasts  with  all  of  these,  as  it  is  calma  e  cantando  in  its  character. 
These  five  themes  and  their  development  furnish  the  entire  material 
upon  which  the  whole  work  is  built." 

Isadore  Freed  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Philadelphia  Conservatory  of  Music  and  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  studying  composition  privately  with  Ernest 
Bloch.  He  later  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in 
Philadelphia.  From  1929  to  1933  he  lived  in  Paris  and  there  studied 
with  Vincent  d'Indy.  Returning  to  the  United  States  he  taught  at  Tem- 
ple University.  Since  1945  he  has  been  the  chairman  of  the  Composi- 
tion and  Theory  departments  at  Hartt  College  of  Music  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  His  compositions  include  two  symphonies,  two  operas, 
four  string  quartets,  choral  works,  and  chamber  works. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3,  IN  F  MAJOR,  Op.  90 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Rorn  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Composed  in  1883,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  concert  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  December  2,  1883,  Hans  Richter  conducting.  The 
first  American  performance  was  in  New  York,  October  24,  1884,  at  a  Novelty  Con- 
cert by  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Wilhelm  Gericke.  on  November  8,   1884. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

r-|-< HE  world  which  had  waited  so  many  years  for  Brahms'  First  Sym- 
J_  phony  was  again  aroused  to  a  high  state  of  expectancy  when  six 
years  elapsed  after  the  Second  before  a  Third  was  announced  as 
written  and  ready  for  performance.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1883,  at 
Wiesbaden,  that  Brahms  (just  turned  fifty)  completed  the  symphony 
which  had  occupied  him  for  a  large  part  ot  the  previous  year. 
Brahms,  attending  the  rehearsals  for  the  first  performance,  in  Vienna, 
expressed  himself  to  Bulow  as  anxious  for  its  success,  and  when 
after  the  performance  it  was  proclaimed  in  print  as  by  far  his  best 
work,  he  was  angry,  fearing  that  the  public  would  be  led  to  expect 
too  much  of  it,  and  would  be  disappointed.  He  need  not  have 
worried.  Those  who,  while  respecting  the  first  two  symphonies,  had 
felt  at  liberty  to  weigh  and  argue  them,  were  now  completely  con- 
vinced that  a  great  symphonist  dwelt  among  them;  they  were  only 
eager  to  hear  his  new  score,  to  probe  the  beauties  which  they  knew 
would  be  there.  The  Vienna  premiere  was  a  real  occasion.  There  was 
present  what  Kalbeck  called  the  "Wagner-Bruckner  ecclesia  militans/' 
whose  valiant  attempt  at  a  hostile  demonstration  was  quite  ignored 
and  lost  in  the  general  enthusiasm.  For  the  second  performance,  which 
was  to  be  in  Berlin,  Brahms  made  conflicting  promises  to  Wiillner 
and  Joachim.  Joachim  won  the  honor  and  Brahms  repeated  the  new 
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symphony,  with  Wiillner's  orchestra,  three  times  in  Berlin,  in  the 
month  of  January.  Biilow  at  Meiningen  would  not  be  outdone,  and 
put  it  twice  upon  the  same  program.  City  after  city  approached 
Brahms  for  a  performance,  and  even  from  France,  which  was  long 
to  remain  tepid  to  Brahms,  there  came  an  invitation  from  the 
Societe  des  Concerts  modernes  over  the  signature  of  Benjamin  Godard. 
When  the  work  was  published  in  1884  (at  an  initial  fee  to  the  com- 
poser of  $9,000) ,  it  was  performed  far  and  wide. 

If  the  early  success  of  the  Third  Symphony  was  in  some  part  a 
succes  d'estime,  the  music  must  also  have  made  its  way  by  its  own 
sober  virtues.  Certainly  Brahms  never  wrote  a  more  unspectacular, 
personal  symphony.  In  six  years'  pause,  the  composer  seemed  to  have 
taken  stock  of  himself.  The  romantic  excesses  which  he  had  absorbed 
from  Beethoven  and  Schumann,  he  toned  down  to  a  fine,  even  glow, 
which  was  far  truer  to  the  essential  nature  of  this  self-continent  dreamer 
from  the  north  country.  The  unveiled  sentiment  to  which,  under  the 
shadow  of  Beethoven,  he  had  been  betrayed  in  the  slow  movement 
of  his  First  Symphony,  the  open  emotional  proclamation  of  its  final 
pages;  the  Schumannesque  lyricism  of  the  Second  Symphony,  its  sunlit 
orchestration  and  clear,  long-breathed  diatonic  melody,  the  festive 
trumpets  of  its  Finale  —  these  inherited  musical  traits  were  no  longer 
suitable  to  the  now  fully  matured  symphonic  Brahms.  His  brass  hence- 
forth was  to  be,  if  not  sombre,  at  least  subdued;  his  emotionalism  more 
tranquillized  and  innig;  his  erstwhile  folklike  themes  subtilized  into  a 
more  delicate  and  personal  idiom.  In  other  words,  the  expansive, 
sturdy,  the  militantly  bourgeois  Brahms,  while  outwardly  unchanged, 
had  inwardly  been  completely  developed  into  a  refined  poet  quite 
apart  from  his  kind,  an  entire  aristocrat  of  his  art. 

"The  peculiar,  deep-toned  luminosity"  of  the  F  major  Symphony 
was  the  result,  so  it  can  be  assumed,  of  that  painstaking  industry 
which  was  characteristic  of  Brahms,  and  there  is  circumstantial  con- 
firmation in  the  manuscript  score  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
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Jerome  Stonborough  in  Vienna.  Karl  Geiringer  has  examined  the 
manuscripf  and  his  description  of  it  is  among  the  fund  of  valuable 
matter  divulged  in  the  writer's  Brahms:  His  Life  and  Work. 

"It  shows  a  large  number  of  small  pencilled  revisions  in  the  orches- 
tration, which  the  master  probably  made  during  the  rehearsals.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  change  of  the  clarinets  in  the  first  movement,  from 
B-flat  to  A,  was  not  originally  planned;  and  for  the  second  movement 
Brahms  wanted  to  make  use  of  trumpets  and  drums,  but  subsequently 
dispensed  with  these,  as  not  conforming  with  the  mood  of  the  Andante. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bassoons,  and  the  trumpets  and  drums  of  the 
Finale,  were  later  additions.  Such  meticulous  consideration  of  the 
slightest  subtleties  of  orchestral  colouring  belies  the  thoughtlessly  re- 
peated catchword  that  Brahms  was  not  greatly  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  instrumentation." 

"Like  the  first  two  symphonies,  the  Third  is  introduced  by  a 
'motto,*  "  *  also  writes  Geiringer;  "this  at  once  provides  the  bass  for 
the  grandiose  principal  subject  of  the  first  movement,  and  dominates 
not  only  this  movement,  but  the  whole  Symphony.  It  assumes  a  par- 
ticularly important  role  in  the  first  movement,  before  the  beginning 
of  the  recapitulation.  After  the  passionate  development  the  waves  of 
excitement  calm  down,  and  the  horn  announces  the  motto,  in  a  mystic 
E-flat  major,  as  a  herald  of  heavenly  peace.  Passionless,  clear,  almost 
objective  serenity  speaks  to  us  from  the  second  movement.  No  Andante 
of  such  emotional  tranquillity  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
youthful  Brahms.  Particularly  attractive  is  the  first  theme  of  the  fol- 
lowing Poco  Allegretto,  which  (in  spite  of  its  great  simplicity)  is 
stamped  with  a  highly  individual  character  by  its  constant  alternation 
of  iambic  and  trochaic  rhythms.  Further,  Brahms  contrived  to  make 
the  concise  threefold  form  of  the  work  more  effective  by  orchestrating 
the  da  capo  of  the  first  part  in  quite  a  different  manner.  Such  a 
mixture  of  simplicity  and  refinement  is  characteristic  of  Brahms  in  his 
later  years.  The  Finale  is  a  tremendous  conflict  of  elemental  forces; 
it  is  only  in  the  Coda  that  calm  returns.  Like  a  rainbow  after  a  thun- 
derstorm, the  motto,  played  by  the  flute,  with  its  message  of  hope  and 
freedom,  spans  the  turmoil  of  the  other  voices." 

Walter  Niemann  stresses  the  major-minor  character  of  the  sym- 
phony, pointing  how  the  F  major  of  the  first  movement  and  the 
dominant  C  major  of  the  second  is  modified  to  C  minor  in  the  third, 
and  F  minor  in  long  portions  of  the  Finale.  This  is  the  procedure  by 
which  Brahms'  "positive  vital  energy  is  limited  by  strongly  negative 
factors,  by  melancholy  and  pessimism.  .  .  .  It  is  these  severe,  inward 
limitations,  which  have  their  source  in  Brahms'  peculiarly  indetermi- 


*  F-A-F.  "The  best  known  of  his  germ-motives"  (Robert  Haven  Schauffler:  "The  Unknown 
Brahms"),  "was  a  development  of  his  friend  Joachim's  personal  motto  F-A-E.  This  stood 
for  Fret  aher  einaam  (Free  but  lonely),  which  young  Johannes  modified  for  his  own  use 
into  F-A-F,  Frei  aher  froh  (Free  but  glad).  The  apparent  illogicality  of  this  latter  motto 
used  to  puzzle  me.  Why  free  but  glad?  Surely  there  should  be  no  'ifs'  or  "buts'  to  the  happi- 
ness conferred  by  freedom  I  Later,  however,  when  I  learned  of  Brahms'  peasant  streak,  the 
reason  for  the  'but'  appeared.  According  to  the  Dithmarsh  countryman's  traditional  code,  a 
foot-free  person  without  fixed  duties  or  an  official  position  should  go  bowed  by  the  guilty 
feeling  that  he  is  no  better  than  a  vagabond.  Brahms  the  musician  was  able  to  conquer  this 
conventional  sense  of  inferiority,  but  Brahms  the  man  —  never." 
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nate  'Moll-Dur'  nature,  that  have  determined  the  course  of  the  'psy- 
chological scheme'  [innere  Handlung]  of  this  symphony."  Thus  is 
Brahms  the  "first  and  only  master  of  the  'Dur-MoW  mode,  the  master 
of  resignation." 

As  elsewhere  in  Brahms'  music,  this  symphony  has  called  forth  from 
commentators  a  motley  of  imaginative  flights.  Hans  Richter,  its  first 
conductor,  named  it  Brahms'  "Eroica,"  a  label  which  has  clung  to  it 
ever  since.  Kalbeck  traced  its  inspiration  to  a  statue  of  Germania  near 
Riidesheim.  Joachim  found  Hero  and  Leander  in  the  last  movement, 
and  W.  F.  Apthorp  found  Shakespeare's  lago  in  the  first.  Clara  Schu- 
mann more  understandably  described  it  as  a  "Forest  Idyl."  In  despera- 
tion, one  falls  back  upon  the  simple  statement  of  Florence  May  that  it 
"belongs  absolutely  to  the  domain  of  pure  music." 

[COPYRinHTED] 
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SYMPHONIC  VARIATIONS,  "ISTAR,"  Op.  42 
By  Vincent  d'Indy 

Born  at  Paris  on  March  27,  1851;  died  there  December  2,  1931 


The  "Istar"  Variations  were  first  performed  January  10,  1897,  at  two  concerts: 
one  in  Brussels  led  by  Eugene  Ysaye,  the  other  in  Amsterdam,  led  by  Willem 
Mengelberg.  There  was  a  performance  in  Chicago  under  Theodore  Thomas,  April 
23,  1898.  Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced  the  work  in  Boston  at  a  concert  by  this 
orchestra,  February  18,  1899.  Subsequent  performances  at  these  concerts  were  given 
April  13,  1901,  December  2,  1905  (Vincent  d'Indy  guest  conductor),  November  4, 
1912,  April  30,  1920,  December  11,  1931  (the  week  following  the  composer's  death) , 
March  29,  1934,  April  23,  1937,  October  13,  1939,  April  20,  1945. 

Istar  was  given  stage  presentations  at  the  Chatelet,  in  Paris,  in  May,  1911,  and 
April,  1912. 

The  Variations  are  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 
2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  cymbals,  triangle,  2  harps  and  strings. 

The  dedication  is  to  the  Orchestral  Society  of  the  Ysaye  concerts. 

THE  "Istar"  Variations  are  in  effect  a  tone  poem,  although  based 
upon  the  variation  form  in  a  sort  of  reversed  order.  The  theme 
itself  does  not  appear  complete  and  unadorned  until  the  last  variation 
has  been  heard.  The  seven  variations  proceed  from  the  point  of  com- 
plex ornamentation  to  the  final  stage  of  bare  thematic  simplicity.  The 
music  thus  bears  a  formal  analogy  to  the  tale  of  a  Babylonian  poem, 
Ishtafs  Descent  into  Hades,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  in  the 
library  of  Sardanapalus.  Ishtar,  the  daughter  of  the  Moon-god,  passes 
seven  gates  in  her  journey  to  the  "Land  of  No-Return."  At  each  gate 
the  porter  strips  her  of  some  jewelled  decoration,  until  at  last  she  is 
brought  naked  before  Allatu,  the  queen  of  the  nether  regions.  The 
world,  deprived  of  the  deity  whom  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
worshipped  as  the  personification  of  fertility  (both  of  the  earth  and 
of  human  and  animal  life) ,  at  once  began  to  languish.  Sprinkled  with 
the  waters  of  life  by  Queen  Allatu,  Ishtar  proceeded  upwards  once 
more  through  the  seven  gates,  her  ornaments  being  restored  to  her, 
to  the  light  of  day. 

The  following  poem,  translated  from  the  French  version  of  the 
original  Babylonian,  is  published  in  the  score  (the  last  lines  in  prose 
were  added  by  the  French  translator)  : 

Toward  the  immutable  land  Istar,  daughter  of  Sin,  directed  her 
steps,  toward  the  abode  of  the  dead,  toward  the  seven-gated  abode 
where  He  entered,  toward  the  abode  whence  none  may  return. 

At  the  first  gate,  the  guardian  stripped  her;  he  took  the  high  tiara 
from  her  head. 
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At  the  second  gate,  the  guardian  stripped  her;  he  took  the  pendants 
from  her  ears. 

At  the  third  gate,  the  guardian  stripped  her;  he  took  the  precious 
stones  that  adorn  her  neck. 

At  the  fourth  gate,  the  guardian  stripped  her;  he  took  the  jewels 
that  adorn  her  breast. 

At  the  fifth  gate,  the  guardian  stripped  her;  he  took  the  girdle  that 
clasps  her  waist. 

At  the  sixth  gate,  the  guardian  stripped  her;  he  took  the  rings  from 
her  feet,  the  rings  from  her  hands. 

At  the  seventh  gate,  the  guardian  stripped  her;  he  took  off  the  last 
veil  that  covers  her  body. 

Istar  daughter  of  Sin,  has  entered  the  immutable  land,  she  has 
taken  the  Waters  of  Life.  She  gave  the  sublime  Waters,  and  thus,  be- 
fore all,  has  delivered  the  Son  of  Life,  her  young  lover. 

—Epic  of  Izdubar  (6th  song)  . 

(English  translation  by  W.  A.  Apthorp) 

Philip  Hale  has  told  the  following  exceedingly  apt  anecdote  about 
d'Indy  and  his  score: 

"M.  Lambinet,  a  professor  at  a  Bordeaux  public  school,  chose  in 
1905  the  text  'Pro  Musica'  for  his  prize-day  speech.  He  told  the  boys 
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that  the  first  thing  the  study  of  music  would  teach  them  would  be 
logic.  In  symphonic  development  logic  plays  as  great  a  part  as  senti^ 
ment.  The  theme  is  a  species  of  axiom,  full  of  musical  truth,  whence 
proceed  deductions.  The  musician  deals  with  sounds  as  the  geometri- 
cian with  lines  and  the  dialectician  with  arguments.  The  master  went 
on  to  remark:  *A  great  modern  composer,  M.  Vincent  d'Indy,  has  re- 
versed the  customary  process  in  his  symphonic  poem  "Istar."  He  by 
degrees  unfolds  from  initial  complexity  the  simple  idea  which  was 
wrapped  up  therein  and  appears  only  at  the  close,  like  Isis  unveiled, 
like  a  scientific  law  discovered  and  formulated.'  The  speaker  found 
this  happy  definition  for  such  a  musical  work  —  'an  inductive  sym- 
phony.' " 
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THE  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  MOON-GOD 
By  Philip  Hale 


THE  last  five  lines  are  not  in  the  original  Babylonian  poem  of 
Izdubar.*  They  are  an  invention  of  the  French  translator,  and 
wholly  contradictory  to  the  ending  in  the  original.  Furthermore,  this 
story  of  Istar,  or  Istar's  descent  to  the  "Land  of  No-Return,"  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  epic  poem  of  Izdubar,  or  Gilgamesh. 

"Le  pays  immuable"  in  the  original  is  "the  Land  of  No-Return." 
Ishtar  is  the  daughter  of  the  Moon-god.  The  curious  reader  who 
wishes  to  see  a  closer  translation  into  French  should  consult  "Istar" 
(fifth  volume  of  ''La  Decadence  Latine  [Ethopee]"),  the  singular  ro- 
mance by  the  still  more  extraordinary  Josephin  Peladan,  who  called 
himself  Sar  Peladan.  The  story  is  told  on  pages  422-428. 

The  Izdubar,  or  Gilgamesh,  epic  recounts  the  deeds,  exploits,  and 
sufferings  of  Gilgamesh,  the  most  heroic  figure  in  Babylonian  mythol- 
ogy. Mr.  Robert  F.  Harper  says  of  Gilgamesh:  "His  name,  like  that 
of  Odysseus  in  Greek  literature  and  Siegfried  in  Germanic  mythology, 
has  formed  a  centre  around  which  ancient  stories  and  legends  of 
decidedly  different  nature  and  distinct  origin  clustered  in  course  of 
time."  The  epic  is  no  doubt  a  poem  of  composite  character.  Some 
have  considered  Gilgamesh,  or  Izdubar,  the  prototype  of  the  Scrip- 
tural Nimrod.  His  exploits  are  as  follows:   Du'uzu,  the  husband  of 


*  Istar,  fiUe  de  Sin  est  entree  au  pays  immuable, 
elle  a  pris  les  Eaux  de  la  Vie. 
Elle  a  presente  les  Eaux  sublimes, 
et  ainsi,  devant  tous,  elle  a  delivre 
le  FILS  DE  (LA  VIE,  son  jeune  amant. 

—  Epopee  d' Izdubar    ( 6e  Chant ) , 
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Istar,  was  governor  of  the  city  of  Erech;  after  his  death  the  city  was 
invaded  by  the  Elamites.  Izdubar  comes  from  Marad,  his  native  place, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  demigod  Ea-bani,  kills  Khumbaba,  the  last 
of  the  Elamite  usurpers,  and  delivers  the  city.  Istar  offers  him  her  heart 
and  hand,  but  is  rudely  rejected,  Izdubar  reminding  her  that  her 
former  loves  have  invariably  been  fatal  to  her  lovers.  She,  incensed 
at  his  refusal,  calls  upon  her  father  Anu  for  revenge.  Anu  sends  a 
monstrous  bull  to  ravage  Erech;  but  the  monster  is  killed  by  Izdubar, 
helped  by  Ea-bani.  Then  Istar  prevails  upon  her  mother  Anatu  to 
kill  Ea-bani,  and  smite  Izdubar  with  leprosy.  Izdubar  repairs  to  his 
ancestor  Hasisadra,  who  dwells  in  the  realms  of  the  blest,  and  is  cured 
by  him  of  his  disease.  He  then  returns  to  Erech,  and  the  gods  hear 
his  lamentations  for  the  lost  Ea-bani,  whom  they  permit  to  return  to 
earth  from  the  nether  world. 

"Istar's  Descent  into  Hades"  is  a  wholly  different  poem.  It  begins 
abruptly  with  Istar's  journey  to  the  land  of  No-Return,  to  the  house 
out  of  which  he  who  enters  never  comes  back.  She  addresses  the 
porter  at  the  gate,  and  threatens  to  break  down  the  gate  and  shatter 
the  door  and  restore  the  dead  to  life  if  he  does  not  allow  her  to  enter. 
He  consults  Queen  Allatu,  and  she  tells  him  to  open  the  door  for 
Istar,  and  do  unto  her  according  to  the  ancient  custom.  Then  he 
strips  her  at  each  gate  of  some  ornament,  as  in  the  verses  above, 
and  she  asks  him  each  time  why  he  strips  her.  He  answers  invariably: 
"Enter,  my  lady,  for  such  is  the  custom  of  Allatu."  When  she  is  at 
last  before  Allatu,  the  Queen  curses  her  with  frightful  curses.  There 
Istar  remains,  and  the  outside  world  is  smitten  with  a  fearful  curse: 
there  is  no  new  life.  Then  Ea  the  king,  moved  by  petitions  of  the 
sufferers,  creates  a  man,  Uddushunamir,  and  tells  him  to  journey  to 
Allatu,  and  ask  her  for  a  water-skin,  that  he  may  drink  water  there- 
from. Allatu  waxes  exceeding  wroth.  She  bids  Uddushunamir  be  gone 
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lest  she  curse  him.  She  commands  that  Istar  be  sprinkled  with  the 
water  of  life  and  sent  from  her  presence.  Istar,  besprinkled,  passes 
again  through  the  gates,  and  at  each  one  receives  the  garment  or 
ornament  of  which  she  had  been  stripped.  Then  follow  the  thirteen 
lines  apparently  used  as  a  moral  by  the  narrator  of  the  tale.  As 
Mr.  Harper  says:  "The  interpretation  of  this  story  depends  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  last  few  lines,  which  are  somewhat  obscure.  The  situ- 
ation as  given  by  Dr.  Alfred  Jeremias  is  perhaps  the  most  probable: 
A  brother  goes  to  a  magician  to  inquire  for  the  spirit  of  a  dead  sister. 
The  real  issue  involved  is,  'Will  the  dead  return?'  The  magician  then 
relates  to  him  the  story  of  Istar,  the  only  one  who  has  ever  returned 
from  the  nether  world." 

The  original  of  this  strange  poem  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
library  of  Sardanapalus. 

See  "Die  Hdllenfahrt  der  Istar,"  by  Dr.  Eberhard  Schrader  (Giessen,  1874) ; 
"Die  Hollenfahrt  der  Istar,"  by  Dr.  Alfred  Jeremias  (Leipsic,  1886)  ;  "Assyrisch- 
babylonsche  Mythen  and  Epen,"  by  P.  Jensen;  Jastrow's  "Religion  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria"  (chapter  xxv)  ;  "Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Literature,"  with  a  transla- 
tion of  "Istar's  Descent,"  by  Clifton  D.  Gray   (New  York,  1901) . 
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SUITE  FROM  DER  ROSENKAVALIER 
By  Richard  Strauss 

Born  in  Munich,  June  ii,  1864;  died  in  Garmisch,  September  8,  1949 


Der  Rosenkavalier ,  Komodie  fiir  Musik,  text  by  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  was 
first  produced  in  Dresden  January  26,  1911.  The  first  performance  in  America 
was  given  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  New  York,  December  9,  1913. 

The  suite  here  performed  was  made  anonymously  for  its  publisher,  Boosey  & 
Hawkes,  and  was  first  played  by  the  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  of  New  York, 
Artur  Rodzinski,  conductor,  October  5,  1944.  It  was  introduced  to  these  concerts 
by  Thor  Johnson  on  January  21-22,  1949,  and  conducted  by  Pierre  Monteux  on 
April  10-11,  1953. 

SHORTLY  after  the  first  production  of  Elektra  in  1909,  Strauss  let  it 
be  known  that  he  was  collaborating  once  more  with  von  Hof- 
mannsthal. The  new  opera  was  composed  with  great  eagerness  as 
Strauss  received  the  pages  of  the  libretto  piecemeal,  begun  May  1,  1909, 
four  months  after  the  production  of  Elektra,  and  completed  September 
26,  1910.  His  statement  that  he  was  "writing  a  Mozart  opera"  was 
taken  as  a  presumptuous  claim  to  immortal  company  by  a  composer 
already  regarded  as  outrageously  impudent.  But  the  fact  that  the 
authors  of  the  stark  pages  of  Elektra  were  about  to  produce  a  comedy 
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actually  including  waltzes  was  calculated  to  pique  the  public  curiosity. 
When  Der  Rosenkavalier  (or  Der  Ochs  von  Lerchenau,  as  Strauss  had 
first  intended  to  call  it)  was  first  produced  in  various  Central  European 
cities  there  were  official  censorial  objections  which,  however,  neither 
prevented  performances  with  text  untouched  nor  kept  audiences  away. 
When  the  opera  made  its  way  to  New  York  two  years  later,  H.  E. 
Krehbiel  bespoke  a  considerable  critical  opinion  when  he  objected 
to  the  opera's  loose  moral  tone  and  its  use  of  Viennese  waltzes  in  the 
supposed  era  of  Maria  Theresa.  He  may  have  forgotten  that  Mozart's 
Count  Almaviva  in  Figaro,  not  only  set  but  written  in  that  period, 
had  in  Strauss's  Baron  Ochs  a  close  companion  in  lechery  who  was 
similarly  brought  to  ridicule  by  his  inferiors  in  station  while  his 
superiors  in  intrigue.  The  characters  Octavian,  the  Marschallin  and 
Sophie  have  perhaps  as  much  appeal  as  Cherubino,  the  Contessa  and 
Susanna  (we  make  no  musical  comparisons  here).  If  Figaro's  Se  vuol 
hallare  is  not  in  the  style  of  Johann  Strauss,  it  is  at  least  a  waltz.  That 
anyone  could  be  troubled  by  morals  and  anachronisms  in  Strauss's 
delightful  (and  suitably  frivolous)  operatic  confection  reads  curiously 
in  this  forty-sixth  year  of  the  still  lusty  existence  of  Der  Rosenkava- 
lier. If  a  purist  like  Paul  Henry  Lang  draws  aloof  fromD^r  Rosen- 
kavalier as  ''Mozart  and  Johann  Strauss  rouged  and  lipsticked,"  there 
are  those  of  us  who  gladly  subject  themselves  to  the  charms  of  the  score 
and  forgive  its  composer  his  liberties  with  history  —  if  they  notice  them 
at  all. 

The  present  suite  includes  in  instrumental  form  the  introduction 
to  the  first  act,  the  music  that  accompanies  Octavian's  entrance  bear- 
ing the  silver  rose  in  the  second  act,  the  duet  between  Sophie  and 
Octavian  later  in  that  act,  the  principal  waltz  associated  with  Baron 
Ochs,  the  trio  sung  by  Sophie,  the  Marschallin,  and  Octavian,  and 
the  duet  of  the  young  lovers. 
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In  his  book  I  Am  a  Conductor 
Charles  Munch  wrote,  "Let  no  one  be 
astonished  then  that  I  consider  my 
work  a  priesthood,  not  a  profession.  It 
is  not  too  strong  a  word.  And  like  all 
sacred  callings,  that  of  the  conductor 
supposes  a  total  self-renunciation 
and  a  profound  humility." 


»*A  "New  Orlhophonic" High  Fidelity  recording. 
NtUtonally  Advertised  Prices, 
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••Boston  Symph.,  Munch. 
With  Chorus,  Shaw,  Dir. 
Long  Play  (LM-1893}  $3.98 


♦•Boston  Symph.  Orch., 
Charles  Munch,  Conductor. 
Long  Play  (LM-1900)  $3.98 


Other  recordings  by  Munch: 
**The  Damnation  of  Faust 
(Berlioz)  (Complete).  Three  Loog 
Play  records  (LM-6114)  $11.98. 
**Romeo  and  Juliet  (Berlioz) 
(Complete).  Two  Long  Play  records 
(LM-6011)  $7.98 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH    SEASON    •    NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FIFTY-FIVE    AND    FIFTY-SIX 


Fifth  Concert 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  March  6 


Program 

Mozart     Adagio  and  Fugue  for  String  Orchestra,  K.  546 

Mozart Serenade  in  B-flat  major  for  13  Wind 

Instruments,  K.  361 
Largo;  Molto  allegro 
Adagio 
Menuetto 
Rondo;  Allegro  molto 

Beethoven Overture,  Leonore  No.  2 

INTERMISSION 

Debussy "Prelude  a  I'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 

(Eclogue  by  Stephane  Mallarme) 

Tchaikovsky "Romeo   and  Juliet,"   Overture-Fantasia 


Performances  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week  on  Monday 
evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 

The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  at  2:15  and  Saturday  evening  con- 
certs at  8:30  are  broadcast  direct  by  Station  WGBH-FM. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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ADAGIO  AND   FUGUE   IN   C   MINOR  FOR  STRINGS,   K.   546 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


Mozart  wrote  the  Fugue  at  first  for  two  pianofortes,  December  29,  1783  (K.  426). 
In  June,  1788,  in  Vienna,  he  arranged  the  piece  for  strings,  adding  an  intro- 
duction. It  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
November  25-26,  1910,  Max  Fiedler  conducting  it  (according  to  the  program)  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston. 

MOZART,  living  in  a  musical  age  which  was  harmonically  and 
melodically  inclined,  was  seldom  required  to  compose  strict 
fugues.  Masses  for  the  Church  called  for  fugal  choral  writing,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  church  music  by  Mozart,  of  which  his  C  minor  Mass 
is  an  outstanding  example,  is  proof  in  itself  of  his  contrapuntal  abili- 
ties (and  yet  a  traditional  master  like  Padre  Martini  found  Mozart's 
church  music  a  compromise  with  the  severities  of  the  past) .  Mozart 
brought  the  fugue  up  to  date  for  eighteenth  century  uses  by  giving 
it  the  fluent  play  found  in  his  Overture  to  The  Magic  Flute,  or 
in  the  finale  of  his  ''Jupiter"  Symphony  where  all  the  customary 
fugal  manipulations,  cleverly  concealed,  can  be  detected  by  the  ex- 
pert.* The  Fugue  in  C  minor,  like  others  which  he  wrote  in  his 
Vienna  years,  is  evidence  enough  that  Mozart  could  assume  with 
ease  the  robe  of  the  fugal  logician,  and  acquit  himself  handsomely 
within  archaic  and  prescribed  bounds. 

"The  effect  of  the  C  minor  Fugue,"  so  Otto  Jahn  has  written,  "rests 
neither  on  the  sound  effects  of  the  pianoforte  nor  on  those  of  the 
stringed  instruments.  It  is  so  broadly  conceived,  so  earnestly  and  with 
such  ruthless  severity  carried  out,  that  the  external  means  of  expres- 
sion fall  into  the  background  before  the  energetic  enunciation  of  the 
laws  of  form,  obeyed  consciously,  but  without  servility.  Quite  other- 
wise is  the  case  with  the  introduction,  which,  written  originally  for 
strings,  is  expressly  adapted  to  their  peculiarities  of  sound  effect.  The 
harmonic  treatment,  and  more  especially  the  enharmonic  changes,  are 
of  extraordinary  beauty  and  depth,  and  occasion  remarkable  effects 
of  suspense  and  climax.  Most  admirable  is  the  art  with  which  the 
character  of  the  movement  as  an  introduction  is  maintained,  and  the 
defiant  style  of  the  following  fugue  clearly  indicated,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  mind  is  tuned  to  a  pitch  of  longing  and  melancholy  which 
makes  the  entry  of  the  categorical  fugue  a  positive  relief  and  stimu- 
lant." 

•    • 

Gottfried,  Baron  van  Swieten,  whom  Mozart  met  in  Vienna,  was  a 
devoted,  even  an  obstinate  admirer  of  the  music  of  Handel  and  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  composers  who  in  Vienna  in  his  day  were  little  known  and 
seldom  performed.  The  Baron's  insistence  that  musicians  should  play 
this  music  and  all  of  his  friends  listen  to  it  had  the  fortunate  result  of 


*  Mozart,  like  Beethoven,  turned  out  "canons"  for  diversion.  Sometimes  he  lifted  them  to  higher 
purposes,  as  in  his  wind  octet  in  C  minor. 
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leading  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Beethoven  after  them  into  a  wider  ac- 
quaintance and  a  deepened  interest  in  the  music  of  Bach  and  Handel. 
This  wealthy  musical  amateur  held  private  musical  sessions  (borrow- 
ing the  French  title  ''Concert  Spirituel")  each  Sunday  in  Vienna  from 
noon  until  two,  and  at  these  Mozart  and  Haydn  each  provided  their 
talents  as  performers.  For  the  trio  or  quartet  groups  of  van  Swieten's 
Sunday  sessions,  Mozart  arranged  eight  fugues  from  Bach's  "Well  Tem- 
pered Clavichord,"  one  from  "The  Art  of  Fugue"  and  one  from  an 
organ  sonata,  writing  his  own  introductions  or  adapting  movements 
from  Bach.  Jahn  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  string  arrangement  of 
the  Fugue  in  C  minor  and  its  introduction  were  made  expressly  for 
a  quartet  at  the  Baron's.*  So  insatiable  was  this  enthusiast  that  Mozart 


*  And   yet   John    BarbiroUi,    who   studied   the   manuscript   of   the   fugue,    believes   that   it   was 
undoubtedly  intended  for  a  larger  string  group  : 

"The  whereabouts  of  the  manuscript  of  the  Adagio  is  at  present  unknown,  but  it  is  obvious 
from  the  manuscript  of  the  Fugue  (now  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Museum),  that 
Mozart  intended  it  for  string  orchestra,  and  not  for  string  quartet ;  for  at  Bar  110  I  found, 
on  examining  the  manuscript,  that  he  writes  separate  lines  for  the  'cellos  and  basses  (with 
of  course  different  parts),  his  two  staves  being  clearly  marked,  'violoncelli'  and  'contrabassi'. 
Apart  from  this  incontrovertible  evidence,  another  interesting  and  vitally  important  point 
which  Mozart  —  with  his  amazing  instinct  for  orchestration  —  must  have  realized  at  the  time, 
is  that  the  whole  piece  sounds  as  unsatisfactory  for  string  quartet  as  it  is  magnificent  for 
orchestra.  The  Adagio  is  of  a  wondrous  beauty  and  depth  of  feeling,  and  the  Fugue  a  marvel 
of  contrapuntal  felicity." 
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wrote  his  father  in  Salzburg  to  yansack  the  house  for  fugues  or  even 
some  of  the  church  music  which  Leopold  (himself  something  of  an  old- 
schooler)  had  once  written  and  decently  laid  away  in  his  attic.  Mozart 
also  revised  several  oratorios  of  Handel  for  performances  which  the 
Baron  organized.  It  was  thus  an  accidental  circumstance  which  deflected 
the  creative  thoughts  of  Mozart,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  Haydn, 
into  the  old  fugal  channels.  Beethoven  later  encountered  van  Swieten 
in  Vienna  in  the  same  way,  and  this  master's  love  for  both  Bach  and 
Handel  was  no  doubt  greatly  deepened,  just  as  his  acquaintance  with 
their  music,  then  difficult  of  access,  was  much  extended.  Beethoven 
copied  out  Mozart's  fugue  in  C  minor  for  his  own  study,  an  incident 
which  confirms  the  importance  of  Mozart  as  in  the  line  of  great 
contrapuntal  masters,  like  Beethoven  after  him. 

The  appearance  of  the  Baron  van  Swieten  on  the  musical  scene  in 
Vienna  was  thus  as  significant  as  the  Baron  himself,  musically  con- 
sidered, was  unimportant.  He  composed  a  series  of  symphonies  which, 
Haydn  once  remarked,  were  "as  stiff  as  himself."  It  was  in  Berlin 
that  van  Swieten  had  acquired  his  love  for  music  in  the  strict  style. 
Born  in  1734,  the  son  of  the  physician  to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
Gottfried  was  trained  for  a  diplomatic  career  and  in  1771  was  ap- 
pointed by  Josef  II  as  Austrian  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Prussia. 
In  Berlin  there  had  grown  up  a  deliberate  cultivation  of  the  music 
of  Bach  and  Handel.  Frederick  the  Great  had  been  severe  and  un- 
compromising in  his  musical  tastes.  Friedemann  Bach,  living  there, 
was  an  advocate  of  his  father's  style.  Emmanuel  Bach,  chafing  at 
these  rigidities,  left  for  Hamburg.  F.  W.  Marpurg,  with  his  famous 
handbook  on  general  bass,  was  a  force  in  Berlin,  and  so  was  J.  P. 
Kirnberger.  Kirnberger,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Sebastian  Bach, 
was  chamber  musician  to  the  Princess  Amalie  of  Prussia,  a  sister  of 
the  reigning  king.  The  Princess  pointedly  frowned  on  Gluck,  and 
favored  performances  of  Bach.  The  cult  which  grew  up  in  Berlin 
was  ao  conservative  that  when  the  music  by  the  "modernist"  Haydn 
was  performed,  individuals  were  seen  to  leave  the  auditorium  in  pro- 
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lest.  The  Baron  van  Swieten  did  not  carry  his  love  of  Bach  and 
Handel  so  far  as  this.  He  was  ready  to  admit  the  importance  of 
Mozart  and  Haydn,  especially  insofar  as  they  profited  by  the  earlier 
masters.  "As  far  as  music  is  concerned,"  he  wrote,  "I  have  gone  back 
to  the  times  when  it  was  thought  necessary  before  practising  an  art 
to  study  it  thoroughly  and  systematically.  In  such  study  I  find  nourish- 
ment for  my  mind  and  heart,  and  support  when  I  am  discouraged  by 
any  fresh  proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  art." 

When  fortune  took  the  Baron  van  Swieten  from  Berlin  to  Vienna, 
he  carried  with  him  a  quantity  of  scores  by  Handel  and  Bach,  together 
with  such  other  fugues  as  he  had  been  able  to  lay  his  hands  on. 
Establishing  himself  in  Vienna  about  1778,  he  succeeded  his  father 
as  Prefect  of  the  Imperial  Library.  He  took  advantage  of  his  position, 
rank  and  wealth  to  organize  invitation  concerts  where  fugues,  then 
anything  but  popular  in  Vienna,  were  the  principal  fare.  The  Baron 
never  permitted  anything  less  than  complete  attention  from  his  audi- 
ence. "Whenever  a  whispered  conversation  arose,"  so  Jahn  tells  us, 
"His  Excellency  would  rise  from  the  seat  in  the  first  row,  draw  himself 
up  to  his  full  majestic  height,  measure  the  offenders  with  a  long, 
serious  look,  and  then  very  slowly  resume  his  seat.  The  proceeding 
never  failed  of  its  effect.  ...  In  his  intercourse  with  artists,  however 
highly  he  might  estimate  them  and  their  works,  his  demeanor  was 
always  that  of  a  grand  seigneur,  and  he  enforced  his  own  views  with 
an  air  of  somewhat  overbearing  superiority.  This  was  Haydn's  ex- 
perience, and  Mozart  can  scarcely  have  escaped  some  measure  of 
annoyance  from  the  same  source." 
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SERENADE  FOR  THIRTEEN  WIND  INSTRUMENTS    (K.  361) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


Mozart  composed  this  Serenade  at  the  end  of  1780  or  early  in  1781  and  it  may 
have  been  performed  that  season  by  the  Hofkapelle  at  Munich.  The  instruments 
called  for  are  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  basset-horns,  4  French  horns,  2  bassoons  and 
contra-bassoon   (or  double  bass) . 

COMPOSING  this  Serenade  while  he  was  at  work  on  his  Idomeneo 
in  Munich,  Mozart  had  plainly  learned  a  thing  or  two  in  Paris 
and  Mannheim  about  wind  players  and  was  probably  taking  advantage 
of  the  excellent  clarinets  in  the  Munich  Opera  Orchestra  (clarinets 
were  still  rarely  encountered  at  that  time  —  Mozart  was  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  instrument  later  in  Vienna) .  The  Serenade  has  seven  move- 
ments of  which  a  first  minuet,  a  second  adagio  and  theme  with 
variations  are  omitted  in  this  performance. 

Jean  Frederic  Schinck  describing  a  Stadler  Concert  in  Vienna  in 
1784  wrote:  "I  have  heard  a  piece  for  wind  instruments  in  four 
movements  by  Herr  Mozart  today.  Ma^ificent!  It  consisted  of  thir- 
teen instruments,  including  two  clarinets,  two  basset-horns,  a  bass,  and 
at  each  desk  sat  a  master.  What  powerl  What  grandeur,  nobility, 
magnificence!" 

This  writer  describing  a  revised  version  made  in  Vienna  was  quicker 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries  to  single  out  the  dominance  of 
clarinet  color  in  the  four  instruments  which  included  two  basset-horns. 
Mozart  provides  a  reedy  foil  with  the  two  oboes,  for  the  dulcet  clarinet 
tone  is  undisputed  by  the  limpid  clarity  of  flutes,  which,  if  used,  would 
result  in  a  "mixture"  in  the  high  register  unsuited  to  the  master's 
immediate  purposes.  The  addition  of  four  horns,  two  bassoons  and  a 
contra-bassoon  (the  original  score  indicated  a  double  bass,  perhaps 
because  of  the  unavailability  of  the  other  instrument  at  the  time) 
made  what  was  then  called  a  "Harmoniemusik,"  useful  at  parties  and 
in  vogue  for  out-door  purposes.  The  incomplete  description  by  Schinck 
fails  to  clarify  a  problem  of  early  versions  of  this  work.  Otto  Jahn 
describes  a  string  quintet  (which  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Ge- 
sellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  Vienna)  for  two  violins,  two  violas  and 
cello  which  contains  four  of  the  seven  movements  (the  ones  played  at 
the  present  performance)  the  manuscript  evidently  written  in  a  child- 
ish hand  and  inscribed  in  a  still  different  hand  as  of  January  25,  1768. 
Otto  Jahn  has  assumed  that  this  string  version  was  therefore  an  early 
study  for  the  wind  piece  by  the  composer  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Alfred 
Einstein  in  his  edition  of  the  Koechel  Catalogue  was  certain  that  the 
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boyish  handwriting  "had  nothing  to  do  with  Mozart,"  but  he  did 
admit  this  to  be  "one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  Mozart  investigation." 

Georges  de  Saint-Foix,  a  close  scholar  of  Mozartean  authenticity, 
goes  further  and  indignantly  refutes  Jahn's  theory:  "Mozart  in  1768 
would  have  been  absolutely  incapable  of  composing  or  even  of  con- 
ceiving at  that  time  any  one  of  the  movements  of  this  Serenade,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  splendid  which  he  has  written,  but  it  is  quite 
probable  that  he  would  have  wished  to  make  known  to  the  Viennese 
under  more  accessible  form  the  outstanding  masterpiece  which  we 
believe  he  had  composed  in  Munich  during  or  just  after  Idomeneo.  .  .  . 
it  was  much  later,  perhaps  about  1787-88  that  he  enlarged  the  work 
adding  a  Romanze  followed  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  varia- 
tions as  well  as  a  minuet.  It  is  then  quite  believable  that  he  was  limited 
in  Vienna  to  a  transcription  of  the  Serenade  to  a  version  for  string 
quintet  as  he  had  been  in  exactly  the  same  way  on  another  occasion 
with  the  Serenade  for  Winds  in  C  minor  [K.  388]  in  the  summer  of 
1782."  Saint-Foix  is  second  to  none  in  his  admiration  for  the  Serenade 
in  B-flat:  "This  work,  as  surprising  in  ensemble  as  in  detail,  is  the 
certain  result  of  conquests  realized  by  Mozart  in  Idomeneo,  notably  in 
the  dominance  of  wind  instruments.  It  shows  a  grandeur  and  power 
comparable  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Kyrie  in  D  minor"  [K.  341]. 
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OVERTURE,  LEONORE  NO.  2 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?) ,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  orchestra  for  this  (and  the  Overture  No.  3  as  well)  consists  of  2  flutes, 
2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets  (and  trumpet  off-stage) ,  3 
trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

THE  Overture  Leonore  No.  5  retains  all  of  the  essentials  of  its 
predecessor,  Leonore  No.  2.*  There  is  in  both  the  introduction, 
grave  and  songful,  based  upon  the  air  of  Florestan:  '7n  des  Lebens 
Fruhlingstagen/'  in  which  the  prisoner  sings  sorrowfully  of  the  darkness 
to  which  he  is  condemned,  and  dreams  hopefully  of  the  fair  world  out- 
side. The  main  body  of  the  Overture,  which  begins  with  the  same 
theme  (allegro)  in  both  cases,  rises  from  a  whispering  pianissimo  to  a 
full  proclamation.  This  section  of  working  out,  or  dramatic  struggle, 
attains  its  climax  with  the  trumpet  call  (taken  directly  from  the 
opera,  where  the  signal  heard  off  stage,  and  repeated,  as  if  closer,  makes 
known  the  approach  of  the  governor,  whereby  the  unjustly  imprisoned 
Florestan  will  be  saved  from  death).  In  the  "No.  2,"  the  coda  of  jubi- 
lation, introduced  by  the  famous  string  scales  of  gathering  tension  for 
the  outburst,  follows  almost  immediately  the  trumpet  calls  of  de- 
liverance —  surely  the  inevitable  dramatic  logic,  even  though  it  went 
directly  against  the  formal  convention  which  required  a  reprise  at  this 
point.  Beethoven,  more  closely  occupied  in  the  "No.  2"  with  the 
events  of  the  opera  itself,  omitted  the  reprise,  following  the  trumpet 
fanfare  with  a  soft  intonation  of  Florestan's  air,  a  sort  of  hymn  of 
thanksgiving,  as  if  the  joy  of  the  freed  prisoner  must  be  hushed  and 
holy  in  its  first  moments.  The  melody  is  suspended  on  its  final  cadence, 
and  the  last  three  unresolved  notes,  hovering  mysteriously,  become  the 
motto  of  the  famous  string  passage  in  which  the  emotion  is  released. 

Beethoven  sacrificed  this  direct  transition  in  the  "No.  3"  Overture. 
He  evidently  felt  the  need  of  a  symphonic  rounding  out,  and  ac- 
cordingly inserted  a  full  reprise,f  delaying  the  entrance  of  the  coda 
of  jubilation  which  dramatic  sequence  would  demand  closely  to  fol- 
low the  trumpet  fanfare.  But  the  subject  had  developed  in  Bee- 
thoven's imagination  to  a  new  and  electrifying  potency.  The  "third 
Leonore  Overture"  shows  in  general  a  symphonic  "tightening"  and 


•  A  variant  upon  the  "No.  2"  Overture,  with  alterations  apparently  in  Beethove^^'s  own  hand, 
was  discovered  in  1926,  in  the  files  of  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  at  Leipzig. 

t  Wagner  reproached   Beethoven   for   not   omitting   the   conventional   but   undramatic   reprise 
in   his    Overture   Leonore   No.   8    ("Ueher  Franz   Liszts   symphoniaehe   Dichtungen,"    1867). 

[  lo  I 


an  added  forcefulness.  The  introduction  eliminates  a  few  measures, 
the  development  many  measures,  in  which  music  of  the  greatest  beauty 
is  discarded.  Beethoven,  having  thus  shortened  his  development,  evens 
the  total  length  by  adding  the  reprise  and  enlarging  the  coda. 

Romain  Rolland  (in  his  invaluable  study  of  "Leonora"  in  Bee- 
thoven the  Creator)  weighs  the  points  of  the  two  overtures,  and, 
seeking  a  preference,  decides:  "Let  us  prefer  them  bothl"  He  considers 
the  possibility  of  finding  a  place  for  the  "third"  overture  in  per- 
formances of  the  opera,  and  admits  his  conversion  to  the  practice  ot 
playing  it  between  the  prison  scene  and  the  finale  of  the  opera.  He 
had  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  many  that  it  would  overshadow  its 
surroundings  and  "sate  the  ear  with  a  banquet  of  C  major  before  the 
C  major  orgy  of  the  finale."  Having  heard  it  thus  played,  however, 
at  the  centennial  performances  in  Vienna,  he  "realized  the  tremen- 
dous effect  of  the  symphonic  No.  3  spreading  itself  out  like  a  triumphal 
arch  between  the  love-duet  in  the  prison  and  the  final  choral  and 
popular  apotheosis  in  the  broad  daylight.  .  .  .  Placed  there,  the  over- 
ture reveals  the  veritable  drama  that  Beethoven  wished  to  write, 
and  in  spite  of  his  epoch,  has  written." 

"Neither  the  first  nor  the  second,"  he  finds,  "is  suitable  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  opera.  They  are  both  too  gigantic:  they  crush  the 
earlier  scenes;  how  can  we  descend  from  these  epics  to  the  babblings 
of  the  gaoler's  family?  The  No.  4,  in  E  major,  is  more  complaisant; 
it  introduces  us  into  Florestan's  prison  by  the  service  stairs.  It  is  in- 
tended for  the  bourgeois  first  act,  but  without  contradicting  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  opera;  Beethoven  the  lion  has  donned  the  skin 
of  the  Singspiel.  As  regards  the  No.  2,  I  fear  we  must  resign  our- 
selves to  this;  it  is  too  complete  a  drama  in  itself;  it  would  only  be  a 
duplication  of  the  other  drama;  it  suffices  by  and  for  itself. 

"But  the  No.  3  is  another  matter.  This  is  not,  like  the  No.  2,  a 
summary  of  the  action:  it  is  its  lyrical  efflorescence,  its  transposition 
to  an  inward  stage;  or,  to  employ  a  metaphor  that  is  the  antithesis 
of  this  and  is  perhaps  more  exact,  it  is  the  roots  of  the  drama  in  the 
universal  soul.  To  fill  this  role  the  ancients  had  the  tragic  Chorus; 
but  they  lacked  the  superhuman  means  of  the  modern  symphony  — 
those  Choruses  without  words,  those  Oceanides  of  the  orchestra 
that  send  their  waves  beating  upon  Prometheus'  rock." 
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'PRELUDE  TO  THE  AFTERNOON   OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 
Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  in  St.  Germain    (Seine  and  Oise) ,  August  22,  1862;  died  in  Paris, 

March  26,   1918 


Debussy  completed  his  Prelude  a  I'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune  in  the  summer  of 
1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  December 
22,  1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.  It  was  published  in  1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  3  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club, 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913. 

IT  would  require  a  poet  of  great  skill  and  still  greater  assurance  to  at- 
tempt a  translation  of  Mallarme's  rhymed  couplets,  his  complex 
of  suggestions,  his  "labyrinth,"  as  he  himself  called  it,  "ornamented 
by  flowers." 

The  poem  opens: 

Ces  nymphes,  je  les  veux  perpetuer. 

Si  clair, 
Leur  incarnat  leger,  qu'il  voltige  dans  I'air 
Assoupi  de  sommeils  touffus. 

Aimai-je  un  reve? 

Arthur  Symons  (in  his  The  Symbolist  Movement  in  Modern  Litera- 
ture) writes:  "The  verse  could  not,  I  think,  be  translated,"  and  this 
plain  dictum  may  be  considered  to  stand.  We  shall  therefore  refrain, 
and  quote  the  faithful  synopsis  (quite  unsuperseded)  which  Edmund 
Gosse  made  in  his  Questions  at  Issue: 

"It  appears  in  the  florilege  which  he  has  just  published,  and  I 
have  now  read  it  again,  as  I  have  often  read  it  before.  To  say  that 
I  understand  it  bit  by  bit,  phrase  by  phrase,  would  be  excessive. 
But,  if  I  am  asked  whether  this  famous  miracle  of  unintelligibility 
gives  me  pleasure,  I  answer,  cordially.  Yes.  I  even  fancy  that  I  ob- 
tain from  it  as  definite  and  as  solid  an  impression  as  M.  Mallarm^ 
desires  to  produce.  This  is  what  I  read  in  it.  A  faun  —  a  simple, 
sensuous,  passionate  being  —  wakens  in  the  forest  at  daybreak  and 
tries  to  recall  his  experience  of  the  previous  afternoon.  Was  he  the 
fortunate  recipient  of  an  actual  visit  from  nymphs,  white  and  golden 
goddesses,  divinely  tender  and  indulgent?  Or  is  the  memory  he 
seems  to  retain  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a  vision,  no  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  'arid  rain'  of  notes  from  his  own  flute?  He  cannot 
tell.  Yet  surely  there  was,  surely  there  is,  an  animal  whiteness 
among  the  brown  reeds  of  the  lake  that  shines  out  yonder.  Were 
they,  are  they,  swans?  No!  But  Naiads  plunging?  Perhapsl  Vaguer 
and  vaguer  grows  that  impression  of  this  delicious  experience.  He 
would  resign  his  woodland  godship  to  retain  it.  A  garden  of  lilies, 
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golden-headed,  white-stalked,  behind  the  trellis  of  red  roses?  Ah  I  the 
effort  is  too  great  for  his  poor  brain.  Perhaps  if  he  selects  one  lily 
from  the  garth  of  lilies,  one  benign  and  beneficent  yielder  of  her 
cup  to  thirsty  lips,  the  memory,  the  ever-receding  memory  may  be 
forced  back.  So  when  he  has  glutted  upon  a  bunch  of  grapes,  he 
is  wont  to  toss  the  empty  skins  in  the  air  and  blow  them  out  in  a 
visionary  greediness.  But  no,  the  delicious  hour  grows  vaguer;  ex- 
perience or  dream,  he  will  never  know  which  it  was.  The  sun  is 
warm,  the  grasses  yielding;  and  he  curls  himself  up  again,  after 
worshipping  the  efficacious  star  of  wine,  that  he  may  pursue  the 
dubious  ecstasy  into  the  more  hopeful  boskages  of  sleep. 

"This,  then,  is  what  I  read  in  the  so  excessively  obscure  and  un- 
intelligible UApres-Midi  d'un  Faune;  and,  accompanied  as  it  is 
with  a  perfect  suavity  of  language  and  melody  of  rhythm,  1  know 
not  what  more  a  poem  of  eight  pages  could  be  expected  to  give.  It 
supplies  a  simple  and  direct  impression  of  physical  beauty,  of  har- 
mony, of  color;  it  is  exceedingly  mellifluous,  when  once  the  ear  un- 
derstands that  the  poet,  instead  of  being  the  slave  of  the  Alexandrine, 
weaves  his  variations  round  it,  like  a  musical  composer." 

The  poem  ends  in  a  nostalgic  haze: 

Non,  mats  I'dme 
De  paroles  vacante  et  ce  corps  alourdi 
Tard  succombent  au  fier  silence  de  midi: 
Sans  plus  il  faut  dormir  en  I'oubli  du  blaspheme, 
Sur  le  sable  altere  gisant  et  comme  j'aime 
Ouvrir  ma  bouche  a  I'astre  efficace  des  vins! 

Couple,  adieu;  je  vais  voir  I'ombre  que  tu  devins. 

According  to  a  line  attributed  to  Debussy,  the  Prelude  evokes  "the 

successive    scenes    of    the    Faun's    desires    and    dreams    on    that    hot 

afternoon." 
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'ROMEO  AND  JULIET,"  Overture-Fantasia   (after  Shakespeare) 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in   the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,   1840: 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Tchaikovsky  completed  his  Overture-Fantasia  in  the  year  1869.  The  piece  was 
first  performed. on  March  16,  1870,  at  a  concert  of  the  Musical  Society  in  Moscow. 

It  was  first  performed  by   the  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra,  February  7,   1890. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bas- 
soons, 4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  bass  drum, 
harp  and  strings. 

WHEN  Tchaikovsky  attempted  to  portray  the  romance  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  in  tones,  he  reached  what  might  be  called  his  first 
full  musical  realization.  It  was  the  first  ambitious  work  which  in  his 
maturer  years  he  remained  willing  to  acknowledge  without  reserva- 
tions (the  First  Symphony  he  composed  in  1866,  the  Opera  Voye- 
vode  in  1867,  the  Symphonic  Poem  Fatum  in  1868,  the  Opera 
Undine  early  in  1869;  the  last  three  works  he  sought,  with  partial 
success,  to  obliterate  by  destroying  the  scores) .  As  was  the  case  with 
Fatum,  Tchaikovsky  dedicated  Romeo  and  Juliet  to  Mily  Alexei- 
vitch  Balakirev,  the  opinionated  and  dogmatic  mentor  of  the  youthful 
St.   Petersburg  group.   Who   at   this   time   took   under   his  wing  the 
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promising  professor  from  Moscow  with  all  of  the  close  possessiveness 
he  was  accustomed  to  practice  upon  his  own  neo-Russian  brood. 
Balakirev  gave  Tchaikovsky  the  idea  for  Romeo  and  Juliet,  advised 
him  what  episodes  to  treat,  just  what  kind  of  themes  to  use,  and  just 
how  to  build  with  them.  The  younger  man  took  this  advice  —  or, 
where  he  saw  fit,  left  it  —  with  all  possible  docility.* 

Balakirev  advised  his  new  protege  to  follow  the  sonata  form,  open- 
ing with  an  introduction  of  religious  suggestion  depicting  Friar  Lau- 
rence. For  the  main  body  of  the  Overture,  the  first  theme  was  to 
depict  the  street  brawls  between  the  Montagues  and  Capulets,  a  raging 
"allegro  with  sword  cuts,"  and  for  a  contrasting  second  theme,  melo- 
dious music  of  the  two  lovers.  To  this  extent  of  his  advice,  Tchai- 
kovsky seems  to  have  followed  Balakirev's  scheme.  The  introductory 
andante  of  Friar  Laurence  is  in  the  Overture  first  intoned  by  the  wood 
winds.  In  the  allegro  giusto  the  atmosphere  of  tension  and  hostility 
between  the  two  houses  is  plainly  discerned,  and  no  less  so  the  love 
theme  suggestive  of  the  balcony  and  chamber  scenes.  This  melody, 
which  is  first  played  by  the  English  horn  and  viola,  is  developed 
into  a  glamorous  succession  of  chords  in  gentle  pulsation  (it  has 
been  compared  with  the  composer's  well-known  song,  his  setting  of 
Goethe's  "Nur  wer  die  Sehnsucht  kennt"  which  was  composed  at  the 
same  time) .  A  setting  of  this  theme  with  words  from  the  play,  *'Oh, 
tarry,  night  of  ecstasy  I'*  was  found  by  his  friend  Sergei  Taneiev  among 
his  posthumous  papers.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  "Duo  from  Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  and  was  set  for  orchestra  by  Taneiev.  The  stormy  theme  and 
the  love  theme  are  developed,  the  Friar  Laurence  motive  recurring 
toward  the  close,  although  there  is  no  formal  restatement.  The  Over- 
ture, ending  in  suitable  tragic  vein,  subsides  to  a  pianissimo,  the  song 
of  Romeo  at  last  heard  in  accents  of  grief,  and  rises  at  last  to  a  suc- 
cession of  great,  shattering  chords.  Tchaikovsky  rewrote  his  Overture 
in  the  summer  following  its  completion,  changing  the  introduction 
and  omitting  a  dead  march  which  had  been  included  toward  the  end 
of  the  first  manuscript.  The  Overture,  to  Tchaikovsky's  discomfiture, 
was  scarcely  noticed  when  it  was  first  performed  at  Moscow.  The 
reason  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  merits:  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  who 
conducted,  had  been  the  subject  of  a  violent  controversy  within  the 
school,  and  the  concert  became  the  scene  of  a  demonstration  in  his 
favor. 

Tchaikovsky,  in  later  years,  contemplated  an  opera  on  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 


*  When,  in  1873,  Tchaikovsky  composed  a  symphonic  fantasia  on  Shakespeare's  The  Tempest, 
Vladimir  Stassov,  who  advised  him  about  this  piece  quite  in  the  Petersburg  tradition,  re- 
proached him  with  having  neglected  to  include  the  nurse  in  his  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
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Beethoven Overture  to  "Coriolan,"  Op.  62 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

I,  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  4,  in  E  minor,   Op.  98 

1.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionate 
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OVERTURE  TO  "CORIOLAN,"  Op.  62    (after  Collin) 

By  LuDWiG  VAN  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?) ,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Beethoven  composed  his  overture  on  the  subject  of  "Coriolanus"  in  the  year  1807. 
It  was  probably  first  performed  at  subscription  concerts  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  in 
Vienna,  in  March,  1807.  The  Overture  was  pubhshed  in  1808,  with  a  dedication 
to  Court  Secretary  Heinrich  J.  von  Collin. 

The  orchestration  is  the  usual  one  of  Beethoven's  overtures:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

AFTER  Fidelio,  Beethoven  was  ambitious  to  try  his  hand  at  another 
L  opera,  and  entertained  several  subjects,  among  them  a  setting 
o£  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  for  which  Heinrich  Joseph  von  Colhn, 
a  dramatist  of  high  standing  and  popularity  in  Vienna  at  the  time, 
wrote  for  him  the  first  part  of  a  libretto.  Beethoven  noted  in  his 
sketchbook:  "Overture  Macbeth  falls  immediately  into  the  chorus  of 
witches."  But  the  libretto  did  not  progress  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
second  act,  and  was  abandoned,  according  to  Collin's  biographer, 
Laban,  "because  it  threatened  to  become  too  gloomy."  In  short,  no 
opera  emerged  from  Beethoven  in  1807.  But  his  association  with 
Collin  resulted  in  an  overture  intended  for  performance  with  the 
spoken  tragedy  Coriolan.  The  play  had  been  first  performed  in 
1802  (then  with  entr'acte  music  arranged  from  Mozart's  Idomeneo), 
and  had  enjoyed  a  considerable  vogue  which  was  largely  attributable 
to  the  acting  of  Lange  in  the  title  part.  The  popularity  of  Coriolan 
had  definitely  dropped,  however,  when  Beethoven  wrote  his  overture 
on  the  subject.  Thayer  points  out  that  the  play  was  billed  only  once 
in  Vienna  between  the  years  1805  and  1809.  The  single  performance 
was  on  April  24,  1807,  and  even  at  this  performance  Thayer  does  not 
believe  that  the  Overture  was  played.  Beethoven  seems,  then,  to  have 
attached  himself  to  the  subject  for  sheer  love  of  it  rather  than  by  any  set 
commission.  The  piece  was  accepted  forthwith  as  a  concert  overture, 
and  in  this  form  became  at  once  useful  at  the  concerts,  or  "academies" 
as  they  were  called,  where  Beethoven's  music  was  played. 

There  has  been  speculation  in  print  as  to  whether  Beethoven  de- 
rived his  concept  of  the  old  Roman  legend  from  Collin  or  Shakespeare. 
The  point  is  of  little  consequence  for  the  reason  that  both  Shakespeare 
and  Collin  based  their  characters  directly  upon  the  delineation  pf 
Plutarch.  Beethoven  himself  could  well  have  been  familiar  with  all 
three  versions.  His  library  contained  a  much-thumbed  copy  of  Plu- 
tarch's Lives,  and  a  set  of  Shakespeare  in  the  translation  of  Eschenburg, 
with  many  passages  underlined. 

The  tale  of  Coriolanus,  as  related  by  Plutarch,  is  in  itself  exciting 
dramatic  material  (details  of  which  have  been  questioned  by  histo- 
rians) .  Coriolanus,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  a  patrician  general  of  the 
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Romans,  a  warrior  of  the  utmost  bravery  and  recklessness  who,  single- 
handed,  had  led  Rome  to  victory  against  the  neighboring  Volscians. 
Rome  was  at  this  time  torn  by  bitter  controversy  between  the  patricians 
and  the  plebeians,  who  declared  themselves  starved  and  oppressed  be- 
yond endurance.  Coriolanus,  impulsive  and  overbearing,  had  scorned 
and  openly  insulted  the  populace  in  terms  which  roused  the  general 
anger,  and  when  the  military  hero  was  proposed  as  consul,  the  senate 
was  swayed  by  the  popular  clamor,  and  voted  his  permanent  exile  from 
Rome  in  the  year  491  b.c.  Swept  by  feelings  of  bitterness  and  desire 
for  revenge,  he  took  refuge  with  the  Volscians,  the  traditional  enemies 
of  the  Romans,  and  made  compact  with  them  to  lead  a  campaign 
against  his  own  people.  The  fall  of  Rome  seemed  imminent,  and 
emissaries  were  sent  from  the  capital  to  the  Volscian  encampment 
outside  the  city  walls.  Coriolanus  met  every  entreaty  with  absolute  re- 
jection. In  desperation,  a  delegation  of  women  went  out  from  the  city, 
led  by  his  mother  and  his  wife.  They  went  to  his  tent  and  beseeched 
him  on  their  knees  to  spare  his  own  people.  The  pride  and  determina- 
tion of  the  soldier  were  at  last  subdued  by  the  moving  words  of  his 
mother,  who  pictured  the  eternal  disgrace  which  he  would  certainly 
inflict  upon  his  own  family.  Coriolanus  yielded  and  withdrew  the 
forces  under  his  command,  thus  bringing  the  anger  of  the  Volscian 
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leaders  upon  his  own  head.  He  was  slain  by  them,  according  to  the 
version  of  Shakespeare;  according  to  Collin,  he  was  driven  to  suicide. 

The  overstressing  of  literary  concepts  and  allusions  by  the  explainers 
of  Beethoven  has  had  abundant  play  in  the  Coriolan  overture.  But 
it  would  be  hard  to  deny  that  the  composer's  imagination  must  have 
been  illuminated  by  this  heroic  and  kindred  subject  in  the  making  of 
one  of  his  noblest  works.  It  is  of  course  not  hard  to  see  in  Coriolanus 
the  figure  of  Beethoven  himself.  The  composer  must  have  felt  strangely 
close  to  the  Roman  noble,  infinitely  daring,  the  arch  individualist, 
the  despiser  of  meanness  and  ignorance  who,  taking  his  own  reckless 
course,  yielding  to  none,  at  last  found  himself  alone  against  the  world, 
clad  in  an  armor  of  implacability  which  only  one  power  could  pene- 
trate —  the  tenderness  of  feminine  persuasion. 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR,  Op.  92 
By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?)  ,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Seventh  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812,  was  first  performed  on 
December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Moritz  Count  Imperial  von  Fries. 

It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  —  the  sense  of  immensity  which 
it  conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wil- 
fully driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until 
the  music  attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and 
in  the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which 
is  akin  to  extraordinary  size.  The  three  preceding  symphonies  have 
none  of  this  quality  —  the  slow  movement  of  the  Fourth,  many  parts 
of  the  "Pastoral"  are  static  by  comparison.  Even  the  Fifth  Symphony 
dwells  in  violent  dramatic  contrasts  whirh  are  the  antithesis  of  sus- 
tained, expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C  major,  very 
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different  of  course  from  Beethoven's  Seventh^  makes  a  simiilar  effect 
of  grandeur  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 

The   long  introduction    (Beethoven  had   not  used   one  since  his 
Fourth  Symphony)   leads,  by  many  repetitions  on  the  dominant,  into 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  where  the  characteristic  rhythm, 
once  released,  holds  its  swift  course,  almost  without  cessation,  until 
the  end  of  the  movement.  Where  a  more  modern  composer  seeks 
rhythmic   interest   by   rhythmic  variety   and   complexity,   Beethoven 
keeps  strictly  to  his  repetitious  pattern,  and  with  no  more  than  the 
spare  orchestra  of  Mozart  to  work  upon  finds  variety  through  his  in- 
exhaustible invention.  It  is  as  if  the  rhythmic  germ  has  taken  hold  of 
his  imagination  and,  starting  from  the  merest  fragment,  expands  and 
looms,  leaping  through  every  part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new 
magic  of  beauty  at  every  unexpected  turn.  Wagner  called  the  sym- 
phony "the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition;  the  happiest  realization  of 
the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form."  If  any  other  composer 
could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times  repeated,  into  a  vast 
music  — it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  witholds  his  headlong,  capricious  mood. 
But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his 
symphonic  slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Alle- 
gretto of  the  Eighth) .  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison, 
but  pivots  no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music 
changes  to  A  major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody 
against  triplets  in  the  violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm. 
Beethoven  was  inclined,  in  his  last  years,  to  disapprove  of  the  lively 
tempo  often  used,  and  spoke  of  changing  the  indication  to  Andante 
quasi  allegretto. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  "presto,"  although  it  is  a 
scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is 
still  in  evidence,  with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo 
and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment, is  entirely  different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful 
presto,  although  it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two 
notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer 
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reports  the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have 
derived  from  a  pilgrims'  hymn  famiHar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  "unbuttoned"  (aufge- 
knopft)  Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music, 
"a  vein  of  rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which 
inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his 
letters.  Schumann  calls  it  "hitting  all  around"  (''schlagen  um  sich") . 
"The  force  that  reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodi- 
gious, and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  'fire 
enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  entire  world.*  "  Years  ago  the 
resemblance  was  noted  between  the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  and 
Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish  air  "Nora  Creina,"  which  he 
was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.* 

December  8,  1813,  is  named  by  Paul  Bekker  as  the  date  of  "a  great 
concert  which  plays  a  part  in  world  history,"  for  then  Beethoven's 
Seventh  Symphony  had  its  first  performance.  If  the  importance  of  the 
occasion  is  to  be  reckoned  as  the  dazzling  emergence  of  a  masterpiece 
upon  the  world,  then  the  statement  may  be  questioned.  We  have 
plentiful  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  orchestras  with  which 
Beethoven  had  to  deal.  Beethoven  conducting  this  concert  was  so 
deaf  that  he  could  not  know  what  the  players  were  doing,  and  al- 
though there  was  no  obvious  slip  at  the  concert,  there  was  much 
trouble  at  rehearsals.  The  violinists  once  laid  down  their  bows  and 
refused  to  play  a  passage  which  they  considered  impossible.  Beethoven 
persuaded  them  to  take  their  parts  home  to  study,  and  the  next  day 
all  went  well.  A  pitiful  picture  of  Beethoven  attempting  to  conduct  is 
given  by  Spohr,  who  sat  among  the  violins.  So  far  as  the  bulk  of  the 
audience  is  concerned,  they  responded  to  the  Allegretto  of  the  sym- 
phony, but  their  enthusiasm  soon  gave  way  to  ecstasy  before  the  excit- 
ing drum  rolls  and  fanfares  of  the  battle  piece,  Wellington's  Victory, 
which  followed.  The  performance  went  very  well  according  to  the 
reports  of  all  who  were  present,  and  Beethoven  (whatever  he  may 
have  expected  —  or  been  able  to  hear)  was  highly  pleased  with  it.  He 
wrote  an  open  letter  of  gratitude  (which  was  never  published)  to  the 
Wiener  Zeitung.  The  newspaper  reports  were  favorable,  one  stating 
that  "the  applause  rose  to  the  point  of  ecstasy." 

A  fairly  detailed  account  of  the  whole  proceeding  can  be  pieced 
together  from  the  surviving  accounts  of  various  musical  dignitaries 
who  were  there,  most  of  them  playing  in  the  orchestra.  The  affair  was 
a  "grand  charity  concert,"  from  which  the  proceeds  were  to  aid  the 
"Austrians  and  Bavarians  wounded  at  Hanau"  in  defense  of  their 
country  against  Napoleon  (once  revered  by  Beethoven) .  Malzel  pro- 
posed that  Beethoven  make  for  this  occasion  an  orchestral  version  of 
the    Wellington's    Victory   he   had   written   for   his   newly   invented 


*  In  an  interesting  article,  "Celtic  Elements  in  Beethoyen's  Seventh  Symphony"  (Miisical 
Quarterly,  July,  1935),  James  Travis  goes  so  far  as  to  claim:  "It  is  demonstrable  that  the 
themes,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  four  movements  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  owe  rhythmic  and 
melodic  and  even  occasional  harmonic  elements  to  Beethoven's  Celtic  studies." 

However  plausibly  Mr.  Travis  builds  his  case,  basing  his  proofs  upon  careful  notation, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  others  these  many  years  have  dived  deep  into  this  symphony  in 
pursuit  of  special  connotations,  always  with  doubtful  results.  D'Indy,  who  called  it  a  "pastoral" 
symphony,  and  Berlioz,  who  found  the  scherzo  a  "ronde  des  paysans,"  are  among  them.  The 
industrious  seekers  extend  back  to  Dr.  Carl  Iken,  who  described  in  the  work  a  revolution, 
fully  hatched,  and  brought  from  the  composer  a  sharp  rebuke.  Never  did  he  evolve  a  more 
purely  musical  scheme. 
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mechanical  player— the  "pan-harmonicon,"  and  Beethoven,  who  then 
still  looked  with  favor  upon  Malzel,  consented.  The  hall  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  secured  and  the  date  set  for  December  8. 

The  program  was  thus  announced: 

I.    "An  entirely  new  Symphony,"  by  Beethoven   (the  Seventh,  in  A  major) . 
II.    Two     Marches     played     by     Malzel's     Mechanical     Trumpeter,    with     full 

orchestral  accompaniment  —  the  one  by  Dussek,  the  other  by  Pleyel. 
III.    "Wellington's  Victory." 

All  circumstances  were  favorable  to  the  success  of  the  concert.  Bee- 
thoven being  now  accepted  in  Vienna  as  a  very  considerable  per- 
sonage, an  "entirely  new  symphony"  by  him,  and  a  piece  on  so  topical 
a  subject  as  Wellington's  Victory,  must  have  had  a  strong  attraction. 
The  nature  of  the  charitable  auspices  was  also  favorable.  The  vicis- 
situdes at  the  rehearsals  and  their  final  smoothing  out  have  been  de- 
scribed. When  the  evening  itself  arrived,  Beethoven  was  not  alone  in 
the  carriage,  driving  to  the  concert  hall.*  A  young  musician  by  the 
name  of  Gloggl  had  obtained  permission  to  attend  the  rehearsals,  and 
all  seats  for  the  concert  being  sold,  had  contrived  to  gain  admission 


♦  This   incident    actually    pertains    to   the   second    performance,    but   the   circumstances    were 
almost  identical. 


Hear  these  performances 
come  ''ALIVE''  with  new 


RCA  Victor  high  fidelity 


CHARLES  MUNCH  .  .  .  Among  the 
exciting  performances  conducted  by 
Charles  Munch  which  are  yours  on 
RCA  Victor  "New  Orthophonic" 
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Ravel:  Daphnis  et  Chloe    (Complete) 
Berlioz:   Symphonie  Fantastique 
Berlioz:   The  Damnation  of  Faust    (com- 
plete) 
Berlioz:  Romeo  and  Juliet    (complete) 
Brahms:   Concerto  No.  2  in  B-Flat. 

Artur   Rubinstein,  pianist 
Honegger:    Symphony   No.  5 
Roussel:  Bacchus  et  Ariane 
Ravel:  Pavane  for  a  Dead  Princess 
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under  the  protecting  wing  of  the  composer  himself.  "They  got  into 
the  carriage  together,  with  the  scores  of  the  Symphony  and  the  Well- 
ington's Victory;  but  nothing  was  said  on  the  road,  Beethoven  being 
quite  absorbed  in  what  was  coming,  and  showing  where  his  thoughts 
were  by  now  and  then  beating  time  with  his  hand.  Arrived  at  the  hall, 
Gloggl  was  ordered  to  take  the  scores  under  his  arm  and  follow,  and 
thus  he  passed  in,  found  a  place  somewhere,  and  heard  the  whole  con- 
cert without  difficulty." 

[copymghted] 


SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  98 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  first  two  movements  were  composed  in  the  summer  of  1884;  the  remaining 
two  in  the  summer  of  1885.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningen, 
October  25,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  announced  for  its  first  performance  in  America  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  26,  1886.  Wilhelm  Gericke  duly  con- 
ducted the  symphony  on  Friday,  November  25,  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
performance,  and  withdrew  the  score  for  further  preparation,  substituting  the  First" 
Symphony  by  Robert  Schumann.  Since  the  Friday  performance  was  considered  a 
"public  rehearsal,"  although,  according  to  a  newspaper  account,  Mr.  Gericke  did 
not  at  any  point  stop  the  orchestra,  this  was  not  called  a  "first  performance,"  and 
the  honor  went  to  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York  on  December  11,  Walter 
Damrosch  conducting.  The  Boston  performance  took  place  on  December  23. 
The  orchestration  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  triangle  and  strings. 

WHEN  Brahms  returned  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of  September  1885, 
Max  Kalbeck  sat  with  him  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  pressed  him 
as  far  as  he  dared  for  news  about  the  musical  fruits  of  the  past  sum- 
mer. He  asked  as  a  leading  question  whether  there  might  be  a  quartet. 
"  'God  forbid,'  said  Brahms,  according  to  Kalbeck's  account  in  his 
biography,  'I  have  not  been  so  ambitious.  I  have  put  together  only 
a  few  bits  in  the  way  of  polkas  and  waltzes.  If  you  would  like  to  hear 
them,  I'll  play  them  for  you.'  I  went  to  open  the  piano.  'No,'  he 
protested,  'let  it  alone.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  We  must  get 
hold  of  Nazi.*  He  meant  Ignaz  Briill  and  a  second  piano.  Now  I 
realized  that  an  important  orchestral  work,  probably  a  symphony,  was 
afoot,  but  I  was  afraid  to  ask  anything  more  for  I  noticed  that  he 
already  regretted  having  let  his  tongue  run  so  far. 

"A  few  days  later  he  invited  me  to  an  Ehrbar  evening  —  a  musical 
gathering  in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  There  I 
found   Hanslick,   Billroth,   Brahms,   Hans  Richter,   C.  F.  Pohl,  and 
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Gustav  Dompke.  While  Brahms  and  Briill  played,  Hanslick  and  Bill- 
roth turned  the  manuscript  pages.  Dompke  and  I,  together  with 
Richter,  read  from  the  score.  It  was  just  as  it  had  been  two  years 
before  at  the  trying-out  of  the  Third  Symphony,  and  yet  it  was  quite 
different.  After  the  wonderful  Allegro,  one  of  the  most  substantial, 
but  also  four-square  and  concentrated  of  Brahms'  movements,  I  waited 
for  one  of  those  present  to  break  out  with  at  least  a  Bravo.  I  did  not 
feel  important  enough  to  raise  my  voice  before  the  older  and  more 
famous  friends  of  the  master.  Richter  murmured  something  in  his 
blond  beard  which  might  have  passed  for  an  expression  of  approval; 
Briill  cleared  his  throat  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair.  The  others 
stubbornly  made  no  sound,  and  Brahms  himself  said  nothing  to 
break  the  paralyzed  silence.  Finally  Brahms  growled  out,  'Well,  let's 
go  on  I'  —  the  sign  to  continue:  whereupon  Hanslick  uttered  a  heavy 
sigh  as  if  he  felt  that  he  must  unburden  himself  before  it  was  too 
late,  and  said  quickly,  'The  whole  movement  gave  me  the  impression 
of  two  people  pummelling  each  other  in  a  frightful  argument.* 
Everyone  laughed,  and  the  two  continued  to  play.  The  strange- 
sounding,  melody-laden  Andante  impressed  me  favorably,  but  again 
brought  no  comment,  nor  could  I  bring  myself  to  break  this  silence 
with  some  clumsy  banality." 

Kalbeck,  who  had  borne  nobly  with  Brahms  up  to  this  point,  found 
the  Scherzo  "unkempt  and  heavily  humorous,"  and  the  finale  a  splen- 
did set  of  variations  which  nevertheless  in  his  opinion  had  no  place 
at  the  end  of  a  symphony.  But  he  kept  his  counsel  for  the  moment, 
and  the  party  broke  up  rather  lamely  with  little  said.  When  he  met 
Brahms  the  next  day  it  was  clear  that  the  composer  had  been  taken 
aback  by  this  reception  of  his  score.  "  'Naturally  1  noticed  yesterday 
that  the  symphony  didn't  please  you  and  I  was  much  troubled.  If 
people  like  Billroth,  Hanslick,  or  you  others  do  not  like  my  music, 
who  can  be  expected  to  like  it?'  *I  don't  know  what  Hanslick  and 
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Charles  Munch  wrote,  "Let  no  one  be 
astonished  then  that  I  consider  my 
work  a  priesthood,  not  a  profession.  It 
is  not  too  strong  a  word.  And  like  all 
sacred  callings,  that  of  the  conductor 
supposes  a  total  self-renunciation 
and  a  profound  humility." 


**A  "New  Orihophonic" High  Fidelity  recording. 
Natloiudly  Advertised  Prices. 


Other  recordings  by  Munch: 
**The  Damnation  of  Faust 
(Berlioz)  (Complete).  Three  Long 
Play  records  (LM-6114)  $11.98. 
**Romeo  and  Juliet  (Berlioz) 
(Complete).  Two  Long  Play  records 
(LM-6011)  $7.98 


•♦Boston  Symph.,  Munch. 
With  Chorus,  Shaw,  Dir. 
LongPlay  (LM-1893)  $3.98 


••Boston  Symph.  Orch., 
Charles  Munch,  Conductor. 
Long  Play  (LM-1900)  $3.98 
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FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
—  ANNUAL  MEETING  — 

The  twenty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends 
will  be  held  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, April  18,  1956,  at  four  o'clock. 

After  the  transaction  of  appropriate  business, 
Mr.  Munch  with  members  of  the  Orchestra  will  present 
a  short  program.  At  its  conclusion,  tea  will  be  served 
in  the  upper  foyer. 

All  Friends  enrolled  by  April  6  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend  this  meeting. 

PALFREY  PERKINS 

Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


To  the  Trustees  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

I  ASK  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  year  1955-56  and  I  pledge  the  sum  of  $ for  the 

current  support  of  the  Orchestra,  covered  by  check  herewith  or 
payable  on 

Name    

Address  

Checks  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  laws. 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Cambridge  Series 

DURING  THE  SEASON  1955-1956 

Beethoven Symphony  No.   8,  in  F  major,   Op.  93 

II     December  27 
Overture,  "Leonore,"  No.  2 

V  March  6 
Overture  to  "Coriolan,"  Op.  62 

VI     March  27 
Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

VI     March  27 
Berlioz Overture,   "The  Roman  Carnival,"   Op.  9 

III  January  17 
Brahms Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major.  Op.  90 

IV     February  14 
Symphony  No.  4,  in  E  minor.  Op.  98 

VI     March  27 
Debussy "Prelude  a  I'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 

V  March  6 
Freed Festival  Overture 

IV  February  14 
Frescobaldi  ....  Toccata    (Freely  transcribed  for  orchestra  by  Hans  Kindler) 

II     December  27 

d'Indy Symphonic  Variations,  "Istar,"  Op.  42 

IV     February  14 

KoDALY Dances  of  Galanta 

II     December  27 

Mozart Masonic  Funeral  Music,  K.  477 

I     November  22 

Symphony  in  G  minor,  K.  550 

I     November  22 

Sinfonia  Concertante,  for  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn  and  Bassoon,  K.  297b 

Oboe:  Ralph  Gomberg;   Clarinet:  Gino  Cioffi;  Horn:  James  Stagliano 

Bassoon:  Sherman  Walt  HI      January  17 

Adagio  and  Fugue  for  String  Orchestra,  K.  546 

V  March  6 
Serenade  in  B-flat  major  for  13  Wind  Instruments,  K.  361 

V  March  6 
Piston Symphony  No.  6* 

III     January  17 

Rachmaninoff Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini,  for  Piano  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  43 
Soloist:  Aldo  Ciccolini  H     December  27 

Ravel Introduction  and  Allegro  for  Harp  and  Orchestra 

Soloist:  Bernard  Zighera  I     November  22 

Schumann Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major.  Op.  61 

I     November  22 

Strauss "Don  Juan,"  Tone  Poem   (after  Nikolaus  Lenau) ,  Op.  20 

III     January  17 

Suite  from  "Der  Rosenkavalier" 

IV     February  14 

Tchaikovsky "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia 

V  March  6 
*Composed  for  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Arthur  Fiedler  conducted  the  concert  of  December  27 
Pierre  Monteux  conducted  the  concert  of  February  14 
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Billroth  may  think  of  it,'  I  answered,  'for  I  haven't  said  a  word  to 
them.  I  only  know  that  if  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  the 
composer  of  such  a  work,  and  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  I  had  put  three  such  splendid  movements  together,  I  would  not 
be  disturbed.  If  it  were  for  me  to  say,  I  would  take  the  scherzo  with 
its  sudden  main  theme  and  banal  second  thoughts  and  throw  it  in  the 
wastebasket,  while  the  masterly  chaconne  would  stand  on  its  own  as 
a  set  of  variations,  leaving  the  remaining  two  movements  to  find  more 
suitable  companions.* "  Kalbeck  was  surprised  at  his  own  temerity  m 
venturing  so  far  with  the  sensitive  and  irascible  composer,  and  waited 
for  the  heavens  to  descend,  but  Brahms  received  this  judgment  meekly, 
only  protesting  that  the  piano  could  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
scherzo,  which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  keyboard,  and 
that  Beethoven  in  the  Eroica  and  elsewhere  had  made  use  of  a  varia- 
tion finale.  It  was  plain  that  he  was  in  serious  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  symphony  would  be  accepted  at  all.  He  decided,  however,  after  a 
long  conversation,  that  having  gone  so  far  he  must  see  it  through,  and 
that  a  rehearsal  with  orchestra  at  Meiningen  could  be  hoped  to  give 
a  more  plausible  account  of  the  symphony  and  even  to  give  the 
"nasty  scherzo"  a  presentable  face. 

The  opinion  of  the  discerning  Von  Biilow  was  more  encouraging. 
He  wrote  after  the  first  rehearsal:  "Number  four  is  stupendous,  quite 
original,  individual,  and  rock-like.  Incomparable  strength  from  start 
to  finish."  But  Brahms  may  have  discounted  this  as  a  personally  biased 
opinion,  as  he  certainly  discounted  the  adoring  Clara  Schumann  and 
Lisl  Herzogenberg,  when  he  weighed  their  words  against  the  chilling 
skepticism  of  his  male  cronies. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  greeted  at  its  first  performances  with 
a  good  deal  of  the  frigidity  which  Brahms  had  feared.  The  com- 
poser was  perforce  admired  and  respected.  The  symphony  was  praised 
—  with  reservations.  It  was  actually  warmly  received  at  Leipzig, 
where  there  was  a  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  February 
18,  1886.  In  Vienna,  where  the  symphony  was  first  heard  by 
the  Philharmonic  under  Richter,  on  January  17,  it  was  different. 
"Though  the  symphony  was  applauded  by  the  public,"  writes  Florence 
May,  "and  praised  by  all  but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the 
press,  it  did  not  reach  the  hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same 
unmistakable  manner  as  its  two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which 
had  made  a  more  striking  impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria 
than  the  First  Symphony  in  C  minor"  (apparently  Vienna  preferred 
major  symphonies!) .  Even  in  Meiningen,  where  the  composer  con- 
ducted the  Symphony  with  Billow's  orchestra,  the  reception  was  mixed. 
It  took  time  and  repetition  to  disclose  its  great  qualities. 

[copyrighted] 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  nnder  the  leadership  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  5,  7 
Berlioz  "Fantastic  Symphony" 

Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"  (complete) 

"Summer  Nights"  (De  Los  Angeles) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  (complete) 
jBra^ms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Rubinstein) 

Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Menuhin) 
Chausson  "Po^me"  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (Oistrakh) 
Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (T5kailo\vsky) 
DeJ)ussy  "Tlie  Blessed  Daraozel"  (De  Los  Angeles) 
Handel  "Water  Music"  Suite  (arr.  Harty) 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  104 
Honeyger  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Lalo  Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Menotti  Violin  Concerto  (Si'ivakovsky) 
Mozart  Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"  (complete)  ;  "La  Valse" 

"Pa vane  for  a  Dead  Princess"  ;  "Rapsodie  Espagnole" 
Roussel  "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 

Saint-Saens  "Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso"   (Oibtbakh) 
Overture  to  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (Brailowsky) 
Schubert  Symphonies  Nos,  2,  8  ("Unfinished"  Symphony) 
Schumann  Overture  to  "Genoveva"        Symphony  No.  1 
Strauss  "Don  Quixote"  (Soloist,  Piatigorsky) 
Tchaikovsky  V^o]U^  Concerto  (Mii.stetn) 

Aniomj  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Bach  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  Mozart    "Eine    kleine    Nachtmusik" ; 

6;   Suites  Nos.  1.  4  Serenade   No.   10,   for   Woodwinds: 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  9  Symphonies  Nos.  36,  "Linz" :  39 

Berlioz  "Harold  in   Italy"(  Primrose)  Profro/fej^f  "Classical"  Symphony  :  "Lt, 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3;  Violin  Con-  Kije"   Suite;   "Romeo  and   .tuliet," 

certo   (Heifetz)  Suite    No.    2;     Symphony    No.    5; 

Copland  "A  Lincoln  Portrait";   "Ap-  Violin  Concerto  No.  2   (Heifetz) 

palachian  Spring" ;  "El  Salon  Mex-  Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead" 

ico"  Ravel    "Bolero";    "Ma    M$re   L'Oye" 

Hanson  Symphony  No.  3  Suite 

Harris  Symphony  No.  3  Schuhert  Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Un- 

Haydn  Symphonies  Nos.  92,  "Oxford"  ;  finished" 

94,  "Surprise"  Sibelius  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 

Khatchaturian  Piano  Concerto  Strauss,  R.  "Don  Juan" 

(Kapell)  Tchaikovsky    Serenade    in    C;    Sym- 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4.  "Ital-  phonies  Nos.  4,  5 

ian"  Wnpner  Siegfried  Idyll 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  PIERRE  MONTBUX 

Dehussy  "La  Mer" ;  "Nocturnes"  Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  6,  "Patli^ 

Liszt  "Ives  Preludes"  tique" 

Mozart  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,   18 

(LioKraus)  Delihes  Ballets  "Sylvia,"  "Coppella" 

Scriafein  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy"  by   Members   of   the   Boston   Sym- 

Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  phony  Orchestra 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky  "L'Histoire  du   Soldat" ;   Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  Long  Play    (33%   r.p.m.)    and    (In 
some  cases)  45  r.p.m. 
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CHARLES  MUNCH 

Music  Director 
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Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium,  Providence 

Three  Hundred  and  Thirty-first  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


FIRST  PROGRAM 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  November  8,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Mozart Symphony  in  G  minor   (K.  550) 

I.  Molto  allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto:   Allegretto 

IV.  Allegro  assai 

MiLHAUD Symphony  No.  6 

I.    Calme  et  tendre 
II.    Tumultueux 

III.  Lent  et  doux 

IV.  Joyeux  et  robuste 

{Composed  for  the  y^th  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra") 

INTERMISSION 

Ravel Introduction  and  Allegro  for  Harp  and  Orchestra 

Ravel Rapsodie  Espagnole 

I.  Prelude  a  la  nuit 

II.  Malaguena 

III.  Habanera 

IV.  Feria 


SOLOIST 

BERNARD  ZIGHERA 


Performances  by  the  orchestra  in  Boston  are  broadcast  each  week  on 
Monday  evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network.  The 
Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast  by 
station  WGBH-FM. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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MUSICAL  BOSTON  75  YEARS  AGO 


THE  repetition  by  Charles  Munch  on  the  first  Boston  program  of 
Haydn's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  102  from  Mr.  Henschel's  initial 
program  of  October  22,  1881,  invites  a  glance  at  the  Boston  papers  of 
that  time  and  their  reception  of  the  then  new  orchestra.  There  was  very 
little  musical  news.  President  Garfield  had  succumbed  to  the  bullets  of 
an  assassin  just  a  month  before  (September  21),  but  there  was  only 
passing  mention  of  his  successor,  Chester  Alan  Arthur.  The  newspaper 
headlines  were  given  to  what  the  Evening  Transcript  called  "the 
muddle  in  Ireland."  On  October  9,  Parnell,  facing  Gladstone  as  cham- 
pion of  the  tenant  farmers  against  the  landlords,  had  called  the  Prime 
Minister  "a  masquerading  knight-errant,"  and  was  called  in  retort  a 
''leader  of  rapine."  For  the  moment  Parnell  was  in  jail.  Fanny  Daven- 
port was  playing  Camille  at  the  Globe  Theatre;  Rossi,  Othello  at  the 
Boston  Museum,  and  Joseph  Jefferson  was  announced  for  Rip  Van 
Winkle. 

Any  musical  paragraphs  were  incidental.  From  time  to  time  there 
were  performances  by  the  so-called  Philharmonic  Society,  under  Dr. 
Louis  Maas;   by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  Orchestra,  under 
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Carl  Zerrahn;  or  the  Conservatory  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
same  conductor,  which  was  then  advertising  five  concerts  through  the 
season  at  $i  or  $1.50  for  the  series,  boasting  "a  large  and  splendid 
orchestra  of  picked  musicians  —  fine  solo  talents."  This  orchestra,  how- 
ever splendid,  disappeared  with  its  fellows  when  the  intentions  of  the 
new  benefactor  came  to  be  felt. 

When  Henry  Lee  Higginson  announced  that  he  had  brought  to- 
gether an  orchestra,  most  people  probably  did  not  look  upon  the 
venture  as  more  than  another  coming  together  of  players  for  an  occa- 
sional evening  of  music  making.  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Higginson's 
degree  of  purpose  and  pertinacity  probably  did  realize  that  an  orches- 
tra brought  and  held  together  by  him,  under  an  imported  conductor 
for  regular  weekly  concerts,  might  well  justify  the  claim  implied  in 
its  title:  "The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra." 
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An  item  in  the  Morning  Journal  of  Saturday,  October  22,  shows 
that  at  least  the  more  musical  citizens  of  Boston  appreciated  that  Mr. 
Higginson  was  a  man  to  be  counted  upon  for  real  results.  A  story  in 
its  columns  reports  a  banquet  given  the  night  before  at  Revere  House 
(a  hostelry  on  Bowdoin  Square,  now  long  since  vanished)  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  70th  birthday  of  Franz  Liszt,  then  still  living.  The  150 
guests,  including  the  musical  cognoscenti  of  Boston,  had  advanced 
the  feast  a  day  "so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  symphony  concert 
announced  for  tonight."  The  speaking  no  doubt  continued  far  into 
the  night,  while  those  who  had  met  Liszt  or  studied  with  him  boasted 
of  their  experiences.  But  they  were  obviously  well  aware  that  the 
concert  announced  for  the  night  following  at  the  Music  Hall  by  Mr. 
Higginson's  newly  gathered  orchestra  under  its  conductor  from  Eng- 
land, Georg  Henschel,  would  be  an  event  not  to  miss. 

The  concert  was  duly  reported  in  the  papers  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing. An  editorial  in  the  Boston  Transcript  noted  that  the  attendance 
practically  filled  the  capacity  of  the  Music  Hall,  although  there  was 
a  little  "thinning  out"  near  the  organ.  "Upon  examining  the  audience 
closely,  one  found  that  almost  everybody  whom  the  earnest  music 
lover  could  wish  to  be  there  was  actually  there.  It  was  an  'oratorio' 
audience;  anyone  familiar  with  the  concerts  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
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Society  will  know  what  that  means."  The  writer  went  on  to  remark 
that  "the  playing  was  as  fine  as  we  have  ever  heard  in  this  city.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Henschel's  command  of  his  men  is  absolute  and  electric;  more 
than  this,  he  not  only  governs  his  orchestra  with  a  very  firm  hand,  he 
not  only  makes  them  do  just  what  he  pleases,  but  (what  is  quite  as 
important)  he  makes  the  audience  feel  that  he  does  so."  This  critic 
only  regretted  that  Mr.  Henschel  had  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  his  "momentary  enthusiasm"  to  an  impetuous  interpretation 
of  Haydn,  which  was  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  decent  classical  restraint. 
The  Globe  reported  a  similar  impression:  "If  any  criticism  could  be 
made  of  Mr.  Henschel's  leadership,  it  would  be  on  the  pardonable 
fault  of  that  gentleman's  great  enthusiasm  which  may  at  times  carry 
him  beyond  the  limits  of  careful  calculation  and  cool-headedness." 
This  critic  applauded  the  program  in  that  "there  was  nothing  to  de- 
tract from  the  dignity  and  elevation  which  such  an  occasion  demands." 
The  Transcript  also  complimented  Mr.  Henschel's  good  taste  in  omit- 
ting encores.  A  soloist  at  each  concert  was  then  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards  a  sine  qua  non.  When  the  second  concert  was  reviewed, 
the  Globe  took  exception  to  Beethoven's  First  Symphony:  "It  has  all 
the  weakness  of  imitation  —  Haydn's  form  without  his  spirit."  This 
writer  had  not  yet  caught  Mr.  Henschel's  dire  intentions  in  regard  to 
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Beethoven.  He  was  to  perform  all  nine  symphonies  in  order  through 
the  season  and  to  repeat  the  practice  through  the  remaining  two  sea- 
sons of  his  term. 

Reviewing  the  second  concert,  the  Transcript,  which  gave  the  larger 
part  of  a  front-page  column  to  its  review  each  Monday,  noted  that 
Brahms's  Tragic  Overture,  billed  on  the  program  as  "new,"  was  also 
announced  to  be  repeated  in  the  following  week.  The  critic  explained 
that  it  was  impossible  to  give  a  fair  estimate  of  a  new  work  by  Brahms 
on  one  hearing.  He  therefore  postponed  his  comments  until  the  second 
week.  They  turned  out  to  be  entirely  favorable. 

Mr.  Henschel,  and  in  fact  the  Orchestra  itself,  shortly  came  under 
sharp  criticism  in  the  press,  not  only  from  critics,  but  from  anonymous 
writers  of  letters  where  professional  rivalry  may  have  been  involved. 
The  tale  is  entertainingly  told  in  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe's  history  of 
the  Orchestra.  The  rejoinders  were  pointed  and  indignant,  and  need- 
less to  say  soon  prevailed.  j.  jg.  b. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  G  MINOR  (K.  550) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Bom  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  symphony  was  composed  in  July,  1788,  in  Vienna. 

The  original  orchestration  calls  for  flute,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns  and  strings. 
Mozart  subsequently  added  parts  for  2  clarinets,  and  this  version  is  used  in  the 
present  performances. 

THE  opening  theme  shows  at  once  the  falling  melodic  semi-tone 
to  the  dominant  which  for  generations  seems  to  have  been  the 
composers'  convention  for  plaintive  sadness  (in  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth 
Symphony  it  reaches  a  sort  of  peak) .  The  melodic  phrasing  tends  to 
descend,  and  to  move  chromatically.  The  harmonic  scheme  is  also 
chromatic  and  modulatory.  Conciseness  and  abruptness  are  keynotes 
of  the  score.  The  composer  states  his  themes  directly  without  preamble 
or  bridge.  The  first  movement  could  be  said  to  foreshadow  the  first 
movement  of  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony  in  that  it  is  constructed 
compactly  upon  a  recurrent  germinal  figure  which  is  a  mere  interval; 
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in  this  case,  the  falling  second.  The  second  theme  is  conspicuous  by  a 
chromatic  descent.  The  development,  introduced  by  two  short, 
arbitrary  chords  which  establish  the  remote  key  of  F-sharp  minor, 
moves  by  swift  and  sudden,  but  deft,  transitions.  Its  strength  is  the 
strength  of  steel  rather  than  iron,  the  steel  of  a  fencer  who  commands 
the  situation  by  an  imperceptible  subtlety,  whose  feints  and  thrusts 
the  eye  can  scarcely  follow.  After  pages  of  intensity,  the  music  subsides 
softly  to  the  last  chord  of  its  Coda. 

The  Andante  states  its  theme,  as  did  the  first  movement,  in  the 
strings,  the  basses  giving  another  chromatic  figuration.  The  affecting 
beauty  of  the  working  out  has  been  praised  innumerable  times, 
Wagner  comparing  the  gently  descending  figures  in  thirty-second  notes 
to  "the  tender  murmuring  of  angels'  voices."  Writers  on  Mozart  have 
found  harshness  and  tension  in  the  Minuet  —  all  agree  that  the  Trio, 
in  the  major  tonality,  has  no  single  shadow  in  its  gentle  and  lumi- 
nous measures.  The  Finale  has  a  bright  and  skipping  first  theme;  a 
second  theme  which  shows  once  more  the  plaintive  chromatic  descent. 
Like  the  first  movement,  the  last  is  compact  with  a  manipulation 
which  draws  the  hearer  swiftly  through  a  long  succession  of  minor 
tonalities.  The  development  of  the  movement  (which  is  in  sonata 
form)  reaches  a  high  point  of  fugal  interweaving,  the  impetus  carry- 
ing to  the  very  end. 
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The  form  of  the  G  minor  Symphony  is  as  clear  as  crystal;  about  its 
mood  musicians  have  been  at  considerable  variance.  When  Professor 
Tovey  found  in  it  "the  range  of  passion,"  as  the  artist  Mozart  saw  fit 
to  express  passion,  he  was  concurring  with  an  authority  of  traditional 
opinion.  Against  him  may  be  set,  surprisingly  enough,  the  opinion  of 
Berlioz,  who,  addicted  as  he  was  to  emotional  interpretations,  found 
in  this  Symphony  nothing  more  deep-felt  than  "grace,  delicacy,  mel- 
odic charm  and  fineness  of  workmanship."  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  for 
a  listener  accustomed  to  the  lusher  music  of  two  later  centuries  (out- 
pourings never  dreamt  of  in  Mozart's  philosophy)  to  project  himself 
into  the  pristine  simplicity  of  the  i8th  century  and  respond  adequately 
to  what  was  in  its  day  taken  as  a  new  precedent  in  pathetic  utterance. 
If  one  is  to  move  discriminately  within  those  smaller  confines,  receive 
what  is  fresh,  personal  and  humanly  revealing,  one  must  surely  fa- 
miliarize oneself  with  the  run-of-the-mill  music  of  Mozart's  time.  Then 
only  will  Mozart's  innovations,  little  matters  of  formal  sequence, 
modulation  or  instrumental  coloring,  become  immediately  outstand- 
ing, as  they  were  not  only  outstanding  but  startling  to  a  listener  of 
1790.  It  has  required  a  scholar  like  Georges  de  Saint-Foix  to  make 
himself  so  conversant  with  Mozart's  contemporaries'  style  that  he  could 
perceive  in  all  its  force  "points  where  Mozart  in  the  ardor  of  his 
subject  was  led  to  new  boldness."  That  the  G  minor  Symphony  seemed 
in  its  day  a  radical  expression  of  emotion  can  be  readily  confirmed  by 
an  examination  of  early  commentaries.  It  will  be  interesting  to  review 
such  commentaries  through  the  century  and  a  half  which  has  followed 
the  writing  of  the  G  minor  Symphony. 

Hans  Georg  Nageli  in  his   Vorlesungen  iXher  Musik    (1826)    took 
Mozart  to  task  for  his  excessive  melodiousness    (Cantabilitdt)  which, 
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according  to  this  writer,  put  a  decadence  of  emotional  ferment  upon 
all  music.  Among  all  of  Mozart's  instrumental  works  Nageli  found 
only  the  piano  concertos  undistorted  by  this  quality. 

F.  J.  Fetis,  reviewing  the  Symphony  in  Paris  (Revue  Musicale, 
May  11,  1828)  wrote  that,  "although  Mozart  has  not  used  formidable 
orchestral  forces  in  his  G  minor  Symphony,  none  of  the  sweeping  and 
massive  effects  one  meets  in  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  the  invention 
which  flames  in  this  work,  the  accents  of  passion  and  energy  that 
pervade  and  the  melancholy  color  that  dominates  it  result  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  manifestations  of  the  human  spirit/' 

The  Chevalier  Georg  Nikolaus  von  Nissen,  who  married  Mozart's 
widow  and  wrote  his  first  biography  (published  in  1828),  there  called 
the  G  minor  Symphony  "the  expression  of  a  moving  and  restless  pas- 
sion, a  struggle,  a  combat  against  a  powerful  penetrating  agitation." 

In  1843  there  appeared  the  biography  by  Alexander  Dimitrivitch 
Oulibicheff  in  which  this  flowery  writer  of  a  flowery  epoch  wrote  of 
the  slow  movement  of  the  G  minor  Symphony  as  "the  divine  balm 
applied  to  the  wounds  of  the  soul"  and  said  of  the  last  movement, 
"I  doubt  whether  music  contains  anything  more  profoundly  in- 
cisive, more  cruelly  sorrowful,  more  violently  abandoned,  more  com- 
pletely impassioned,  than  the  reprise  of  the  Finale." 
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Richard  Wagner,  hearing  the  Symphony  at  a  concert  of  the  Odeon 
in  Munich,  perceived  through  a  heavy  and  wooden  performance, 
which  he  deplored,  "a  beauty  so  indestructible  that  even  such  mutila- 
tion could  not  obscure  it."  He  found  the  Andante  "exuberant  with 
rapture  and  audacity"  and  "the  beatitude  of  its  last  measures"  re- 
minded him  of  his  favorite  concept  of  "death  through  love."  Wagner 
did  not  have  occasion  to  describe  at  length  the  G  minor  Symphony, 
but  he  wrote  thus  of  Mozart's  symphonies  in  general  with  his  usual 
clairvoyance  in  setting  down  the  essential  nature  of  an  artist  with  a 
perception  unobscured  by  the  formal  style  of  another  epoch  anti- 
pathetic to  his  own: 

"The  longing  sigh  of  the  great  human  voice,  drawn  to  him  by  the 
loving  power  of  his  genius,  breathes  from  his  instruments.  He  leads 
the  irresistible  stream  of  richest  harmony  into  the  heart  of  his  melody, 
as  though  with  anxious  care  he  sought  to  give  it,  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion for  its  delivery  by  mere  instruments,  the  depth  of  feeling  and 
ardour  which  lies  at  the  source  of  the  human  voice  as  the  expression 
of  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  heart."* 

While  Wagner  sensed  and  pointed  out  the  universal  beauty  in 
Mozart,  the  era  which  Wagner  dominated  neither  remembered  nor 
performed  Mozart  to  any  appreciable  degree. 

[COPYRIGHTEDJ 


SYMPHONY  NO.  6 

By  Darius  Milhaud 

Born  in  Aix-en-Provence,  September  4,  1892 


This  symphony  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  for  the  celebration  of  the  75th  anniversary  of 
this  orchestra  and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  It 
-was  composed  at  Mills  College  in  Oakland,  California,  in  February  and  March,  1955. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 
•2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 
^  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  xylophone,  celesta, 
harp  and  strings. 

THE  FIRST  of  the  four  movements  is  in  a  basic  6/4  time.  Its  two 
principal  themes  are  melodic  —  the  first  immediately  set  forth  by 
the  strings  and  the  second  by  a  fuller  orchestra.  The  first  melody  is 
given  to  the  violin  solo  in  preparation  for  a  pianissimo  ending.  The 
"'tumultuous"  second  movement,  written  for  the  full  orchestra  and 
lively  in  character,  ends  softly  but  still  offers  contrast  between  the 
first  and  the  slow  movement  which  follows.  This  is  in  the  traditional 


*  Kunstwerk  der  Zukunft  (1860). 
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song  form  with  a  middle  section  in  3/4  rhythm  on  a  chromatic  theme 
by  the  high  woodwinds  and  violins.  The  "joyous"  finale  utilizes  the 
full  orchestra  with  a  principal  theme  in  12/8  rhythm,  the  whole  end- 
ing with  a  rapid  fortissimo. 

Mr.  Milhaud,  who  has  composed  an  immense  amount  of  music  in 
every  form,  wrote  five  "symphonies"  of  chamber  proportions  between 
1917  and  1922,  but  did  not  venture  upon  his  First  Symphony  for 
full  orchestra  until  1939.  He  wrote  it  in  Aix-en-Provence  in  November 
and  December  in  the  trying  period  of  the  early  occupation.  The 
occasion  was  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra.  His 
Second  Symphony,  which  like  his  first,  has  been  performed  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  composed  in  1944  by  commission 
of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation.  The  Third  Symphony  is  a 
choral  work  entitled  Te  Deum  and  was  composed  in  1946.  The 
Fourth  Symphony  was  composed  in  1948  by  commission  of  the  French 
government  to  commemorate  the  looth  anniversary  of  the  1848 
revolution.  Mr.  Milhaud  conducted  the  first  performance  of  his  Fifth 
Symphony  for  the  Radio  Italiano  in  Turin  in  October,  1954.  He  has 
composed  his  Seventh  Symphony,  which  was  introduced  in  the  Inter- 
national Festival  in  Venice  on  September  13  last,  Franz  Andre  con- 
ducting the  Belgian  Radio  Orchestra. 

The  following  music  by  Milhaud  has  been  performed  in  the  Friday 
and  Saturday  concerts: 

1921,  April  22  Suite  No.  2  from  the  music  to  Claudel's  Protee 

1926,  December  17       Le  Carnaval  d'Aix,  Fantasy  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  from 

the  Ballet  Salade 

1940,  December  20       Fantaisie    Pastorale,    for    Piano    and    Orchestra     (Soloist  — 

Stell  Anderson;  conducted  by  the  composer;  first  per- 
formance in  the  United  States) 

1940,  December  20       Le  Cortege  Funebre    (Conducted  by  the  composer) 

1940,  December  20       Suite  Provengale  (Conducted  by  the  composer) 

1942,  December  4         Le  Cortege  Funebre 

1944,  January  28  Suite  Provengale    (Conducted  by  Vladimir  Golschmann) 

1944,  March  24  Quatre   Chansons   de   Ronsard    (Soloist  —  Lily   Pons;    Con- 

ducted by  Andre  Kostelanetz) 

1945,  December  28       Saudades  do  Brazil   (Conducted  by  Richard  Burgin) 

1946,  December  20       Symphony  No.  2    (First  performance) 

1949,  March  n  Violoncello  Concerto  No.   1    (Soloist  —  Gregor  Piatigorsky) 

1950,  March  3  Piano  Concerto  No.  4    (Soloist  —  Zadel  Skolovsky) 
1953,  January  2            Symphony  No.  1    (Conducted  by  the  composer) 

1953,  January  2  Introduction  et  Marche  Funebre    (Conducted  by  the  com- 

poser) 
1953,  January  2  Kentuckiana   (Conducted  by  the  composer) 

1953,  December  25       Suite    Concertante,    for    Piano    and    Orchestra     (Soloist  — 

Nicole  Henriot;  first  performance  in  America) 

1954,  March  23  La  Creation  du  Monde 

Mr.  Milhaud  composed  "Pensee  amicale'*  for  the  Both  birthday  of 
Pierre  Monteux,  April  4,  1955.  Charles  Munch  conducted  it  on  that 
day  at  a  Pension  Fund  concert  in  Mr.  Monteux's  honor. 

[copyrighted] 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  ALLEGRO   FOR  HARP 
With  Accompaniment  of  Strings,  Flute  and  Clarinet 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyr^n^es,  March  7,  1875;  died  at  Paris,  December  28,  1937 

Ravel  wrote  this  piece  in  1906  for  Mile.  Micheline  Kahn,  by  whom  it  was  first 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Cercle  Musical  in  Paris  on  February  22,  1907.  The 
dedication  is  to  M.  Albert  Blondel,  the  head  of  the  piano  (and  harp)  firm  of  Erard 
in   Paris. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Longy  Club 
in  Boston,  February  8,  1910,  when  the  harpist  was  Heinrich  Schueker.  It  was  per- 
formed at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  on  December  24,  1931,  when  Mr.  Zighera 
was  the  soloist,  and  again  with  him  on  April  22,  1943. 

THIS  work  is  of  chamber  proportions  and  has  been  performed  as  a 
septet,  but  it  is  closer  to  a  harp  concerto  in  which  the  composer 
finely  exploits  every  possibility  of  the  modern  chromatic  harp,  while 
with  characteristic  subtlety  he  implicates  the  instrument  in  the 
musical  development.  There  is  an  elaborate  cadenza. 

The  short  Introduction  opens  with  a  melody  in  thirds  by  the  flute 
and  clarinet  which  is  later  to  appear  as  a  second  subject  in  the  Allegro 
proper.  The  harp  provides  an  undercurrent  of  arpeggios,  and  when 
the  Allegro  begins  it  sets  forth  the  theme  unaccompanied,  the  other 
instruments  presently  joining.  Scott  Goddard,  who  describes  this  work 
in  Cobbett's  Cyclopedia  of  Chamber  Music,  writes:  "It  is  a  fine  piece 
of  delicate  writing,  worthy  of  a  pupil  of  Faure.  Immediately  before 
the  harp  cadenza  the  two  chief  themes  appear  simultaneously,  com- 
bined with  great  skill  and  ease.  The  vivid  harp  writing  gives  the  work 
a  feeling  of  brightness  and  gayety." 

[copyrighted  J 


BERNARD  ZIGHERA 
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ERNARD  Zighera  was  born  in  Paris,  April  1,  1904,  of  a  Roumanian 
father  and  an  Austrian  mother.  At  the  Paris  Conservatory  he  studied 
harp  with  Marcel  Tournier  and  piano  with  Santiago  Riero  and  Isidor 
Philipp.  He  took  the  highest  honors  for  both  instruments.  He  also 
studied  chamber  music  with  Camille  Chevillard  and  Lucien  Capet. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  Orchestra,  appearing 
frequently  as  soloist.  He  came  to  this  country  to  join  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  harpist  in  1926.  Mr.  Zighera  has  also  often 
appeared  as  piano  soloist.  In  1936  he  founded  the  Zighera  Chamber 
Orchestra,  with  which  for  several  seasons  he  presented  a  notable  series 
of  music  for  chamber  orchestra. 
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RAPSODIE  ESPAGNOLE 
By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Cil)oure,  Basses- Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  "Rapsodie  Espagnolc,"  composed  in  1907,  was  first  performed  at  the  Colonnc 
Concerts  in  Paris,  March  15,  1908.  Theodore  Thomas  gave  the  piece  its  first  Ameri- 
can performance  in  Chicago,  November  12,  1909.  Georges  Longy  introduced  it  in 
Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club  on  January  26,  1910.  The  first  per- 
formance by  this  Orchestra  was  on  November  21,  1914.  The  composer  included 
it  upon  his  program  when  he  appeared  as  guest  conductor  of  this  Orchestra 
January  14,  1928. 

Ravel  has  used  2  piccolos,  2  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  sarrusophone  (contra-bassoon),  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 
3  trombones  and  tuba,  strings,  and  a  large  percussion  section;  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  side  drum,  triangle,  tambourine,  gong,  xylophone,  celesta,  and  2  harps. 
The  work  is  dedicated   to  "Mon  cher  Maitre,  Charles  de  Beriot." 

THE  Rapsodie  Espagnole  was  one  of  the  first  pieces  to  draw  gen- 
eral attention  to  Ravel's  skill  in  orchestral  writing.  His  recurring 
fondness  for  fixing  upon  Spanish  rhythms  as  a  touchstone  for  his 
fancy  antedates  the  rhapsody  in  the  Alborada  del  Gracioso  as  a 
piano  piece,  and  the  Habanera  from  Les  Sites  Auriculaires,  for 
two  pianos.  As  he  transformed  the  Alborada  into  bright  orchestral 
dress,  so  he  incorporated  the  Habanera  as  the  third  movement  of 
the  Rapsodie  Espagnole. 

The  Prelude  a  la  nuit  opens  with,  and  is  largely  based  upon,  a 
constant,  murmuring  figure  of  four  descending  notes,  upon  which 
tne  melodic  line  is  imposed.  The  figure,  first  heard  in  the  muted 
strings,  pianissimo,  is  carried  on  in  one  or  another  part  of  the  orches- 
tra wiinout  cessation,  save  tor  the  pause  of  a  free  cadenza,  for  two 
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clarinets  and  two  bassoons  in  turn,  with  a  brief  interruption  where 
the  initial  hgure  is  given  to  the  celesta. 

In  the  Malaguefia,  Ra\  el  gives  a  theme  to  the  double-basses,  which 
is  repeated  and  used  in  the  manner  ot  a  ground  bass.  A  theme  derived 
trom  this  first  takes  full  shape  in  the  bassoons  and  then  the  muted 
trumpets.  A  slow  section  presents  a  rhapsodic  solo  for  the  English 
horn.  The  movement  closes  with  a  reminiscence  of  the  characteristic 
figure  from  the  opening  movement. 

The  Habanera  is  dated  "1895"  in  the  score,  recalling  the  Habanera 
tor  two  pianofortes.  It  has  a  subtilized  rhythm  and  delicacy  of  detail 
which  is  tar  removed  trom  associations  ot  catd  or  street.  It  evolves 
from  a  triplet  and  two  eighth  notes  in  a  bar  of  duple  beat,  with  synco- 
pation and  nice  displacement  of  accent. 

The  Feria  ("Fair")  continues  the  colorful  scheme  of  the  Habanera 
—  fragmentary  solo  voices  constantly  changing,  and  set  off  rhythmi- 
cally with  a  percussion  of  equal  variety.  This  finale  assez  anime  (6-8) 
moves  with  greater  brilliance  and  a  more  solid  orchestration.  A  middle 
section  opens  with  a  solo  for  English  horn,  which  is  elaborated  by  the 
clarinet.  There  is  a  return  to  the  initial  material  of  the  movement 
and  a  fortissimo  close. 

[copyrighted] 
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RCA    VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Berlioz  "Fantastic  Symphony" 

Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"   (complete) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  (complete) 
Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2   (RUBINSTEIN) 

Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1    (MENUHIN) 
Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No.  2   (BRAILOWSKY) 
Handel  "Water  Music"  Suite  (arr.  Harty) 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  104 
Honegger  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Lalo  Overture  to  "I^  Roi  d'Ys" 
Menotti  Violin  Concerto   (SPIVAKOVSKY) 
Mozart  Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"    (complete) 

"La  Valse" 

"Pavane  for  a  Dead  Princess" 

"Rapsodie  Espagnole" 
Roussel  "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 
Salnt-Saens  Overture  to  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4   (BRAILOVTSKY) 
Schul)ert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Overture  to  "Genoveva" 

Symphony  No.  1 
Strauss  "Don  Quixote"   (Soloist,  PIATIGORSKY) 
Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto   (MILSTEIN) 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Bach  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  Mozart    "Eine    kleine    Nachtmusik" ; 

6;  Suites  Nos.  1,  4  Serenade  No.  10,  for  Woodwinds; 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  9  Symphonies  Nos.  36,  "Linz" ;  39 

Berlioz  "Harold  in  Italy"  Prokofieff  "Classical"  Symphony ;  "Lt. 

(PRIMROSE)  Kije"   Suite;   "Romeo  and  Juliet," 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3 ;  Violin  Con-  Suite    No.    2 ;     Symphony    No.    5 ; 

certo   (HEIFETZ)  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (HEIFETZ) 

Copland  "A  Lincoln  Portrait" ;   "Ap-  Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead" 

palachian  Spring" ;  "El  Salon  Mex-  jia^^i   "Bolero" ;    "Ma    M6re    L'Oye" 

ICO"  Suite 

Fanson  Symphony  No.  3  Schubert  Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Un- 

Harris  Symphony  No.  3  finished" 

^lT4lw^s^^''  ^"^-  ^2'  "^^^^^^" '  Simius  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 

Khaichaturian  Piano  Concerto  Strauss,  R.  "Don  Juan" 

(KAPELL)  Tchaikovsky    Serenade    in    C ;    Sym- 
Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  phonies  Nos.  4,   5 

ian"  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  PIERRE  MONTEUX 
Liszt  "Les  Preludes" 

Mozart  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,  18   (LILI  KRAUS) 
ScriaMn  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 
Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  6.  "Pathetique" 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky  "L'Histoire  du  Soldat" ;  Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  Long  Play    (33^   r.p.m.)   and   (in 
some  cases)  45  r.p.m. 
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SEASON 
Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium,  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-fifth  Season,  1955-1956) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate   Conductor 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin 
Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 

George   Zazofsky 
Roll  and  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 

Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Shermont 

Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Leo    Panasevich 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
James   Nagy 

Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 

Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 

William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

Jesse  Ceci 
Noah  Bielski 

Alfred  Schneider 
Joseph  Silverstein 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Gaston  Dufresne 
Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 

Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 


PERSONNEL 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 

Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
John  Fiasca 

Violoncellos 
Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus   Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 

Karl  Zeise 
Josef  Zimbler 

Bernard  Parronchi 
Leon  Marjollet 

Martin  Hoherman 
Louis  Berger 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valeric 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)   Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Harps 
Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 
Charles  Smith 
Harold  Farberman 
Harold  Thompson 

Piano 
Bernard  Zighera 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Victor  Alpert,  Ass't 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  1955-1956 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Second  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  December  13 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  trustees  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .         President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine         .         Treasurer 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Jr.  C.  D.  Jackson 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Palfrey  Perkins 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Charles  H.  Stockton 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Edward  A.  Taft 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Lewis  Perry 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
G.  W.  Rector   )  Assistant  J.  J.  Brosnahan,  Assistant  Treasurer 

N.  S.  Shirk        \  Managers  Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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THE   PIANO  OF 
GREAT  ARTISTS 

the  instrument  for  your  home 

No  other  piano  has  the  Steinway's  glowing  voice,  its  commanding  presence 
and  its  resistance  to  depreciation.  An  investment  in  living  that  enriches  the 
home — today  and  for  years. 

^^^^      STEIN  WAY 


See  the  complete  line  of  Steinway  Grands  and  Verticals  at: 


e  Sti 
Sout) 

256  Weybosset  St.  Open  Mondays 


Exclusive  Steinway  Repreaentativea  for 
Southern  New  England 


SEVENTY-FIFTH    SEASON    •    NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FIFTY-FIVE    AND    FIFTY-SIX 
Three  Hundred  and  Thirty-second  Concert  in  Providence 

Second  Concert 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  December  13,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Program 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Frescobaldi  Toccata 

Freely  transcribed  for  orchestra  by  Hans  Kindler 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  8,  in  F  major,  Op.  93 

I.  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto 

IV.  Allegro  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Rachmaninoff Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini,  for  Piano 

and  Orchestra,  Op,  43 

KoDALY Dances  of  Gala'nta 


SOLOIST 

ALDO  CICCOLINI 

Mr.  Ciccolini  plays  the  Baldwin  Piano 


Performances  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week  on  Monday 
evenings  from  8:15  to  gibo  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network.  The  Friday 
afternoon-  and  Saturday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast  by  station 

WGBH-FM. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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ARTHUR  FIEDLER  was  born  in  Boston,  December  17,  1894,  the 
son  of  Emanuel  Fiedler,  who  was  a  violinist  in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  from  1885  until  1910  and  likewise  a  member  of  the  original 
Kneisel  Quartet.  His  son  obtained  his  principal  musical  education 
at  the  Hochschule  in  Berlin.  He  became  a  member  of  this  Orchestra 
in  1915,  playing  violin  and  later  viola.  He  organized  the  Boston 
Sinfonietta  in  1927  and  in  1929  the  Esplanade  Concerts  which  under 
his  direction  have  attained  their  well-known  civic  importance.  It  was 
in  the  summer  of  1930  that  he  became  the  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra.  Since  1953,  he  has  travelled  across  the  country  each 
winter  with  a  "Boston  Pops  Tour  Orchestra,"  recruited  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  has  on  many  occasions  prepared  choruses  for  performances 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Fiedler  has  conducted 
innumerable  symphony  orchestras  as  guest,  notably  the  series  'of  con- 
certs for  the  San  Francisco  Art  Commission  each  summer  since  1950, 
and  most  recently  the  Orchestra  of  Honolulu,  which  he  conducted 
on  November  29. 


PEOPLE  AHEAP   OF 
THE  TilVIES   FLY 
AIR   FRANCE 

CHARLES  MUNCH. 

Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


ONLY  11    HOURS 
NON- 


IN    SUPER 


"G"  CONSTELLATIONS 

Tourist  and  First  Class  Flights  every 

Saturday  from  Boston.  Daily  from  New  York 

SAVE    ON    FAMILY  TRAVEL -Write  for  Free  Folder 

AIR  FRANCE 

THE     \A/ORI_D*S      LARGEST     AIRLINE 
SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT,  OR  AIR  FRANCE.  493  Boylston  St ,  Boston,  COpley  7  $350 
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ALWAYS   CONSERVATIVE,   CORRECT,   AND   IN 
QUIET  GOOD  TASTE 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  our  new  store  located  at 
114  Waterman  St.  In  our  new  enlarged  quarters,  we  will  be 
better  able  to  serve  you  with  a  wider  selection  of  fine  im- 
ported and  domestic  Clothing  and  Furnishings  .  .  .  always 
distinctive,  correct,  and  in  quiet  good  taste. 

For  those  of  you  who  demand  natural  shoulder  clothing 
and  are  not  familiar  with  us,  may  we  suggest  a  visit  to  us 
soon.  We  are  specialists  in  this  type  of  clothing;  in  fact,  we 
carry  no  other  models  in  our  entire  ready  made  stock.  And 
for  those  of  you  who  are  hard  to  fit  and  need  Special  Order 
Clothing,  we  can  please  you  also.  We  sincerely  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  serve  you  soon. 

For  the  ladies,  we  have  a  comprehensive  selection  of  man- 
tailored  things. 

HARVEY  ^ii 

Clothiers  Sc  Furnishers 

114  WATERMAN  STREET 

Free  Parking  in  Rear  of  Store 
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TOCCATA 

By  GiROLAMO  Frescobaldi 

Born  in  Ferrara,  September  7,  1583;  died  in  Rome,  March  1,  1643 

Freely  transcribed  for  orchestra  by  Hans  Kindler 

Born  in  Rotterdam,  January  8,  1892;  died  in  Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island, 

August  30,  1949 


This  Toccata  by  Frescobaldi,  or  as  it  perhaps  should  be  stated,  "attributed  to 
Frescobaldi,"  was  first  performed  in  Kindler's  transcription  by  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  of  which  he  was  conductor,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  October  31, 
1937.  Published  in  1942,  this  orchestration  has  been  performed  elsewhere  and 
included  in  the  programs  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  by  Arthur  Fiedler. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum  and  strings. 

FRESCOBALDI  coHiposed  many  toccatas  for  organ  and  for  cembalo. 
Whether  he  composed  this  one  in  theme  or  in  substance  remains 
to  be  confirmed.  A  "Toccata  by  Frescobaldi"  was  published  by  the 
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Jones  Warehouses,  Inc. 

For  more  than  60  years  rendering  an  exceptionally  fine 
service  in  Furniture  Storage,  and  in  Dependable  Moving 
both  local  and  long  distance. 

,,     ,  59  CENTRAL  ST., 

^^"*^"'  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Aero  Mayflower  ^^   ^_^g^ 

Nation-wide 

Moving  Service  "Rhode   Island's   Largest   Household 

Storage  Firm" 
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Universal  Edition,  Leipzig,  in  1925,  "arranged"  by  Caspar  Cassado 
for  cello  and  piano.  The  music,  except  for  details  such  as  the  treat- 
ment of  the  solo  part,  is  identical  with  Hans  Kindler's  "free"  or- 
chestral transcription.  The  latter  was  published  by  Mills  Music,  Inc., 
in  1942,  and  the  fact  that  both  publications  carry  the  usual  copyright 
would  indicate  a  common  source.  Yet  Charles  L.  Cudworth,  Librarian 
of  the  University  Music  School  in  Cambridge,  England,  has  fastened 
an  inquiring  eye  upon  this  piece  among  others  in  his  article,  "The 
Old  Spuriosity  Shop"  in  Notes  for  September,  1955.  He  writes:  "Fres- 
cobaldi's  Toccata  as  'arranged'  for  cello  and  piano  by  Caspar  Cassado 
was  almost  certainly  composed  by  him.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Hans  Kindler 
also  'arranged'  the  piece  for  orchestra  has  been  offered  as  proof  that 
there  must  have  been  an  original  somewhere,  but  Kindler  to  his 
subsequent  embarrassment  worked  from  the  Cassado  Edition."* 

An  inquiry  sent  to  Mr.  Cassado  in  Siena,  Italy,  has  just  brought  a 
reply.  Mr.  Cassado  explains  that  the  Toccata  which  he  has  arranged 
for  cello  was  discovered  by  him  in  the  archives  of  La  Merced,  the 


*  Mr.    Cudworth   has    questioned  in    the   same   article   the   authenticity   of   Mozart's   Sinfonia 

Concertante,  K.  297b,  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  November  11  and  12  last, 

on    the    evidence    of    its    musical  quality.    In    this    case    at    least   most    listeners    will    heartily 
disagree  with   him. 


NEW    INTERIORS 

680  no.  main  street    •    providence  rhode  island    '    jackson  1-6042 


FINE  CONTEMPORARY  FURNISHINGS 

FOR  THE  HOME 
AND  OFFICE 


.  MODERN    FURNITURE 

.  FABRICS 

.  CARPETING 

.   LAMPS 

.  ACCESSORIES 

.  INTERIOR  PLANNING 
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Conservatory  o£  Music  at  Barcelona  where  his  father  was  for  a  long 
time  organist  and  Maestro  di  Cappella.  The  score  bore  the  title 
''Toccata"  and  the  name  of  Frescobaldi,  and  was  presumably  a  copy, 
"originally  written  for  organ  solo."  Mr.  Cassado  adds:  "I  cannot  be 
absolutely  sure  whether  it  was  Frescobaldi  or  another  author  who 
did  the  rest,  though  in  some  passages  one  can  easily  find  some  charac- 
teristic 'frescohaldiane'  ". 

This  Toccata  is  true  to  the  free,  improvisatory  form  of  the  key- 
board pieces  which  bore  its  name,  and  consists  mostly  of  lively  and 
vigorous  music  interspersed  with  relieving  slow  sections.  There  is  a 
"grave"  introduction,  set  forth  by  the  full  orchestra,  and  then  an 
allegro  giusto,  in  which  the  principal  subject  is  presented  in  fugal 
fashion,  at  first  by  the  strings.  A  "tranquil"  bridge  passage  reintro- 
duces the  theme  somewhat  altered  and  develops  it.  The  original 
introductory  subject  is  brought  back  and  developed  over  string  figures. 
The  "giusto"  theme  returns  to  bring  a  full-voiced  close. 

[copyrighted] 


young  folk's  apparel  and  accessories 


7  SO.  ANGELL  STREET 

(at    Wayland    Square) 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  8  in  F  major.  Op.  93 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at   Bonn,  December   16    (?),   1770;   died  at   Vienna,  March   26,   1827 


Completed  in  1812,  the  Eighth  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  the 
Redoutensaal  in  Vienna,  February  27,   1814. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

BEETHOVEN  Completed  his  Eighth  Symphony,  according  to  the  in- 
scription on  the  autograph  score,  at  Linz,  October,  1812.  It  fol- 
lowed upon  the  Seventh  by  about  four  months  —  a  remarkably  short 
time  for  Beethoven.  Four  years  had  intervened  between  the  Sixth  Sym- 
phony and  the  Seventh,  and  a  still  greater  period,  a  full  decade 
was  to  elapse  before  the  composer  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  would  turn 
definitely  to  his  Ninth.  The  Seventh  and  Eighth,  then,  were  a  sort  of 
pair,  complementing  each  other:  the  mating  of  exuberant,  inordinate 
energy  with  a  refined,  an  unassuming  distillation  of  that  same  exuber- 
ance. Professor  Tovey  divines  in  the  Beethoven  of  the  Eighth  "the 
unique  sense  of  power  which  fires  a  man  when  he  finds  himself  fit  for  a 
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delicate  task  just  after  he  has  triumphed  in  a  colossal  one."  Wagner 
thus  compared  the  two  works:  "Nowhere  is  there  greater  frankness,  or 
freer  power  than  in  the  Symphony  in  A.  It  is  a  mad  outburst  of  super- 
human energy,  with  no  other  object  than  the  pleasure  of  unloosing 
it  like  a  river  overflowing  its  banks  and  flooding  the  surrounding 
country.  In  the  Eighth  Symphony  the  power  is  not  so  sublime,  though 
it  is  still  more  strange  and  characteristic  of  the  man,  mingling  tragedy 
with  force  and  a  Herculean  vigor  with  the  games  and  caprices  of  a 
child."  Beethoven  was  never  more  "unbuttoned"  ("aufgeknopft")  than 
in  these  two  symphonies.  In  the  Seventh  his  mood  of  abandon  sought 
a  grander,  more  expansive  outlet.  In  the  Eighth,  turning  from  his 
"intoxication"  of  the  spirit,  he  bent  his  attention  upon  more  repose- 
ful beauties  of  his  art,  concentrating  upon  its  detail,  while  subjecting 
it  still  to  his  whimsical  mood. 

It  was  Beethoven's  custom  to  dream  out  the  beginnings  and  first 
contours  of  his  larger  works  in  the  fine  summer  weather,  taking 
his  sketchbooks  with  him  on  his  country  walks  —  to  write  them  in  full 
score  in  the  ensuing  winter  months.  The  Eighth  Symphony  was  an 
exception,  for  it  was  brought  to  its  conclusion  in  mid-October.  The 
sketchbooks  forbid  the  assumption   that   this  symphony  came   fuU- 
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fledged  into  being.*  It  was  with  his  simplest  themes  that  Beethoven 
took  the  most  laborious  pains.  The  naive  ingredients,  for  example, 
from  which  the  allegretto  of  the  Seventh,  or  the  choral  finale  of  the 
Ninth  were  built,  he  evolved  point  by  point  with  elaborate  care,  as 
if  the  gradual  shaping  of  the  elementary  melodic  phrase  were  a 
germinal  process  in  which  its  coming  florescence  was  already  implied. 
So,  the  themes  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  were  arrived  at  only  when 
page  after  page  had  been  covered  with  fumbling  notations.  Berlioz, 
sensing  in  the  Allegretto  scherzando  a  complete  spontaneity,  wrote 
that  it  "fell  from  heaven  straight  into  the  brain  of  its  author,"  and 
was  composed  "all  at  once"  ('tout  d'un  trait") .  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Beethoven  achieved  his  deceptive  "spontaneity"  in  this  case  only  after 
a  veritable  maze  of  sketches.  The  briefest  movement  in  all  the  nine 
symphonies,  it  holds  thematic  and  melodic  wealth  in  its  short  and 
suddenly  interrupted  course. 


Those  who  have  sought  in  this  symphony  a  reflection  of  Beethoven's 
life  at  the  time  have  run  into  much  difficulty.  There  is  no  lack  of 

*  The  so-called  "Pettersches  Skizzenbuch,"  in  which  are  intermingled  sketches  for  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies,  together  with  projects  unpursued — a  "symphony  without 
drums,"  plan©  concertos,  an  overture  on  Schiller's  "Ode  to  Joy,"  is  attributed  by  Thayer 
to  1809.  But  the  more  convincing  opinion  of  Nottebohm  (*'Zweite  Beethoveniana")  places 
it  in  1812. 
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data,  for  the  composer's  activities  and  whereabouts  in  the  summer  of 
1812  are  adequately  recorded.  The  chronicles  of  those  months,  as  care- 
fully laid  out  by  Thayer,  show  little  time  for  composition  and  less 
incentive  to  music  of  a  carefree  mood.  The  letter  to  the  "Unsterhliche 
Geliebte"  is  now  generally  placed  in  this  summer.  In  July,  Beethoven 
went  to  Toplitz  in  the  hope  of  a  cure  for  the  digestive  disorders  which 
harassed  him  in  these  months.  He  went  to  Karlsbad,  by  his  doctor's 
advice,  in  August.  It  was  there  that  he  met  Goethe.  He  also  tried 
Franzensbad,  but,  finding  no  improvement  in  his  health,  returned  to 
Toplitz.  There  he  saw  and  corresponded  with  Amalie  Sebald.  It  is  hard 
to  find,  as  Romain  Rolland  attempts  to  do,  an  inspiration  for  the 
symphony  in  this  episode.  By  the  tone  of  Beethoven's  letters  the 
affair  was  little  more  than  desultory.  He  was  merely  basking  for  the 
moment  in  the  charm  of  feminine  companionship.  Suddenly  he  de- 
parted for  Linz,  apparently  with  the  injudicious  purpose  of  break- 
ing up  an  alliance  between  his  brother  Johann  and  a  lady  by  the 
name  of  Therese  Obermeyer.  He  rowed  with  his  brother  in  vain; 
sought  the  aid  of  the  police  to  have  the  undesirable  Fraulein  expelled 
from  the  town.  The  composer  was  presently  informed  that  the  lady 
against  whom  he  was  directing  his  venom  had  become  his  sister-in-law, 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  had  to  endure  the  reproaches  of  his 
brother  for  having  pushed  him  into  an  unfortunate  marriage. 

[CX)PYRIGH  ted] 
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RHAPSODY  ON  A  THEME  OF  PAGANINI,  for  Piano  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  43 

By  Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff 

Bom  in   the  Government  of  Novgorod,  April   2,   1873;   died  in  Beverly  Hills, 

California,  March   28,   1943 


Composed  in  1934,  Rachmaninoff's  Rhapsody  was  first  played  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  composer  as  soloist,  at  a  concert  in  Baltimore,  November  7,  of  the 
same  year.  The  only  previous  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
have  been  on  December  24,  25,  1937,  when  the  composer  was  the  soloist,  and 
February  27-28,  1948,  when  Artur  Rubinstein  was  soloist. 

The  Rhapsody  is  scored  for  the  following  orchestra:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes 
and  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  tambourine,  triangle,  cymbals,  drum,  bells,  harp  and  strings. 

Rachmaninoff  added  this  work  to  his  four  concertos  for  piano  and 
orchestra  m  the  summer  of  1934  (July  3-August  24) .  The  place 
was  Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  house  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  opposite  the 
Villa  "Tribschen,"  where  the  third  act  of  Siegfried  and  its  successor 
Gdtterddmmerung  were  composed. 

The  Rapsodie  is  nothing  less  than  a  series  of  twenty-four  varia- 
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tions  (the  manuscript  once  bore  the  subtitle  ''en  forme  de  Variations" 
but  the  composer  omitted  this  from  the  published  score) .  The  theme 
is  that  of  the  last  of  the  Twenty-four  Caprices  for  Violin  Solo,  Op.  i, 
the  eminently  useful  one  on  which  Paganini  himself  composed  a  set 
of  variations,  and  likewise  the  one  which  provided  Brahms  with  the 
subject  to  his  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini  for  piano. 

The  twenty-four  variations  are  for  the  most  part  short;  certain  of 
them  have  features  which  invite  description.  An  introduction  of  nine 
measures  gives  hints  of  the  theme,  which  is  more  plainly  indicated  in 
the  first  variation  "Precedente."  There  follows  the  theme  itself,  at  first 
given  to  the  strings  and  taken  up  by  the  piano;  II.  L'Istesso  tempo  for 
the  piano  accompanied  by  the  winds  and  strings  in  turn;  III.  L'Istesso 
tempo;  IV.  Piu  vivo;  V.  Tempo  precedente;  VI.  L'Istesso  tempo,  with 
a  piano  figuration  pianissimo;  VII.  Meno  mosso,  a  tempo  moderato 
(in  this  variation  the  piano  introduces  the  familiar  tones  of  the  Dies 
Irae  with  accompaniment  based  upon  the  main  theme);  VIII.  Tempo 
I  (a  brilliant  variation  with  large  piano  chords)  ;  IX.  L'Istesso  tempo 
(in  a  light  rhythmic  6-8)  ;  X.  Again  the  Dies  Irae  is  heard  in  the  solo 
part,  rising  to  a  fortissimo  climax;  XL  Moderato  (with  cadenza-like 
chromatics  and  arpeggios  for  the  piano)  ;  XII.  Tempo  di  minuetto; 
XIII.  Allegro;  XIV.  L'Istesso  tempo;  XV.  Introduced  by  27  measures 
for  the  piano  alone  piu  vivo,  scherzando;  XVI.  Allegretto;  XVII. 
(built  upon  a  piano  figuration  in   12-8  rhythm) ;   XVIII.  Andante 
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cantabile,  introducing  a  melodic  episode  for  the  unaccompanied 
piano;  XIX.  L'Istesso  tempo;  XX.  Un  poco  piu  vivo;  XXI.  Un  poco 
piu  vivo;  XXII.  Un  poco  piu  vivo  (alia  breve)  —  a  long  variation 
opening  with  march-like  staccato  chords  for  the  piano;  XXIII. 
L'Istesso  tempo;  this  variation  of  increasing  brilliance  leads  to  XXIV, 
a  brilliant  culmination  in  which  the  Dies  Irae  is  sounded  forth  fortis- 
simo by  the  brass  and  strings. 

[copyrighted] 


ALDO  CICCOLINI 

Born  in  Naples,  Italy,  August  15,  1925,  Aldo  Ciccolini  studied  at  the 
Naples  Conservatory,  graduating  in  1940,  and  made  his  debut  in  1942 
at  the  Teatro  San  Carlo.  His  career  was  delayed  by  the  war  conditions 
until  1947,  when  he  played  in  various  European  cities.  In  1949  he  took 
the  first  prize  in  the  Marguerite  Long-Jacques  Thibaud  contest  in 
Paris.  It  was  in  the  1950  that  he  first  crossed  the  Atlantic,  appearing 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  15-16  of  that  year. 


DANCES  OF  GALANTA 

By   ZOLTAN    KODALY 
Born  at  Kecskemet,  Hungary,  December    16,   1882 


This  work,  Galdntai  tdncok,  was  composed  in  1933  and  first  performed  by  the 
Budapest  Philharmonic  Society  in  1934,  the  score  having  been  dedicated  to  that 
orchestra  on   its   Both  anniversary. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bas- 
soons, 4   horns,  2    trumpets,  timpani,  small   drum,   triangle,  bells  and  strings. 

THE  music,  compiled  of  dance  tunes  of  a  particular  kind  and  origin, 
is  in  seven  sections  played  continuously,  and  each  usually  intro- 
duced by  a  woodwind  solo.  The  third  of  these  sections,  an  andante 
maestoso  for  the  full  orchestra,  recurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  piece. 
The  following  paragraph  is  printed  in  the  score: 

Galanta  is  a  small  Hungarian  market-town  known  to  the  travellers 
from  Vienna  to  Budapest,  where  the  composer  passed  seven  years  of 
his  childhood.  There  existed  at  that  time  a  famous  gypsy  band  which 
has  since  disappeared.  Their  music  was  the  first  "orchestral  sonority" 
which  came  to  the  ear  of  the  child.  The  forebears  of  these  gypsies  were 
already  known  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Around  the  year  1800 
some  books  of  Hungarian  dances  were  published  in  Vienna,  one  of 
which  contained  music  "after  several  gypsies  from  Galantha."  They 
have  preserved  the  old  Hungarian  traditions.  In  order  to  continue  it 
the  composer  has  taken  his  principal  subjects  from  these  old  editions. 
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Thus  it  appears  that  the  themes  which  Kodaly  has  used  for  his 
Dances  of  Galdnta  were  those  which,  in  his  childhood,  first  influenced 
him  in  the  direction  of  his  hfe's  work:  to  search  out,  record,  and  in  his 
own  way  to  utilize  the  music  native  to  his  people.  It  was  as  a  baby 
(in  1884)  that  he  was  taken  to  Galanta,  a  small  community  in  the 
Comitat  of  Pozsony  on  the  road  between  Vienna  and  Budapest.  There 
was  chamber  music  in  the  home,  where  his  parents  both  played.  When 
in  1891  his  family  moved  to  the  town  of  Nagyszombat,  the  study  of 
music  was  added  to  his  regular  schooling.  He  learned  to  play  the 
piano  and  the  violin,  sang  in  the  cathedral  choir  and  gained  access 
to  scores.  Later  the  home  performances  of  quartets  were  wanting  a 
'cello  and  he  learned  that  instrument  forthwith.  This  early  experi- 
ence became  the  basis  of  his  unusual  musical  versatility.  From  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  has  composed  profusely  in  all  forms,  particularly 
in  choral  music  of  religious  character. 

In  1900  he  entered  the  University  of  Budapest  and  shortly  came 
under  the  direction  of  Hans  Koessler  at  the  Budapest  Academy  of 
Music.  He  became  increasingly  interested  in  Magyar  music  and  in 
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1905  made  his  first  planned  attempt  to  trace  it  to  its  sources.  Travel- 
ing through  the  countryside  of  Hungary,  he  collected  many  folk 
melodies  in  notation.  In  the  following  year  he  joined  forces  with 
another  young  man  in  the  same  quest:  Bela  Bartok.  The  two  of  them 
gathered  folk  tunes  and  jointly  published  a  small  group  of  them 
{Magyar  Nepdolak,  1907) .  Each  has  continued  in  this  project  for 
the  assembling,  clarification,  and  publication  of  the  music  indigenous 
to  Hungary.  The  collaboration  of  these  two  aimed  toward  a  far  more 
comprehensive  collection,  with  a  description  of  their  methods,  and  an 
analysis  of  their  findings.  The  labors  of  the  two  continued,  jointly  or 
separately,  through  the  period  of  Bartok's  life,  and  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  folk  material  at  different  times,  often  in  the  periodical 
Ethnographia.  Eventually  (and  tardily)  the  Hungarian  Academy  of 
Science  took  the  responsibility  of  publication.  After  a  series  of  delays, 
the  last  of  which  was  the  War,  a  first  volume,  A  Magyar  Nepzene, 
Tara,  appeared  in  1951  —  a  collection  of  children's  game  songs. 

Kodaly  has  composed  industriously  throughout  his  life.  In  1907  he 
spent  some  time  in  Paris  studying  under  Widor  and  coming  definitely 
under  the  influence  of  Debussy  and  French  Impressionism.  He  made 
a  visit  to  America  in  1946,  then  conducting  his  music  with  the  or- 
chestras of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

[copyrighted] 
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TO  ALL  THOSE  WHO  ATTEND  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS 

Won't  you  help  celebrate  the  75th  Anniversary 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  becoming 
one  of  its  Friends? 

The  Anniversary  is  an  appropriate  time  to  re- 
flect that  no  cultural  institution  can  finance  itself 
today  on  earned  income  alone.  What  it  produces 
cannot  be  paid  for  by  the  "consumer".  Consider 
the  following  facts:  the  cost  of  each  concert  aver- 
ages $8,500;  each  concert  earns  roughly  $7,100;  the 
$1,400  difference  must  be  made  up  from  endow- 
ment income  and  the  gifts  of  Friends.  Remember- 
ing that  there  were  207  concerts  last  season,  and 
that  the  endowment  income  was  about  $50,000, 
you  will  discover  that  approximately  $250,000  is 
needed  to  make  up  the  difference. 

A  pledge  slip  is  attached  for  your  convenience. 

HENRY  B.  CABOT 

President, 
The  Board  of  Trustees 


To  the  Trustees  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

I  ASK  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  year  1955-56  and  I  pledge  the  sum  of  $ for  the 

current  support  of  the  Orchestra,  covered  by  check  herewith  or 
payable  on 

Name    

Address  

Checks  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Berlioz  "Fantastic  Symphony" 

Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"  (complete) 

"Summer  Nights"  (De  Los  Angeles) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  (complete) 
Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Rubinstein) 

Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Fiolin  Concerto  No.  1  (Menuhin) 
Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (  Brailowsky  ) 
Dehussy  "The  Blessed  Damozel"  (De  Los  Angeles) 
Handel  "Water  Music"  Suite  (arr.  Harty) 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  104 
Honegger  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Lalo  Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Menotti  Violin  Concerto  (Spivakovsky) 
Mozart  Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"   (complete) 

"La  Valse" 

"Pa vane  for  a  Dead  Princess" 

"Rapsodie  Espagnole" 
Roussel  "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 
Saint-Saens  Overture  to  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (Brailowsky) 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Overture  to  "Genoveva" 

Symphony  No.  1 
Strauss  "Don  Quixote"  (Soloist,  Piatigorsky) 
Tchaikovsky  Yiolin  Concerto  (Milstein) 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKT 

Bach  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  Mozart    "Eine    kleine    Nachtmusik"; 

6;  Suites  Nos.  1,  4  Serenade  No.  10,  for  Woodwinds; 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  9  Symphonies  Nos.  36,  "Linz" ;  39 

Berlioz  "Harold  in  Italy"  Prokofteff  "Classical"  Symphony ;  "Lt. 

(Primrose)  Kije'»  Suite;   "Romeo  and  Juliet," 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3 ;  Violin  Con-  Suite    No.    2 ;    Symphony    No.    5 ; 

certo  (Heifetz)  Violin  Concerto  No,  2  (Heifetz) 

Copland  "A  Lincoln  Portrait" ;  "Ap-  Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead" 

palachian  Spring" ;  "El  Salon  Mex-  Ra^^l   "Bolero" ;    "Ma   M6re   L'Oye" 

ico"  Suite 

Hanson  Symphony  No.  3  Schubert  Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Un- 

Harris  Symphony  No.  3  finished" 

Fa^(in  Symphonies  Nos.  92,  "Oxford";  ^ij^^u^.  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 

iTfc  ;  1.   ^^'^•^^^^ojo^^  n^r.r,^r.^^  Strauss,  R.  "Don  Juan" 

Khatchaturian  Piano  Concerto  ^,.,,       «  ^      *      r^      a  ^ 

(Kapell)  Tchaikovsky    Serenade    in    C;    Sym- 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  phonies  Nos.  4,   5 

ian"  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  PIERRE  MONTEUX 

lAszt  "Les  Preludes" 

Mozart  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,  18  (Lili  Kraus) 

Scriabin  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 

Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  6,  "Path^tique" 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky  "L*Histoire  du  Soldat" ;  Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 


The  above  recordings  are  available  on  Long  Play   (33^   r.p.m.)   and    (1^ 
some  cases)  45  r.p.m. 
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Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium,  Providence 


SEVENTY-FIFTH  SEASON,   1955-1956 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Third  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  January  24 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  trustees  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 
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Theodore  P.  Ferris  Palfrey  Perkins 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Charles  H.  Stockton 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Edward  A.  Taft 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Lewis  Perry 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
G.  W.  Rector    (^  Assistant  J.  J.  Brosnahan,  Assistant  Treasurer 
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THE   PIANO  OF 
GREAT  ARTISTS 

the  instrument  for  your  home 

No  other  piano  has  the  Steinway's  glowing  voice,  its  commanding  presence 
and  its  resistance  to  depreciation.  An  investment  in  Hving  that  enriches  the 
home — today  and  for  years. 


STEIN  WAY 


See  the  complete  line  of  Stein  way  Grands  and  Verticals  at: 


i/eru  I    tano 

Exclusive  Steinway  Representativea  for 
Southern  New  England 

256  Weybosset  St.         Open  Mondays 


SEVENTY-FIFTH    SEASON    -    NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FIFTY-FIVE    AND    FIFTY-SIX 
Three  Hundred  and  Thirty-third  Concert  in  Providence 


Third  Concert 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  January  24,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Program 


Berlioz Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival",  Op.  9 

Hanson Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Op.  4.4. 

(Composed  for  the  y^th  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  7,  in  One  Movement,  Op.  105 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor.  Op.  98 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionate 


Performances  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week  on  Monday 

evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network.    The  Friday 

afternoon  concerts  at  2:15  and  Saturday  evening  concerts  at  8:30  are 

broadcast  direct  by  Station  WGBH-FM. 

BALDWIN  FIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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OVERTURE,  "LJE  CARNAVAL  ROMAIN/'  Op,  9 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  at  La  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869 


The  opera  Benvenuto  Cellini  from  which  the  overture  is  derived  was  first 
performed  at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  September  10,  1838.  The  concert  overture,  written 
in  18^43,  was  first  performed  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris,  February  3,  1844,  under  the 
composer's  direction.  It  was  published  June,  1844. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Overture  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and 
English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3  trombones, 
timpani,  2  tambourines,  cymbals,  triangle  and  strings. 

MANY  an  artist,  whether  of  letters,  pigment,  or  tones,  has  visited 
Italy,  come  under  the  spell  of  its  sights  and  sounds  and  allowed 
them  to  color  his  creative  thoughts.  This  was  certainly  true  of 
Mendelssohn.  Berlioz  went  to  Rome  on  a  Prix  de  Rome  scholarship 
in  March  1831  and  left  there  on  May  1,  1832.  His  subsequent  music, 
such  as  Harold  in  Italy  (1834)  Benvenuto  Cellini  (1837)  from  which 
the  Roman  Carnival  Overture  was  derived,  and  the  Requiem  Mass 
(also  of  1837)   which  had  its  inception  in  the  spectacle  of  St.  Peter's 
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ported and  domestic  Clothing  and  Furnishings  .  .  .  always 
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For  those  of  you  who  demand  natural  shoulder  clothing 
and  are  not  familiar  with  us,  may  we  suggest  a  visit  to  us 
soon.  We  are  specialists  in  this  type  of  clothing;  in  fact,  we 
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Basilica  —  these  are  evidence  of  the  lasting  impression  which  Italy 
made  upon  his  fervid  imagination. 

Travelling  about  Europe  and  conducting  orchestras  in  city  after 
city,  Berlioz  found  certain  orchestral  numbers,  such  as  the  excerpts 
from    The   Damnation    of   Faust   or   Romeo   and   Juliet   extremely 
serviceable.    Of   this   sort   was   his   overture    The   Roman    Carnival. 
He  could  usually  count  upon  making  something  of  a  sensation,  as 
when  it  was  performed  at  Vienna  and,   to  use  his  own  words,  **it 
exploded  like  a  mass  of  fireworks,  and  was  encored  with  a  noise  of  feet 
and  hands  never  heard  except  in  Vienna."  Elsewhere  the  piece  had 
different  fortunes,  such  as  at  St.  Petersburg,  where,  amidst  loud  accla- 
mations for  other  of  his  works,  it  passed  scarcely  noticed.  "A  Viennese 
would  hardly  credit  this,"  wrote  Berlioz  in  his  memoirs,  "but  scores 
have  their  destiny,  like  books  and  dramas,  roses  and  thistles." 

If  destiny  smiled  almost  invariably  upon  The  Roman  Carnival, 
such  was  not  the  case  with  the  opera,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  from 
which   it   was   derived    (the   Roman    Carnival   Overture    was   origi- 
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nally  the  introduction  to  the  second  act  of  the  opera).  When  the  con- 
cert overture  was  first  performed  at  the  Salle  Herz,  the  composer  con- 
ducting, it  was  enthusiastically  encored.  Berlioz  did  not  always  meet 
with  such  unanimous  favor  in  his  own  city.  The  results  were  very  dif- 
ferent when  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  first  produced  at  the  Opera  six 
years  earlier  (September  lo,  1838) .  To  Berlioz  a  pronounced  success 
at  the  Opera  was  a  very  vital  matter.  Much  in  need  of  the  assurance 
of  an  official  position  with  a  fixed  income,  he  never  received  more  than 
scant  or  grudging  favor  from  the  Conservatoire,  while  at  the  Opera, 
where  a  reasonable  recognition  would  have  solved  his  financial  harass- 
ment once  and  for  all,  he  invariably  met  with  veiled  hostility  or  eva- 
sion. Whereupon  Berlioz  remained  a  feuilletonist,  a  routine  which  he 
fulfilled  with  violent  dislike.  Forced  to  promote  his  music  by  concerts 
of  his  own  arranging,  he  would  engage  battalions  of  players  and,  as 
often  as  not,  find  himself  bankrupt  when  the  affair  was  over.  These 
were  reasons  why  such  a  venture  as  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  him. 

fCOPYRIGH  ted] 
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ELEGY  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MY  FRIEND, 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Op.  44 

By  Howard  Hanson 

Born  in  Wahoo,  Nebraska,  October  28,  1896 


Howard  Hanson  has  composed  this  Elegy  for  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  commissioned  by  the  Orchestra  and  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Foundation.  The  orchestra  required  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes 
and  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and 
tuba,  harp,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  Elegy  opens  with  an  expressive  melody  presented  by  the  strings, 
at  first  canonically,  and  in  3/4  time.  This  melody,  varied  in  de- 
velopment, is  the  basis  of  the  piece.  A  section  in  4/4  rhythm  opening 
in  the  winds  reaches  a  climax  of  intensity  and  subsides  to  a  return  of 
the  original  tempo  (teneramente  con  simplicita)  to  a  pianissimo 
ending. 

Howard  Hanson's  parents,  Hans  and  Hilma  Hanson,  were  of  Swed- 
ish descent.  First  taught  by  his  mother,  Mr.  Hanson  continued  his 
studies  in  Luther  College  and  the  University  School  of  Music  of  his 
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native  State.  He  studied  composition  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art 
in  New  York  with  Percy  Goetschius,  and  later  at  the  Northwestern 
University  School  of  Music  at  Evanston,  under  C.  Lutkin  and  Arne 
Oldberg.  Taking  his  degree  in  1916,  he  taught  at  the  College  of  the 
Pacific  in  San  Jose,  California.  In  1921  he  was  elected  to  a  three- 
year  fellowship  in  composition  at  the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 
Returning  to  America  in  1924,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
the  position  which  he  now  holds. 

His  First  ("Nordic")  Symphony  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  5,  1929,  the  composer  con- 
ducting. The  Second  ("Romantic")  Symphony,  composed  for  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  year  of  this  orchestra,  was  first  performed  in  that 
season  (November  28,  1930) ,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting.  The 
Third  Symphony  had  its  first  concert  performance  November  3,  1939, 
by  this  orchestra,  the  composer  conducting.  The  Fourth  Symphony 
was  introduced  by  this  orchestra  December  3,   1943. 

In  addition  to  the  symphonies.  Dr.  Hanson's  orchestral  works  in- 
clude the  symphonic  poems  North  and  West  (1923),  Lux  Aeterna 
(1923),  and  Pan  and  tfie  Priest   (1926) .  There  is  an  Organ  Concerto 
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(1926),  and  a  suite  from  The  Merry  Mount.  This  three-act  opera  to 
a  libretto  of  Richard  Stokes  was  produced  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  in  New  York  in  1932.  Choral  works  include  The  Lament 
of  Beowulf  (1925) ;  Heroic  Elegy  (1927) ;  Songs  from  Drum  Taps, 
after  Walt  Whitman  (1935),  and  a  transcription  for  chorus  and 
orchestra  of  Palestrina's  Pope  Marcellus  Mass  (1937) .  The  Serenade 
for  Flute,  Harp,  and  Strings  was  performed  by  this  orchestra  October 
25,  1946.  Chamber  works  include  a  piano  quintet,  a  piano  quartet, 
and  a  string  quartet.  A  Piano  Concerto,  composed  for  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Foundation,  had  its  first  performance  at  the  concerts  of  this 
orchestra,  December  31,   1948. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7,  Op.  105 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  December  8,    1865,  at  Tavastehus,   Finland 


The  symphony  was  first  performed  by  the  orchestra  in  Stockholm,  Sibelius  con- 
ducting, March  24,  1924,  within  the  month  of  its  completion.  The  first  Helsingfors 
performance  took  place  on  April  25  of  the  same  year,  Kajanus  conducting.  The 
first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold 
Stokowski  conductor,  on  April  3,  1926.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  introduced  the  symphony 
to  Boston  on  December  13  of  the  same  year,  and  repeated  it  January  30,  1931, 
April  21,  1933,  March  8,  1935,  March  "19,  1937,  January  27,  1939,  December  6,  1941, 
April  18,  1946^  and  December  17,  1948. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  piccolos,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3 
trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

THE  last  three  symphonies  of  Sibelius  progressed  by  slow  stages  to 
their  completion.  In  a  statement  made  to  Karl  Ekman,  his 
authentic  biographer,  Sibelius  has  said:  "My  work  has  the  same 
fascination  for  me  as  when  I  was  young,  a  fascination  bound  up  with 
the  difficulty  of  the  task.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  composing  is  easier 
for  an  old  composer,  if  he  takes  his  art  seriously.  The  demands  one 
makes   on   himself  have   increased   in   the   course   of  years.    Greater 
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sureness  makes  one  scorn,  in  a  higher  degree  than  formerly,  solutions 
that  come  too  easily,  that  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance.  One  is 
always  faced  with  new  problems.  The  thing  that  has  pleased  me  most 
is  that  I  have  been  able  to  reject.  The  greatest  labour  I  have  expended, 
perhaps,  was  on  works  that  have  never  been  completed." 

The  Fifth  Symphony  was  begun  in  the  first  months  of  the  world 
war,  completed  and  performed  in  December,  1915.  The  composer 
revised  it  in  1916  and,  after  a  performance,  rewrote  the  entire  score  in 
late  1918  and  1919.  Regretting  perhaps  the  commitment  of  his  score 
before  it  had  met  the  final  requirements  of  this  most  exacting  of 
composers,  Sibelius  did  not  relinquish  for  performance  his  Sixth  and 
Seventh  symphonies  until  he  had  given  years  of  careful  thought  to 
them.  His  letter  of  May  20,  1918,  quoted  by  Karl  Ekman,  projects  the 
Fifth  Symphony  in  its  second  revision,  and  further  symphonies  as 
well  —  each  of  which  he  characterizes  in  a  few  words.  The  Seventh  he 
calls  "joy  of  life  and  vitality  with  appassionato  passages.  In  3  move- 
ments —  the  last  an  'Hellenic  rondo.*  .  .  . 

**By  all  this  I  see  how  my  innermost  self  has  changed  since  the  days 
of  the  fourth  symphony.  And  these  symphonies  of  mine  are  more  in 
the  nature  of  professions  of  faith  than  my  other  works." 

And  in  the  same  letter  he  says:  "It  looks  as  if  I  was  to  come  out  with 
all  these  three  symphonies  at  the  same  time." 

But  the  Sixth  Symphony  was  not  completed  until  January  1923,  nor 
was  the  Seventh  ready  until  March,  1924.  "On  the  second  of  March 
1924,  at  night,  as  I  entered  in  my  diary,  I  completed  fantasia  sinfonica 
—  that  was  what  I  at  first  thought  of  calling  my  Seventh  symphony  in 
one  movement." 

These  disclosures  about  the  progress  of  his  creative  thoughts  should 
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not  be  taken  as  open  proclamations.  Sibelius,  while  always  maintaining 
a  quiet  assurance  about  his  achievements,  has  never  been  given  to 
vaunting  them.  It  seems  more  likely  that  his  friend  extracted  his  diary 
notes  from  him  and  pushed  his  assent  into  using  them.  His  work  in 
itself  reveals  the  tendency  here  described  toward  rejecting  conclusions 
that  come  too  easily,  especially  observable  in  his  increasing  need  of 
revision  through  the  years.  The  transformation  which  had  taken  place 
between  the  First  Symphony  which  was  composed  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four  and  the  Seventh,  composed  in  his  sixtieth  year,  is  a  sort 
of  progress  in  reverse.  The  lasi  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  First. 
It  is  more  modest  in  orchestration;  it  is  concentrated  and  close-knit, 
sober  in  comparison  to  the  former  emotional  exuberance  and  flam- 
boyant color.  The  "nationalism"  which  was  once  over-ascribed  to  the 
earlier  music  of  Sibelius  has  quite  given  way  to  a  personal  idiom.  It 
was  often  remarked  'in  the  'twenties  that  Sibelius  in  his  last  four 
symphonies  was  courting  a  modest,  almost  an  austere  aesthetic,  while 
composers  elsewhere  were  expansive,  employing  ambitious  programs, 
seeking  to  overwhelm.  At  that  time  they  did  not  even  write  sym- 
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phonies.  This  made  Sibelius  an  individual,  a  lone  artist  "of  the 
North."  Subsequent  "Neo-classic"  trends  have  since  proved  him  to  have 
been  a  prophetic  one. 

Cecil  Gray,  unlike  such  writers  as  Ernest  Newman  or  Aaron  Cop- 
land, who  note  the  resemblance  to  a  symphonic  poem,  directly  accepts 
the  composer's  title.  He  would  seem  justified  in  that  Sibelius,  not 
impelled  by  a  dramatic  or  poetic  image,  has  proceeded  abstractly,  and 
so  found  his  form,  his  fine  integration,  his  unmistakably  symphonic 
development.  Mr.  Gray  writes: 

"Sibelius'  Seventh  Symphony  is  in  one  gigantic  movement,  based 
in  the  main  upon  the  same  structural  principles  as  the  first  movement 
of  the  Sixth.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  one  chief  dominating  subject  —  a 
fanfare-like  theme  which  first  appears  in  a  solo  trombone  near  the 
outset  and  recurs  twice,  more  or  less  integrally,  and  in  addition  a  host 
of  small,  pregnant,  fragmentary  motives,  of  which  at  least  a  dozen 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  unfolding  of  the  action.  The  resourceful 
way  in  which  these  are  varied,  developed,  juxtaposed,  permuted,  and 
combined  into  a  continuous  and  homogeneous  texture  is  one  of  the 
miracles  of  modern  music;  Sibelius  himself  has  never  done  anything 
to  equal  it  in  this  respect.  If  the  Fourth  represents  the  highest  point 
to  which  he  attains  in  the  direction  of  economy  of  material  and 
concision  of  form,  the  Seventh  shows  him  at  the  summit  of  his  powers 
in  respect  of  fecundity  of  invention  and  subtlety  and  intricacy  of 
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design.  It  is  not  merely  a  consummate  masterpiece  of  formal  construc- 
tion, however,  but  also  a  work  of  great  expressive  beauty,  of  a  lofty 
grandeur  and  dignity,  a  truly  Olympian  serenity  and  repose  which  are 
unique  in  modern  music,  and,  for  that  matter,  in  modern  art  of  any 
kind.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  belong  to  a  different  age  altogether,  a 
different  order  of  civilization,  a  different  world  almost  —  the  world  of 
classical  antiquity." 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  98 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  first  two  movements  were  composed  in  the  summer  of  1884;  the  remaining 
two  in  the  summer  of  1885.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningen, 
October  25,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  announced  for  its  first  performance  in  America  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  26,  1886.  Wilhelm  Gericke  duly  con- 
ducted the  symphony  on  Friday,  November  25,  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
performance,  and  withdrew  the  score  for  further  preparation,  substituting  the  First 
Symphony  by  Robert  Schumann.  Since  the  Friday  performance  was  considered  a 
"'public  rehearsal,"  although,  according  to  a  newspaper  account,  Mr.  Gericke  did 
inot  at  any  point  stop  the  orchestra,  this  was  not  called  a  "first  performance,"  and 
the  honor  went  to  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York  on  December  11,  Walter 
Damrosch  conducting.  The  Boston  performance  took  place  on  December  23. 

The  orchestration  includes  2   flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  triangle  and  strings. 

WHEN  Brahms  returned  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of  September  1885, 
Max  Kaibeck  sat  with  him  over  a  cup  of  cofiEee  and  pressed  him 
as  far  as  he  dared  for  news  about  the  musical  fruits  of  the  past  sum- 
mer. He  asked  as  a  leading  question  whether  there  might  be  a  quartet. 
"  'God  forbid,'  said  Brahms,  according  to  Kalbeck's  account  in  his 
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biography,  *I  have  not  been  so  ambitious.  I  have  put  together  only 
a  few  bits  in  the  way  of  polkas  and  waltzes.  If  you  would  like  to  hear 
them,  I'll  play  them  for  you.'  I  went  to  open  the  piano.  'No,'  he 
protested,  'let  it  alone.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  We  must  get 
hold  of  Nazi*  He  meant  Ignaz  Briill  and  a  second  piano.  Now  I 
realized  that  an  important  orchestral  work,  probably  a  symphony,  was 
afoot,  but  I  was  afraid  to  ask  anything  more  for  I  noticed  that  he 
already  regretted  having  let  his  tongue  run  so  far. 

"A  few  days  later  he  invited  me  to  an  Ehrbar  evening  —  a  musical 
gathering  in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  There  I 
found  Hanslick,  Billroth,  Brahms,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  and 
Gustav  Dompke.  While  Brahms  and  Briill  played,  Hanslick  and  Bill- 
roth turned  the  manuscript  pages.  Dompke  and  I,  together  with 
Richter,  read  from  the  score.  It  was  just  as  it  had  been  two  years 
before  at  the  trying-out  of  the  Third  Symphony,  and  yet  it  was  quite 
different.  After  the  wonderful  Allegro,  one  of  the  most  substantial, 
but  also  four-square  and  concentrated  of  Brahms'  movements,  I  waited 
for  one  of  those  present  to  break  out  with  at  least  a  Bravo.  I  did  not 
feel  important  enough  to  raise  my  voice  before  the  older  and  more 
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famous  friends  of  the  master.  Richter  murmured  something  in  his 
blond  beard  which  might  have  passed  for  an  expression  of  approval; 
Briill  cleared  his  throat  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair.  The  others 
stubbornly  made  no  sound,  and  Brahms  himself  said  nothing  ta 
break  the  paralyzed  silence.  Finally  Brahms  growled  out,  'Well,  let's 
go  onl'  —  the  sign  to  continue:  whereupon  Hanslick  uttered  a  heavy 
sigh  as  if  he  felt  that  he  must  unburden  himself  before  it  was  too 
late,  and  said  quickly,  'The  whole  movement  gave  me  the  impression 
of  two  people  pummelling  each  other  in  a  frightful  argument.' 
Everyone  laughed,  and  the  two  continued  to  play.  The  strange- 
sounding,  melody-laden  Andante  impressed  me  favorably,  but  again 
brought  no  comment,  nor  could  I  bring  myself  to  break  this  silence 
with  some  clumsy  banality." 

Kalbeck,  who  had  borne  nobly  with  Brahms  up  to  this  point,  found 
the  Scherzo  "unkempt  and  heavily  humorous,"  and  the  finale  a  splen- 
did set  of  variations  which  nevertheless  in  his  opinion  had  no  place 
at  the  end  of  a  symphony.  But  he  kept  his  counsel  for  the  moment, 
and  the  party  broke  up  rather  lamely  with  little  said.  When  he  met 
Brahms  the  next  day  it  was  clear  that  the  composer  had  been  taken 
aback  by  this  reception  of  his  score.  "  'Naturally  I  noticed  yesterday 
that  the  symphony  didn't  please  you  and  I  was  much  troubled.  If 
people  like  Billroth,  Hanslick,  or  you  others  do  not  like  my  music, 
who  can  be  expected  to  like  it?'  *I  don't  know  what  Hanslick  and 
Billroth  may  think  of  it,'  I  answered,  'for  I  haven't  said  a  word  to 
them.  I  only  know  that  if  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  the 
composer  of  such  a  work,  and  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  I  had  put  three  such  splendid  movements  together,  I  would  not 
be  disturbed.  If  it  were  for  me  to  say,  I  would  take  the  scherzo  with 
its  sudden  main  theme  and  banal  second  thoughts  and  throw  it  in  the 
wastebasket,  while  the  masterly  chaconne  would  stand  on  its  own  as 
a  set  of  variations,  leaving  the  remaining  two  movements  to  find  more 
suitable  companions.' "  Kalbeck  was  surprised  at  his  own  temerity  m 
venturing  so  far  with  the  sensitive  and  irascible  composer,  and  waited 
for  the  heavens  to  descend,  but  Brahms  received  this  judgment  meekly, 
only  protesting  that  the  piano  could  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
scherzo,  which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  keyboard,  and 
that  Beethoven  in  the  Eroica  and  elsewhere  had  made  use  of  a  varia- 
tion finale.  It  was  plain  that  he  was  in  serious  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  symphony  would  be  accepted  at  all.  He  decided,  however,  after  a 
long  conversation,  that  having  gone  so  far  he  must  see  it  through,  and 
that  a  rehearsal  with  orchestra  at  Meiningen  could  be  hoped  to  give 
a  more  plausible  account  of  the  symphony  and  even  to  give  the 
"nasty  scherzo"  a  presentable  face. 
The  opinion  of  the  discerning  Von  Bulow  was  more  encouraging. 

[»8] 


He  wrote  after  the  first  rehearsal:  "Number  four  is  stupendous,  quite 
original,  individual,  and  rock-like.  Incomparable  strength  from  stan 
to  finish."  But  Brahms  may  have  discounted  this  as  a  personally  biased 
opinion,  as  he  certainly  discounted  the  adoring  Clara  Schumann  and 
LisI  Herzogenberg,  when  he  weighed  their  words  against  the  chilling 
skepticism  of  his  male  cTonies. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  greeted  at  its  first  performances  with 
a  good  deal  of  the  frigidity  which  Brahms  had  feared.  The  com- 
poser was  perforce  admired  and  respected.  The  symphony  was  praised 
—  with  reservations.  It  was  actually  warmly  received  at  Leipzig, 
where  there  was  a  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  February 
18,  1886.  In  Vienna,  where  the  symphony  was  first  heard  by 
the  Philharmonic  under  Ricbter,  on  January  17,  it  was  different. 
"Though  the  symphony  was  applauded  by  the  public,"  writes  Florence 
May,  "and  praised  by  all  but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the 
press,  it  did  not  reach  the  hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same 
unmistakable  manner  as  its  two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which 
had  made  a  more  striking  impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria 
than  the  First  Symphony  in  C  minor"  (apparently  Vienna  preferred 
major  symphonies!).  Even  in  Meiningen,  where  the  composer  con- 
ducted the  Symphony  with  Billow's  orchestra,  the  reception  was  mixed. 
It  took  time  and  repetition  to  disclose  its  great  qualities. 

[copyrighted] 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded,  under  the  leadership  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  5,  7 
Berlioz  "Fantastic  Symphony" 

Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"  (complete) 

"Summer  Nights"  (De  Los  Angeles) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  (complete) 
Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Rubinstein) 

Symphony  No.  4 
Brvch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Menuhin) 
Chausson  "Po^me"  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (Oistrakh) 
Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Brailowsky) 
Dchussy  "The  Blessed  Damozel"  (De  Los  Angeles) 
Handel  "Water  Music"  Suite  (arr.  Harty) 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  104 
Honegger  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Lalo  Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
il/ewo/#j  Violin  Concerto  (Spivakovsky) 
Mozart  Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"  (complete)  ;  "La  Valse" 

"Pa vane  for  a  Dead  Princess" ;  "Rapsodie  Espagnole" 
Roussel  "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 

Saint-Saens  "Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso"  (Oistrakh) 
Overture  to  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (Brailowsky) 
Schuhert  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  8  ("Unfinished"  Symphony) 
Schumann  Overture  to  "Genoveva"       Symphonj'-  No.  1 
Strauss  "Don  Quixote"  (Soloist,  Piatigorsky) 
Tchaikovsky  Yiolin  ConQerto  (Milstein) 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 

SERGE  koUSSEVITZKY 

Bach  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  Mozart    "Eine    kleine    Nachtmusik" : 

6 ;  Suites  Nos.  1,  4  Serenade  No.   10,   for  Woodwinds ; 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  9  Symphonies  Nos.  36,  "Linz" ;  39 

Berlioz  "Harold  in  Italy"( Primrose)  P/'oA-o/rejS^  "Classical"  Symphony  ;  "Lt. 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3  ;  Violin  Con-  Kije"   Suite ;   "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

certo   (  Heifetz  )  Suite    No.    2 ;     Symphony    No.    5 ; 

Copland  "A  Lincoln  Portrait";   "Ap-  Violin  Concerto  No.  2   (Heifetz) 

palachian  Spring" ;  "El  Salon  Mex-  Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead" 

ico"  Ravel    "Bolero";    "Ma    Mere   L'Oye" 

Hanson  Symphony  No.  3  Suite 

Harris  Symphony  No.  3  ScJiuhert  Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Un- 

Haydn  Symphonies  Nos.  92,  "Oxford"  ;  finished" 

94,  "Surprise"  Sihelius  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 

Khatchaturian  Piano  Concerto  Strauss,  R.  "Don  Juan" 

(Kapell)  Tchaikovsky    Serenade    in    C;    Sym- 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  phonies  Nos.  4,  5 

ian"  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  PIERRE  MONTEUX 
Liszt  "Les  Preludes"  Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  6,  "Path^- 

Mozart  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,  18  tique" 

(Lbli  Kraus)  Demes  Ballets  "Sylvia,"   "Coppelia" 

5fcna6in  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy"  by   Members   of   the   Boston    Sym- 

Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  phony  Orchestra 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky   "L'Histoire  du   Soldat" ;   Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  Long  Play    (33%   r.p.m.)    and    (in 
some  cases)  45  r.p.m. 
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Music  Director 
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works  with  orchestra  or  in  recital." 
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THE   PIANO   OF 
GREAT   ARTISTS 

the  instrument  for  your  home 

No  other  piano  has  the  Steinway's  glowing  voice,  its  commanding  presence 
and  its  resistance  to  depreciation.  An  investment  in  living  that  enriches  the 
home— today  and  for  years. 

^^^^      STEINWAY 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH    SEASON     •    NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FIFTY-FIVE    AND     FIFTY-SIX 


Three  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth  Concert  in  Providence 


Fourth  Concert 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  February  28,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Program 


Mozart Adagio  and  Fugue  for  String  Orchestra,  K.  546 

Mozart.  .^ Sinfonia  Concertante,  for  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn 

and  Bassoon,  K.  297b 
Oboe:  Ralph  Gomberg  Horn:  James  Stagliano 

Clarinet:  Gino  Cioffi  Bassoon:  Sherman  Walt 

I.    Allegro 
II.     Adagio 
III.     Andantino  con  Variazioni 

INTERMISSION 

Piston Symphony  No.  6 

I.     Fluendo  espressivo 
II.     Leggier issimo  vivace 

III.  Adagio  sereno 

IV.  Allegro  energico 

(Composed  for  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

Beethoven Overture,  Leonore  No.  2 


Performances  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week  on  Monday 
evenings  from  8:15  to  g:oo  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 

The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  at  2:15  and  Saturday  evening  con- 
certs at  8:30  are  broadcast  direct  by  Station  WGBH-FM. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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ADAGIO  AND   FUGUE   IN   C  MINOR  FOR  STRINGS,  K.   546 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


Mozart  wrote  the  fugue  at  first  for  two  pianofortes,  December  29,  1783  (K.  426). 
In  June,  1788,  in  Vienna,  he  arranged  the  piece  for  strings,  adding  an  intro- 
duction. It  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
November  25-26,  1910,  Max  Fiedler  conducting  it  (according  to  the  program)  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston. 

MOZART,  living  in  a  musical  age  which  was  harmonically  and 
melodically  inclined,  was  seldom  required  to  compose  strict 
fugues.  Masses  for  the  Church  called  for  fugal  choral  writing,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  church  music  by  Mozart,  of  which  his  C  minor  Mass 
is  an  outstanding  example,  is  proof  in  itself  of  his  contrapuntal  abili- 
ties (and  yet  a  traditional  master  like  Padre  Martini  found  Mozart's 
church  music  a  compromise  with  the  severities  of  the  past).  Mozart 
brought  the  fugue  up  to  date  for  eighteenth  century  uses  by  giving 
it  the  fluent  play  found  in  his  Overture  to  The  Magic  Flute,  or 
in  the  finale  of  his  "Jupiter"  Symphony  where  all  the  customary 
fugal  manipulations,  cleverly  concealed,  can  be  detected  by  the  ex- 
pert.*  The  Fugue  in  C  minor,  like  others  which  he  wrote  in  his 

*  Mozart,  like  Beethoven,  turned  out  "canons"  for  diversion.  Sometimes  he  lifted  tfiem  to  higher 
purposes,  as  in  his  wind  octet  in  C  minor. 
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ALWAYS   CONSERVATIVE,   CORRECT,   AND   IN 
QUIET  GOOD  TASTE 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  our  new  store  located  at 
114  Waterman  St.  In  our  new  enlarged  quarters,  we  will  be 
better  able  to  serve  you  with  a  wider  selection  of  fine  im- 
ported and  domestic  Clothing  and  Furnishings  .  .  .  always 
distinctive,  correct,  and  in  quiet  good  taste. 

For  those  of  you  who  demand  natural  shoulder  clothing 
and  are  not  familiar  with  us,  may  we  suggest  a  visit  to  us 
soon.  We  are  specialists  in  this  type  of  clothing;  in  fact,  we 
carry  no  other  models  in  our  entire  ready  made  stock.  And 
for  those  of  you  who  are  hard  to  fit  and  need  Special  Order 
Clothing,  we  can  please  you  also.  We  sincerely  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  serve  you  soon. 

For  the  ladies,  we  have  a  comprehensive  selection  of  man- 
tailored  things. 

HARVEY  ^fi 

Clothiers  &  Furnishers 

114  WATERMAN  STREET 
Free  Parking  in  Rear  of  Store 
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Vienna  years,  is  evidence  enough  that  Mozart  could  assume  with 
ease  the  robe  of  the  fugal  logician,  and  acquit  himself  handsomely 
within  archaic  and  prescribed  bounds. 

"The  effect  of  the  C  minor  Fugue,"  so  Otto  Jahn  has  written,  "rests 
neither  on  the  sound  effects  of  the  pianoforte  nor  on  those  of  the 
stringed  instruments.  It  is  so  broadly  conceived,  so  earnestly  and  with 
such  ruthless  severity  carried  out,  that  the  external  means  of  expres- 
sion fall  into  the  background  before  the  energetic  enunciation  of  the 
laws  of  form,  obeyed  consciously,  but  without  servility.  Quite  other- 
wise is  the  case  with  the  introduction,  which,  written  originally  for 
strings,  is  expressly  adapted  to  their  peculiarities  of  sound  effect.  The 
harmonic  treatment,  and  more  especially  the  enharmonic  changes,  are 
of  extraordinary  beauty  and  depth,  and  occasion  remarkable  effects 
of  suspense  and  climax.  Most  admirable  is  the  art  with  which  the 
character  of  the  movement  as  an  introduction  is  maintained,  and  the 
defiant  style  of  the  following  fugue  clearly  indicated,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  mind  is  tuned  to  a  pitch  of  longing  and  melancholy  which 
makes  the  entry  of  the  categorical  fugue  a  positive  relief  and  stimu- 
lant." 

[copyrighted] 
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SINFONIA  CONCERTANTE  in  E-flat,  for  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn 
AND  Bassoon,  with  Orchestra,  K.  297b    (Appendix,  No.  g) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,   1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,   1791 


Composed  in  Paris  between  April  5  and  20,  1778,  the  score  of  this  work  dis- 
appeared without  performance.  A  copy  was  found  in  the  State  Library  in  Berlin 
and  was  published  in  the  collected  edition  of  Mozart's  works  in  1886.  It  was  also 
edited  by  Professor  Friedrich  Blume  for  the  Eulenburg  edition  of  miniature 
scores  in   1928. 

The  accompanying  orchestra  calls  for  2   oboes,  2   horns,  and  strings. 

THIS  music  is  the  very  definition  of  the  title  (which  is  more  accurate 
than  " Konzertantes  Quartett"  as  it  was  first  published).  Like  the 
Konzertante  Sinfonie  for  Violin  and  Viola  (K.  364) ,  it  is  sym- 
phonic in  its  expanse,  in  the  character  of  the  development.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  a  concerto  grosso  by  the  setting  of  the  solo  quartet, 
which  is  a  sort  of  concertino  against  the  orchestral  tutti.  The  quartet 
is  a  unified  group  rather  than  a  succession  of  soloists  —  a  Harmonie- 
musik,  where  the  individual  voices  are  alternated,  blended,  interlaced, 
backed  by  the  accompanying  orchestra  or  relieved  by  the  predominant 
string  tone  of  the  tutti.  Only  in  the  adagio,  where  the  melodic  line  is 
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lengthened  in  time,  does  each  soloist  have  his  extended  phrase  while 
accompanied  by  his  fellows. 

The  first  movement,  which  is  the  longest,  is  thematically  rich  and 
tends  to  prolong  the  development  by  the  varied  possibilities  of  color 
combination  and  alternation  which  the  composer  has  given  himself. 
The  long  "cadenza"  before  the  close  is  not  used  for  virtuoso  display  but 
is  a  sort  of  coda  where  the  group  as  a  group  demands  the  sole  attention. 
The  slow  movement  is  signified  by  Einstein  as  in  reality  an  andante 
rather  than  an  adagio.  The  solo  players  carry  the  melody  in  turn,  the 
bassoon  providing  in  one  place  a  sort  of  dulcet  "Alberti  bass"  to  the 
higher  instruments. 

The  variation  finale  naturally  permits  solo  virtuosity  to  come  to  the 
fore,  but  always  in  a  musically  integrated  way.  The  ten  variations 
give  special  solo  opportunities  to  the  oboe  or  clarinet  or  the  two 
together.  The  second  variation  gives  the  bassoon  special  opportunities 
and  the  eighth  provides  a  duet  by  a  melodic  bassoon  and  an  ornamental 
oboe  in  arpeggios.  The  horn  has  no  extensive  solos,  but  its  function 
is  by  no  means  subordinated.  Each  variation  is  rounded  off  by  a  re- 
curring refrain  from  the  tutti.  At  last  there  is  an  adagio  passage  and 
an  allegro  coda  in  a  tripping  6/8. 

•    • 

The  Sinfonia  Concertante  has  had  a  curious  history.  Mozart  wrote 
it  on  his  visit  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  for  performance  by  four 
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eminent  wind  players,  three  of  them  from  Mannheim  which  he  had 
lately  visited.  The  score  was  lost  (under  suspicious  circumstances)  and 
not  performed,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  players  and  the  disappointment 
of  the  composer.  Mozart  must  have  thought  well  of  the  work,  for  six 
months  later  he  wrote  to  his  father  from  Nancy,  "I  have  it  fresh  in 
my  memory  and  as  soon  as  I  am  home  I  will  write  it  out  again."  This 
is  interesting  as  a  remark  from  Mozart.  Unlike  such  a  composer  as 
Mendelssohn,  who  held  a  manuscript  score  unpublished  for  years  and 
memorized  every  note  of  it,  Mozart  composed  with  apparent  speed  and 
finality  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "Haffner"  Symphony,  was  apt  soon 
to  forget  what  he  had  written.  This  Sinfonia  Concertante  proves  the 
contrary.  Mozart  must  indeed  have  rewritten  the  piece  from  memory 
since  the  score  was  later  copied  by  an  unknown  hand  and  found  in  the 
Berlin  Staatsbibliotek  among  the  manuscripts  of  Otto  Jahn  (but  before 
his  death  in  1869) .  Jahn  had  mentioned  the  work  in  his  three-volume 
Life  as  lost.  The  copy  shows  the  oboe  and  clarinet  as  the  high  solo 
voices  instead  of  the  flute  and  oboe  of  the  original  as  mentioned  by 
Mozart.  Mozart  would  have  found  no  clarinet  in  Paris.  He  may  have  re- 
written the  score  for  Munich  where  players  on  that  instrument  were 
available. 

This  story  would  cast  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  the  piece.  Yet 
the  reliable  authorities  express  no  doubt  about  it,  relying  as  they  must 
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upon  the  quality  of  the  music.  Let  any  doubters  listen  to  a  single 
passage:  the  gentle  falling  off  of  the  main  theme  in  the  slow  movement 
which  recurs  at  the  close  (the  Duke  in  Twelfth  Night  might  have 
called  it  a  "dying  fall").  There  are  also  the  numberless  deft  turns  in 
the  development  of  the  first  movement,  the  characteristic  woodwind 
treatment  in  the  variations. 

The  music  in  each  movement  has  a  gleam  of  immortality  about  it. 
Saint-Foix  considers  this  Mozart's  "first  great  symphonic  work  .  .  . 
dominating  like  an  isolated  and  formidable  eminence  all  contemporary 
music  including  Mozart's  own."  Einstein  lists  it  in  the  Anhang  of  the 
Catalog  as  among  the  "lost  and  partly  recovered  works,"  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  "autograph  may  still  be  found."  Dr.  Friedrich  Blume, 
in  his  introduction  to  the  Eulenburg  score,  remarks,  "The  joyous 
spirit,  the  truly  Mozartean  handling  of  the  woodwind  colors,  the  rich 
invention  in  the  first  movement,  the  contemplative  sweetness  of  the 
second,  the  insouciance  [Unbekummerheit]  of  the  variations,  all  these 
points  speak  for  themselves."* 


*  A  dissenting  voice  is  that  of  Charles  L.  Cudworth,  Librarian  of  the  University  Music 
School  in  Cambridge,  England,  who  writes  in  an  article,  "The  Old  Spuriosity  Shop"  in  Notes, 
September,  1955,  "Einstein  restored  this  rather  doubtful  work  to  the  main  body  of  Kochel, 
apparently  considering  it  genuine,  but  many  good  judges  are  still  suspicious  of  its  authentic- 
ity. It  may  perhaps  contain  Mozartean  thematic  material  reworked  by  some  unknown 
arranger."   Mr.   Cudworth   does  not  name  the   "many  good  judges." 
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The  visit  of  Mozart  to  Paris  fn  the  Spring  of  1778  was  for  the  young 
man  both  tragic  and  discouraging.  It  was  tragic  because  his  mother, 
with  whom  he  had  taken  lodgings,  was  ailing  and  despondent  and 
died  on  July  3,  leaving  him  with  the  sad  necessity  of  informing  his 
father  at  Salzburg.  The  situation  was  discouraging  because,  hoping 
for  recognition  and  success  in  the  French  capital,  he  obtained  neither 
and  returned  home  on  September  26  a  poor  Austrian  lad  with  no 
prospects  whatever,  having  been  given  by  no  means  the  hearing  he 
deserved. 

Musically  speaking,  his  journey  had  proved  tremendously  stimulat- 
ing. He  had  visited  Mannheim,  which  was  reputed  to  have  the  best 
orchestra  in  the  world,  and  found  in  Paris  three  famous  woodwind 
players  from  Mannheim:  the  oboist  Frederick  Ramm,  a  flutist  named 
Wendling  and  a  bassoonist,  Ritter.  Johannes  Stich,  who  also  used  the 
name  Giovanni  Punto,  considered  a  French  horn  player  without  equal, 
was  also  there.f 


t  Both  Punto  and  Ramm  were  later  known  to  Beethoven  in  Vienna.  It  was  for  Punto  (he 
was  a  Bohemian:  Jan  Vaclav  Stich,  1748-1803)  that  Beethoven  wrote  his  Horn  Sonata, 
which  was  performed  by  the  two  in  1800.  "Punto,"  wrote  Thayer,  "gave  Beethoven  a  new 
revelation  of  the  powers  and  possibilities  of  the  horn."  Thayer  also  called  him  "unrivaled  by 
any  predecessor  or  contemporary,  but  as  a  composer  he  was  beneath  criticism."  Ries  has 
related  an  anecdote  about  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Quintet  for  Piano  and  Winds  with 
Ramm   as   soloist : 

"In  the  last  Allegro  there  are  several  holds  before  the  theme  is  resumed.   At  one  of  these 
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Mozart  composed  for  these  four  his  Sinfonia  Concertante  and  sold 
it  to  Le  Gros,  the  director  of  the  Concert  Spirituel,  the  ultra-aristo- 
cratic subscription  series  given  in  Lent  when  the  theatres  were  closed. 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY  NO.  6 

By  Walter  Piston 

Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,  1894 


Walter  Piston's  Sixth  Symphony  was  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  for  this  Orchestra's  anniversary 
season  and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky. 

The  following  orchestration  is  called  for:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English 
horn,  2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  triangle,  snare  drum,  military 
drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  tam  tam,  2  harps,  and  strings, 

IN  ANSWER  to  a  request  for  information  about  his  new  Symphony,  the 
composer  has  sent  the  following  interesting  communication: 

"It  is  known  that  no  two  orchestras  sound  alike,  and  that  the  same 
orchestra  sounds  differently  under  different  conductors.  The  composer 


Beethoven  suddenly  began  to  improvise,  took  the  Rondo  for  a  theme  and  entertained  himself 
and  the  others  for  a  considerable  time,  but  not  the  other  players.  They  were  displeased  and 
Ramm  even  very  angry.  It  was  really  very  comical  to  see  them,  momentarily  expecting  the 
performance  to  be  resumed,  put  their  instruments  to  their  mouths  only  to  put  them  down 
again.  At  length  Beethoven  was  satisfied  and  dropped  into  the  Rondo.  The  whole  company 
was  transported  with  delight." 


♦  HSWd  ♦ 
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of  orchestral  music  must  be  aware  of  this,  and  his  mental  image  of  the 
sound  of  his  written  notes  has  to  admit  a  certain  flexibility.  This  im- 
age is  in  a  sense  a  composite  resulting  from  all  his  experience  in  hear- 
ing orchestral  sound,  whether  produced  by  one  or  two  instruments  or 
by  the  entire  orchestra  in  tutti. 

"While  writing  my  Sixth  Symphony,  I  came  to  realize  that  this  was 
a  rather  special  situation  in  that  I  was  writing  for  one  designated 
orchestra,  one  that  I  had  grown  up  with,  and  that  I  knew  intimately. 
Each  note  set  down  sounded  in  the  mind  with  extraordinary  clarity, 
as  though  played  immediately  by  those  who  were  to  perform  the  work. 
On  several  occasions  it  seemed  as  though  the  melodies  were  being 
written  by  the  instruments  themselves  as  I  followed  along.  I  refrained 
from  playing  even  a  single  note  of  this  symphony  on  the  piano. 

"Little  need  be  said  in  advance  about  the  symphony.  Indeed,  I  could 
wish  that  my  music  be  first  heard  without  the  distraction  of  prelimi- 
nary explanation.  The  headings  listed  in  the  program  are  indicative 
of  the  general  character  of  each  movement.  The  first  movement  is 
flowing  and  expressive,  in  sonata  form;  the  second  a  scherzo,  light  and 
fast;  the  third  a  serene  adagio,  theme  one  played  by  solo  'cello,  theme 
two  by  the  flute;  and  the  fourth  an  energetic  finale  with  two  con- 
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trasting  themes.  The  symphony  was  composed  with  no  intent  other 
than  to  make  music  to  be  played  and  listened  to. 

"1  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  immense  indebtedness  to  the 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  to  the  conductors 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  and  Charles  Munch,  for  the 
many  superb  performances  of  my  music." 

As  noted  below,  the  first  four  symphonies  have  been  performed 
by  this  orchestra.  The  Fifth,  which  has  been  commissioned  by  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music,  will  be  performed  there  this  season  as 
part  of  a  Festival  of  American  music.  The  following  orchestral  works 
by  Walter  Piston  have  been  played  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
in  the  years  indicated: 


1928 
1930 
1934 
1938 
1939 

1941 

1942 


*  Symphonic  Piece 
*Suite  for  Orchestra,  No.  1 

*  Concerto  for  Orchestra 
♦Symphony  No.   1 

Concertino  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 
(Soloist,  Jesiis  Maria  Sanroma) 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 
(Soloist,  Ruth   Posselt) 

Sinfonietta 


Conducted   by 
Serge    Koussevitzky 
Walter  Piston 
Walter  Piston 
Walter  Piston 
Serge    Koussevitzky 

Richard    Burgin 

Richard   Burgin 
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there 


only 
one 


MUNCH 


...and  he's  on  jKv><A  \/1v>«  1  Oj\  records  I 

Inbishook  I  Am  a  Conductor  '    (.^..u  i  ".v.^Tcffl     BHBHHBE^i™S    Other  recordings  by  Munch: 


In  his  book  I  Am  a  Conductor 
Charles  Munch  wrote,  "Let  no  one  be 
astonished  then  that  I  consider  my 
work  a  priesthood,  not  a  profession.  It 
is  not  too  strong  a  word.  And  like  all 
sacred  callings,  that  of  the  conductor 
supposes  a  total  self-renunciation 
and  a  profound  humility." 


**A  "New  Orlhophonic" High  Fidelity  recording. 
Nationally  Advertised  Prices. 


Other  recordings  by  Munch: 
**The  Damnation  of  Faust 
(Berlioz)  (Complete).  Three  Long 
Play  records  (LM-6114)  $11.98. 
'    Romeo  and  Juliet  (Berlioz) 
(Complete).  Two  Long  Play  records 
(LM-6011)  $7.98 


•♦Boston  Symph.,  Munch. 
With  Chorus,  Shaw,  Dir. 
Long  Play  (LM-1893)  $3.98 


♦•Boston  Symph.  Orch., 
Charles  Munch,  Conductor. 
Long  Play  (LM-1900)  $3.98 


151 


1943 


1944 
1948 

1949 
1952 
1952 
1954 


•Prelude  and  Allegro  for  Organ  and  Strings 

(Soloist,  E.  Power  Biggs) 

Repeated  1945 
Symphony  No.  2 

(Repeated  in  1955  by  Charles  Munch) 
•Symphony  No.  3 

(Repeated  in  the  following  season) 
Suite  for  Orchestra,  No.  2 
Toccata 

Symphony  No.  4 
•Fantasy  for  English  Horn,  Strings  and  Harp 

(Soloists,  Louis  Speyer  and  Bernard  Zighera) 


Serge    Koussevitzky 


G.  Wallace  Woodworth 

Serge    Koussevitzky 

Charles  Munch 
Charles  Munch 
Charles  Munch 
Charles  Munch 


Of  the  above  works  the  Toccata  was  dedicated  to  Charles  Munch 
and  first  performed  under  his  direction  on  his  tour  of  this  country 
with  the  Orchestre  National  de  la  Radiodiffusion  Frangaise  in  the 
season  1948-1949.  Mr.  Munch  conducted  the  Toccata  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Paris  and  London  in  1952.  The  Incredible 
Flutist  has  been  performed  by  the  Pops  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Arthur  Fiedler,  both  as  a  ballet  and  as  a  concert  number. 


*First  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


[oopyrightkd] 
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OVERTURE,  LEONORE  NO.  2 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?) ,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Overture  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  last  performed  in  this  series  on  October  8-9, 
1954.  The  orchestra  for  this  (and  the  Overture  No.  3  as  well)  consists  of  2  flutes, 
2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets  (and  trumpet  off-stage) ,  3 
trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

THE  Overture  Leonore  No.  3  retains  all  of  the  essentials  of  its 
predecessor,  Leonore  No.  2.*  There  is  in  both  the  introduction, 
grave  and  songful,  based  upon  the  air  of  Florestan:  ''In  des  Lebens 
Friihlingstagen/'  in  which  the  prisoner  sings  sorrowfully  of  the  darkness 
to  which  he  is  condemned,  and  dreams  hopefully  of  the  fair  world  out- 
side. The  main  body  of  the  Overture,  which  begins  with  the  same 
theme  (allegro)  in  both  cases,  rises  from  a  whispering  pianissimo  to  a 


•  A  variant  upon  the  "No.  2"  Overture,  with  alterations  apparently  in  Beethove.i's  own  hand, 
was  discovered  in  1926,  in  the  files  of  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  at  Leipzig. 
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full  proclamation.  This  section  of  working  out,  or  dramatic  struggle, 
attains  its  climax  with  the  trumpet  call  (taken  directly  from  the 
opera,  where  the  signal  heard  off  stage,  and  repeated,  as  if  closer,  makes 
known  the  approach  of  the  governor,  whereby  the  unjustly  imprisoned 
Florestan  will  be  saved  from  death).  In  the  "No.  2,"  the  coda  of  jubi- 
lation, introduced  by  the  famous  string  scales  of  gathering  tension  for 
the  outburst,  follows  almost  immediately  the  trumpet  calls  of  de- 
liverance —  surely  the  inevitable  dramatic  logic,  even  though  it  went 
directly  against  the  formal  convention  which  required  a  reprise  at  this 
point.  Beethoven,  more  closely  occupied  in  the  "No.  2"  with  the 
events  of  the  opera  itself,  omitted  the  reprise,  following  the  trumpet 
fanfare  with  a  soft  intonation  of  Florestan's  air,  a  sort  of  hymn  of 
thanksgiving,  as  if  the  joy  of  the  freed  prisoner  must  be  hushed  and 
holy  in  its  first  moments.  The  melody  is  suspended  on  its  final  cadence, 
and  the  last  three  unresolved  notes,  hovering  mysteriously,  become  the 
motto  of  the  famous  string  passage  in  which  the  emotion  is  released. 

Beethoven  sacrificed  this  direct  transition  in  the  "No.  3"  Overture. 
He  evidently  felt  the  need  of  a  symphonic  rounding  out,  and  ac- 
cordingly inserted  a  full  reprise,-]-  delaying  the  entrance  of  the  coda 
of  jubilation  which  dramatic  sequence  would  demand  closely  to  fol- 
low the  trumpet  fanfare.  But  the  subject  had  developed  in  Bee- 
thoven's imagination  to  a  new  and  electrifying  potency.  The  "third 
Leonore  Overture"  shows  in  general  a  symphonic  "tightening"  and 
an  added  forcefulness.  The  introduction  eliminates  a  few  measures, 
the  development  many  measures,  in  which  music  of  the  greatest  beauty 
is  discarded.  Beethoven,  having  thus  shortened  his  development,  evens 
the  total  length  by  adding  the  reprise  and  enlarging  the  coda. 

Romain  Rolland  (in  his  invaluable  study  of  "Leonora"  in  Bee- 
thoven the  Creator)  weighs  the  points  of  the  two  overtures,  and, 
seeking  a  preference,  decides:  "Let  us  prefer  them  bothi"  He  considers 
the  possibility  of  finding  a  place  for  the  "third"  overture  in  per- 
formances of  the  opera,  and  admits  his  conversion  to  the  practice  ot 
playing  it  between  the  prison  scene  and  the  finale  of  the  opera.  He 
had  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  many  that  it  would  overshadow  its 
surroundings  and  "sate  the  ear  with  a  banquet  of  C  major  before  the 
C  major  orgy  of  the  finale."  Having  heard  it  thus  played,  however, 
at  -the  centennial  performances  in  Vienna,  he  "realized  the  tremen- 
dous effect  of  the  symphonic  No.  3  spreading  itself  out  like  a  triumphal 
arch  between  the  love-duet  m  the  prison  and  the  final  choral  and 
popular  apotheosis  in  the  broad  daylight.  .  .  .  Placed  there,  the  over- 
ture reveals  the  veritable  drama  that  Beethoven  wished  to  write, 
and  in  spite  of  his  epoch,  has  written." 


t  Wagner  reproached   Beethoven    for   not    omitting   the   conventional   but   undramatic   reprise 
in    his    Overtiire   Leonore    No.    8    C'Ueber   Franz    Liszts   aymphonische    Dichtungen,"    1857). 

[  18  ] 


"Neither  the  first  nor  the  second,"  he  finds,  "is  suitable  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  opera.  They  are  both  too  gigantic:  they  crush  the 
earlier  scenes;  how  can  we  descend  from  these  epics  to  the  babblings 
of  the  gaoler's  family?  The  No.  4,  in  E  major,  is  more  complaisant; 
it  introduces  us  into  Florestan's  prison  by  the  service  stairs.  It  is  in- 
tended for  the  bourgeois  first  act,  but  without  contradicting  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  opera;  Beethoven  the  lion  has  donned  the  skin 
of  the  Singspiel.  As  regards  the  No.  2,  I  fear  we  must  resign  our- 
selves to  this;  it  is  too  complete  a  drama  in  itself;  it  would  only  be  a 
duplication  of  the  other  drama;  it  suffices  by  and  for  itself. 

"But  the  No.  3  is  another  matter.  This  is  not,  like  the  No.  2,  a 
summary  of  the  action:  it  is  its  lyrical  efflorescence,  its  transposition 
to  an  inward  stage;  or,  to  employ  a  metaphor  that  is  the  antithesis 
of  this  and  is  perhaps  more  exact,  it  is  the  roots  of  the  drama  in  the 
universal  soul.  To  fill  this  rdle  the  ancients  had  the  tragic  Chorus; 
but  they  lacked  the  superhuman  means  of  the  modern  symphony  — 
those  Choruses  without  words,  those  Oceanides  of  the  orchestra 
that  send  their  waves  beating  upon  Prometheus'  rock." 

[copyrighted] 
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RCA  VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  5,  7 
Berlioz  "Fantastic  Symphony" 

Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"  (complete) 

"Summer  Nights"  (De  Los  Angeles) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  (complete) 
Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Rubinstein) 

Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Menuhin) 
Chavsson  "Po^me"  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (Oistrakh) 
Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Brailowsky) 
Dehussy  "The  Blessed  Damozel"  (De  Los  Angeles) 
Handel  "AVater  Music"  Suite  (arr.  Harty) 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  104 
Honegger  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Lalo  Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Menotti  Violin  Concerto  (Spivakovsky) 
Mozart  Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"  (complete)  ;  "La  Valse" 

"Pa vane  for  a  Dead  Princess"  ;  "Rapsodie  Espagnole" 
Roussel  "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 

Saint-Saens  "Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso"  (Oistrakh) 
Overture  to  "La  Princess©  Jaune" 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (Brailowsky) 
Schuhert  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  8  ("Unfinished"  Symphony) 
Schumann  Overture  to  "Genoveva"       Symphony  No.  1 
Strauss  "Bon  Quixote"  (Soloist,  Piatigorsky) 
Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto  (Milstein) 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 

SERGE  KOUSSBVITZKY 

Bach  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  Mozart    "Eine    kleine    Nachtmusik" ; 

6;  Suites  Nos.  1,  4  Serenade  No.   10,  for  Woodvt^inds : 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  9  Symphonies  Nos.  36,  "Linz" ;  39 

Berlioz  "Harold  in  Italy" (Primrose)  Profco/rejOf  "Classical"  Symphony ;  "Lt. 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3 ;  Violin  Con-  Kije"   Suite ;   "Romeo  and  Juliet," 

certo  (Heifetz)  Suite    No.    2;     Symphony    No.    5: 

Copland  "A  Lincoln  Portrait";  "Ap-  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz) 

palachian  Spring" ;  "El  Salon  Mex-  Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead" 

ico"  Ravel    "Bolero";    "Ma    M6re   L'Oye" 

Hanson  Symphony  No.  3  Suite 

Harris  Symphony  No.  3  Schuhert  Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Un- 

Haydn  Symphonies  Nos.  92,  "Oxford"  ;  finished" 

94,  "Surprise"  Sibelius  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 

Khatchaturian  Piano  Concerto  Strauss,  R.  "Don  Juan" 

(Kapell)  Tchaikovsky    Serenade    in    C:    Sym- 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  phonies  Nos.  4,  5 

ian"  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  PIERRE  MONTEUX 
Debussy  "La  Mer" ;  "Nocturnes"                 Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  6,  "Path6- 
Liszt  "Les  Preludes"                                        tique" 
Mozart  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,  18  -— 


(LiliKraus)  Delibes  Ballets  "Sylvia,"  "Coppelia" 

ScriaRin  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy"  by   Members   of   the   Boston    Sym- 

Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  phony  Orchestra 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky  "L'Histoire  du   Soldat" ;   Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  Long  Play    (33^   r.p.m.)    and    (in 
some  cases)  45  r.p.m. 
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CHARLES  MUNCH 
Music  Director 

".  .  .  .  the  Baldwin  is  unequalled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recital." 
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Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium,  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-fifth  Season,  1955-1956) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate   Canductor 

PERSONNEL 
Violins  Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 


Richard  Burgin 
Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 

George   Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 
Vladimir  ResnikoflE 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Einar   Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 

Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Shermont 

Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 
Leo    Panasevich 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
James   Nagy 

Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 

Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 

William   Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

Jesse  Ceci 
Noah  Bielski 

Alfred  Schneider 
Joseph  Silverstein 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Gaston  Dufresne 
Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 

Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 


Jean  Cauhape 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 

Robert   Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard   Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 

John  Fiasca 

Violoncellos 
Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus   Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 

Karl  Zeise 
Josef  Zimbler 

Bernard  Parronchi 
Leon   Marjollet 

Martin  Hoherman 
Louis   Berger 

Richard   Kapuscinski 
Robert   Ripley 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean   Devergie 
John   Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)   Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 


Contra-Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Gogiien 

Trombones 

William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kabila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinai  Smith 
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Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 
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Percussion 
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Piano 
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Librarians 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  1955-1956 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fifth  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  April  17 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  trustees  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 
Henry  B.  Cabot  .         President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan  .  Vice-President 
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the  instrument  for  your  home 

No  other  piano  has  the  Steinway's  glowing  voice,  its  commanding  presence 
and  its  resistance  to  depreciation.  An  investment  in  living  that  enriches  the 
home — today  and  for  years. 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH    SEASON    •    NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FIFTY-FIVE    AND    FIFTY-SIX 
Three  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  Concert  in  Providence 


Fifth  Concert 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  April  17,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Program 


Mozart Symphony  in  D  major,  "Haffner,"  No.  35  (K.  385) 

I.  Allegro  con  spirito 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto 

IV.  Finale:  Presto 

Tchaikovsky "Romeo   and  Juliet,"   Overture-Fantasia 

INTERMISSION 

Martinu Fantaisies  Symphoniques    (Symphony  No.  6) 

I.     Lento;  Allegro;  Lento 
II.     Allegro 
III.     Lento;  Allegro 

Falla Three  Dances  from  the  Ballet  "El  Sombrero 

de  Tres  Picos" 


Performances  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week  on  Monday 
evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 

The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  at  2:15  and  Saturday  evening  con- 
certs at  8:30  are  broadcast  direct  by  Station  WGBH-FM. 

BALDWIN  piano  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MAJOR   ("Haffner")  ,  K.  No.  385 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  symphony  was  composed  in  July,  1782  (as  a  serenade) ,  and  shortly  per- 
formed in  Salzburg.  The  music  revised  as  a  symphony  in  four  movements  was  played 
at  a  concert  given  by  Mozart  in  Vienna,  March  22,  1783. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

"This  symphony,"  wrote  Philip  Hale,  "was  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Orchestral  Union,  December  21,  1859,  and  May  1,  1861.  No  doubt  there  were 
earlier  performances." 

The  first  performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
on  January  10,  1885.  There  were  later  performances  in  1909,  1916,  1923,  1926,  1933, 
i939»  i94i»  i945»  i949  and  November  25,  1949   (Leonard  Bernstein) . 

SOMETIMES  composers  have  by  chance  left  a  written  record  of  their 
progress  in  the  composing  of  a  particular  work,  and  the  attendant 
circumstances.  The  information  can  be  illuminating;  in  the  case  of  the 
"Haffner"  Symphony,  as  referred  to  in  Mozart's  letters  to  his  father, 
it  is  astonishing.  This  important  score,  which  succeeding  generations 
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ALWAYS   CONSERVATIVE,   CORRECT,   AND   IN 
QUIET  GOOD  TASTE 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  our  new  store  located  at 
114  Waterman  St.  In  our  new  enlarged  quarters,  we  will  be 
better  able  to  serve  you  with  a  wider  selection  of  fine  im- 
ported and  domestic  Clothing  and  Furnishings  .  .  .  always 
distinctive,  correct,  and  in  quiet  good  taste. 

For  those  of  you  who  demand  natural  shoulder  clothing 
and  are  not  familiar  with  us,  may  we  suggest  a  visit  to  us 
soon.  We  are  specialists  in  this  type  of  clothing;  in  fact,  we 
carry  no  other  models  in  our  entire  ready  made  stock.  And 
for  those  of  you  who  are  hard  to  fit  and  need  Special  Order 
Clothing,  we  can  please  you  also.  We  sincerely  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  serve  you  soon. 

For  the  ladies,  we  have  a  comprehensive  selection  of  man- 
tailored  things. 

HARVEY^i^. 

Clothiers  8c  Furnishers 

114  WATERMAN  STREET 

Free  Parking  in  Rear  of  Store 
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have  cherished  as  a  little  masterpiece  in  its  kind,  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  merest  routine  "job,"  undertaken  grudgingly  in  a  few  hasty 
hours  between  more  important  matters. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  remark  in  a  letter  from  Mozart  to  his  father 
about  this  Symphony  throws  a  remarkable  light  on  the  unretentiveness 
of  his  memory  about  his  own  music.  We  have  constant  evidence  that 
he  composed  easily,  rapidly,  and  altered  little.  The  "Haffner"  Sym- 
phony, in  its  original  form  as  a  serenade  in  six  movements,  he  com- 
posed under  pressure  in  the  space  of  two  weeks,  a  time  crowded  with 
obligations,  including  other  music  and  his  own  wedding!  Six  months 
later,  when  he  had  decided  to  turn  the  score  into  a  symphony  for  a 
sudden  need,  he  opened  the  package  sent  by  his  father,  and  found 
that  he  had  quite  forgotten  what  he  had  composed.  "The  new  Haffner 
Symphony  has  astonished  me,"  he  wrote  his  father,  "for  I  no  longer 
remembered  a  word  of  it  [Hch  wusste  kein  Wort  mehr  davon'];  it  must 
be  very  effective." 
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Jones  Warehouses,  Inc. 

For  more  than  60  years  rendering  an  exceptionally  fine 
service  in  Furniture  Storage,  and  in  Dependable  Moving 
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Storage  Firm" 
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The  "Haffner"  Symphony  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Haffner  Sere- 
nade, which  was  written  six  years  before   (1776)   at  Salzburg.  Sigmund 
Haffner,  a  prosperous  merchant  and  Burgermeister  of  the  town,  had 
commissioned  the  Serenade  from  the  twenty-year-old  Mozart  for  the 
wedding  of  his  daughter,  Elizabeth.  In  July,  1782,  Mozart  in  Vienna 
received  from  his  father  an  urgent  order  for  a  new  serenade  to  be 
quickly  composed  and  dispatched  to  Salzburg  for  some  festivity  at  the 
Haffner  mansion.  The  commission  was  inconvenient.  He  was  in  the 
midst   of  re-arranging   for   wind   instruments   his   latest   opera.   Die 
Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail,  which  had  been  mounted  on  July  16.  He 
was  distracted,  too,  by  the  immediate  prospect  of  his  marriage  with 
Constanze  Weber.  The  domestic  situation  of  Constanze  had  become 
impossible  for  her.  Mozart's  father  still  withheld  his  consent.  Mozart, 
aware   of  his  family's   obligations   to   the   Haffners,    anxious   at   the 
moment,  no  doubt,  to  propitiate  his  father,  agreed  to  provide  the 
required  music.  What  he  wrote  was  a  second  serenade  for  Haffner. 
He  was,  as  later  appears,  to  transform  it  into  a  symphony,  to  be  known 
as  the  "Haffner"  Symphony,  by  dropping  two  of  the  six  movements. 

[copyrightedI 
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"ROMEO  AND  JULIET,"  Overture-Fantasia  (after  Shakespeare) 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in   the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840: 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Tchaikovsky  completed  his  Overture-Fantasia  in  the  year  1869.  The  piece  was 
first  performed  on  March  16,  1870,  at  a  concert  of  the  Musical  Society  in  Moscow. 

It  was  first  performed  by   the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  February  7,   1890. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bas- 
soons, 4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  bass  drum, 
harp  and  strings. 

WHEN  Tchaikovsky  attempted  to  portray  the  romance  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  in  tones,  he  reached  what  might  be  called  his  first 
full  musical  realization.  It  was  the  first  ambitious  work  which  in  his 
maturer  years  he  remained  willing  to  acknowledge  without  reserva- 
tions (the  First  Symphony  he  composed  in  1866,  the  Opera  Voye- 
vode  in  1867,  the  Symphonic  Poem  Fatum  in  1868,  the  Opera 
Undine  early  in  1869;  the  last  three  works  he  sought,  with  partial 
success,  to  obliterate  by  destroying  the  scores) .  As  was  the  case  with 
Fatum,  Tchaikovsky  dedicated  Romeo  and  Juliet  to  Mily  Alexei- 
vitch  Balakirev,  the  opinionated  and  dogmatic  mentor  of  the  youthful 
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St.  Petersburg  group,  Who  at  this  time  took  under  his  wing  the 
promising  professor  from  Moscow  with  all  of  the  close  possessiveness 
he  was  accustomed  to  practice  upon  his  own  neo-Russian  brood. 
Balakirev  gave  Tchaikovsky  the  idea  for  Romeo  and  Juliet,  advised 
him  what  episodes  to  treat,  just  what  kind  of  themes  to  use,  and  just 
how  to  build  with  them.  The  younger  man  took  this  advice  —  or, 
where  he  saw  fit,  left  it  —  with  all  possible  docility.* 

Balakirev  advised  his  new  protege  to  follow  the  sonata  form,  open- 
ing with  an  introduction  of  religious  suggestion  depicting  Friar  Lau- 
rence. For  the  main  body  of  the  Overture,  the  first  theme  was  to 
depict  the  street  brawls  between  the  Montagues  and  Capulets,  a  raging 
* 'allegro  with  sword  cuts,"  and  for  a  contrasting  second  theme,  melo- 
dious music  of  the  two  lovers.  To  this  extent  of  his  advice,  Tchai- 
kovsky seems  to  have  followed  Balakirev's  scheme.  The  introductory 
andante  of  Friar  Laurence  is  in  the  Overture  first  intoned  by  the  wood 
winds.  In  the  allegro  giusto  the  atmosphere  of  tension  and  hostility 
between  the  two  houses  is  plainly  discerned,  and  no  less  so  the  love 
theme  suggestive  of  the  balcony  and  chamber  scenes.  This  melody, 
which  is  first  played  by  the  English  horn  and  viola,  is  developed 
into  a  glamorous  succession  of  chords  in  gentle  pulsation    (it  has 

*  When,  in  1873,  Tchaikovsky  composed  a  symphonic  fantasia  on  Shakespeare's  The  Tempest, 
Vladimir  Stassov,  who  advised  him  about  this  piece  quite  in  the  Petersburg  tradition,  re- 
proached him  with  having  neglected  to  include  the  nurse  in  his  Romeo  and  Jvliet. 
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been  compared  with  the  composer's  well-known  song,  his  setting  of 
Goethe's  "Nur  wer  die  Sehnsucht  kennt"  which  was  composed  at  the 
same  time) .  A  setting  of  this  theme  with  words  from  the  play,  **Oh, 
tarry,  night  of  ecstasy  I"  was  found  by  his  friend  Sergei  Taneiev  among 
his  posthumous  papers.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  "Duo  from  Romeo  and 
Juliet/'  and  was  set  for  orchestra  by  Taneiev.  The  stormy  theme  and 
the  love  theme  are  developed,  the  Friar  Laurence  motive  recurring 
toward  the  close,  although  there  is  no  formal  restatement.  The  Over- 
ture, ending  in  suitable  tragic  vein,  subsides  to  a  pianissimo,  the  song 
of  Romeo  at  last  heard  in  accents  of  grief,  and  rises  at  last  to  a  suc- 
cession of  great,  shattering  chords.  Tchaikovsky  rewrote  his  Overture 
in  the  summer  following  its  completion,  changing  the  introduction 
and  omitting  a  dead  march  which  had  been  included  toward  the  end 
of  the  first  manuscript.  The  Overture,  to  Tchaikovsky's  discomfiture, 
was  scarcely  noticed  when  it  was  first  performed  at  Moscow.  The 
reason  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  merits:  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  who 
conducted,  had  been  the  subject  of  a  violent  controversy  within  the 
school,  and  the  concert  became  the  scene  of  a  demonstration  in  his 
favor. 

Tchaikovsky,  in  later  years,  contemplated  an  opera  on  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  [copyrighted] 
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FANTAISIES  SYMPHONIQUES    (SYMPHONY  NO.  6) 

By  BoHUSLAv  Martinu 

Born  in  Policka,  Czechoslovakia,  December  8,  1890 


The  score  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Munch,  and  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  the  occasion  of  its  75th  anniversary.  It  was  first  performed  January  7-8,  1955, 
by  this  orchestra  in  Boston. 

The  first  movement  is  dated  on  the  manuscript  (which  otherwise  is  dated  on  the 
title-page  as  completed  in  1953)  "New  York,  April  25,  1951  —  Paris,  May  26,  1953." 
The  explanation  of  this  extensive  period  for  the  first  movement  is  that  it  under- 
went re- writing. 

The  Fantaisies  have  received  an  award  by  the  New  York  Music  Critics  Circle  as 
the  "best  new  orchestral  work"  presented  in  New  York  in  the  year  1955.  (It  was 
performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  there,  January  12  and  15,  1955.) 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  oboes,  3  clarinets,  3 
bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percussion  and  strings. 

BOHUSLAV  Martinu,  who  now  resides  in  New  York,  composed  this 
work  at  the  request  of  Charles  Munch.    The  score  is  in  three 
movements,  the  first  episodic,  with  frequent  changes  of  tempo. 

Mr.  Martinu,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  has  been  kind  enough  to 
provide  an  explanation  of  his  fanciful  title: 

{Continued  on  page  13) 
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The  Friends  of  the  "Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

List  of  Providence  Members  for  Season  ip^yip^6 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with  deep 
appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends  of  the 
Orchestra  this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their  thanks  in 
particular  to  those  members  in  Providence  whose  names  appear  on  the 
following  pages: 


Mr.  George  Abrich 
Colonel  Walter  Adler 
Mr.  David  Aldrich 
Mr.  Hugh  B.  Allison 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

John  A.  Anderson 
Mrs.  R.  Edwards  Annin 

Mr.  Donald  S.  Babcock 
Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Baker 
Mr.  Haig  M.  Balijian 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Norman  V.  Ballon 
Mrs.  Paul  Bardach 
Mrs.  Robert  Jenks  Beede 
Miss  Charlotte  R.  Bellows 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Emanuel  W.  Benjamin 
Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Bigelow 
Blackstone  Valley  Music 

Teachers'  Society 
Miss  Mildred  G.  Blumenthal 
Mrs.  David  A.  Bray  ton 
Miss  Harriet  M.  Briggs 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Curtis  B.  Brooks 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

John  Nicholas  Brown 
Mrs.  Pierre  Brunschwig 

Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady 
Mr.  William  H.  Cady 
Miss  Maria  L.  Camardo 
Mrs.  Wallace  Campbell 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Francis  H.  Chafee 
Chaminade  Club  of 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Madame  Avis  Bliven 

Charbonnel 
Chopin  Club  of  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T.  Clapp 
Miss  Alice  K.  Clark 
Misses  Elizabeth  L.  and 

Katherine  F.  Clark 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Collins 
Mrs.  George  E.  Comery 
Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Conlon 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Corcoran 
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Mr.  John  J.  Corcoran 
Mr.  Michael  R.  Corcoran 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

W.  Donald  Coulter 
Misses  Clara  R.  and 

Mary  L.  Crosby 
Mrs.  Gammell  Cross 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull 
Mr,  Raymond  Curtis 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Cushman 

Miss  Mary  Daboll 
Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth 
The  Dilettanti  Club 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Dresser 
Miss  Flora  E.  Dutton 
Miss  Margaret  B.  Dykes 

Miss  Edith  W.  Edwards 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  H.  Edwards 
Mrs.  Lowell  Emerson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  S.  Esty 

Mrs.  R.  Henry  Field 
Miss  Anna  G.  Fiore 
Miss  Louise  M.  Fish 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

James  A.  Fletcher 
Mrs.  Clarke  F.  Freeman 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Freeman 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Fuller 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Stanley  S.  Gairloch 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Gardiner 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  J  Gately 
Mrs.  Maurice  Center 
Mrs.  Morris  Grossman 

Mrs.  Albert  Harkness 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hart 
Mrs.  Jonathan  H.  Harwood 
Miss  Bessie  Hepstonstall 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harry  V.  Himes 
Miss  Mabel  G.  S.  Hirst 
Mrs.  Bernard  J.  Hogue 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  S.  Holding 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  Horwitz 
Mrs.  Karl  Humphrey 
Mrs.  Harrison  B.  Huntoon 

Mrs.  Arthur  Ingraham 

Mrs.  Donald  E.  Jackson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  N.  Kay 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

A.  Livingston  Kelley 

Mr.  Thorwald  Larson 

Mrs.  Peter  H.  Leavell 

Miss  Priscilla  H.  Leonard 

Mrs.  Francis  Levin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Levy 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  Y.  Loveridge 

Mrs.  Kenneth  B.  MacLeod 
Commodore  and  Mrs. 

Gary  Magruder 
Mrs.  Albert  E.  Marshall 
Miss  Margaret  Marshall 
Miss  Christina  K.  Martin 
Mrs.  Reune  Martin 
Mr.  Stanley  H.  Mason 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson 
Mr.  Norman  S.  McAuslan 
Mrs.  Irving  J.  McCoid 
Miss  Mary  R.  McGinn 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Merriman 
Mrs.  E.  Bruce  Merriman 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  Miller 
Mr.  William  F.  Morancy 
Mrs.  David  Morse 
Mrs.  David  S.  Moulton 

Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr. 

Mr.  Bernard  J.  O'Neill 
The  Misses  Owens 

Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick 
Mr.  George  F.  Phillips 


FRIENDS   OF   THE   BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA     (Concluded) 


klrs.  Frederic  B.  Read 
VEr.  Ralph  S.  Richmond 
^iss  Helen  C.  Robertson 
i.t.  Colonel  and  Mrs. 

Robert  W.  Rogers 
\/Its.  Jacqueline  Roland 
Ay.  Francis  B.  Russell 

/Lr.  Paul  Shadd 

)r,  Ezra  A.  Sharp 

^rs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe 

At.  Ben  Sinel 

At.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Slade 

Aiss  Hope  Smith 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk  Smith 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Spicer 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Sumner 
Miss  Helen  T.  Sutherland 
Mrs.  O.  L.  Swats 

Mrs.  Royal  C.  Taft 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Todd 

Mrs.  Richmond  Viall 

Mrs.  John  Winthrop  Wadleigh 
Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall 
Miss  M.  Beatrice  Ward 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Waxberg 
Mr.  Phillips  R.  Weatherbee 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Joseph  B.  Webber 
Mr.  Hans  C.  Weimar 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells 
Miss  Ruth  A.  Whipple 
Mr.  Gustave  J.  S.  White 
Miss  Helen  L.  Whiton 
Mr.  Claude  M.  Wood 


Mr.  Saul  Zarchen 


■Q^ 


(  Continm  d  from  page  11') 

"The  creation  of  a  piece  of  music  goes  through  many  metamorphoses. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  long  way  from  the  composer's  first  idea  to  the  com- 
poser's reaHzation.  The  idea  remains  germinating  for  years,  and  sud- 
denly one  day  it  pushes  itself  into  the  mind  of  the  composer,  almost 
ready  to  be  written.  All  the  changes  of  the  first  impulse  and  all  the 
other  elements  suddenly  take  their  place  in  the  integrated  formation  of 
the  idea.  But  still  the  creative  problem  is  not  finished:  then  comes  the 
daily  work  and  with  it  many  difficulties  which  must  be  solved  before 
the  end  is  reached. 

"So  when  you  ask  the  composer  to  talk  about  his  work  for  a  program, 
he  is  often  reluctant  and  even  embarrassed,  and  he  usually  tries  to  avoid 
doing  so.  Often  the  first  impulse  is  already  far  away,  or  there  are  too 
many  of  them  to  enumerate.  They  may  be  a  part  of  the  composer's 
private  life  which  he  does  not  like  to  speak  of,  or  perhaps  he  does  not 
know  how  far  it  is  connected  with  the  piece,  because  the  real  musical 
problem  takes  the  place  of  many  other  things,  which  means  more  than 
the  change  of  feelings. 

"To  come  to  my  'Fantaisies',  there  is  one  reason  for  this  work  which 
is  clear  and  certain  for  me:  I  wished  to  write  something  for  Charles 
Munch.  I  am  impressed  and  I  like  his  spontaneous  approach  to  the 
music  where  music  takes  shape  in  a  free  way,  flowing  and  freely  follow- 
ing its  movements.  An  almost  imperceptible  slowing  down  or  rushing 
up  gives  the  melody  a  sudden  life.  So  I  had  the  intention  to  write  for 
him  a  symphony  which  I  would  call  Tantastic';  and  I  started  my  idea 
in  a  big  way,  putting  three  pianos  in  a  very  big  orchestra.  This  was 
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already  fantastic  enough,  and  during  work  I  came  down  to  earth. 
I  saw  it  was  not  a  symphony  but  something  which  I  mentioned  before, 
connected  with  Munch's  conception  and  conducting.  I  abandoned 
the  title  and  finally  I  abandoned  also  my  three  pianos,  being  suddenly 
frightened  by  these  three  big  instruments  on  the  stage. 

"I  called  the  three  movements  'Fantaisies'  which  they  really  are. 
One  little  fantasy  of  mine  is  that  I  use  a  few  bars  quotation  from 
another  piece,  from  my  opera  Juliet,  which,  to  my  mind,  fitted  in  per- 
fectly well.  That  is  of  the  nature  of  fantasy.  I  did  it  somehow  for  myself 
because  I  like  the  special  orchestral  color  in  it,  and  thinking  that  I 
shall  never  hear  my  opera  again,  I  could  listen  once  more  to  these  few 
bars,  which  I  rewrote  by  memory." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Martinu  first  considered  "Fantastic 
Symphony"  for  his  title.  He  may  well  have  changed  it  in  the  realization 
that  the  suggested  comparison  with  Berlioz  would  be  misleading.  It  has 
no  close  or  imitative  similarity  to  that  aptly  named  masterpiece.  It  has 
no  observable  descriptive  intent,  no  "idee  fixe."  It  is  indeed  episodic 
in  form,  with  a  whimsical  use  of  rhythm,  or  color,  while  in  these 
respects  the  fantasy  is  indebted  to  no  one,  but  is  the  composer's  own. 
The  work  is  bound  into  unity  by  recurrence  and  by  homogeneity  of 
style.  The  writing  is  clear  and  spare,  without  complexity  of  contrapun- 
tal texture.  The  recurrence  is  less  literal  than  stylistic.  The  score  is 
characterized  by  a  constant  and  prominent  melodic  line,  often  vividly 
backed  by  rhythmic  play,  sometimes  vigorous  and  startling,  or  by  a 
sinuous,  chromatic,  "color"  figure,  as  that  given  to  the  woodwinds  at 
the  very  opening  and  several  times  returning  in  varied  guise. 

The  first  movement  opens  lento,  9/8,  with  sustained  notes  by  the 
trumpets  over  the  curiously  rippling  figure  just  referred  to.  An  andante 
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moderato,  beginning  with  the  flutes,  increases  to  an  allegro  (4/4) , 
introduced  by  an  ascending  passage  for  the  horns.  A  nostalgic  theme 
is  developed  at  first  by  the  strings  alone;  other  instruments  enter  until 
the  full  orchestra,  still  in  melodic  vein,  brings  a  climax.  A  sustained 
note  from  the  oboe  introduces  a  new  section.  In  still  another,  the 
violin  solo  carries  a  rhapsodic  melody  to  a  percussive  accompaniment. 
There  is  a  return  to  the  opening  lento  section,  and  a  piano  ending. 

The  middle  movement  is  an  allegro  6/8.  It  brings  in  another 
"rippling"  passage.  A  reminiscent  theme  is  worked  together  with  a 
short  and  vigorous  motto  in  the  strings.  The  climax  gives  way  to  a 
middle  section  in  2/4,  which  builds  to  another  high  point,  with  full 
orchestral  chords.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first  part,  treated  more 
broadly  and  ending  pianissimo. 

The  finale  is  a  lento  in  common  time.  The  orchestra  opens  with  it 
melodic  theme  (cantabile) .  The  low  strings  propose  another  singing 
theme.  An  andante  section  in  3/4  is  introduced.  A  clarinet  solo  leads 
into  still  another  section  (allegro)  for  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a 
lento  close  whereby  the  Symphony,  as  well  as  its  earlier  movements, 
ends  softly. 

[COPYRIGHTED] 
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THREE  DANCES  from  the  Ballet  "The  Three-Cornered  Hat'' 

By  Manuel  de  Fall  a 

Born  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  November  23,  1876;  died  at  Alta  Gracia,  Argentina, 

November  14,  1946 


The  ballet  El  Sombrero  de  tres  Picos  was  first  performed  in  its  version  for 
full  orchestra  by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Serge  de  Diaghilev,  at  the  Alhambra  Theatre 
in  London,  July  22,  1919.  The  scenario  was  by  Martinez  Sierra,  the  scenery  and 
costumes  by  Pablo  Picasso.  Leonide  Massine  and  Thamar  Karsavina  danced  the 
Miller  and  his  wife.  Ernest  Ansermet  was  the  conductor. 

The  Ballet  was  introduced  to  Boston  by  the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo, 
October  29,  1935,  with  Massine  as  the  Miller,  Toumanova  as  his  wife. 

The  suite,  which  forms  the  larger  part  of  this  ballet,  had  its  first  American 
hearing  in  concert  form  when  Pierre  Monteux  introduced  it  at  the  concerts  of  this 
Orchestra  December  30,  1921.  The  dances  have  since  been  performed  at  these  con- 
certs March  5,  1926,  January  18,  1929,  January  31,  1930,  December  1,  1933,  November 
29,  1940  (Desire  Defauw  conducting),  December  20,  1946  (Richard  Burgin 
conducting) ,  and  January  4,  1951    (Ernest  Ansermet  conducting)  . 
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The  orchestration  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum, 
bass  drum  and  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  tam-tam,  castanets,  celesta,  harp,  piano 
and  strings. 

T  risiTiNG  Spain  with  his  ballet,  the  enterprising  Diaghilev  became 
interested  in  the  music  of  Falla,  and  commissioned  from  him  a 
ballet  on  the  subject  of  Alarcon's  novel  El  Sombrero  de  tres  Picos* 
The  principal  pupil  of  Falla,  Joaquin  Turina,  has  stated  that  his 
master  first  wrote  the  piece  for  an  orchestra  of  seventeen  instruments 
under  the  title  El  Corregidor  y  la  Molinera,  and  that  it  was  first 
performed  as  a  "pantomime"  at  the  Eslava  Theatre  in  Madrid  in  1917. 
The  following  synopsis  of  the  ballet  was  published  in  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph   (July  24,  1919)  : 

"Over  the  whole  brisk  action  is  the  spirit  of  frivolous  comedy  of  a 
kind  by  no  means  common  only  to  Spain  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
A  young  miller  and  his  wife  are  the  protagonists,  and  if  their  exist- 
ence be  idyllic  in  theory,  it  is  extraordinarily  strenuous  in  practice  — 


*  It  was  the  legendary  story  of  Spain  which  Alarcon  had  made  known  to  the  reading 
world  under  its  original  title  El  Corregidor  y  la  Molinera  ("The  Corregidor  and  the 
Miller's  Wife").  It  appeared  in  1874  and,  translated  into  several  languages,  resulted  in 
several  operas,  notably  Der  Corregidor,  by  Hugo  Wolf. 
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there 

is 
only 
one 


MUNCH 


...and  he's  on 

In  his  book  I  Am  a  Conductor 
Charles  Munch  wrote,  "Let  no  one  be 
astonished  then  that  I  consider  my 
work  a  priesthood,  not  a  profession.  It 
is  not  too  strong  a  word.  And  h'ke  all 
sacred  callings,  that  of  the  conductor 
supposes  a  total  self-renunciation 
and  a  profound  humility." 


••i<  "Nev  Orihophonic"  High  Fidelity  recordlnt, 
tftltoHotty  Advertised  Prices. 


records! 


* 'Boston  Symph.,  Munch. 
With  Chorus,  Shaw,  Dir. 
UmgPUy  (LM-1893)  $3.98 


Other  recordings  by  Munch: 
**The  Damnation  of  Faust 
(Berlioz)  (Complete).  Three  Long 
Play  records  (LM-6114)  $11.98. 
** Romeo  and  Juliet  (Berlioz) 
(Complete).  Two  Long  Play  records 
(LM-6011)  $7.98 


**Boston  Symph.  Orch., 
Charles  Munch,  Conductor. 
Long  Play  (LM-1900)  USt 
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choreographically.  But  that  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  M. 
Massine  and  Madame  Karsavina,  who  enact  the  couple,  are  hardly 
ever  off  the  stage,  and  that  both  of  them  work  with  an  energy  and 
exuberance  that  almost  leave  one  breathless  at  moments.  The  miller 
and  his  wife  between  them,  however,  would  scarcely  suffice  even  for 
a  slender  ballet  plot.  So  we  have  as  well  an  amorous  Corregidor  (or 
Governor) ,  who  orders  the  miller's  arrest  so  that  the  way  may  be 
cleared  for  a  pleasant  little  ffirtation  —  if  nothing  more  serious  —  with 
the  captivating  wife.  Behold  the  latter  fooling  him  with  a  seductive 
dance,  and  then  evading  her  admirer  with  such  agility  that,  in  his 
pursuit  of  her,  he  tumbles  over  a  bridge  into  the  mill-stream.  But, 
as  this  is  comedy,  and  not  melodrama,  the  would-be  lover  experiences 
nothing  worse  than  a  wetting,  and  the  laugh,  which  is  turned  against 
him,  is  renewed  when,  having  taken  off  some  of  his  clothes  to  dry 
them,  and  gone  to  rest  on  the  miller's  bed,  his  presence  is  discovered 
by  the  miller  himself,  who,  in  revenge,  goes  off  in  the  intruder's  gar- 
ments after  scratching  a  message  on  the  wall  to  the  effect  that  'Your 
wife  is  no  less  beautiful  than  mine!'  Thereafter  a  'gallimaufry  of 
gambols'  and  —  curtain!" 

"There  is  a  delightful  Voltairian  feeling  about  the  whole  ballet," 
writes  J.  B.  Trend  in  his  Manuel  de  Falla  and  Spanish  Music,  "and. 


Hear  these  performances 
come ''ALIVE'' with  new 


"'^«w  Orthophonic"  High  Fidelity  Recording 


RCA  Victor  high  fidehty 


CHARLES  MUNCH  .  .  .  Among  the 
exciting  performances  conducted  by 
Charles  Munch  which  are  yours  on 
RCA  Victor  "New  Orthophonic" 
High  Fidelity  Records: 

Ravel:  Daphnis  et  Chloe   (Complete) 
Berlioz:   Symphonic  Fantastique 
Berlioz:   The  Damnation  of  Faust    (com- 
plete) 
Berlioz:  Romeo  and  Juliet   (complete) 
Brahms:   Concerto  No,  2  in  B-Flat. 

Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist 
Honegger:   Symphony   No.  5 
Roussel:  Bacchus  et  Ariane 
Ravel:  Pavane  for  a  Dead  Princess 


RCA  Victor 

FIRST      !N       RECORDED       MUSIC 


The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

Richard  Burgin,    Associate  Conductor 
FOR  ITS 

1956  —  1957 

<iA  Series  of  Five  Concerts  in  the 

Veterans  Memorial  Auditoriutn 

Providence 

to  be  given  on  the  following  Tuesday  Evenings: 

November  20 
December  4 
January  29 
February  26 
April  16 


Renewal  cards  will  be  mailed  to  all  subscribers 
Address  Inquiries  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY,  Manager 
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considering  only  the  music,  it  exhibits  Falla's  characteristics  in  the 
clearest  possible  way.  There  are  'the  short,  unsentimental  snatches  of 
melody,  clear  in  design  and  precise  in  expression,  with  sinuous  out- 
lines and  ingratiating  movements  .  .  .  the  exquisite  sense  of  harmony, 
not  greatly  varied  perhaps,  but  always  attractive;  and  in  this,  too, 
clearness  is  one  of  his  greatest  gifts.  His  harmonies  also  are  strictly 
tonal,  although  often  adorned  with  iridescent  appoggiaturas.  .  .  . 
And,  lastly,  there  is  his  sense  of  rhythm,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  aspect  of  his  art.  It  is  extraordinarily  restless  and  viva- 
cious; a  continual  pulsation  which  never  languishes.  The  ballet  in  its 
finally  revised  form  might  be  regarded  as  Falla's  contribution  to  the 
music  of  the  Armistice.  In  that  case  it  is  the  one  really  worthy  piece 
of  music  which  that  historic  event  produced." 

[copyrighted] 
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K]\EISEL  HALL,  BLUE  HILL,  MAI]\E 

Summer  School 

July  2nd  to  August  25th,  1956 

INTENSIVE  ENSEMBLE  and  INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING 

Distinguished  Faculty  includes: 

JOSEPH  FUCHS  -  LOUIS  PERSINGER 

EDOUARD  DETHIER  -  FRANK  KNEISEL 

ARTUR  BALSAM  -  MARIE  ROEMAET  -  LIEFF  ROSANOFF 


MARIANNE  KNEISEL,  Director 
190  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE,  NEW  YORK  24,  N.  Y. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  "Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT     BULLETINS 

CONTAINING:  Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  JOHN  N.  BURK 
on  all  works  performed  during  the  season. 

*'<tA  t^usical  education  in  One  Volume'* 
""Boston's  %emarkable  "Book  of  Knowledge** 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N,  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address:  SYMPHONY  HALL       •       BOSTON,  MASS. 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Providence  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1955-1956 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  8,  in  F  major,  Op.  93 

II    December  13 

Overture,  "Leonore,"  No.  2 
IV     February  28 

Berlioz Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 

III    January  24 

Brahms Symphony  No.  4,  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

III    January  24 

Falla Three  Dances  from  the  Ballet  "El  Sombrero  de  Tres  Picos" 

V  April  17 

Frescobaldi    .  : Toccata   (Freely  transcribed  for  orchestra  by  Hans  Kindler) 

II    December  13 

Hanson *Elegy  in  Memory  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Op.  44 

III  January  24 

KoDALY Dances  of  Gal^nta 

II    December  13 

Martinu "Fantaisies  symphoniques,"    (Symphony  No.  6) 

V  April  17 

MiLHAUD. *Symphony  No.  6 

I    November  8 

Mozart Symphony  in  G  minor,  K.  550 

I     November  8 

Adagio  and  Fugue  for  String  Orchestra,  K.  546 

IV  February  28 

Sinfonia  Concertante,  for  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn  and  Bassoon,  K.  297b 

Oboe:    Ralph  Gomberg;  Clarinet:    Gino  Cioffi;  Horn:   James  Stagliano; 

Bassoon:   Sherman  Walt 

IV    February  28 

Symphony  in  D  major,  "Haffner,"  No.  35,  K.  385 

V     April  17 

Piston *Symphony   No.   6 

IV     February  28 

Rachmaninoff Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini,  for  Piano 

and  Orchestra,  Op.  43 
Soloist:  Aldo  Ciccolini 

II    December  13 

Ravel Introduction  and  Allegro  for  Harp  and  Orchestra 

Soloist:  Bernard  Zighera 

I    November  8 

Rapsodie  Espagnole 
I    November  8 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  7,  in  One  Movement,  Op.  105 

III    January  24 

Tchaikovsky "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia 

V    April  17 
Arthur  Fiedler  conducted  the  concert  of  December  13. 

♦Composed  for  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 
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PROVIDENCE      MUSIC      TEACHERS'      DIRECTORY 

AVIS  BLIVEN  CHARBONNEL 
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and 
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123  BENEVOLENT  STREET 


ARTHUR   EINSTEIN 

PIANIST 

Former  Professor  of  Piano  at  the  Odessa  Conservatory 

Studios:  16  Conrad  Bldg.,  349  Morris  Avenue 

Phone:  GA  1144 


CONCERT  PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

Graduate    of    European    Conservatories 

State  Accredited  in   Germany 

168  Lloyd  Avenue 
Phone:  DE  1-5667 


PIANO   TUNING 

HERBERT  E.  WOOD 

REGISTERED  TECHNICIAN 

REPAIRING  —  REBUILDING  —  DEMOTHING 

PIANOS  BOUGHT  AND   SOLD 

GA    1-8781   —  434   BROOK   ST.   —   PROVIDENCE 


Edna  BradleyiWood 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

Beginners  to  Artist  Pupils 

Pupils  prepared  for  Public  Performances 
434  BROOK  ST.,  PROVIDENCE  -  GA  1-8781 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  (5,  7 
Berlioz  "Fantastic  Symphony" 

Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"  (complete) 

"Summer  Nights"  (De  Los  Angeles) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  (complete) 
Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Rubinstein) 

Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Menuhin  ) 
Chausson  "Po^me"  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (Oistrakh) 
Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Buailowsky) 
Dehussy  "The  Blessed  Damozel"  (De  Los  Angeles) 
Handel  "Water  Music"  Suite  (arr.  Harty) 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  104 
Honegger  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Lalo  Overture  to  "I>e  Roi  d'Ys" 
3/ewot<i  Violin  Concerto  (Si'Ivakovsky) 
Mozart  Overture  to  ''The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"  (complete)  ;  "La  Valse" 

"Pavane  for  a  Dead  Princess"  ;  "Rapsodie  Espagnole" 
Roussel  "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 

Saint-Saens  "Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso"   (Oistrakh) 
Overture  to  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (Brailowsky) 
Schubert  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  8  ("Unfinished"  Symphony) 
Schumann  Overture  to  "Genoveva"        Symphony  No.  1 
Strauss  "Don  Quixote"  (Soloist.  Piatigorsky) 
Tchailcovslcy  YioWn  Con<*ertr)  (Milstetn) 

AinoiKi  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Bach  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  Mozart    "Eine    kleine    Nachtmusik" ; 

6;   Suites  Nos.  1.  4  Serenade   No.   10,   for   Woodwinds: 

Beethoven  SymT)honies  Nos.  3.  5,  9  Sym])honies  Nos.  36.  "Linz"  ;  39 

Berlioz  "Harold   in   Italy"(  Primrose)  P?'ofro^pjff  "Classical"  Symphony  ;  "Lt. 

BraTims  Symphony  No.  3 ;  Violin  Con-  Kije"    Suite;    "Romeo   nnd   Juliet," 

certo   (Heifetz)  Suite    No.    2;     Symphony    No.    5; 

Copland  "A  Lincoln   Portrait";   "Ap-  Violin  Concerto  No.  2   (Heifetz) 

palachian  Spring";  "El  Salon  Mex-  Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead" 

ico"  Ravel    "Bolero";    "Ma    iNI^re   L'Oye" 

Hanson  Symphony  No.  3  Suite 

Harins  Symphony  No.  3  Schubert  Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Un- 

Haydn  Symphonies  Nos.  92,  "Oxford"  ;  finished" 

94,  "Surprise"  Sibelius  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 

Khatchaturian  Piano  Concerto  Strauss,  R.  "Don  Juan" 

(Kapell)  Tchaikovsky    Serenade    in    C;    Sym- 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4.  "Ital-  phonies  Nos.  4,  5 

ian"  Wnfjner  Siegfried  Idyll 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  PIERRE  MONTBUX 
Debussy  "La  Mer" ;  "Nocturnes"                 Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  6,  "Path«- 
Liszt  "lyes  Preludes"                                          tique" 
Mozart  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,  18  — — 


(LiliKraus)  Delibes  Ballets  "Sylvia,"   "Coppelia" 

Scriabin  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy"  hy   Members   of   the   Boston    Sym- 

Stravinaky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  phony  Orchestra 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky  "L'Histoire  du   Soldat" ;   Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 


The  above  recordings  are  available  on  Long  Play    (33%   r.p.m.)    and    (in 
some  cases)  45  r.p.m. 
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SEASON 
Constitution  Hall,  Washington 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-fifth  Season,  1955-1956) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin 
Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 

George   Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 


Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Einar   Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Shermont 

Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo    Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Clarence  Kniidson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
James   Nagy 

Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 

Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

Jesse  Ceci 
Noah  Bielski 

Alfred  Schneider 
Joseph  Silverstein 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Gaston  Dufresne 
Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 

Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 


RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate   Conductor 

PERSONNEL 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 

Eugen   Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard   Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 

John  Fiasca 


Violoncellos 
Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus   Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 

Karl  Zeise 
Josef  Zimbler 

Bernard   Parronchi 
Leon   Marjoliet 

Martin  Hoherman 
Louis  Berger 

Richard   Kapuscinski 
Robert   Ripley 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean   Devergie 
John   Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valeric 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConath^ 


Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

W^illiam  Gibson 
William  xMoyer 
Kauko  Kabila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 
Charles  Smith 
Harold  Farberman 
Harold  Thompson 

Piano 
Bernard  Zighera 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Victor  Alpert,  Ass't 


Constitution  Hall,  Washington 


SEVENTY-FIFTH  SEASON,  1955-1956 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
First  Concert 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  November  17 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 
Henry  B.  Cabot  .         President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine         .         Treasurer 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Jr.  CD.  Jackson 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Palfrey  Perkins 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Charles  H.  Stockton 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Edward  A.  Taft 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Lewis  Perry 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
G.  W.  Rector   )  Assistant  J.  J.  Brosnahan,  Assistant  Treasurer 

N.  S.  Shirk        J  Managers  Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Snow 

Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Watson 
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Constitution  Hall,  Washington 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


FIRST  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  November  17,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 

Mozart Masonic  Funeral  Music,  K.  477 

MiLHAUD Symphony  No.  6 

I.  Calme  et  tendre 

II.  Tumultueux 

III.  Lent  et  doux 

IV.  Joyeux  et  robuste 

(Composed  for  the  y^th  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 
Ravel Introduction  and  Allegro  for  Harp  and  Orchestra 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor.  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto;  Moderate  con  anima  in  movimento  di  Valse 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo:  Pizzicato  ostinato;  Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 

SOLOIST 

BERNARD  ZIGHERA 

Performances  in  Boston  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week 
on  Monday  evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 

BALDWIN  piano  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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MUSICAL  BOSTON  75  YEARS  AGO 


THE  repetition  by  Charles  Munch  on  the  first  Boston  program  of 
Haydn's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  102  from  Mr.  HenscheFs  initial 
program  of  October  22,  1881,  invites  a  glance  at  the  Boston  papers  of 
that  time  and  their  reception  of  the  then  new  orchestra.  There  was  very 
little  musical  news.  President  Garfield  had  succumbed  to  the  bullets  of 
an  assassin  just  a  month  before  (September  21),  but  there  was  only 
passing  mention  of  his  successor,  Chester  Alan  Arthur.  The  newspaper 
headlines  were  given  to  what  the  Evening  Transcript  called  "the 
muddle  in  Ireland."  On  October  9,  Parnell,  facing  Gladstone  as  cham- 
pion of  the  tenant  farmers  against  the  landlords,  had  called  the  Prime 
Minister  "a  masquerading  knight-errant,"  and  was  called  in  retort  a 
"leader  of  rapine."  For  the  moment  Parnell  was  in  jail.  Fanny  Daven- 
port was  playing  Camille  at  the  Globe  Theatre;  Rossi,  Othello  at  the 
Boston  Museum,  and  Joseph  Jefferson  was  announced  for  Rip  Van 
Winkle. 

Any  musical  paragraphs  were  incidental.  From  time  to  time  there 
were  performances  by  the  so-called  Philharmonic  Society,  under  Dr. 
Louis  Maas;  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  Orchestra,  under 
Carl  Zerrahn;  or  the  Conservatory  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
same  conductor,  which  was  then  advertising  five  concerts  through  the 
season  at  $1  or  $1.50  for  the  series,  boasting  "a  large  and  splendid 
orchestra  of  picked  musicians  —  fine  solo  talents/'  This  orchestra,  how- 
ever splendid,  disappeared  with  its  fellows  when  the  intentions  of  the 
new  benefactor  came  to  be  felt. 

When  Henry  Lee  Higginson  announced  that  he  had  brought  to- 
gether an  orchestra,  most  people  probably  did  not  look  upon  the 
venture  as  more  than  another  coming  together  of  players  for  an  occa- 
sional evening  of  music  making.  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Higginson's 
degree  of  purpose  and  pertinacity  probably  did  realize  that  an  orches- 
tra brought  and  held  together  by  him,  under  an  imported  conductor 
for  regular  weekly  concerts,  might  well  justify  the  claim  implied  in 
its  title:  "The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra." 

An  item  in  the  Morning  Journal  of  Saturday,  October  22,  shows 
that  at  least  the  more  musical  citizens  of  Boston  appreciated  that  Mr. 
Higginson  was  a  man  to  be  counted  upon  for  real  results.  A  story  in 
its  columns  reports  a  banquet  given  the  night  before  at  Revere  House 
(a  hostelry  on  Bowdoin  Square,  now  long  since  vanished)  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  70th  birthday  of  Franz  Liszt,  then  still  living.  The  150 
guests,  including  the  musical  cognoscenti  of  Boston,  had  advanced 
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the  feast  a  day  "so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  symphony  concert 
announced  for  tonight."  The  speaking  no  doubt  continued  far  into 
the  night,  while  those  who  had  met  Liszt  or  studied  with  him  boasted 
of  their  experiences.  But  they  were  obviously  well  aware  that  the 
concert  announced  for  the  night  following  at  the  Music  Hall  by  Mr. 
Higginson's  newly  gathered  orchestra  under  its  conductor  from  Eng- 
land, Georg  Henschel,  would  be  an  event  not  to  miss. 

The  concert  was  duly  reported  in  the  papers  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing. An  editorial  in  the  Boston  Transcript  noted  that  the  attendance 
practically  filled  the  capacity  of  the  Music  Hall,  although  there  was 
a  little  "thinning  out"  near  the  organ.  "Upon  examining  the  audience 
closely,  one  found  that  almost  everybody  whom  the  earnest  music 
lover  could  wish  to  be  there  was  actually  there.  It  was  an  'oratorio' 
audience;  anyone  familiar  with  the  concerts  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  will  know  what  that  means."  The  writer  went  on  to  remark 
that  "the  playing  was  as  fine  as  we  have  ever  heard  in  this  city.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Henschel's  command  of  his  men  is  absolute  and  electric;  more 
than  this,  he  not  only  governs  his  orchestra  with  a  very  firm  hand,  he 
not  only  makes  them  do  just  what  he  pleases,  but  (what  is  quite  as 
important)  he  makes  the  audience  feel  that  he  does  so."  This  critic 
only  regretted  that  Mr.  Henschel  had  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  his  "momentary  enthusiasm"  to  an  impetuous  interpretation 
of  Haydn,  which  was  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  decent  classical  restraint. 
The  Globe  reported  a  similar  impression:  "If  any  criticism  could  be 
made  of  Mr.  Henschel's  leadership,  it  would  be  on  the  pardonable 
fault  of  that  gentleman's  great  enthusiasm  which  may  at  times  carry 
him  beyond  the  limits  of  careful  calculation  and  cool-headedness." 
This  critic  applauded  the  program  in  that  "there  was  nothing  to  de- 
tract from  the  dignity  and  elevation  which  such  an  occasion  demands." 
The  Transcript  also  complimented  Mr.  Henschel's  good  taste  in  omit- 
ting encores.  A  soloist  at  each  concert  was  then  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards  a  sine  qua  non.  When  the  second  concert  was  reviewed, 
the  Globe  took  exception  to  Beethoven's  First  Symphony:  "It  has  all 


the  weakness  of  imitation  —  Haydn's  form  without  his  spirit."  This 
writer  had  not  yet  caught  Mr.  Henschel's  dire  intentions  in  regard  to 
Beethoven.  He  was  to  perform  all  nine  symphonies  in  order  through 
the  season  and  to  repeat  the  practice  through  the  remaining  two  sea- 
sons of  his  term. 

Reviewing  the  second  concert,  the  Transcript,  which  gave  the  larger 
part  of  a  front-page  column  to  its  review  each  Monday,  noted  that 
Brahms's  Tragic  Overture,  billed  on  the  program  as  "new,"  was  also 
announced  to  be  repeated  in  the  following  week.  The  critic  explained 
that  it  was  impossible  to  give  a  fair  estimate  of  a  new  work  by  Brahms 
on  one  hearing.  He  therefore  postponed  his  comments  until  the  second 
week.  They  turned  out  to  be  entirely  favorable. 

Mr.  Henschel,  and  in  fact  the  Orchestra  itself,  shortly  came  under 
sharp  criticism  in  the  press,  not  only  from  critics,  but  from  anonymous 
writers  of  letters  where  professional  rivalry  may  have  been  involved. 
The  tale  is  entertainingly  told  in  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe's  history  of 
the  Orchestra.  The  rejoinders  were  pointed  and  indignant,  and  need- 
less to  say  soon  prevailed.  j.  n.  b. 


MASONIC  FUNERAL  MUSIC,  Koechel  No.  477 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


Mozart  composed  his  Maurerische  Trauermusik  on  the  death  of  two  fellow 
Freemasons,  the  Duke  Georg  August  von  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  and  Franz  Count 
Esterhazy  von  Galantha.  It  was  accordingly  played  at  a  memorial  service  for  the 
two  notables  on  November  17,  1785.* 

The  music  was  scored  for  2  violins,  viola,  bass,  2  oboes,  1  clarinet,  3  basset  horns 
or  French  horns,  and  contra-bassoon.  The  contra-bassoon  part  is  indicated  as  not 
obligatory.  In  the  present  performances,  1  basset  horn  and  2  French  horns  are  used. 

THE  movement  is  an  adagio  in  common  time.  The  woodwinds  have 
the  burden  of  the  introduction  with  a  melody  in  a  restrained 
mourning  of  C  minor,  more  moving  and  personal,  especially  by  virtue 
of  the  poignant  harmonies,  than  a  formal  ceremonial  might  have 
prompted.  The  woodwinds  are  matched  with  an  ornamental  violin 
figure.  At  the  twenty-fifth  bar,  the  oboes  and  clarinet  (soon  to  be 
joined  by  the  wind  choir)  intone  a  chorale  of  sombre  ritual  suggestion. 
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♦The   work   was   listed   by   Mozart   as   composed  "in   the   month   of   July,    1785,"   but  his   two 

brother    Masons    died    on    November    6    and    7  respectively.    Alfred    Einstein    surmises    that 

Mozart,  making  a  later  notation  of  the  score,  "simply  forgot,"   being  much  preoccupied   at 
the  time  with  Figaro. 
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with  accompanying  chords  from  the  lower  strings  and  a  continuing 
vioHn  filigree.  Mozart  must  have  known  Bach's  chorale  preludes;  the 
cantus  firmus  here  serves  as  a  slow  march.  The  melody  of  the  intro- 
ductory part  returns  to  close  this  gentle  slow  movement  pianissimo. 

Otto  Jahn  summed  up  the  work  neatly  when  he  wrote:  "Mozart 
has  composed  nothing  finer  than  this  short  Adagio  in  technical  treat- 
ment, sense  of  color,  earnest  feeling  and  psychological  truth.  It  is  the 
musical  expression  of  that  manly  calm  which  gives  sorrow  its  due, 
and  no  more  than  its  due,  in  the  presence  of  death." 

Mozart,  being  a  fatalist,  never  gave  death  more  than  its  due.  When 
his  mother  died  in  Paris,  he  wrote  to  his  father  from  there  July  9, 
1778:  ''After  you  have  first  given  away  to  natural  and  only  too  well 
justified  tears  and  anguish,  you  will  eventually  resign  yourself  to  the 
will  of  God  and  worship  His  unsearchable,  unfathomable  and  all-wise 
providence.  ...  I  have  indeed  suffered  and  wept  —  but  what  did  it 
avail,  so  I  have  tried  to  console  myself,  and  please  do  so  too,  my  dear 
father,  my  dear  sister!  Weep,  weep,  but  take  comfort  at  last.  Remem- 
ber that  almighty  God  willed  it  thus  —  and  how  can  we  rebel  against 
Him?" 

Two  years  after  composing  the  Masonic  Funeral  Music,  Mozart 
again  wrote  his  thoughts  upon  death  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  April  4, 
1787:  "Since  death  (properly  speaking)  is  the  true  end  of  our  life,  I 
have  made  myself  so  acquainted  during  the  last  two  years  with  this, 
our  best  and  truest  friend,  that  its  aspect  has  no  more  terrors  for  me; 
nothing  but  peace  and  solace!  And  I  thank  God  for  enabling  me  to 
discern  in  death  (you  will  understand  me)  the  key  to  our  true 
blessedness.  I  never  lie  down  in  bed  without  remembering  that  per- 
haps, young  as  I  am,  I  may  never  see  another  day;  and  yet  no  one 
who  knows  me  can  say  that  I  go  about  moody  or  gloomy.  For  this 
blessing  I  thank  my  Maker  every  day  and  desire  nothing  more  than  to 
share  it  with  my  fellow  men." 

This  calm  submission  to  his  destiny  and  his  Maker  might  not  have 
pleased  a  priest  of  his  church  at  the  time,  who  would  have  preached, 
not  complete  resignation,  but  repentance  and  fear  of  God.  Mozart, 
like  his  father,  was  a  punctilious  church-going  Catholic,  but,  also  like 
his  father,  he  had  recently  espoused  Freemasonry,  a  free-thinking 
movement,  a  reaction  to  dogma,  which  was  by  no  means  wholly  ap- 
proved by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  Mozart  was  a  simple  and 
whole-hearted  believer.  It  would  never  have  occurred  to  him  to  discuss 
the  nature  of  the  Deity  or  to  analyse  his  faith.  Such  matters  were 
accepted  without  question.  He  was  deeply  drawn  by  the  ideals  of 
Freemasonry,  as  is  amply  proved  by  The  Magic  Flute  or  by  this  Adagio, 
or  by  much  other  music  which  he  wrote  for  his  Lodge. 
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He  must  surely  have  welcomed  a  blood  brotherhood  which  would 
have  put  him  on  an  equal  footing  with  a  Duke  and  a  Count  in  con- 
trast to  his  lowly  standing  as  a  mere  musician  in  the  society  of  his 
time.  Being  a  realist  with  a  sense  of  humour,  he  was  dazzled  neither 
by  the  pomp  of  churchly  office,  as  exemplified  in  his  haughty  employer, 
the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  nor  by  the  mummery  of  the  Masons.  He 
privately  made  fun  of  both,  while  his  acceptance  of  what  they  stood 
for  was  unimpaired. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6 

By  Darius  Milhaud 

Born  in  Aix-en-Provence,  September  4,  1892 


This  symphony  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  for  the  celebration  of  the  75th  anniversary  of 
this  orchestra  and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  It 
was  composed  at  Mills  College  in  Oakland,  California,  in  February  and  March,  1955. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 

2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 

3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  xylophone,  celesta, 
harp  and  strings. 

THE  FIRST  of  the  four  movements  is  in  a  basic  6/4  time.  Its  two 
principal  themes  are  melodic  —  the  first  immediately  set  forth  by 
the  strings  and  the  second  by  a  fuller  orchestra.  The  first  melody  is 
given  to  the  violin  solo  in  preparation  for  a  pianissimo  ending.  The 
"tumultuous"  second  movement,  written  for  the  full  orchestra  and 
lively  in  character,  ends  softly  but  still  offers  contrast  between  the 
first  and  the  slow  movement  which  follows.  This  is  in  the  traditional 
song  form  with  a  middle  section  in  3/4  rhythm  on  a  chromatic  theme 
by  the  high  woodwinds  and  violins.  The  "joyous"  finale  utilizes  the 
full  orchestra  with  a  principal  theme  in  12/8  rhythm,  the  whole  end- 
ing with  a  rapid  fortissimo. 

Mr.  Milhaud,  who  has  composed  an  immense  amount  of  music  in 
every  form,  wrote  five  "symphonies"  of  chamber  proportions  between 
1917  and  1922,  but  did  not  venture  upon  his  First  Symphony  for 
full  orchestra  until  1939.  He  wrote  it  in  Aix-en-Provence  in  November 
and  December  in  the  trying  period  of  the  early  occupation.  The 
occasion  was  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra.  His 
Second  Symphony,  which  like  his  first,  has  been  performed  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  composed  in  1944  by  commission 
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of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation.  The  Third  Symphony  is  a 
choral  work  entitled  Te  Deum  and  was  composed  in  1946.  The 
Fourth  Symphony  was  composed  in  1948  by  commission  of  the  French 
government  to  commemorate  the  looth  anniversary  of  the  1848 
revolution.  Mr.  Milhaud  conducted  the  first  performance  of  his  Fifth 
Symphony  for  the  Radio  Italiano  in  Turin  in  October,  1954.  He  has 
composed  his  Seventh  Symphony,  which  was  introduced  in  the  Inter- 
national Festival  in  Venice  on  September  13  last,  Franz  Andre  con- 
ducting the  Belgian  Radio  Orchestra. 

The  following  music  by  Milhaud  has  been  performed  in  the  Friday 
and  Saturday  concerts: 


1921,  April  22 
1926,  December  17 

1940,  December  20 

1940,  December  20 
1940,  December  20 
1942,  December  4 
1944,  January  28 

1944,  March  24 

1945,  December  28 

1946,  December  20 

1949,  March  11 

1950,  March  3 
1953.  January  2 
1953'  January  2 

1953.  January  2 

1953,  December  25 

1954,  March  23 


Suite  No.  2  from  the  music  to  Claudel's  Protee 

Le  Carnaval  d'Aix,  Fantasy  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  from 
the  Ballet  Salade 

Fantaisie  Pastorale,  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  (Soloist  — 
Stell  Anderson;  conducted  by  the  composer;  first  per- 
formance in  the  United  States) 

Le  Cortege  Funebre    (Conducted  by  the  composer) 

Suite  Provengale  (Conducted  by  the  composer) 

Le  Cortege  Funebre 

Suite  Provengale    (Conducted  by  Vladimir  Golschmann) 

Quatre  Chansons  de  Ronsard  (Soloist  —  Lily  Pons;  Con- 
ducted by  Andre  Kostelanetz) 

Saudades  do  Brazil   (Conducted  by  Richard  Burgin) 

Symphony  No.  2    (First  performance) 

Violoncello  Concerto  No.   1    (Soloist  —  Gregor  Piatigorsky) 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4    (Soloist  —  Zadel  Skolovsky) 

Symphony  No.  1    (Conducted  by  the  composer) 

Introduction  et  Marche  Funebre  (Conducted  by  the  com- 
poser) 

Kentuckiana   (Conducted  by  the  composer) 

Suite  Concertante,  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  (Soloist  — 
Nicole  Henriot;  first  performance  in  America) 

La  Creation  du  Monde 


Mr.  Milhaud  composed  "Pensee  amicale"  for  the  Both  birthday  of 
Pierre  Monteux,  April  4,  1955.  Charles  Munch  conducted  it  on  that 
day  at  a  Pension  Fund  concert  in  Mr.  Monteux's  honor. 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  ALLEGRO   FOR  HARP 
With  Accompaniment  of  Strings,  Flute  and  Clarinet 

By  Maurice  Ravel 
Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  at  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


Ravel  wrote  this  piece  in  1906  for  Mile.  Micheline  Kahn,  by  whom  it  was  first 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Cercle  Musical  in  Paris  on  February  22,  1907.  The 
dedication  is  to  M.  Albert  Blondel,  the  head  of  the  piano  (and  harp)  firm  of  Erard 
in  Paris. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Longy  Club 
in  Boston,  February  8,  1910,  when  the  harpist  was  Heinrich  Schueker.  It  was  per- 
formed at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  on  December  24,  1931,  when  Mr.  Zighera 
was  the  soloist,  and  again  with  him  on  April  22,  1943. 

THIS  work  is  of  chamber  proportions  and  has  been  performed  as  a 
septet,  but  it  is  closer  to  a  harp  concerto  in  which  the  composer 
finely  exploits  every  possibility  of  the  modern  chromatic  harp,  while 
with  characteristic  subtlety  he  implicates  the  instrument  in  the 
musical  development.  There  is  an  elaborate  cadenza. 

The  short  Introduction  opens  with  a  melody  in  thirds  by  the  flute 
and  clarinet  which  is  later  to  appear  as  a  second  subject  in  the  Allegro 
proper.  The  harp  provides  an  undercurrent  of  arpeggios,  and  when 
the  Allegro  begins  it  sets  forth  the  theme  unaccompanied,  the  other 
instruments  presently  joining.  Scott  Goddard,  who  describes  this  work 
in  Cobbett's  Cyclopedia  of  Chamber  Music,  writes:  "It  is  a  fine  piece 
of  delicate  writing,  worthy  of  a  pupil  of  Faure.  Immediately  before 
the  harp  cadenza  the  two  chief  themes  appear  simultaneously,  com- 
bined with  great  skill  and  ease.  The  vivid  harp  writing  gives  the  work 
a  feeling  of  brightness  and  gayety." 
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BERNARD  ZIGHERA 


BERNARD  Zighera  was  born  in  Paris,  April  1,  1904,  of  a  Roumanian 
father  and  an  Austrian  mother.  At  the  Paris  Conservatory  he  studied 
harp  with  Marcel  Tournier  and  piano  with  Santiago  Riero  and  Isidor 
Philipp.  He  took  the  highest  honors  for  both  instruments.  He  also 
studied  chamber  music  with  Camille  Chevillard  and  Lucien  Capet. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  Orchestra,  appearing 
frequently  as  soloist.  He  came  to  this  country  to  join  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  harpist  in  1926.  Mr.  Zighera  has  also  often 
appeared  as  piano  soloist.  In  1936  he  founded  the  Zighera  Chamber 
Orchestra,  with  which  for  several  seasons  he  presented  a  notable  series 
of  music  for  chamber  orchestra. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  F  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  3b 
By  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  1877,  was  first  performed  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  Moscow,  February  22,  1878. 

The  orchestration  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
and  strings. 

THE  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.  He  suffered 
a  serious  crisis,   and  survived  it  through  absorption  in  his   art^ 
through  the  shaping  and  completion  o£  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this  symphony  and 
the  two  that  followed  somehow  demand  a  programme.  It  may  be 
worth  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  admitted 
the  implication  of  some  sort  of  programme  in  the  Fourth.  He  volun- 
tarily gave  to  the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  the  three,  beyond  the  mere 
word  "Patheiique"  for  the  last,  realizing,  as  he  himself  pointed  out, 
the  complete  failure  of  words  to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which 
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found  its  outlet,  and  its  only  outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a 
fanciful  attempt  at  a  programme  for  the  Fourth,  writing  confidentially 
to  Mme.  von  Meek,  in  answer  to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  same  letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate.  These  para- 
graphs, nevertheless,  are  often  quoted  as  the  official  gospel  ot  the 
symphony,  without  Tchaikovsky's  postscript  of  dismissal.  It  would 
be  a  good  deal  more  just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a  single 
sentence  which  he  wrote  to  Taneiev:  "Of  course  my  symphony  is  pro- 
gramme music,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in 
words;  it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile."  The  pro- 
gramme devolves  upon  the  cyclic  brass  theme  of  "inexorable  fate" 
which  opens  the  work  and  recurs  at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  a  programme  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  has  been  recently 
discovered,  in  which  "fate"  is  found  once  more.  The  word,  to  most 
of  those  who  read  it,  is  probably  a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the  composer  himself. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchaikovsky  worked  out 
this  symphony  he  was  intensely  unhappy  —  there  was  indeed  a  dread 
shadow  hanging  over  his  life.  He  uses  the  word  significantly  in  a 
letter  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  acquainting  her  with  his  intention  to 
marry  a  chance  admirer  whom  he  scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love 
(the  reason  he  gave  to  his  benefactress  and  confidante  was  that  he 
could  not  honorably  withdraw  from  his  promise).  "We  cannot  escape 
our  fate,"  he  said  in  his  letter,  "and  there  was  something  fatalistic 
about  my  meeting  with  this  girl."  Even  if  this  remark  could  be  con- 
sidered as  something  more  sincere  than  an  attempt  to  put  a  face  upon 
his  strange  actions  before  his  friend,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  un- 
fortunate episode  (which  according  to  recently  published  letters  was 
more  tragic  than  has  been  supposed)  could  have  been  identified  in 
Tchaikovsky's  mind  with  this  ringing  and  triumphant  theme.*  Let 
the  psychologists  try  to  figure  out  the  exact  relation  between  the 
suffering  man  and  his  music  at  this  time.  It  is  surely  a  significant  fact 
that  this  symphony,  growing  in  the  very  midst  of  his  trouble,  was  a 
saving  refuge  from  it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits  more  than  once.  He 
never  unequivocally  associated  it  with  the  events  of  that  summer,  for 
his  music  was  to  him  a  thing  of  unclouded  delight  always,  and  the 


*  Some  connection  between  the  symphony  and  Tchaikovsky's  rash  marriage  and  subsequent 
•collapse  is  inescapable,  as  an  outline  of  dates  will  show.  It  was  in  May  of  1877  that  he 
became  engaged  to  Antonina  Ivanovna  Miliukov.  In  that  month,  too,  he  completed  his 
sketches  for  the  symphony.  The  wedding  took  place  on  July  18,  and  on  July  26  Tchaikovsky 
fled  to  Kamenko ;  there  was  a  two  weeks'  farce  of  "conjugal"  life  at  their  house  in  Moscow 
(September  12  to  24),  and  the  distraught  composer  attempted  to  catch  a  fatal  cold  by 
standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the  frigid  waters  of  the  Moskva.  Again  the  composer  made  a 
precipitate  flight,  atid  never  saw  his  wife  again.  Barely  surviving  a  nerve  crisis  which 
"bordered  upon  insanity,"  he  was  taken  by  his  brother,  Anatol,  to  Switzerland  for  a  com- 
plete rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko  in  August,  in  a  condition  which  made  peace  of  mind 
impossible,  he  was  yet  able  to  complete  the  orchestration  of  the  first  movement.  At  Lake 
Geneva,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  up  his  pen,  the  convalescent  worked  happily  upon 
the  remaining  three  movements. 
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days  which  gave  it  birth  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  back  (in  a  letter 
to  Mme.  von  Meek  of  January  25,  1878)  "a  strange  dream;  something 
remote,  a  weird  nightmare  in  which  a  man  bearing  my  name,  my 
likeness,  and  my  consciousness  acted  as  one  acts  in  dreams:  in  a  mean- 
ingless, disconnected,  paradoxical  way.  That  was  not  my  sane  self, 
in  possession  of  logical  and  reasonable  will-powers.  Everything  I  then 
did  bore  the  character  of  an  unhealthy  conflict  between  will  and  in- 
telligence, which  is  nothing  less  than  insanity."  It  was  his  music, 
specifically  his  symphony  to  which  he  clung  in  desperation,  that  re- 
stored his  "sane  self." 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his  music  with  his  per- 
sonal troubles  examine  the  facts  of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank, 
deadening  depression,  neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations  as- 
sailed Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress.  He  turned  from 
them  in  horror.  They  are  not  within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical 
Tchaikovsky  are  two  different  people.  The  first  was  mentally  sick, 
pitiably  feeble.  The  second  was  bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing, 
increasingly  masterful,  eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  darkest 
moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged  up  in  his  imagination 
the  outlines  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  —  music  far  surpassing  anything 
he  had  done  in  brilliance  and  exultant  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tchaikovsky's  music  which  more  than  any 
other  is  drenched  with  lamentation,  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony,  he 
wrote  during  comparatively  happy  and  healthful  months,  in  the  com- 
forting sense  of  having  attained  his  fullest  creative  powers.  Tchai- 
kovsky simply  reveled  in  a  poignant  style  of  melody  which  somehow 
fully  expressed  his  nature,  and  was  not  unconnected  with  a  strain  of 
Byronic  melancholy,  highly  fashionable  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  the 
dramatist  could  easily  throw  himself  into  a  luxury  of  woe  in  his 
music  —  the  more  so  when  outwardly  all  was  well  with  him.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  trouble  reared  its  head,  he  found  his  salvation 
from  a  life  that  was  unendurable  by  losing  himself  in  musical  dreams 
ivhere  he  was  no  longer  a  weakling,  but  proud  and  imperious  in  his 
own  domain.  He  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  August  12,  1877,  when, 
shortly  after  his  marriage  and  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown,  he  was 
still  at  work  upon  the  Fourth  Symphony:  "There  are  times  in  life 
when  one  must  fortify  oneself  to  endure  and  create  for  oneself  some 
kind  of  joy,  however  shadowy.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  either  live  with 
people  and  know  that  you  are  condemned  to  every  kind  of  misery, 
or  escape  somewhere  and  isolate  yourself  from  every  possibility  of 
intercourse,  which,  for  the  most  part,  leads  only  to  pain  and  grief." 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  this  when  the  shadow  of  his  marriage  was  still 
upon  him,  the  longed-for  escape  not  within  his  grasp.  When  he  did 
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make  that  escape,  and  found  virtually  complete  isolation  from  his 
world  in  a  villa  at  Clarens,  where  he  could  gaze  across  the  fair  ex- 
panse of  Lake  Geneva,  then  did  he  bring  his  symphony  and  his  opera, 
"Eugene  Oniegen"  to  their  full  flowering  and  conclusion. 

Part  of  this  new  and  safe  world  was  a  companion  who  could  still 
hold  him  in  personal  esteem,  fortify  his  belief  in  himself  as  an  artist, 
receive  with  eager  interest  his  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  scores — 
and  do  these  things  at  a  distance,  where  personal  complications  could 
not  enter.  Madame  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek  could  do  still  more. 
She  made  possible  his  retreat  and  solicitously  provided  for  his  every 
comfort  by  sending  large  and  frequent  cheques.  This  widow  of  means, 
who  had  befriended  the  composer  early  in  the  same  year,  was  romanti- 
cally inclined,  and,  according  to  her  letters  until  recently  withheld, 
would  have  welcomed  the  meeting  which  Tchaikovsky  was  forced 
by  her  unmistakably  affectionate  attitude  carefully  to  forbid.  He  natu- 
rally shrank  from  spoiling  their  successful  and  "safe"  letter  friend- 
ship by  another  possible  entanglement  such  as  he  had  just  escaped. 
On  the  basis  of  a  constant  interchange  of  letters  he  was  able  to  pour 
out  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  symphony  —  "our  symphony," 
he  called  it  —  without  restraint.  He  naturally  identified  his  new  score 
with  his  devoted  friend,  whose  money  and  affectionate  sympathy  had 
made  it  possible. 

Tchaikovsky  went  to  Italy  in  November,  whence  he  wrote  to  his 
unseen  friend  in  elation  about  the  completion  of  the  symphony.  "I 
may  be  making  a  mistake,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  Symphony  is  not  a 
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mediocre  work,  but  the  best  I  have  done  so  far.  How  glad  I  am  that 
it  is  ours,  and  that,  hearing  it,  you  will  know  how  much  I  thought 
of  you  with  every  bar."  Mme.  von  Meek  was  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance, given  in  Moscow  by  the  Russian  Musical  Society,  February 
22,  1878.  The  composer,  in  Florence,  awaited  the  telegrams  of  con- 
gratulation from  his  friends. 

The  Symphony  caused  no  particular  stir  in  Moscow  —  the  critics 
passed  it  by,  and  Tchaikovsky's  intimate  friends,  Nicholas  Rubinstein, 
who  conducted  it,  and  Serge  Taneiev,  wrote  him  letters  picking  the 
work  to  pieces  with  devastating  candor.  But  Tchaikovsky  was  now 
impregnable  in  his  cheerful  belief  in  his  work.  The  keynote  of  his 
state  of  mind  is  in  this  exuberant  outburst  —  one  of  many  —  to  his 
friend,  from  San  Remo:  "I  am  in  a  rose-colored  mood.  Glad  the  opera 
is  finished,  glad  spring  is  at  hand,  glad  I  am  well  and  free,  glad  to 
feel  safe  from  unpleasant  meetings,  but  happiest  of  all  to  possess  in 
your  friendship,  and  in  my  brother's  affection,  such  sure  props  in  life, 
and  to  be  conscious  that  I  may  eventually  perfect  my  art." 

The  question  of  the  "programme"  for  this  symphony  is  openly  dis- 
cussed by  its  composer  in  letters  at  this  time.  To  Taneiev,  who  had 
protested  against  the  programme  implications  in  the  work,  Tchai- 
kovsky answered   (March  27,  1878),  defending  it: 

"With  all  that  you  say  as  to  my  Symphony  having  a  programme,  I 
am  quite  in  agreement.  But  I  do  not  see  why  this  should  be  a  mistake. 
I  am  far  more  afraid  of  the  contrary;  I  do  not  wish  any  symphonic 
work  to  emanate  from  me  which  has  nothing  to  express,  and  consists 
merely  of  harmonies  and  a  purposeless  design  of  rhythms  and  modula- 
tions. Of  course,  my  Symphony  is  programme  music,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in  words;  it  would  appear 
ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile.  Ought  not  this  to  be  the  case  with 
a  symphony,  which  is  the  most  lyrical  of  all  musical  forms?  Ought  it 
not  to  express  all  those  things  for  which  words  cannot  be  found, 
which  nevertheless  arise  in  the  heart  and  clamor  for  expression?  Be- 
sides, I  must  tell  you  that  in  my  simplicity  I  imagined  the  plan  of 
my  Symphony  to  be  so  obvious  that  everyone  would  understand  its 
meaning,  or  at  least  its  leading  ideas,  without  any  definite  programme. 
Pray  do  not  imagine  I  want  to  swagger  before  you  with  profound 
emotions  and  lofty  ideas.  Throughout  the  work,  I  have  made  no 
effort  to  express  any  new  thought.  In  reality  my  work  is  a  reflection 
of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony;  I  have  not  copied  his  musical  con- 
tents, only  borrowed  the  central  idea.  What  kind  of  a  programme  has 
this  Fifth  Symphony,  do  you  think?  Not  only  has  it  a  programme, 
but  it  is  so  clear  that  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  it  means.  Much  the  same  lies  at  the  root  of  my  Symphony, 
and  if  you  have  failed  to  grasp  it,  it  simply  proves  that  I  am  no  Bee- 
thoven —  on  which  point  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  Let  me  add  that 
there  is  not  a  single  bar  in  this  Fourth  Symphony  of  mine  which  I 
have  not  truly  felt,  and  which  is  not  an  echo  of  my  most  intimate 
spiritual  life." 

[COPYRIGHTH)] 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH    SEASON     •    NINETEEN     HUNDRED    FIFTY-FIVE    AND    FIFTY-SIX 


Second  Concert 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  December  8,  «^  8:30  o'clock 


Program 


In  memory  of  Arthur  Honegger  (March  10,  1892-November  27,  1955),  the 
orchestra  will  perform  the  first  movement  of  the  composer's  Fifth  Symphony 
at  the  beginning  of  the  concert. 


Brahms Tragic  Overture,  Op.  81 

Piston Symphony  No.  6 

I.  Fluendo  espressivo 

II.  Leggierissimo  vivace 

III.  Adagio  sereno 

IV.  Allegro  energico 

(Composed  for  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

INTERMISSION 

Schumann Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61 

I.  Sostenuto  assai;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio  I;  Trio  II 

III.  Adagio  espressivo 

IV.  Allegro  molto  vivace 


Performances  in  Boston  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week 
on  Monday  evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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TRAGIC  OVERTURE,  Op.  81 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  Tragische  OuvertiXre,  like  the  Academische  Fest  OuvertiXre,  was  composed 
at  Ischl  in  the  summer  1880.  It  was  first  performed  in  Vienna  by  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  under  Hans  Richter  in  the  same  year.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  on  October  29,  1881. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani  and  strings, 

ONE  weeps,  the  other  laughs,"  Brahms  said  of  his  pair  of  over- 
tures, the  "Tragic"  and  the  "Academic  Festival."  Eric  Blom 
adds,  "Why  not  'Jean  (Johannes)  qui  pleure  et  Jean  qui  ritT  "  But 
as  the  bright  overture  does  not  precisely  laugh  but  rather  exudes  a 
sort  of  good-natured,  social  contentment,  a  GemiXtlichkeit,  so  the  dark 
one  is  anything  but  tearful.  Critics  have  imagined  in  it  Hamlet,  or 
Aristotle,  or  Faust,  or  some  remote  figure  of  classical  tragedy,  but  none 
have  divined  personal  tragedy  in  this  score.  Walter  Niemann  considers 
this  overture  less  genuinely  tragic  than  the  music  in  which  Brahms  did 
not  deliberately  assume  the  tragic  mask,  as  for  example  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  D  minor  piano  concerto  or  certain  well-known  pages 
from  the  four  symphonies.  He  does  find  in  it  the  outward  tragic, 
aspect  of  "harshness  and  asperity"  and  puts  it  in  the  company  of  those 
"  'character'  overtures  which  have  a  genuine  right  to  be  called  tragic: 
Handel's  'Agrippina,'  Beethoven's  'Coriolan,'  Cherubini's  'Medea,' 
Schumann's  'Manfred,'  Volkmann's  'Richard  III'  overtures.  No  throb- 
bing vein  of  more  pleasing  or  tender  emotions  runs  through  the  cold 
classic  marble  of  Brahms'  overture.  Even  the  second  theme,  in  F,  re- 
mains austere  and  palely  conventional,  and  its  yearning  is,  as  it  were, 
frozen  into  a  sort  of  rigidity.  The  minor  predominates  throughout, 
and  the  few  major  themes  and  episodes  are  for  the  most  part,  accord- 
ing to  Brahms'  wont,  at  once  mingled  harmonically  with  the  minor; 
they  are,  moreover,  purely  rhythmical  rather  than  melodic  in  quality; 
forcibly  insisting  upon  power  and  strength  rather  than  confidently  and 
unreservedly  conscious  of  them.  The  really  tragic  quality,  the  fleeting 
touches  of  thrilling,  individual  emotion  in  this  overture,  are  not  to 
be  found  in  conflict  and  storm,  but  in  the  crushing  loneliness  of 
terrifying  and  unearthly  silences,  in  what  have  been  called  'dead 
places.'  Thus,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  development  section,  where 
the  principal  theme  steals  downward  pianissimo^  note  by  note,  amid 
long-sustained,  bleak  harmonies  on  the  wind  instruments,  and  in  its 
final  cadence  on  A,  E,  sighed  out  by  the  wind  after  the  strings,  we 
almost  think  we  can  see  the  phantom  of  the  blood-stained  Edward 
flitting  spectrally  through  the  mist  on  the  moors  of  the  Scottish  high- 
lands; or  again,  at  the  tempo  primo  in  the  close  of  the  development 
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section,  where  all  is  silence  and  emptiness  after  the  funeral  march 
derived  from  the  principal  subject  has  died  away;  or  lastly,  at  the  close 
of  the  whole  work,  where  the  curtain  rapidly  falls  on  the  gloomy 
funeral  cortege  to  the  rhythm  of  the  funeral  march." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6 
By  Walter  Piston 

Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,  1894 


Walter  Piston's  Sixth  Symphony  was  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  for  this  Orchestra's  anniversary 
season  and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky. 

The  following  orchestration  is  called  for:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English 
horn,  2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  triangle,  snare  drum,  military 
drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  tam  tam,  2  harps,  and  strings. 

N  ANSWER  to  a  request  for  information  about  his  new  Symphony,  the 
composer  has  sent  the  following  interesting  communication: 
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"It  is  known  that  no  two  orchestras  sound  alike,  and  that  the  same 
orchestra  sounds  differently  under  different  conductors.  The  composer 
of  orchestral  music  must  be  aware  of  this,  and  his  mental  image  of  the 
sound  of  his  written  notes  has  to  admit  a  certain  flexibility.  This  im- 
age is  in  a  sense  a  composite  resulting  from  all  his  experience  in  hear- 
ing orchestral  sound,  whether  produced  by  one  or  two  instruments  or 
by  the  entire  orchestra  in  tutti. 

"While  writing  my  Sixth  Symphony,  I  came  to  realize  that  this  was 
a  rather  special  situation  in  that  I  was  writing  for  one  designated 
orchestra,  one  that  I  had  grown  up  with,  and  that  I  knew  intimately. 
Each  note  set  down  sounded  in  the  mind  with  extraordinary  clarity, 
as  though  played  immediately  by  those  who  were  to  perform  the  work. 
On  several  occasions  it  seemed  as  though  the  melodies  were  being 
written  by  the  instruments  themselves  as  I  followed  along.  I  refrained 
from  playing  even  a  single  note  of  this  symphony  on  the  piano. 

"Little  need  be  said  in  advance  about  the  symphony.  Indeed,  I  could 
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wish  that  my  music  be  first  heard  without  the  distraction  of  preUmi- 
nary  explanation.  The  headings  listed  in  the  program  are  indicative 
of  the  general  character  of  each  movement.  The  first  movement  is 
flowing  and  expressive,  in  sonata  form;  the  second  a  scherzo,  light  and 
fast;  the  third  a  serene  adagio,  theme  one  played  by  solo  'cello,  theme 
two  by  the  flute;  and  the  fourth  an  energetic  finale  with  two  con- 
trasting themes.  The  symphony  was  composed  with  no  intent  other 
than  to  make  music  to  be  played  and  listened  to. 

"1  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  immense  indebtedness  to  the 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  to  the  conductors 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  and  Charles  Munch,  for  the 
many  superb  performances  of  my  music." 

As  noted  below,  the  first  four  symphonies  have  been  performed 
by  this  orchestra.  The  Fifth,  which  has  been  commissioned  by  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music,  will  be  performed  there  this  season  as 
part  of  a  Festival  of  American  music.  The  following  orchestral  works 
by  Walter  Piston  have  been  played  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
in  the  years  indicated: 

Conducted   by 

1928     *Symphonic  Piece  Serge    Koussevitzky 

1930     *Suite  for  Orchestra,  No.  1  Walter  Piston 

1934     *Concerto  for  Orchestra  Walter  Piston 

1938     *Symphony  No.  1  Walter  Piston 

1959     Concertino  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  Serge    Koussevitzky 
(Soloist,  Jesus  Maria  Sanromd) 

1941  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  Richard  Burgin 

(Soloist,  Ruth  Posselt) 

1942  Sinfonietta  Richard  Burgin 

1943  *Prelude  and  Allegro  for  Organ  and  Strings  Serge    Koussevitzky 

(Soloist,  E.  Power  Biggs) 
Repeated  1945 

1944  Symphony  No.  2  G.  Wallace  Wood  worth 

(Repeated  in  1955  by  Charles  Munch) 

1948  *Symphony  No.  3  Serge    Koussevitzky 

(Repeated  in  the  following  season) 

1949  Suite  for  Orchestra,  No.  2  Charles  Munch 
1952  Toccata  Charles  Munch 
1952  Symphony  No.  4  Charles  Munch 
1954     *Fantasy  for  English  Horn,  Strings  and  Harp         Charles  Munch 

(Soloists,  Louis  Speyer  and  Bernard  Zighera) 

Of  the  above  works  the  Toccata  was  dedicated  to  Charles  Munch 
and  first  performed  under  his  direction  on  his  tour  of  this  country 
with  the  Orchestre  National  de  la  Radiodiffusion  Frangaise  in  the 
season  1948-1949.  Mr.  Munch  conducted  the  Toccata  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Paris  and  London  in  1952.  The  Incredible 
Flutist  has  been  performed  by  the  Pops  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Arthur  Fiedler,  both  as  a  ballet  and  as  a  concert  number. 


♦First  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Fcopyrighted] 
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ENTR'ACTE 

PISTON  AT  SIXTY 

The  following  interview  by  Howard  Tauhman  is  quoted  from  the 

"New  York  Times,"  January  ^i,  i^^4 


WALTER  Piston  was  born  in  Maine  sixty  years  ago,  lives  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  summers  in  Vermont.  That  should  qualify  him  as 
a  New  Englander,  and  there  are  times,  he  says  with  detachment,  when 
he  feels  he  is  like  the  trees  around  Boston,  deep-rooted  and  taken  for 
granted. 

You  have  the  feeling,  as  you  sit  and  chat  with  him  in  a  quiet  office 
at  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston,  that  he  belongs  to  the  heart  of  the 
tradition  that  represented  the  flowering  of  New  England  a  century 
ago.  He  talks  quietly  and  philosophically.  His  speech  has  the  accent 
of  Harvard,  where  he  studied  and  where  he  has  taught  for  almost 
three  decades.  His  figure  is  sturdy  and  he  leans  forward  as  he  makes 
his  points  softly,  pausing  repeatedly  to  chain-light  a  pipe  until  the 
ash-tray  is  heaped  with  half-burnt  matches. 

New  England  is  part  of  his  life,  but  he  is  no  regionalist.  His  music 
is  certainly  not  local  in  quality,  and  there  is  little  reflection  in  it  now 
of  the  two  years  he  spent  in  Paris  studying  with  Nadia  Boulanger. 
He  does  not  object  to  regionalism  in  other  composers,  but  he  resists 
the  argument  that  only  specific  types  of  music  may  be  termed 
American. 

"Music  is  written  here  and  here  and  there  and  there,"  he  observes, 
pointing  with  his  pipe  stem  to  far-flung  sections  of  the  United  States 
on  an  imaginary  map.  "It  is  written  in  this  style  and  that.  It  is  all 
American  music  because  it  is  written  by  Americans." 

His  own  music,  he  believes,  has  been  influenced  by  all  the  things 
that  aflEect  one's  life  and  character.  There  is  an  Italian  heritage;  his 
grandfather  was  an  Italian,  named  Pistone.  There  is  a  background 
of  the  graphic  arts;  he  studied  drawing  and  painting  at  the  Massachu- 
setts School  of  Art  before  he  got  around  to  making  music  his  career 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  art  school  was  free  and  the  conservatory 
cost  money. 

As  a  young  man  he  could  play  the  piano  and  violin  with  equal 
efficiency,  and  he  used  these  skills  to  earn  a  living  in  cafes  around 
Boston.  He  became  an  expert  at  the  dance  music  of  the  day.  "Real 
jazz?"  you  ask.  "Well,  ragtime,"  he  says. 

During  the  first  World  War  he  was  in  a  service  band,  and  he  taught 
himself  to  play  most  of  the  wind  instruments.  "They  were  just  lying 
around,"  he  says,  "and  no  one  minded  if  you  picked  them  up  and 
found  out  what  they  could  do." 
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And  there  has  been  the  teaching  at  Harvard.  After  he  had  studied 
music  at  the  university,  graduating  at  30,  and  had  worked  with  Nadia 
Boulanger  in  Paris,  he  returned  to  join  the  faculty.  Working  with 
young  composers  has  been  an  influence,  too.  Some  good  ones  have 
come  out  of  his  classrooms  —  Elliott  Carter,  Irving  Fine,  Harold 
Shapero.  There  was  Leonard  Bernstein,  he  says,  who  took  lessons,  and 
Mr.  Piston  emphasizes  the  word  "took"  so  that  you  sense  it  could 
properly  be  something  like  wrest. 

"You  find  yourself  thinking  about  the  problems  raised  by  the 
student's  music,"  Mr.  Piston  says.  "You  consider  ways  of  solving  them 
until  you  feel  they  are  your  problems.  And  yet  you  must  not  do  the 
solving;  the  student  must  find  his  own  way.  It  eats  into  the  time  you 
have  for  your  own  music,  but  it  is  also  a  fertilizing  influence." 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  for  twenty-five  years  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  was  another  vital  influence.  He  was  aflame  with  the  idea 
of  finding  American  music  to  perform.  He  insisted  that  Mr.  Piston 
must  write  a  piece  for  him,  and  the  composer,  who  had  assumed  that 
he  would  be  able  to  compose  only  during  his  vacations,  produced 
a  work  called  "Symphonic  Piece"  in  1927  that  was  created  during  the 
academic  year.  That  taught  him  that  he  could  compose  while  teaching. 

Mr.  Piston  has  written  largely  for  orchestra  and  chamber  ensembles. 
His  one  theatre  piece,  "The  Incredible  Flutist,"  which  was  composed 
for  a  ballet  and  which  is  best  known  in  the  suite  he  drew  from  it,  has 
brought  him  the  most  renown.  The  suite  has  been  performed  several 
hundred  times,  quite  a  record  for  a  contemporary  work  written  only 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Piston  is  a  bit  embarrassed  and  perhaps 
hurt  that  his  fam€  with  many  people  rests  on  it.  Not  that  he  is  ashamed 
of  it.  "It  has  some  good  tunes,"  he  admits,  but,  after  all,  he  has 
written  more  ambitious,  serious  things. 

His  music  has  its  own  profile.  It  is  high-minded  without  being 
heavy.  It  follows  no  fashionable  formula.  It  has  the  independence  of 
taste  and  style  you  would  expect  from  a  man  who  has  not  espoused 
fads  and  who  has  remained  himself.  He  has  been  tempted  to  try  an 
opera,  but  when  he  was  offered  a  commission  recently  to  do  a  sym- 
phony, he  plunged  into  No.  5.  "Possibly  the  urge  to  do  an  opera  is  not 
great  enough,"  he  says  with  a  smile. 
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MUSICAL  ENVIRONMENTS 
By  Ernest  Newman 

The  Sunday    Times,  London,  July    lo,    1955 


IN  the  autumn  of  1954  Dr.  Vaughan  Williams,  as  visiting  professor, 
gave  four  lectures  in  Cornell  University.  The  substance  of  these, 
together  with  a  further  lecture  given  at  Yale  in  December,  is  now 
available  in  this  country  in  a  small  volume  entitled  The  Making  of 
Music  *  The  informal  talks  make  pleasant  and  profitable  reading;  if  it 
be  objected  that  Dr.  Vaughan  Williams  raises  more  problems  than  he 
quite  solves,  the  answer  is  that  final  solutions  would  in  any  case  be  out 
of  the  question  in  a  little  volume  of  no  more  than  sixty-one  pages. 
His  personal  likings  and  dis-likings  are  always  interesting.  For  him 
Bach  is  the  greatest  of  all  composers,  and  Sibelius  the  most  original  of 
the  present  time.  Bach  is  "the  great  example  of  the  right  man,  at  the 
right  time,  in  the  right  place."  That  happy  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances none  will  dispute,  and  Bach  was  indeed  fortunate  in  being 
just  what  he  was,  alive  just  then,  just  there,  content  to  work  within 
the  temporal,  geographical  and  musical  bounds  assigned  him  by  fate. 
A  few  other  composers  have  perhaps  been  almost  equally  lucky  in  this 

*  Cornell  University  Press,   Ithaca ;  London,   Geoffrey   Cumberlege.   Oxford   University  Press. 
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respect  —  Vivaldi,  for  example,  Mozart  and  Johann  Strauss,  to  name 
only  three. 

Others,  again,  and  some  of  them  the  most  outstanding  in  the  history 
of  music,  had  the  ill-luck  to  be  born  out  of  due  time  or  due  place  and 
so  never  realized  all  their  native  potentialities:  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples are  perhaps  Monteverdi  and  Victoria.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
have  been  composers,  of  whom  Beethoven  and  Wagner  are  the  supreme 
examples,  who  did  not  accommodate  themselves  to  their  environment 
but  created  their  own. 

The  Bach  case  is  unique  in  that  here  was  a  genius  of  the  first 
order  who,  partly  from  necessity  but  also  from  choice,  "stayed  put" 
in  the  one  social  and  cultural  and  musical  environment  his  whole  life 
long.  We  get  quite  a  wrong  impression  of  the  Leipzig  of  Bach's  day 
if  we  see  it  from  his  angle.  The  young  Goethe  described  it  as  a  "little 
Paris"  —  an  impression  one  would  never  have  derived  of  it  from  a 
study  of  Bach's  daily  round  at  St.  Thomas's.  His  Leipzig  was  less  an 
actuality  than  a  residuum  left  in  him  by  the  play  of  his  own  beliefs 
and  temperament  on  a  fund  of  not  only  German  baroque  musical 
tradition  but  also  German  baroque  poetry  and  prose. 

But  we  must  be  careful  in  our  use  of  the  term  "environment"  where 
musicians  are  concerned.  A  static  figure  in  a  static  environment,  as 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Bach,  was  hardly  possible  after  his  epoch. 
To  realize  this  we  have  only  to  study  the  curious  hypothetical  case  of 
Schubert.  He  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  in  November,  1828,  some 
eighteen  months  after  the  death  of  Beethoven.  But  suppose  he  had 
managed  to  live  to  the  age  of  seventy-five  or  so  — a  feat  easily  per- 
formed by  quite  a  number  of  people?  What  changes  he  would  have 
seen  in  music,  changes  going  to  the  very  roots  of  the  art  I 

Within  a  few  months  after  Beethoven's  death  he  could  have  ab- 
sorbed himself  in  the  wholly  new  world  of  that  master's  last  quartets. 
At  the  age  of  fifty-two  he  could  have  seen  Chopin  into  the  grave;  at 
fifty-nine,  Schumann.  At  about  sixty-three  he  could  have  been  studying 
the  score  of  Tristan,  and  within  the  next  decade  most  of  the  Ring. 
He  could  have  seen  the  emergence  of  the  young  Brahms  as  a  new 
force  in  German  music,  and  have  heard  Rigoletto,  II  Trovatore  and 
La  Traviata  by  the  time  he  was  fifty-six.  He  would  have  been  only 
sixty-seven  when  Meyerbeer's  career  ended,  only  seventy-two  when 
Berlioz  died.  He  could  have  heard  Gounod's  Faust  at  sixty-two, 
OrphSe  aux  Enfers  at  sixty-one  and  La  Belle  Helene  at  sixty-seven. 

Here,  within  the  possible  space  of  one  man's  life,  was  a  musical 
environment  and  climate  that  changed  with  a  vengeance!  How  would 
Schubert's  fine-fibred  genius  have  reacted  to  all  these  new  develop- 
ments? Would  it  have  finally  been  better  or  worse  for  him  as  a  com- 
poser to  have  lived  in  an  epoch  of  such  constant  musical  change  than 
to  have  spent  his  whole  life  in  an  environment  as  static  as  Bach's? 


SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  No.  2,  Op.  61 
By  Robert  Schumann 

Bom   at  Zwickau,  on  June  8,   1810;   died  at  Endenich,  July  29,   1856 


This  symphony  was  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  1845  and  completed  in  1846. 
Numbered  second  in  order  of  publication,  it  was  actually  the  third  of  Schumann's 
symphonies,  for  he  composed  his  First  Symphony,  in  B-flat,  and  the  D  minor  Sym- 
phony, later  revised  and  published  as  the  Fourth,  in  1841.  The  Symphony  in  C  major 
was  first  performed  under  the  direction  of  Mendelssohn  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts 
in  Leipzig,  November  5,   1846. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  C  major  Symphony  seems  to  have  been  the  product  of  Schu- 
mann's emergence  from  a  critical  condition  verging  on  nervous 
collapse.  It  was  composed  at  Dresden,  where  the  Schumanns,  married 
four  years,  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  the  end  of  1844,  having  left 
Leipzig.  Clara  had  hoped  for  an  improvement  in  her  husband's  con- 
dition by  a  change  in  environment. 

In  Leipzig  he  had  been  forced  to  give  up  his  activities  one  by  one,  in- 
cluding his  editorship  of  the  "Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik/*  Morbid, 
lurking  terrors  preyed  upon  him  —  fear  of  insanity,  of  death,  and  also  of 
trivial  things.  According  to  his  Doctor  (Helbig) ,  "so  soon  as  he  busied 
himself  with  intellectual  matters  he  was  seized  with  fits  of  trembling, 
fatigue,  coldness  of  the  feet,  and  a  state  of  mental  distress  culminating 
in  a  strange  terror  of  death,  which  manifested  itself  in  the  fear  inspired 
in  him  by  heights,  by  rooms  on  an  upper  story,  by  all  metal  instru 
ments,  even  keys,  and  by  medicines,  and  the  fear  of  being  poisoned." 

His  sole  refuge  was  his  art;  but  there  came  the  point  when  even  his 
musical  thoughts  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  study  were  insupportable. 
He  made  this  pitiable  confession  about  a  period  of  similar  difficulty 
two  years  later:  "I  lost  every  melody  as  soon  as  I  conceived  it;  my 
mental  ear  was  overstrained."  The  music  to  Goethe's  "Faust,"  which 
he  was  working  upon  at  this  time,  he  had  to  put  definitely  aside. 
And  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Eduard  Kriiger  (in  October):  "I  have  not  been 
able  to  bear  the  hearing  of  music  for  some  time  past;  it  cuts  into  my 
nerves  like  knives."  But  these  distressing  moments  were  intermittent. 
Schumann,  recovering  his  health,  could  muster  his  creative  forces, 
produce  voluminously  and  in  his  finest  vein. 

It  was  with  timidity  and  at  first  for  short  periods  that  Schumann 
resumed  his  music  in  the  year  1845  —  the  first  year  in  Dresden.  In  the 
winter  there  was  the  blank  of  inaction,  and  the  composer  continued 
despondent.  "I  still  suffer  a  great  deal,"  he  wrote  to  Kriiger,  "and  my 
courage  often  fails  me  entirely.  I  am  not  allowed  to  work,  only  to 
rest  and  take  walks,  and  often  I  have  not  strength  enough  for  it. 
Sweet  spring,  perhaps  thou  wilt  restore  mel" 


To  Verhulst  he  wrote  on  May  28:  "The  time  during  which  you 
heard  nothing  from  me  was  a  bad  one  for  me.  I  was  often  very  ill. 
Dark  demons  dominated  me.  Now  I  am  rather  better  and  getting  to 
work  again,  which  for  months  I  have  been  unable  to  do." 

The  composer  took  restorative  drafts  of  that  prime  spiritual  tonic  — 
Sebastian  Bach,  and  turned  his  own  hand  to  counterpoint.  The  faith- 
ful Clara  was  as  always  at  his  side,  and  recorded  in  her  diary  her 
delight  when,  although  she  herself  could  not  produce  anything  better 
than  a  barely  acceptable  fugue,  "he  himself  has  been  seized  by  a 
regular  passion  for  fugues,  and  beautiful  themes  pour  from  him  while 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  one." 

The  mental  exercise  was  diverting  rather  than  nerve-straining.  It 
led  him  quietly  and  gradually  into  his  saving  world  of  musical  creation. 
Robert,  still  busy  with  his  fugues,  began  to  regain  his  old  confidence, 
and  wrote  to  Mendelssohn  in  July:  "I  am  very  much  behind,  and  have 
little  to  show  you.  But  I  have  an  inward  confidence  that  I  have  not 
been  quite  standing  still  in  music,  and  sometimes  a  rosy  glow  seems 
to  foretell  the  return  of  my  old  strength,  and  a  fresh  hold  upon  my 
art."  A  letter  of  July  gives  more  definite  promise:  "Drums  and  trum- 
pets have  been  sounding  in  my  head  for  several  days  (trumpets  in  C). 
I  do  not  know  what  will  come  of  it." 

What  came  of  it  was  the  Symphony  in  C,  which  took  such  strong 
hold  on  him  that  it  encroached  upon  another  joyful  task  —  the 
filling  out  of  the  concert  allegro  of  1840  into  a  full-sized  piano  con- 
certo, by  the  addition  of  two  movements. 

The  first  three  movements  of  the  C  major  symphony  came  into  being 
through  days  and  nights  of  work  in  the  latter  part  of  December.  "My 
husband,"  wrote  Clara  to  Mendelssohn  on  December  27,  "has  been 
very  busy  lately,  and  at  Christmas  he  delighted  and  surprised  me  with 
the  sketch  of  a  new  symphony;  at  present  he  is  music  pure  and  simple, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  him  —  but  I  like  him  like  that!" 

Clara  would  rejoice  as  delight  in  his  growing  score  would  possess 
his  thoughts  and  exclude  darker  fantasies:  "What  a  joyful  sensation 
it  must  be,"  she  wrote,  "when  an  abundant  imagination  like  his  bears 
one  to  higher  and  higher  spheres.  ...  I  am  often  quite  carried  away 
with  astonishment  at  my  Robert!  Whence  does  he  get  all  his  fire, 
his  imagination,  his  freshness,  his  originality?  One  asks  that  again 
and  again,  and  one  cannot  but  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  elect,  to  be 
gifted  with  such  creative  power."  When  Schumann  wrote  to  Fischof 
of  this  symphony  that  it  "appears  more  or  less  clad  in  armor,"  his 
thoughts  were  still  borne  down  by  the  associations  that  surrounded 
it.  The  music,  by  turn  gently  grave  and  openly  joyous,  is  a  life  affirma- 
tion in  every  part.  It  exorcises  dark  fears,  the  blankness  of  impotence 
and  depression.  It  becomes  a  triumphant  assertion  of  the  spirit  re- 
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stored  to  confident  power.  Wagner  spoke  not  only  for  himself  when 
he  wrote:  "We  should  make  a  grave  mistake,  if  we  thought  the  artist 
could  ever  conceive  save  in  a  state  of  profound  cheerfulness  of  soul." 
With  all  artists,  and  with  Schumann  in  exceptional  degree,  the  act  oi 
creation  was  fortification  for  "cheerfulness  of  soul."  "We  musiciansr 
as  you  are  aware,"  he  wrote  to  Hiller,  "often  dwell  on  sunny  heights, 
and  when  the  ugliness  of  life  oppresses  us,  it  is  the  more  painful.  .  .  . 
Outward  storms  have  driven  me  into  myself,  and  only  in  my  work  have 
I  found  compensation." 

The  dreadful  fact  which  Clara,  rejoicing  in  the  C  major  Symphony, 
was  unwilling  to  admit  was  that  the  shaping  music,  Robert's  apparent 
road  to  salvation,  was  also  the  road  to  new  and  threatening  exhaustion. 
As  he  consummated  the  adagio,  which  holds  the  most  impassioned  and 
deeply  wrought  pages  in  his  symphonies,  he  was  forced  to  put  his 
sheets  away  in  a  trembling  misery  of  acute  sensitivity.  At  last,  after 
more  enforced  postponements,  tho  Symphony  was  completed  in  Octo- 
ber, and  duly  perforaied  at  Leipzig,  on  November  5,  by  Mendelssohn. 
Clara  did  not  perceive  the  beauty  of  her  husband's  latest  symphony 
in  its  full  force  until  a  performance  at  Zwickau  in  the  July  following, 
when  she  wrote:  "It  warms  and  inspires  me  to  an  especial  degree,  for 
it  has  a  bold  sweep,  a  depth  of  passion  such  as  are  to  be  found  nowhere 
in  Robert's  other  musici" 

Donald  Francis  Tovey,  in  describing  the  Symphony  in  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Reid  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh,* did  not  speak  of  any  dark  or  ominous  quality  in  the  music. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  writes,  "His  invention  is  at  a  very  high  power; 
and  in  spite  of  the  notorious  disconnectedness  of  the  Finale,  the 
total  impression  of  the  work  is  majestic  and  powerful.  To  many 
Schumann-lovers  the  slow  movement  is  their  favorite  piece  in  all 
Schumann's  orchestral  music."  Professor  Tovey  does  not  specifically 
number  himself  among  these  "Schumann-lovers,"  but  he  further 
writes:  "The  slow  movement  is  a  compact  lyric  in  a  square  sonata-form 
without  development.  It  is  a  part  of  the  symphony  that  leaves  no 
doubt  of  its  beauty  and  richness;  and  its  perfection  of  form  produces 
the  impression  of  a  very  much  larger  movement  than  it  actually  is. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  kind  of  intermezzo  that  remains  almost  peculiar  to 
Schumann  in  sonata-music;  and  its  great  exemplar  is  the  cavatina  in 
Beethoven's  Quartet,  Op.  130.  If  we  wished  to  make  a  strict  form  of 
it  we  should  lay  down  that  it  had  no  contrasting  episodes  or  returns, 
but  this  is  not  necessary  so  long  as  the  flow  is  so  continuous  that  the 
mind  takes  no  account  of  breaks,  but  accepts  every  joint  as  a  con- 

•  Prof.  Tovey's  notes  on  this  sjnnphony  are  not  published  in  the  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis. 
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tinuous  feature  of  lyric  melody.  Schumann  achieved  this  type  of  move- 
ment in  his  Third  and  Fourth  Symphonies,  and  also  in  his  G  minor 
and  F-sharp  minor  Pianoforte  Sonatas.  In  both  these  cases  the  slow 
movements  were  transcriptions  of  songs.  Other  charming  specimens  are 
to  be  found  in  the  slow  movements  of  the  Violoncello  Concerto  and 
the  Concerto  for  Four  Horns.  The  most  impressive  examples  in  later 
music  are  the  slow  movements  of  Brahms's  D  minor  Violin  Sonata 
Op,   108,  and  G  major  String  Quintet." 

The  Finale  Tovey  considers  as  in  the  mood  "of  a  convalescent 
being  taken  for  a  comfortable  drive  and  not  expected  to  exert  his 
memory."  He  moves  along  confidently  and  convincingly,  yet  going 
"far  afield"  with  "little  sense  of  direction."  The  close  of  the  Sym- 
phony, like  many  other  parts  of  it,  "violates  every  canon  of  classical 
criticism  by  being  quite  satisfactory." 

The  following  analysis  of  the  symphony  (here  much  abridged)  was 
made  by  Sir  George  Grove: 

I.  "Like  the  three  which  precede  it,  the  symphony  opens  with  an 
introduction,  but  of  a  more  lofty  and  serious  character  than  that  of 
any  of  the  others,  even  of  the  D  minor,  which  in  some  other  respects 
it  resembles.  But  in  the  work  before  us  Schumann,  desiring  to  produce 
a  complete  and  organic  whole,  has  made  the  opening  sostenuto  assai 
an  introduction  not  to  the  first  allegro  only,  but  to  the  whole  sym- 
phony. The  call  of  the  brass  instruments,  which  forms  the  first  and 
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most  enduring  phrase  in  the  opening,  is  heard  in  the  same  instruments 
at  the  climax  of  the  allegro,  again  near  the  close  of  the  Scherzo,  and 
lastly  in  the  wind-up  of  the  Finale,  and  thus  acts  the  part  of  a  motto 
or  refrain.  Other  phrases  of  the  introduction  are  heard,  as  we  shall 
see,  in  the  other  movements,  and  the  theme  of  the  adagio  recurs  in 
the  Finale,  and  thus  a  mechanical  unity  is  obtained  throughout  the 
work.  .  .  .  Towards  the  close  of  the  introduction,  the  pace  quickens 
until  the  Allegro  non  troppo  is  reached.  The  rhythm  of  this  bold  and 
marked  subject  leads  to  the  second  subject  proper  in  the  orthodox 
key  of  G,  with  which  the  first  part  of  the  movement  terminates.  Schu- 
mann revenges  himself  for  the  remarkable  conciseness  of  the  first  por- 
tion by  more  than  usual  elaboration  in  the  working  out.  The  return 
to  the  first  subject  in  C  major  —  after  a  long  pedal  on  G,  with  very 
original  effect  of  wind  instruments  —  is  truly  splendid.  The  coda  in- 
creases in  speed,  contains  much  new  material,  and  forms  a  worthy 
finish  to  a  movement  of  immense  vigor,  originality,  and  effect. 

"II.  The  Scherzo  manifests,  though  in  totally  different  form,  the 
same  kind  of  mood  as  the  first  movement.  Through  all  those  rapid 
and  glancing  phrases,  and  that  incessant  feverish  motion,  we  trace  the 
same  indomitable  resolution  which  we  recognized  in  the  preceding 
allegro  —  of  gaiety  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  —  of  the  gaiety  of 
Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn,  Schumann  had  none  —  but  passion  and 
devotion,  refinement,  and  all  the  deeper  qualities  of  the  mind  and 
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heart  he  possessed  in  rare  abundance,  with  an  elevation  which  is 
always  noble.  This  scherzo  is  probably  as  near  being  gay  as  anything 
he  ever  wrote.  It  begins  on  a  discord  of  the  diminished  seventh,  and 
throughout  the  whole  movement  those  daring,  agile  arpeggios  run 
their  restless  course.  There  are  two  trios  to  the  Scherzo  —  well  con- 
trasted, both  with  the  scherzo,  and  with  each  other.  The  first  is  a  rest- 
less melody  in  triplets  —  the  second  is  on  a  theme  of  calmer  beauty, 
given  out  by  the  strings  in  four  part  harmony.  Near  the  close  of  the 
movement,  the  'motto'  reappears  fortissimo  in  the  trumpet  and  horns. 
**iii.  The  slow  movement  —  adagio  espressivo  in  C  minor  —  is  a 
welcome  relief  to  the  somewhat  obstinate  energy  and  resolution  of  the 
preceding  movements.  Not  that  the  energy  is  gone,  but  it  is  turned  in 
another  direction,  and  appears  in  the  shape  of  tenderness,  passion  and 
devotion.  It  opens  in  the  strings  alone.  The  effect  of  this  tender  and 
passionate  love-song  when  it  is  breathed  by  the  clarinet,  or  when  it  is 
divided  between  the  clarinet  and  the  oboe,  is  most  fascinating  —  pure, 
noble,  intensely  religious.  After  a  few  bars  of  interlude,  a  second 
melody  is  begun  in  the  strings,  with  accompaniment  (quite  a  la  Schu- 
bert) in  the  trumpet  and  horns.  Then  the  original  love  song  is  re- 
peated, and  at  length  rises  into  a  climax  of  passion. 

"IV.  After  this  interval  of  tenderness,  Schumann  returns  for  the 
Finale  to  the  same  mood  of  obstinate  energy  which  inspired  him  in 
the  Allegro.  [After  an  opening  scale  passage]  the  first  subject  starts 
defiantly.  The  second  subject  is  partly  a  reminiscence  of  the  theme  of 
the  Adagio,  given  out  by  the  violas  and  'cellos,  with  the  clarinets  and 
bassoons  in  unison.  In  the  working  out,  there  is  much  modulation, 
accomplished  by  scale  passages  in  the  strings  —  leading  to  a  splendid 
climax,  during  which  the  original  'Motto'  in  the  horns  and  trumpets 
is  once  more  heard.  So  far  with  determination  and  force;  and  now 
comes  the  Hvmn  of  Thanksgiving  for  Victory." 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"   (complete) 

"Summer  Nights"  (De  Los  Angeles) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  (complete) 
Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Rubinstein) 

Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Fiolin  Concerto  No.  1  (Menuhin) 
Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Brailowsky) 
Dehussy  "The  Blessed  Damozel"  (De  Los  Angeles) 
Handel  "Water  Music"  Suite  (arr.  Harty) 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  104 
Honegger  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Lalo  Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Menotti  Violin  Concerto   (Spivakovsky) 
Mozart  Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"   (complete) 

"La  Valse" 

"Pavane  for  a  Dead  Princess" 

"Rapsodie  Espagnole" 
Roussel  "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 
Saint-Saens  Overture  to  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (Brailovtsky) 
Schiihert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Overture  to  "Genoveva" 

Symphony  No.  1 
Strauss  "Don  Quixote"  (Soloist,  Piatigorsky) 
Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto  (Milstein) 
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6;  Suites  Nos.  1,  4  Serenade  No.  10,  for  Woodwinds; 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  9  Symphonies  Nos.  36,  "Linz" ;  39 

Berlioz  "Harold  in  Italy"  Prokofieff  "Classical"  Symphony ;  "Lt. 

(Primrose)  Kije"   Suite;   "Romeo  and  Juliet," 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3 ;  Violin  Con-  Suite    No.    2 ;    Symphony    No.    5 ; 

certo  (Heifetz)  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz) 

Copland  "A  Lincoln  Portrait" ;  "Ap-  Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead" 

palachian  Spring";  "El  Salon  Mex-  Ravel   "Bolero";    "Ma   M6re   L'Oye" 

ico"  Suite 

Hanson  Symphony  No.  3  Schul)ert  Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Un- 

Harris  Symphony  No.  3  finished" 

ffa^(?n  Symphonies  Nos.  92,  "Oxford";  si^^u^^  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 

94,      Surprise  futmii^fi    7?    "Hon  Juan" 

Khatchaturian  Piano  Concerto  t  ?  .f '     ,      T,           T  ,      r^      « 

(Kapell)  Tchaikovsky    Serenade    in    C;    Sym- 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  phonies  Nos.  4,   5 

ian"  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  PIERRE  MONTEUX 

Liszt  "Les  Preludes" 

Mozart  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,  18  (Lili  Kraus) 

ScriaUn  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 

Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  6,  "Path^tique" 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky  "L'Histoire  du  Soldat" ;  Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 


The  above  recordings  are  available  on  Long  Play   (33]^  r.p.m.)    and    (In 
some  cases)  45  r.p.m. 
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Music  Director 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH    SEASON    •    NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FIFTY-FIVE    AND    FIFTY-SIX 


Third  Concert 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  January    12,  fli  8:30  o'clock 


Program 

ERNEST  ANSERMET,  Conductor 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter"    (K.  551) 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 

Debussy    Two  Nocturnes 

Nuages 
Fetes 

INTERMISSION 

Bartok Music  for  Strings,  Percussion  and  Celesta 

I.  Andante  tranquillo 

II.  Allegro 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

Ravel    Bolero 


Performances  in  Boston  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week 
on  Monday  evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Fourteenth  Season 
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To  receive  further  announcements,  write  to 
Festival  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
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ERNEST  ANSERMET 

ERNEST  Ansermet,  bom  in  Vevey,  Switzerland,  November  ii,  1883, 
began  his  career  as  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University 
of  Lausanne,  and  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  studied  music  with  Denereaz 
in  Lausanne,  Gedalge  in  Paris,  and  Otto  Barblan  and  Ernest  Bloch 
in  Geneva.  He  became  conductor  of  the  Kursaal  concerts  in  Montreux 
in  1 91 2,  and  succeeded  Stavenhagen  as  director  of  the  Geneva  Sub- 
scription Concerts  in  1914.  In  191 5  he  toured  Europe  and  both 
Americas  as  conductor  of  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe.  In  191 8  he  founded 
the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande.  He  conducted  the  symphony 
orchestra  at  Buenos  Aires  in  the  seasons  1924-27,  and  in  1936-37  re- 
turned to  conduct  in  South  America  and  several  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Having  conducted  concerts  over  Radio  Berne  during  the  war, 
he  resumed  his  activities  as  guest  conductor  in  Europe  in  1946,  and 
returned  to  this  country  in  the  season  1947- 1948  for  guest  appearances. 
On  January  25,  28-29,  1949,  he  appeared  as  guest  conductor  of  this 
Orchestra.  In  the  season  of  1 951-1952,  he  conducted  the  concerts  from 
December  14  to  February  9,  during  the  illness  of  Mr.  Munch. 

The  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande  still  commands  most  of  his  time. 


SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  "Jupiter,"  K.  No.  551 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The  manuscript  score  is  dated  August  10,  1788.  The  symphony  requires:  a  flute, 
2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

A  CLASSICAL  work  bearing  a  cold  number,  or  even  only  an  identifying 
key,  sometimes  acquired  a  descriptive  title  at  that  midpoint  of 
time  when  the  composer  was  no  longer  there  to  protest  and  posterity 
had  not  yet  developed  a  sense  of  desecration.  Apt  or  not,  but  at 
least  convenient,  the  names  have  had  a  way  of  sticking  as  if  for 
eternity.  The  canny  publisher  who  tagged  certain  sonatas  of  Beethoven 
"Moonlight"  or  "Appassionata"  has  triumphed  by  the  test  of  endur- 
ance over  the  protesting  scholars.  The  "Jupiter"  Symphony  was  so 
named  more  than  a  century  ago,  and,  although  there  is  no  positive 
evidence,  J.  B.  Cramer,  pianist  and  pedagogue,  has  been  suspected  of 
the  deed. 

Tovey  objected  to  the  title:  "  'Jupiter'  takes  rank  with  the  titles 
'Emperor  Concerto'  and  'Moonlight  Sonata'  as  among  the  silliest 
injuries  ever  inflicted  on  great  works  of  art.  Mozart's  musical  culture 
may  have  been  Italian,  but  his  artistic  nature  was  neither  Roman  nor 
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Graeco-Roman.  He  was  as  Greek  as  Keats."  And  Philip  Hale  once 
remarked:  "There  is  nothing  in  the  music  that  reminds  one  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  Jupiter  Fulgurator,  Jupiter  Pluvius;  or  of  the  god  who, 
assuming  various  disguises,  came  down  to  earth,  where  by  his  ad- 
ventures with  women  semi-divine  or  mortals  of  common  clay  he 
excited  the  jealous  rage  of  Juno.  The  music  is  not  of  an  Olympian 
mood.  It  is  intensely  human  in  its  loveliness  and  its  gayety." 

The  first  movement  is  more  than  Jovian  —  it  is  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  various  elements,  conditioning  each  other  in  a  serene 
over-all  equilibrium,  with  a  development  prodigious  for  its  time,  with 
a  renewing  freshness  of  invention  which  deserves  the  word  godlike. 
The  four  opening  bars  at  once  disclose  two  of  these  elements:  a  strong 
martial  rhythm  from  the  orchestra,  answered  by  a  gentle,  persuasive 
phrase  from  the  strings.  The  martial  beat  becomes  without  preamble 
(there  is  no  preamble  in  the  direct  progression  of  this  movement)  a 
full,  striding  march  rhythm.  Its  character  is  indisputable  —  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  military  Mozart  (compare  the  snare  drum  triplets  of 
**Non  pill  andrai"  in  Figaro  to  the  triplet  figure  here  suggesting 
the  drum-beat) .  Yet  it  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  this  military 
buoyancy,  enforcing  the  other  elements,  never  overbears  them.  An 
emphatic  cadence  in  the  dominant  brings  in  the  second  subject  proper, 
which  opens  gently  in  the  violins,  but  suddenly  (and  quite  naturally) 
turns  into  a  lively  and  tripping  tune  right  out  of  opera  buffa.* 
Whereupon,  from  these  ingredients  martial,  tender,  and  gay,  Mozart 
proceeds  with  his  development  through  close  upon  a  hundred  bars. 
He  begins  it  with  his  buff  a  theme,  which  he  is  presently  to  dissect  and 
put  to  surprisingly  dignified  uses.  He  alternates  and  combines  his 
various  elements  into  a  discourse  unified  in  mood,  a  mood  which 
Saint-Foix  aptly  describes  as  "joyous  steadfastness."  He  is  sly  and 
vagrant,  but  adroit  in  tonality,  resourceful  in  adding  relevant  detail. 
In  his  restatement  (which  opens  in  C  minor) ,  he  chooses  to  be  fairly 
literal  —  in  his  conclusion,  brief. 

There  is  a  sense  of  tragedy  in  the  Andante  cantabile.  When  the  first 
phrase  (from  the  muted  violins)  is  followed  by  a  loud  defiant  chord, 
one  is  reminded,  as  elsewhere,  of  the  Eroica.  A  second  phrase,  where 
ornate  thirty-second  notes  increase  the  emotional  expressiveness,  has  the 
gradual  subsidence  which  with  Mozart  often  signifies  lamentation. 
Sforzando  chords  in  the  winds  over  halting  triplets  increase  the  tension. 
This  thesis  is  developed,  there  is  a  fresh  treatment  of  the  opening  sub- 
ject matter,  bringing  the  climax  of  the  movement.  The  coda  is 
magnificent. 


*  This   air   had   been   provided  by   Mozart,    intact,   in   the  spring   previous,   for  an   opera   by 
Albertarelli. 
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The  sudden  alternation  of  forcefulness  and  gentleness,  now  estab- 
lished as  characteristic  of  the  symphony,  persists  in  the  minuet.  It  is 
almost  a  regular  eight-measure  alternation,  especially  prominent  in 
the  trio.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  dotted  half  notes  which  open 
the  second  part  of  the  trio  are  a  foreshadowing  of  the  motto  subject 
of  the  finale,  immediately  to  follow  (resemblances  of  this  sort  should 
be  looked  upon  as  the  instinctive  outcome  of  the  artist's  singleness  of 
purpose  rather  than  as  deliberately  planned)  . 

The  final  movement  is  Mozart's  supreme  achievement  in  making  his 
skill  in  the  handling  of  counterpoint  so  smooth-flowing  and  natural, 
so  apparently  simple,  that  the  layman  may  make  himself  comfortably 
at  home  with  its  surface  charm  while  the  student  examines  the  various 
permutations  and  inversions  of  the  five  themes.  The  movement  is  in 
sonata  form  with  a  fugato  development  and  extended  coda.  Saint-Foix 
has  this  to  say  about  the  form:  "This  preponderating  use  of  fugato  in 
a  symphonic  finale  was  not  unprecedented.  The  Austrian  instrumental 
school  has  examples  to  offer  that  have  become  known  only  recently: 
probably  under  the  influence  of  the  old  contrapuntist  Fux,  whose  not 
inconsiderable  reaction  is  felt  up  to  the  time  of  Beethoven,  such  mas- 
ters as  Georg  Mathias  Monn,  Dittersdorf,  Michael  Haydn  (a  first  hand 
examplar  for  Mozart)  practised  the  fugato  finale  form  in  their  sym- 
phonies, without,  of  course,  even  remotely  approaching  the  effect  that 
Mozart  here  obtained.  What  is  worthy  of  note  here  is  the  co-existence 
of  the  scholastic  element  in  a  quartet  or  symphony  finale  side  by  side 
with  other  themes  of  a  less  severe  nature,  even  popular  or  trifling; 
the  best  example  of  this  genre  is  the  finale  of  the  first  of  the  six  quartets 
dedicated  to  Joseph  Haydn.  Nevertheless  here  the  quality  of  the  themes 
does  not  present  such  an  alloy,  and  their  combination  does  not  offer 
so  striking  a  contrast:  the  general  bearing  of  the  symphony,  which,  one 
feels,  Mozart  has  thoroughly  understood,  does  not  allow  of  such  license 
in  the  choice  of  material.  And  that  the  very  diverse  and  individual 
themes  forming  the  substance  of  the  present  finale  should  cohere  into 
such  admirable  unity  is  not  the  least  astonishing  merit  of  this  gigantic 

musical  peroration." 

[copyrighted] 
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NOCTURNES    ("CLOUDS,"  "FESTIVALS") 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain   (Seine-et-Oise) ,  France,  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  25,  1918 


The  "Nocturnes"  were  completed  in  1899.  Jean  Jobert,  the  original  editor  of  the 
"Nocturnes,"  brought  out  a  "definitive"  edition  in  1930,  explaining  in  a  preface  to 
the  score  "in  the  course  of  years  following  the  first  performance,  Claude  Debussy 
altered  the  orchestration  on  his  own  score.  These  alterations  grew  into  very  im- 
portant changes  which  it  is  our  duty  to  make  available  to  conductors."  These 
changes  consist  mostly  in  the  orchestration,  such  as  the  amplification  of  the  harp 
or  the  vocal  parts  in  Sirenes.  These  revisions  were  published  with  the  assent  of  the 
composer's  widow. 

"Nuages"  and  "Fetes"  were  first  performed  by  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  of  Paris 
under  Chevillard,  December  9,  1900.  The  nocturnes  (including  the  third,  "Sirines") 
were  given  at  the  same  concerts,  October  27,  1901.  The  first  performance  in  this 
country  was  at  a  Chickering  concert  in  Boston,  February  10,  1904,  Mr.  Lang  con- 
ducting. Vincent  d'Indy,  conducting  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  guest, 
introduced  the  two  Nocturnes  at  concerts  in  Philadelphia,  Washington,  New  York, 
December  4,  5,  9,  1905.  Max  Fiedler  gave  the  first  Boston  performances,  conducting 
the  three  Nocturnes  December  12,  1908. 

The  orchestration  includes  3  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  3 
bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  2  harps,  cymbals, 
snare  drum,  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Georges  Hartmann,  music  pub- 
lisher and  librettist. 

THE  world  waited  six  years  after  hearing  Debussy's  first  purely 
orchestral  work,  the  ''Prelude  a  VApres-midi  d'un  Faune,"  before 
his  "Nocturnes"  were  made  known.  The  "Nocturnes,"  composed  in 
the  years  1897-99,  were  but  an  interlude  in  Debussy's  labors  upon 
"Pelleas,"  which  had  been  occupying  the  composer  since  1892  and 
was  not  to  attain  performance  until  1902,  two  years  after  the  instru- 
mental nocturnes. 

The  Paris  performances  brought  applause  and  general  critical  praise 
upon  Debussy.  He  had  established  himself  with  the  "Faune,"  set  up  a 
new  style  of  undeniable  import,  suffering  nothing  from  the  subdued 
grumbles  of  the  entrenched  old-school  formalists.  The  "Nocturnes" 
were  very  evidently  an  advance,  and  a  masterly  one,  in  the  quest  of 
harmonic  and  modulatory  liberation.  What  Mallarme  and  his  fellow 
symbolist  poets  had  done  in  the  way  of  freeing  poetry  from  the  metri- 
cal chains  of  the  Parnassians,  this  Debussy  had  done  for  the  musical 
formulae  of  two  centuries  past.  Periodic  melody  and  orientation  of 
tonality  were  gone.  Debussy  conjured  his  aerial  sound  structures  with 
all  the  freedom  which  the  "tdchistes*'  dropping  conventions  of  line, 
could  cultivate.  It  was  inevitable  that  Debussy  should  turn  to  the 
impressionist  painters  for  a  title  that  would  not  confine,  and  from 
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Whistler,  no  doubt,  he  took  the  convenient  abstraction  "nocturne," 

which  no  more  than  points  the  composer's  purpose  of  evoking  a  mood.* 

Debussy,  who  was  wary  of  wordy  explanations  of  his  music,  is  said 

to  have  written  this  description  of  his  intentions  in  the  "Nocturnes": 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  to  be  interpreted  here  in  a  general  and, 
more  particularly,  in  a  decorative  sense.  Therefore,  it  is  not  meant  to 
designate  the  usual  form  of  the  Nocturne,  but  rather  all  the  various 
impressions  and  the  special  effects  of  light  that  the  word  suggests. 
'Nuages'  renders  the  immutable  aspect  of  the  sky  and  the  slow,  solemn 
motion  of  the  clouds,  fading  into  poignant  grey  softly  touched  with 
white.f  'Fetes'  gives  us  the  vibrating,  dancing  rhythm  of  the  atmos- 
phere with  sudden  flashes  of  light.  There  is  also  the  episode  of  the 
procession  (a  dazzling  fantastic  vision)  which  passes  through  the  festive 
scene  and  becomes  merged  in  it.  But  the  background  remains  persist- 
ently the  same:  the  festival  with  its  blending  of  music  and  luminous 


♦  Debussy  wrote  Eugene  Ysaye,  September  22,  1894,  that  he  was  composing  three  "nocturnes" 
for  viohn  solo  with  orchestra ;  the  first  to  be  for  strings,  the  second  for  fltrtes,  horns,  trumpets 
and  harps,  the  third  for  these  two  groups  combined.  The  composer  wrote:  "It  is  in  fact  an 
experiment  in  the  different  combinations  that  can  be  achieved  with  one  color  —  what  a  study 
in  gray  would  be  in  painting."  Leon  Vallas  believes  that  these  nocturnes,  which  were  never 
completed  in  the  form  indicated  above,  were  the  beginning  of  the  orchestral  nocturnes.  He 
discerns  "traces  of  the  original  instrumentation"  in  the  two  first  especially. 

t  "C'eat  Vaspect  immuable  du  del  avec  la  marche  lente  et  melancolique  des  nuages,  finissant 
dans  une  agonie  griae,  doucement  teintie  de  blanc." 
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dust  participating  in  the  cosmic  rhythm.  'Sirenes'  depicts  the  sea  and 
its  countless  rhythms  and  presently,  amongst  waves  silvered  by  the 
moonlight,  is  heard  the  myterious  song  of  the  Sirens  as  they  laugh 
and  pass  on." 

These  lines  have  reminded  Vallas  of  "the  'harmonies  of  blue  and 
silver'  of  Whistler's  'Nocturnes.*  The  painter  was  a  favorite  with 
Debussy  and  their  art  has  often  been  compared.  The  comparison  is  a 
legitimate  one,  for  in  the  work  of  both  these  artists  the  lines  seem  to 
resolve  themselves  into  an  atmosphere  luminous  or  sonorous,  colored 
or  harmonic,  that  seems  more  essential  to  the  composition  than  either 
the  subject  or  the  landscape." 

Vallas,  who  admits  frankly  that  "Debussy  was  always  a  borrower," 
a  trait  however  which  by  no  means  detracts  from  the  essential  "origi- 
nality" of  the  "Nocturnes"  as  a  work  of  art,  points  to  the  soft  chain 
chords  which  open  the  "Nuages''  as  taken  from  Moussorgsky's  song, 
"Sunless,"  reappearing,  by  the  way,  in  the  prologue  to  Stravinsky's 
opera,  "Le  Rossignol."  The  same  writer  leads  us  into  a  more  dubious 
accusation,  that  two  motives  of  ''Fetes/'  "in  fact  the  whole  atmos- 
phere," was  suggested  by  Charpentier's  ''Louise/'  which  was  first 
produced  in   1900. 

The  early  critics  of  the  "Nocturnes"  were  not  aware  of  derivations 
from  Moussorgsky.  The  Echo  de  Paris  did  notice  an  exotic  touch, 
"Flutes  a  la  Russe/'  pizzicati  from  the  Far  East.  They  might  have 
found  it  difficult  to  be  more  specific,  knowing  at  that  time  little  or 
nothing  of  Moussorgsky's  music. 

Making  a  close  study  of  the  original  reception  of  the  "Nocturnes" 
in  Paris,  M.  Vallas  quotes  freely  from  the  notices,  which  were  pre- 
ponderantly enthusiastic.  Even  Jean  d'Udine,  who  lived  to  denounce 
Debussy's  music  as  "immoral,"  expressed  his  sheer  delight  in  "Nuages/' 
adding:  "And  yet,  I  almost  think  I  prefer  'Fetes.'  Oh,  what  lively 
gaiety  there  is  in  the  atmosphere,  what  fairy-like  effects  the  light  pro- 
duces as  it  plays  through  the  furbelows  of  the  cirrus  clouds  that  whirl 
until  they  fray.  And  how  subtly  naive  it  was  to  render  these  ethereal 
frolics  in  dance  rhythms;  such  an  infinite  variety  of  old-world  rhythms, 
with  their  skilful  syncopations,  suggesting  dainty  gavottes  and  rigau- 
dons,  and  expressing  infectious  gaiety,  full  of  peals  of  laughter  and 
delightful  fun,  with  sudden  flourishes  of  the  bassoons  or  a  sparkling 
harp  scale  ending  in  a  joyful  clash  of  cymbals.  It  represents  the  French 
taste  of  a  century  ago,  with  all  its  delicate  tenderness,  its  wit  and  ele- 
gance; the  rustling  dresses  of  the  'Emharquement  pour  Cythere'  and 
the  charm  of  the  'Nymphe  endormie.'  It  is  Verlaine  a  la  Fragonard, 
and  the  effect  is  accentuated  when  the  fantastic  vision  of  a  procession 
in  old-world  costumes  passes  through  the  festive  scene,  heralded  by  a 
discreet  and  harmonious  fanfare  on  two  short  trumpets." 

[copyrighted] 
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MUSIC  FOR  STRINGED  INSTRUMENTS,  PERCUSSION 

AND  CELESTA 

By  Bela  Bartok 

Born  at  Nagyszentmiklos,   Hungary,  March  25,   1881;   died  in  New  York, 

September  26,  1945 


Bart6k's  Music  for  Stringed  Instruments  was  composed  at  Budapest  in  1936. 
It  had  its  first  performance  at  Basel,  Switzerland,  January  21,  1937,  by  a  chamber 
orchestra  under  Paul  Sacher.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  given  by  the 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  John  Barbirolli,  conductor,  October 
28,  1937. 

The  following  percussion  instruments  are  called  for:  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
small  drum  (with  and  without  snare) ,  tam-tam,  celesta,  harp,  pianoforte  (two 
players) ,  and  xylophone. 

BELA  Bartok  has  divided  his  players  into  two  string  quartets,  on 
the  left  and  right  of  the  conductor,  the  percussion  players  ranged 
in  two  rows  between  them,  backed  by  the  double-basses.  In  the  first 
movement  the  string  groups  are  merged,  but  later  on  they  are  for  the 
most  part  treated  as  distinct  balanced  (and  complementary)  units. 
The  violas  (muted)  introduce  the  first  movement  with  a  theme  which 
is  developed  fugally  with  the  other  strings.  The  timpani  and  the 
other  percussion  instruments  lightly  punctuate  the  discourse,  the 
celesta  adding  arpeggios  before  the  close.  The  movement  progresses 
from  pianissimo  to  a  fortissimo  climax  and  subsides  to  a  pianissimo 
close.  This  movement  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  rhythmic  beat  is 
irregular  throughout  (almost  every  bar  bears  a  varying  time  signa- 
ture) . 

The  second  movement  is  Allegro  2-4.  A  theme  played  by  the  second 
string  group  pizzicato  is  immediately  answered  by  another  theme  from 
the  alternate  group  bowed  and  forte.  These  themes,  much  altered 
and  supplemented,  provide  the  principal  material  for  this  fast  and 
scherzo-like  movement.  There  is  a  section  in  irregular  rhythm  fol- 
lowed by  a  fugato  on  the  second  theme.  The  movement  ends  vivo  and 
vivace. 

The  third  movement,  Adagio  3-2  changing  to  2-2,  has  been  referred 
to  by  Lawrence  Oilman  as  a  "mystical  nocturne,  elemental  and  earth- 
born."  The  xylophone  gives  a  free  tattoo  on  a  high  F  until  a  theme, 
chromatic  and  accentuated,  is  announced  by  the  first  viola  and  taken 
up  by  the  other  strings.  A  theme  of  more  flowing  character  is  given 
by  the  celesta  and  first  violins.  There  is  a  nebulous  episode  with 
glissandi  (or  arpeggios)  for  the  harp,  celesta,  and  pianoforte  over 
string  tremolos.  This  is  interrupted  by  a  5-4  section  for  the  same  in- 
struments but  of  more  downright  character.  The  Adagio  section 
returns  and  is  more  fully  developed. 
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About  the  finale  Lawrence  Gilman  commented  interestingly  when 
this  music  was  performed  in  New  York:  "The  last  movement,  of 
irresistible  effectiveness,  is  an  exhilarating  Allegro  molto  based  chiefly 
on  a  tune  of  peasant  character,  a  dance  melody  built  on  the  intervals 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Mode  known  as  the  Lydian  (corresponding  to 
our  modern  major  scale  with  a  raised  fourth) ,  called,  by  mediaeval 
writers.  Modus  laetus  (The  Joyful  Mode) .  The  exuberant  subject 
of  Bartok's  finale  is  introduced  at  the  sixth  measure  (2-2  time) ,  after 
prefatory  pizzicati  chords  of  the  strings.  This  tune  is  consorted  with 
another,  of  more  flat^ooted  character,  heard  some  eighty-five  bars 
further  on,  in  3-2  time,  on  the  violas  and  'cellos.  There  are  subsidiary 
tunes  of  folk-like  character,  and  the  movement  passes  through  a  con- 
trasting phase,  Molto  moderate,  in  which  material  of  a  more  lyric 
nature  is  expressively  treated,  before  the  concluding  return  of  the 
original  tempo.  In  the  instrumentation  of  this  movement  the  celesta 
is  replaced  in  certain  passages  by  a  second  piano." 


There  are  certain  "moderns"  who,  bold  and  challenging  spirits  in 
their  youth,  keep  these  qualities  as  their  years  and  labors  accumu- 
late. So,  Schonberg,  Stravinsky,  Bartok,  have  remained  in  the  forefront 
of  innovation,  unsuperseded  by  a  younger  generation.  In  point  of  time, 
Bartok  has  had  a  slight  edge  upon  Schonberg  as  a  breaker  of  new  paths; 
his  rhythmic  irregularities  preceded  Stravinsky's  "Sacre**  by  more 
than  a  decade.  This  may  be  strikingly  observed  in  the  First  String 
Quartet,  composed  in  1907,  and  the  maturing  and  full  flowering  of  his 
style  in  those  that  followed.  The  Fifth  Quartet  was  composed  in 
1934,  a  year  before  the  Music  for  Strings  and  Percussion,  and  the  Sixth 
and  last  in  1939. 

Philip  Hale  heard  in  1912  Bartok's  "Bear  Dance"  for  piano,  and 
remembered  years  later  the  effect  upon  a  Bostonian  assemblage:  "The 
composer  was  regarded  with  a  certain  indulgence  by  the  audience,  as, 
if  not  stark  mad,  certainly  an  eccentric  person.  There  are  today  some," 
he  added  (in  1928) ,  "now  that  his  reputation  is  firmly  established,  to 
whom  his  music  is  a  stumbling-block."  So,  even  at  that  time,  he  had 
ceased  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  enfant  terrible.  Any  change  in 
Bart6k  as  a  figure  in  the  musical  world  was  due  less  to  the  composer, 
whose  development  was  notably  consistent,  than  to  a  change  in  the 
general  receptivity  of  the  listening  public.  The  receptivity  increased 
to  a  general  awareness  and  respect  only  after  his  death,  in  comparative 
poverty.  For  such  is  the  way  of  the  world. 

The  passing  of  years  and  the  experience  of  listening  have  clarified 
his  music,  reduced  the  number  of  those  who  are  baffled  by  it.  And 
even  those  who  may  not  yet  discern  his  more  positive  virtues  uni- 
versally admit  his  sober  and  honest  intentions,  his  prodigious   in- 
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dustry,  his  craftsman's  skill,  his  unremitting  zeal  for  his  racial  heritage. 

He  has  sought  out,  recorded,  and  scientifically  classified  with  enormous 

pains  the  folk  music  of  his  own  and  adjacent  peoples.  In  his  younger 

years  he  applied  an  assimilative,  questing  energy  to  the  musical  cultures 

of  Germany  and  France.  His  music,  at  heart  strongly  personal,  has  been 

colored  by  successive  "influences,"  the  most  deep-lying  being  the  traits 

of  the  Magyar  folk  songs  and  dance  music  with  which  he  has  steeped 

himself  so  long  and  so  fondly.  Like  emergent  "nationalists"  elsewhere 

—  Smetana  in  Bohemia,  Moussorgsky  in  Russia,  or  Vaughan  Williams 

in  England  —  he  has  succeeded  in  making  the  flavor  of  the  folk  heritage 

a  part  of  his  musical  nature  without  any  literal  borrowing  whatsoever 

of  its  musical  texts. 
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BOLERO 

By  Maurice  Ravel 
Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses  Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


Bolero,  composed  by  commission  as  a  ballet  for  Ida  Rubinstein,  was  first  per- 
formed by  the  dancer  with  her  company  at  the  Op^ra  in  Paris,  November  22,  1928, 
Walther  Straram  conducting.  As  an  orchestral  piece  it  had  its  first  American  perr 
formance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  of  New  York, 
November  14,  1929,  Toscanini  conducting.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at 
the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  6,  1929.  There  were 
further  performances  January  3,  1930,  November  28,  1930,  January  29,  1938,  and 
October  31,  1952. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  oboe  d'amore,  English  horn,  2 
clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  4  trumpets,  3 
trombones,  tuba,  3  saxophones,  timpani,  side  drums,  cymbals,  gong,  celesta,  harp, 
and  strings. 

Roland-Manuel  in  his  life  of  Ravel  tells  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  Bolero.  A  request  for  a  ballet  came  to  him,  according  to 
Roland-Manuel,  before  Ravel  made  his  first  journey  to  America  in 
1928*,  and  he  contemplated  an  orchestration  of  the  piano  suite  Iberia 
by  Albeniz.  It  was  on  his  return  that  he  learned  of  a  commission  for 
just  this  task  to  Arbosf  from  the  heirs  of  Albeniz.  According  to  this 
writer  the  obstruction  only  gave  an  excuse  to  his  habitual  indolence 
about  an  arrangement  of  this  sort.  Arbos  learned  of  the  difficulty  and 

*  This  journey  included  a  visit  to  Boston  in  which  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
of  January  13  and  14. 

t  Enrique  Fernandez  Arbos  (1863-1939),  native  of  Madrid,  had  an  illustrious  career  as  a 
violinist.  He  served  as  concert  master  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  season 
1903-04  and  conducted  this  orchestra  as  guest,  January  18-19,  1929,  when  his  orchestration 
of  three  movements  from  Iberia  was  performed. 
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offered  to  withdraw  in  favor  of  Ravel,  but  Ravel,  finding  it  then  too 
late  to  produce  a  score  in  time,  was  not  loath  to  give  up  the  whole 
matter.  He  was  even  less  inclined  to  go  through  the  labor  pains  of  an 
original  work  than  to  bother  with  the  work  of  another.  An  obvious 
solution  came  to  him  in  the  idea  which  he  presently  carried  out:  to 
concoct  a  score  upon  an  original  theme  without  any  development  or 
ornamentation  whatsoever  by  the  simple  method  of  constant  repetition 
with  a  gradual  cumulative  intensity  by  variety  in  orchestration.  In  a 
letter  to  Nin,  Ravel  wrote  that  he  had  composed  an  unusual  Hew 
work:  "without  any  form  properly  speaking,  without  development, 
almost  without  modulation,  on  a  theme  of  the  Padilla  variety."J 

Joaquin  Nin,  the  Spanish  composer,  has  given  a  far  less  agreeable 
account  ("La  Revue  musicale,"  December,  1938).  Mme.  Ida  Rubin- 
stein, according  to  this  friend  of  Ravel,  approached  the  composer  for 
a  Spanish  ballet  and  asked  for  an  orchestration  of  certain  dances  from 
Iberia  by  Albeniz.  Nin  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  E.  F.  Arbos 
had  been  commissioned  to  do  just  this  for  the  Spanish  dancer.  La 
Argentina.  Ravel  took  the  news  in  bad  grace  and  answered,  '*Je  m'en 
f.  .  .  I  Qui  est-ce  done  eet  Arbos?"  Nin  was  compelled  to  explain  to 
him  that  there  was  no  way  out  of  this  difficulty.  A  conference  with 
Mme.  Rubinstein  resulted  in  a  new  intention.  Ravel  retired  into  his 
study,  and  after  an  unusually  brief  composing  session  emerged  with 
Bolero. 

Ravel  disclaimed  any  attempt  to  write  an  authentic  Spanish  theme, 
or  a  real  bolero  at  all  —  his  tempo,  carefully  contrived  for  his  purposes, 
was  much  slower.  He  would  never  admit  that  his  Bolero  was  anything 
more  than  a  tour  de  force.  Madeleine  Goss  in  her  book  on  Ravel,  aptly 
quotes  the  French  proverb  "The  sauce  makes  the  fish"  (La  sauce  fait 
passer  le  poisson) .  Ravel  would  surely  have  been  amused  at  the  com- 
ment of  Andre  Suarez  (Revue  Musicale,  1938)  :  "Bolero  is  the  musical 
image  of  the  underlying  suffering  which  perhaps  afflicted  Ravel  all 
his  life  ....  a  combination  of  the  nightmare  which  haunted  Ravel 
and  of  the  dark  anguish  which  tormented  his  soul!"  Ravel  on  the  con- 
trary said  in  a  letter  to  Calvocoressi,  published  in  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph:  "I  am  particularly  desirous  that  there  should  be  no  mis- 
understanding about  my  Bolero.  It  is  an  experiment  in  a  very  special 
and  limited  direction  and  should  not  be  suspected  of  aiming  at  achiev- 
ing anything  other  or  more  than  what  it  actually  does  achieve.  Before 
the  first  performance  I  issued  a  warning  to  the  effect  that  what  I  had 
written  was  a  piece  lasting  seventeen  minutes  and  consisting  wholly  of 
'orchestral  tissue  without  music'  —  of  one  long,  very  gradual  crescendo. 
There  are  no  contrasts,  and  there  is  practically  no  invention  except 


%  Nin  reminds  us  that  this  was  the  "tree  vulgaire"  author  of  Valencia. 
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sponsorship  the  concerts  will  be 
given   next   season. 
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in  the  plan  and  the  manner  of  execution.  The  themes  are  impersonal 
.  .  .  folk  tunes  of  the  usual  Spanish-Arabian  kind,  and  (whatever  may 
have  been  said  to  the  contrary)  the  orchestral  writing  is  simple  and 
straightforward  throughout,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  virtuosity 
...  I  have  done  exactly  what  I  set  out  to  do,  and  it  is  for  the 
listeners  to  take  it  or  leave  it." 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Eva  Gauthier,  who  witnessed  the 
original  production  of  Bolero  in  Paris  by  Mme.  Rubinstein,  attempts 
at  visualization  of  the  music  in  this  country  are  negligible  by  com- 
parison. The  setting  and  costumes  by  Alexandre  Benois  suggested 
a  painting  of  Goyer  and  depicted  a  large  table  in  a  public  tavern 
upon  which  the  principal  dancer  performed  her  convolutions  while 
the  men  standing  about  the  room  were  gradually  aroused  from 
apathy  to  a  state  of  high  excitement.  "The  dancer,"  according  to 
Prunieres,  "executed  a  stylized  interpretation  of  the  Bolero  amid  the 
growing  excitement  of  a  crowd  of  spectators  encouraging  her  with 
their  applause  and  their  pounding  heels.  At  the  moment  when  the 
music  took  a  dramatic  turn,  we  saw  a  brawl.  Everything  seemed  to 
be  swept  along  by  the  music,  a  most  beautiful  spectacle."  Nevertheless, 
Bolero^  like  the  ballet  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  has  had  its  real  success  on 
the  concert  stage. 

Ravel  built  his  musical  structure  upon  a  long  theme  of  rhythmic 
character  suggestive  of  the  Spanish  dance  by  that  name,  but  by  no 
means  faithful  to  it  in  form  or  detail.  "He  fell  by  accident  on  the 
extraordinary  style  and  form,"  writes  Mme.  Gauthier,  "and  with  the 
melody  already  fixed  in  his  mind,  giving  the  title  of  Bolero,  but,  as  he 
said,  it  really  was  a  'danse  lascive.' "  The  composer,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, never  cultivated  fidelity  to  the  musical  titles  or  subjects  which 
he  borrowed.  He  once  remarked  to  his  friend  Calvocoressi,  answering 
the  charge  of  "artificiality"  often  brought  against  him:  "But  has  the 
idea  never  occurred  to  those  people  that  I  could  be  'artificial'  by 
nature?"  Ravel  here  chose  to  repeat  his  theme  again  and  again  without 
development  or  even  the  ornamentation  which  variations  would  in- 
volve, building  a  long  crescendo  from  d^um  taps  pianissimo  through 
the  various  orchestral  colors  in  increasing  intensity,  to  a  climax  of 
utmost  sonority.  The  drum,  at  first  barely  audible,  sets  forth  the 
rhythm.  The  voice  of  the  solo  flute  (reinforced  by  the  clarinet  and 
bassoon)  sings  the  melody,  which  is  then  repeated  in  turn  by  the  E-flat 
clarinet,  the  oboe  d'amore,  the  trumpet,  the  tenor  saxophone,  and  the 
soprano  saxophone.  The  melody  is  then  taken  up  by  instruments  in 
groups,  the  wood  wind  at  first.  The  trombone  adds  its  voice,  and  then 
the  violins  join  the  wood  wind  in  a  concerted  repetition.  The  remain- 
ing strings  and  brass  are  gradually  added.  Near  the  end  the  percussion, 
horns  and  strings  greatly  increase  the  inexorable  rhythmic  tattoo.  At 
the  very  end,  the  orchestra,  having  maintained  an  unrelieved  C  major, 
modulates  with  startling  suddenness  to  the  key  of  E. 

[copyrighted] 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  5,  7 
Berlioz  "Fantastic  Symphony" 

Overture  to  'Beatrice  and  Benedick" 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"   (complete) 

"Summer  Nights"  (De  Los  Angeles) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  (complete) 
Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Rubinstein) 

Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Fiolin  Concerto  No.  1  (Menuhin) 
Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Brailowsky) 
Debussy  "The  Blessed  Damozel"   (De  Los  Angeles) 
Uandel  "Water  Music"  Suite  (arr.  ITarty) 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  104 
TTonegger  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Lalo  Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Menotti  Violin  Concerto   (Spivakovsky) 
Mozart  Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"    (complete) 

"La  Valse" 

"Pavane  for  a  Dead  Princess" 

"Rapsodie  Espagnole" 
Roussel  "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 
Saint-Saens  Overture  to  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (Brailovi^sky^ 
Schubert  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  8  ("Unfinished"  Symphony) 
(Schumann  Overture  to  "Genoveva" 

Symphony  No.  1 
Strauss  "Don  Quixote"  (Soloist,  Piatigorsky) 
Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto  (Milstein) 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKT 

Bach  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  Mozart    "Eine    kleine    Nachtmusik" ; 

6;  Suites  Nos.  1,  4  Serenade  No.  10,  for  Woodwinds: 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  9  Symphonies  Nos.  36,  "Linz" ;  39 

Berlioz  "Harold  in  Italy"  Prokofieff  "Classical"  Symphony ;  "Li 

(Primrose)  Ki.je"   Suite;   "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3 ;  Violin  Con-  Suite    No.    2 ;     Symphony    No.    5 : 

certo  (Hetfetz)  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz) 

Copland  "A  Lincoln  Portrait";   "Ap-  Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead" 

palachian  Spring" ;  "El  Salon  Mex-  /^g^,^;    "Bolero" ;    "Ma    MSre   L'Oye" 

ico"  Suite 

^an.<fon  Symphony  No.  3  Schiihert  Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Un- 

Harris  Symphony  No.  3  finished" 

^  9^ "^IfSe^     '^'''*  ^''  "^^^^''^" '  ^^"^^^'"^  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  6 

Khaichaturian  Piano  Concerto  Strauss,  R.  "Don  Juan" 

(Kapell)  Tchaikovsky    Serenade    in    C;    Sym- 
Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  phonies  Nos.  4,   5 

ian"  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  PIERRE  MONTEUX 
Liszt  "Les  Preludes"  Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  6,  "Pathe- 

Mozart  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,  18  tique"    

(LiliKraus)  Demes  Ballets  "Sylvia,"  "Coppelia" 
ScriaUn  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy"  Ijy  Members  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  phony  Orchestra 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky  "L'Histoire  du  Soldat" ;  Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 


The  above  recordings  are  available  on  Long  Play   (33^   r.p.m.)    and    (in 
some  eases)  45  r.p.m. 
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SYMPHONIANA 


MR.   HIGGINSON'S    ORCHESTRA 

The  passage  of  seventy-five  years, 
a  good  many  for  an  orchestra,  invites 
reminiscence. 

In  Boston,  in  1881,  the  literary  and 
the  graphic  arts  were  avidly  cultivated. 
Music  still  lagged,  as  everywhere  in 
America,  and  Boston  depended  upon 
the  efforts  of  zealous  amateurs.  It  was 
one  of  these,  Henry  L.  Higginson,  who 
found  a  way  to  alter  the  situation. 

When,  in  1857,  Mr.  Higginson  was 
studying  music  in  Vienna,  his  father 
wrote  him  from  Boston,  speaking  as  an 
enlightened  banker,  that  it  was  possible 
to  "make  an  imperishable  capital  in 
education."  The  son  carried  the  idea  a 
good  deal  further.  He  endeavored  to 
make  an  "imperishable  capital"  in 
music.  When  an  injured  hand  prevented 
him  from  becoming  a  pianist,  he  took 
the  phrase  literally,  followed  the  family 
tradition  of  banking  until  he  had  ac- 
quired the  capital  in  dollars,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  build  with  it  a  treasure  such 
as  his  country  had  never  known — a 
symphony  orchestra  with  standards 
which  at  that  time  only  Central  Europe 
possessed.  This  was  no  case  of  the 
nineteenth-century  millionaire  who 
poured  his  surplus  into  some  good  deed ; 
Mr.  Higginson  finally  left  no  fortune 
except  the  orchestra  a  fortune  had  made. 

If  Mr.  Higginson  could  behold  what 
has  grown  from  his  project  of  1881, 
which  began  under  limited  circum- 
stances but  aimed  high,  he  would  have 
cause    for    plentiful    satisfaction. 

The  leadership  of  the  early  conductors 
in  championing  the  "new"  music  of 
Brahms  and  Wagner,  then  still  alive,  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  commissioning 
under  Dr.  Koussevitzky  for  the  Orches- 
tra's 50th  anniversary  (1931)  of  ten 
works,  and  under  Mr.  Munch  for  the 
present  75th  season  jointly  with  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  of  fif- 
teen works  from  the  leading  composers 
of  the  day. 

The  Orchestra,  since  1887,  has  carried 
its  music  regularly  to  New  York  and 
other  centers  of  the  East  Coast.  In 
more  recent  years,  it  has  toured  widely : 
to  Europe  in  1952,  to  the  West  Coast  for 
the  second  time  in  1953.  It  will  go  to 
the  British  Isles  and  Europe  in  the  late 
summer  of  1956  as  the  climax  of  the  75th 
anniversary. 


The  steps  Mr.  Higginson  took  to  make 
the  concerts  available  to  as  many  as 
possible  have  been  enormously  aug- 
mented by  records  and  the  radio.  Over 
500  works  have  been  recorded  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra  since  the  first 
recording  session,  under  Dr.  Muck,  in 
Camden,  New  Jersey,  in  October,  1917, 
and  since  then  over  30  million  records 
by  the  Orchestras  have  been  made  and 
sold.  The  Orchestra  gave  its  first  radio 
concert  in  1926  and  has  broadcast 
steadily  since  then.  Now  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  presents  the 
Orchestra  every  week  over  its  national 
network,  and  the  full  Friday  and  Satur- 
day concerts  in  Boston  are  boadcast  by 
WGBH-FM.  These  two  developments 
of  science,  the  radio  and  the  phonograph 
record,  have  made  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  available  to  virtually  every- 
one. 

Altogether  the  activities  of  the  Or- 
chestra cover  all  but  seven  weeks  of 
the  year,  from  October  to  mid-August, 
and  offer  some  220  concerts,  with  the 
winter  season  of  thirty  weeks,  nine 
weeks  of  the  Boston  Pops  concerts  under 
Arthur  Fiedler  (who  will  tour  with  the 
Boston  Pops  Tour  Orchestra  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  the  early  months  of 
1956),  three  weeks  of  free  concerts 
under  Mr.  Fiedler  at  the  open-air 
Esplanade  in  Boston,  and  six  weeks  of 
the  Berkshire  Festival  at  Tanglewood, 
the  Orchestra's  summer  home  in  the 
western  part  of  Massachusetts,  where 
more  than  100,000  people  come  to  hear 
the  Orchestra,  and  some  400  students 
gather  from  all  over  the  world  to  study 
at  the  Orchestra's  summer  school,  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  in 
its  75th  year,  goes  far  toward  carrying 
out  Mr.  Higginson's  intention  —  to  pro- 
vide the  best  in  symphonic  music,  at  a 
high  standard  of  performance,  for  as 
many    listeners    as    possible. 


NEW  RECORDINGS 
Berlioz's  Fantastic  Symphony,  just  re- 
leased, will  be  the  third  major  work  by 
Berlioz  which  has  been  perpetuated  on 
records  by  this  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  Munch.  The  com- 
plete recording  of  Ravel's  Daphnis  and 
Chloe  with  chorus  recalls  the  perform- 
ance of  this  work  at  the  concerts  of  last 
season.  Another  new  release  is  Tchai- 
kovsky's Sixth  Symphony  under  the 
direction  of  Pierre  Monteux. 
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Program 


Berlioz Fantastic  Symphony,  Op.  14A 

I.    Reveries,  Passions 

Largo:  Allegro  agitato  e  appassionato  assai 

II.    A  Ball 

Waltz:  Allegro  non  troppo 

III.  Scene  in  the  Meadows 

Adagio 

IV.  March  to  the  Scaffold 

Allegretto  non  troppo 
V.     Dream  of  a  Witches'  Sabbath 
Larghetto:  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Three  Orchestral  Sketches 

I.    De  I'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.    Jeux  de  vagues 
III.     Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet   (Second  Suite) 

Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  generale 
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MUSICAL  BOSTON  75  YEARS  AGO 


THE  repetition  on  this  program  of  Beethoven's  Overture  and  Haydn's 
Symphony  from  Mr.  Henschel's  initial  program  of  October  22, 
1881,  invites  a  glance  at  the  Boston  papers  of  that  time  and  their 
reception  of  the  then  new  orchestra.  There  was  very  little  musical 
news.  President  Garfield  had  succumbed  to  the  bullets  of  an  assassin 
just  a  month  before  (September  21) ,  but  there  was  only  passing  men- 
tion of  his  successor,  Chester  Alan  Arthur.  The  newspaper  headlines 
were  given  to  what  the  Evening  Transcript  called  "the  muddle  in 
Ireland."  On  October  9,  Parnell,  facing  Gladstone  as  champion  of  the 
tenant  farmers  against  the  landlords,  had  called  the  Prime  Minister 
"a  masquerading  knight-errant,"  and  was  called  in  retort  a  "leader  of 
rapine."  For  the  moment  Parnell  was  in  jail.  Fanny  Davenport  was 
playing  Camille  at  the  Globe  Theatre;  Rossi,  Othello  at  the  Boston 
Museum,  and  Joseph  Jefferson  was  announced  for  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Any  musical  paragraphs  were  incidental.  From  time  to  time  there 
were  performances  by  the  so-called  Philharmonic  Society,  under  Dr. 
Louis  Maas;  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  Orchestra,  under 
Carl  Zerrahn;  or  the  Conservatory  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
same  conductor,  which  was  then  advertising  five  concerts  through  the 
season  at  $1  or  $1.50  for  the  series,  boasting  "a  large  and  splendid 
orchestra  of  picked  musicians  —  fine  solo  talents."  This  orchestra,  how- 
ever splendid,  disappeared  with  its  fellows  when  the  intentions  of  the 
new  benefactor  came  to  be  felt. 

When  Henry  Lee  Higginson  announced  that  he  had  brought  to- 
gether an  orchestra,  most  people  probably  did  not  look  upon  the 
venture  as  more  than  another  coming  together  of  players  for  an  occa- 
sional evening  of  music  making.  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Higginson's 
degree  of  purpose  and  pertinacity  probably  did  realize  that  an  orches- 
tra brought  and  held  together  by  him,  under  an  imported  conductor 
for  regular  weekly  concerts,  might  well  justify  the  claim  implied  in 
its  title:  "The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra." 

An  item  in  the  Morning  Journal  of  Saturday,  October  22,  shows 
that  at  least  the  more  musical  citizens  of  Boston  appreciated  that  Mr. 
Higginson  was  a  man  to  be  counted  upon  for  real  results.  A  story  in 
its  columns  reports  a  banquet  given  the  night  before  at  Revere  House 
(a  hostelry  on  Bowdoin  Square,  now  long  since  vanished)  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  70th  birthday  of  Franz  Liszt,  then  still  living.  The  150 
guests,  including  the  musical  cognoscenti  of  Boston,  had  advanced 
the  feast  a  day  "so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  symphony  concert 
announced  for  tonight."  The  speaking  no  doubt  continued  far  into 
the  night,  while  those  who  had  met  Liszt  or  studied  with  him  boasted 
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of  their  experiences.  But  they  were  obviously  well  aware  that  the 
concert  announced  for  the  night  following  at  the  Music  Hall  by  Mr. 
Higginson's  newly  gathered  orchestra  under  its  conductor  from  Eng- 
land, Georg  Henschel,  would  be  an  event  not  to  miss. 

The  concert  was  duly  reported  in  the  papers  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing. An  editorial  in  the  Boston  Transcript  noted  that  the  attendance 
practically  filled  the  capacity  of  the  Music  Hall,  although  there  was 
a  little  "thinning  out"  near  the  organ.  "Upon  examining  the  audience 
closely,  one  found  that  almost  everybody  whom  the  earnest  music 
lover  could  wish  to  be  there  was  actually  there.  It  was  an  'oratorio' 
audience;  anyone  familiar  with  the  concerts  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  will  know  what  that  means."  The  writer  went  on  to  remark 
that  "the  playing  was  as  fine  as  we  have  ever  heard  in  this  city.  .  .  . 
Mr.  HenscheFs  command  of  his  men  is  absolute  and  electric;  more 
than  this,  he  not  only  governs  his  orchestra  with  a  very  firm  hand,  he 
not  only  makes  them  do  just  what  he  pleases,  but  (what  is  quite  as 
important)  he  makes  the  audience  feel  that  he  does  so."  This  critic 
only  regretted  that  Mr.  Henschel  had  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  his  "momentary  enthusiasm"  to  an  impetuous  interpretation 
of  Haydn,  which  was  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  decent  classical  restraint. 
The  Globe  reported  a  similar  impression:  "If  any  criticism  could  be 
made  of  Mr.  Henschel's  leadership,  it  would  be  on  the  pardonable 
fault  of  that  gentleman's  great  enthusiasm  which  may  at  times  carry 
him  beyond  the  limits  of  careful  calculation  and  cool-headedness." 
This  critic  applauded  the  program  in  that  "there  was  nothing  to  de- 
tract from  the  dignity  and  elevation  which  such  an  occasion  demands." 
The  Transcript  also  complimented  Mr.  Henschel's  good  taste  in  omit- 
ting encores.  A  soloist  at  each  concert  was  then  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards  a  sine  qua  non.  When  the  second  concert  was  reviewed, 
the  Globe  took  exception  to  Beethoven's  First  Symphony:  "It  has  all 
the  weakness  of  imitation  —  Haydn's  form  without  his  spirit."  This 
writer  had  not  yet  caught  Mr.  Henschel's  dire  intentions  in  regard  to 
Beethoven.  He  was  to  perform  all  nine  symphonies  in  order  through 
the  season  and  to  repeat  the  practice  through  the  remaining  two  sea- 
sons of  his  term. 

Reviewing  the  second  concert,  the  Transcript,  which  gave  the  larger 
part  of  a  front-page  column  to  its  review  each  Monday,  noted  that 
Brahms's  Tragic  Overture,  billed  on  the  program  as  "new,"  was  also 
announced  to  be  repeated  in  the  following  week.  The  critic  explained 
that  it  was  impossible  to  give  a  fair  estimate  of  a  new  work  by  Brahms 
on  one  hearing.  He  therefore  postponed  his  comments  until  the  second 
week.  They  turned  out  to  be  entirely  favorable. 

Mr.  Henschel,  and  in  fact  the  Orchestra  itself,  shortly  came  under 
sharp  criticism  in  the  press,  not  only  from  critics,  but  from  anonymous 
writers  of  letters  where  professional  rivalry  may  have  been  involved. 
The  tale  is  entertainingly  told  in  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe's  history  of 
the  Orchestra.  The  rejoinders  were  pointed  and  indignant,  and  need- 
less to  say  soon  prevailed.  j.  n.  b. 
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FANTASTIC  SYMPHONY    (SYMPHONIE   FANTASTIQUE). 

Op,  14A 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  at  la  Cote-Saint-Andre  (Is^re) ,  December  11,  1803;  died  in  Paris,  March  8,  1869 


Berlioz's  title,  "Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist,"  Op.  14,  includes  two  works: 
The  Fantastic  Symphony  and  Lelio;  or,  The  Return  to  Life,  a  lyric  monodrama. 

The  Symphony,  composed  in  1830,  had  its  first  performance  December  5  of  that 
year  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris,  Habeneck  conducting. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York,  Carl  Bergmann  conducting,  January  27,  1866.  The  Symphony 
was  first  performed  in  Boston  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  February  12, 
1880,  and  first  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  19,  1885. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  English  horn,  2  clarinets  and  E-flat 
clarinet,  4  bassoons,  2  cornets-d-pistons,  2  trumpets,  4  horns,  3  trombones,  2  tubas, 
timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  bells,  2  harps,  piano,  and  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia. 

THERE  have  been  many  attempts  to  explain  that  extraordinary 
musical  apparition  of  1830,  the  Symphonie  Fantastique.  Berlioz 
himself  was  explicit,  writing  of  the  "Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist" 
as  "the  history  of  my  love  for  Miss  Smithson,  my  anguish  and  my  dis- 
tressing dreams."  This  in  his  Memoirs;  but  he  also  wrote  there:  "It 
was  while  I  was  still  strongly  under  the  influence  of  Goethe's  poem 
[Faust]  that  I  wrote  my  Symphonie  Fantastique." 

Yet  the  "Episode"  cannot  be  put  down  simply  as  a  sort  of  lover's 
confession  in  music,  nor  its  first  part  as  a  "Faust"  symphony.  In  1830, 
Berlioz  had  never  talked  to  Miss  Smithson.  He  was  what  would  now 
be  called  a  "fan"  of  the  famous  Irish  actress,  for  she  scarcely  knew  of 
the  existence  of  the  obscure  and  perhaps  crazy  young  French  composer 
who  did  not  even  speak  her  language.  Her  image  was  blended  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  entranced  artist  with  the  parts  in  which  he  beheld 
her  on  the  boards  —  Ophelia  or  Juliet  —  as  Berlioz  shows  in  his  excited 
letters  to  his  friend  Fernand  at  the  time.  Can  that  image  be  reconciled 
with  the  "courtesan"  of  the  last  movement,  who  turned  to  scorn  all 
that  was  tender  and  noble  in  the  beloved  theme,  the  idee  fixe?  The 
Berlioz  specialists  have  been  at  pains  to  explain  the  ''affreuses  verites" 
with  which  Berlioz  charged  her  in  his  letter  to  Fernand  (April  30, 
1830).  These  truths,  unexplained,  may  have  been  nothing  more  fright- 
ful than  his  realization  that  Miss  Smithson  was  less  a  goddess  than  a 
flesh  and  blood  human  being  who,  also,  was  losing  her  vogue.  The 
poet's  "vengeance"  makes  no  sense,  except  that  illogic  is  the  stuff  of 
dreams.  It  would  also  be  an  over-simplification  to  say  that  Berlioz 
merely  wanted  to  use  a  witches'  sabbath  in  his  score  and  altered  his 
story  accordingly.  Berlioz  did  indeed  decide  at  last  to  omit  the  story 
from  his  programs   (for  performances  of  the  Symphony  without  the 
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companion  piece  Lelio*) .  He  no  doubt  realized  that  the  wild  story 
made  for  distraction  and  prejudice,  while  the  bare  titles  allowed  the 
music  to  speak  persuasively  in  its  own  medium.  At  first,  when  he 
drafted  and  re-drafted  the  story,  he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  having  tried 
to  draw  the  attention  of  Paris  to  his  music,  and  it  is  equally  plain  that 
to  put  a  well-known  stage  figure  into  his  story  would  have  helped 
his  purpose.  The  sensational  character  of  the  music  could  also  have 
been  intended  to  capture  public  attention  —  which  it  did.  But  Berlioz 
has  been  too  often  hauled  up  for  judgment  for  inconsistencies  in  what 
he  wrote,  said,  and  did.  His  critics  (and  Adolphe  Boschot  is  the  worst 
offender  in  this)  have  been  too  ready  to  charge  him  with  insincerity 
or  pose.  His  music  often  contradicts  such  charges,  or  makes  them  in- 
consequential. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  some  kind  of  wild  phantasmagoria 
involving  the  composer's  experiences  of  love,  literature,  the  stage,  and 
much  else  must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  motivation  of 
the  Symphony.  Jacques  Barzuny  brilliantly  demonstrates  that  through 
Chateaubriand  Berlioz  well  knew  the  affecting  story  of  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia, of  the  fates  of  Dido  and  of  Phedre,  of  the  execution  of  Chenier. 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann's  Tales  filled  him  with  the  fascination  of  the  super- 
natural and  De  Quincey's  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater,  in  de 
Musset's  translation,  may  well  have  contributed.  But  who  in  this  age, 
so  remote  from  the  literary  aesthetic  of  that  one,  will  attempt  to 
"understand"  Berlioz  in  the  light  of  all  these  influences,  or  reconcile 
them  with  a  "love  affair"  which  existed  purely  in  his  own  imagination? 
The  motivation  of  the  simplest  music  is  not  to  be  penetrated  —  let 
alone  this  one.  Enough  that  Berlioz  directed  his  rampant  images, 
visual,  musical  or  literary,  into  what  was  not  only  a  symphonic  self- 
revelation,  but  a  well-proportioned,  dramatically  unified  symphony,  a 
revolution  in  the  whole  concept  of  instrumental  music  comparable 
only  to  the  Eroica  itself. 

For  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  symphonic  music  by  the  year 
1830  had  never  departed  from  strictly  classical  proprieties.  The  waltz 
had  never  risen  above  the  ballroom  level.  Beethoven  had  been  dead 
but  a  few  years  and  the  Pastoral  Symphony  and  Leonore  Overtures 
were  still  the  last  word  in  descriptive  music.  Even  opera  with  its  fond- 
ness for  eery  subjects  had  produced  nothing  more  graphic  than  the 
Wolf's  Glen  scene  from  "Dcr  Freischutz"  —  musical  cold  shivers  which 
Berlioz  had  heard  at  the  Opera  and  absorbed  with  every  fibre  in  his 
being.  Wagner  was  still  an  unknown  student  of  seventeen  with  all  of 

*  Lelio  was  intended  to  follow  the  Symphony.  The  "composer  of  music"  speaks,  in  front  of 
the  stage,  addressing  "friends,"  "pupils,"  "brigands,"  and  "spectres"  behind  it.  He  has 
recovered  from  his  opium  dreams  and  speculates  on  music  and  life  in  general,  after  the 
manner  of  Hamlet,  which  play  he  also  discusses. 

t  Berlioz  and  the  Romantic  Century,  1950. 
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his  achievement  still  ahead  of  him.  Liszt  was  not  to  invent  the  "sym- 
phonic poem"  for  nearly  twenty  years.  That  composer's  cackling 
Mephistopheles,  various  paraphrases  of  the  Dies  Irae,  Till  on  the 
scaffold  —  these  and  a  dozen  other  colorful  high  spots  in  music  are 
direct  descendants  of  the  Fantastique. 


The  "Estelle"  melody  is  the  subject  of  the  introduction  (played 
after  the  opening  chord,  by  the  muted  strings).  The  melody  proper, 
the  idee  fixe,  which  opens  the  main  body  of  the  movement  and  which 
is  to  recur,  transformed,  in  each  succeeding  movement,  contains  the 
"Estelle"  phrase  from  its  sixteenth  bar,  in  mounting  sequences  of  the 
lover's  sighs: 


^S 


p  Q  \p  p  i=& 


-fc^ 


MM  I i] ilJT^ 


J!'/z3T,J^^.  '^■^'^ 


a^a"  ti-'g^'J^'^ 


rr.ir  r7rf,ff,ri|iT"i^-'r?-fri^ 


M 


~) 


^\  'v^'\u 


r? 


a^ 


fynfn  £^t 


/yOi^ti^  ^^ 


./- 


The  first  movement,  like  the  slow  movement,  which  makes  full  use  of 
the  idee  fixe,  is  characterized  by  its  ample,  long-lined  melody,  never  in 
the  least  obscured,  but  rather  set  off  in  high  relief  by  the  harmonic 
color,  the  elaborate  but  exciting  effect  of  the  swift,  running  passages 
in  the  accompaniment.  Even  the  rhapsodic  interjections  accentuate  and 
dramatize  the  melodic  voice  of  the  "artist"  declaring  his  passion.  For 
all  its  freedom,  there  is  a  clear  exposition  with  a  second  theme  in  the 
dominant,  followed  by  a  repeat  sign,  a  development  (unorthodox  and 
richly  resourceful),  a  return  to  the  original  form  of  the  theme  with  the 
added  voice  of  the  solo  oboe  (the  happy  inspiration  of  a  re-working, 
praised  by  Schumann)  and  a  pianissimo  coda,  "religiosamente." 

In  the  same  line  of  thought,  the  "ball  scene"  is  the  waltz-scherzo.  Its 
main  theme,  which  is  introduced  simply  by  the  violins  after  a  sweep- 
ing introduction  of  harp  chords  and  string  tremolos,  is  sinuous  and 
swaying  in  a  way  which  must  have  revealed  to  audiences  of  1850  new 
possibilities  in  the  "valse"  then  still  constrained  by  the  stilted,  hopping 
rotations  of  the  German  dance.  But  presently  the  idee  fixe  (sounding 
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quite  natural  in  the  triple  rhythm)  is  introduced  by  the  flute  and 
oboe.  The  waltz  theme  proper  returns  to  complete  the  movement, 
except  for  a  pianissimo  interruption  by  the  persistent  motive  (clarinet 
and  horn)  before  the  close. 

The  Scene  au  Champs  opens  with  a  gentle  duet  between  the  English 
horn  and  the  oboe  "in  the  distance,"  as  of  one  shepherd  answering 
another.  At  the  close  of  the  movement,  the  voice  of  the  English  horn 
returns,  but  the  melancholy  pipings  have  no  response  save  the  soft 
rumbling  of  distant  thunder,  as  in  the  last  remnants  of  a  dying  storm. 
This  bucolic  prelude  and  postlude  have  no  relation  to  the  main  body 
of  the  movement  by  notation,  musical  precedent,  or  any  plausible 
"program."  Yet  any  sensitive  musician  submits  willingly  to  the  spell 
of  what  is  probably  the  most  intense  and  highly  imaginative  move- 
ment of  the  symphony,  where  the  idee  fixe,  by  now  pretty  thoroughly 
worked,  appears  in  the  fresh  and  entrancing  guise  of  a  sort  of  roman- 
tic   exaltation. 

The  march  to  the  gallows  rolls  inexorably  with  resolute  and  un- 
relaxing  rhythm  to  its  thundering  close,  just  before  which  the  clarinet 
fills  a  sudden  silence  with  a  tender  reminiscence  of  the  idee  fixe,  heard 
only  this  once,  until  it  is  cut  short  with  a  mighty  chord.  This  ironclad 
movement  is  in  complete  and  violent  contrast  with  all  that  has  gone 
before.  But  the  finale,  the  Songe  d'une  Nuit  de  Sabbat,  is  fearsome 
in  another  way  —  its  many  weird  effects,  then  undreamt  of  in  a  sym- 
phony, must  have  been  more  than  startling  in  the  correct  and  musty 
concert  world  of  its  day.  Only  Berlioz  could  have  summoned  such 
new  colors  from  the  depths  and  heights  of  the  orchestra.  The  first 
allegro  again  softly  brings  in  the  ubiquitous  theme,  but  now  its  grace 
and  ardor  is  gone,  and  presently  the  violins  defile  it  with  sharp  accents 
and  sardonic,  mocking  trills.  The  E-flat  clarinet  squeals  it  out  and  the 
whole  orchestra  becomes  vertiginous  with  it.  Then  come  the  tolling 
bells  and  the  chant  of  death.  The  theme  which  rocks  along  in  a  6-8 
rhythm,  foreshadowing  a  certain  apprentice  sorcerer,  becomes  the 
subject  of  a  double  fugue  in  the  final  section,  entitled  "Ronde  du 
Sabbat/'  where  it  is  ingeniously  combined  with  the  Dies  Irae. 

[copyrighted] 
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"THE  SEA"    (Three  Orchestral  Sketches) 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  Saint-Germain    (Seine-et-Oise) ,  France,  August  22,  1862; 
died  at  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


It  was  in  the  years  1903-05  that  Debussy  composed  La  Mer.  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris,  October  15,  1905.  The  first  perform- 
ance at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  was  on  March  2,  1907,  Dr.  Karl  Muck 
conductor    (this  was  also  the  first  performance  in  the  United  States) . 

La  Mer  is  scored  for  piccolo,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  3  bas- 
soons, double  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  2  cornets-d-pistons,  3  trombones,  tuba, 
cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel  (or  celesta) ,  timpani,  bass  drum,  2  harps, 
and  strings. 

Debussy  made  a  considerable  revision  of  the  score,  which  was  published  in  1909. 

WHEN  Debussy  composed  La  Mer:  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques, 
he  was  secure  in  his  fame,  the  most  argued  composer  in  France, 
and,  to  his  annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  UApres-midi  d'un  Faune  of 
1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were  almost  classics,  and  the  first 
performance  of  Pelleas  et  Melisande  was  a  recent  event  (1902) .  Piano, 
chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  La  Mer  with  some  regularity;  of 
larger  works  the  three  orchestral  Images  were  to  occupy  him  for  the 
next  six  years.  Le  Martyr  de  St.  Sebastien  was  written  in  1911;  Jeux 
in   1912. 

In  a  preliminary  draft*  of  La  Mer,  Debussy  labeled  the  first 
movement  ''Mer  Belle  aux  lies  Sanguinaires" ;  he  was  attracted  prob- 
ably by  the  sound  of  the  words,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with  Corsican 
scenery.  The  title  "Jeux  de  Vagues"  he  kept;  the  finale  was  originally 
headed  "Le  Vent  fait  danser  la  mer." 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  fre- 
quently visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  en- 
thusiasm about  "my  old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beauti- 
ful." He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes, 
where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
Debussy  did  not  seek  the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  La  Mer. 
His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written 
in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark 
is  trustworthy,  "because  the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties."  When  he  went 
to  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion 
of  La  Mer,  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager  (September  12)  :  "You  may 
not  know  that  I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only 

*  This  draft,  dated  "Sunday,  March  5  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,"  is  in  present  possession 
of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at  Rochester. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
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(Fri.-Sat.  XVIII) 
(Tues.  G) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XIX) 


(II) 
(Wed. 


V) 


5 

6-7 

8 

10 
13-14 

17 

19 

20-21 

22 

24 

27-28 


Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Providence 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


(V) 
(Sat.  V) 

(y\) 

{Thurs.-Sat.  XXy 

(Rehearsal   V) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XXI) 
(Sun.  e) 
(Tues.  H) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XXII> 

(V) 

(Rehearsal  VI) 
(Fri.-Sat. 
XXIII ) 
(Sun.  f) 
(Tues.  I) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XXIV> 


The  Saturday  evening  concert  will  be  given  on  Thursday  evening  in  Christmas  Week. 
The  matinee  in  Holy  Week  will  be  given  on  Thursday. 
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quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But  I  have  al- 
ways retained  a  passionate  love  for  her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  that 
the  Ocean  does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my 
seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless  store  of 
memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth  more  than  the  reality, 
whose  beauty  often  deadens  thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  consistent  with  his 
cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn  him  from 
salty  actuality  to  the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced 
symmetry  of  Hokusai's  "The  Wave."  In  any  case,  he  had  the  famous 
print  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of  his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese 
art  tempted  him  to  purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were 
a  strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  Poissons  d'or,  of  1907,  was 
named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer  in  his  possession. 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Berlioz  "Fantastic  Symphony" 

Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"   (complete) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  (complete) 
Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2   (RUBINSTEIN) 

Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1   (MENUHIN) 
Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No.  2   (BRAILOWSKY) 
Handel  "Water  Music"  Suite   (arr.  Harty) 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  104 
Honegger  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Lalo  Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Menotti  Violin  Concerto   (SPIVAKOVSKY) 
Mozart  Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"    (complete) 

"La  Valse" 

"Pavane  for  a  Dead  Princess" 

"Rapsodie  Espagnole" 
Roussel  "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 
Saint-Saens  Overture  to  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 

Piano   Concerto  No.  4    (BRAILOWSKY) 
Schuhert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Overture  to  "Genoveva" 

Symphony  No.  1 
Strauss  "Don  Quixote"   (Soloist,  PIATIGORSKY) 
Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto  (MILSTEIN) 

Am^ong  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Bach  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  Mozart    "Eine    kleine    Nachtmusik" ; 

6 ;  Suites  Nos.  1,  4  Serenade  No.   10,   for  Woodwinds ; 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  9  Symphonies  Nos.  36,  "Linz" ;  39 

Berlioz  "Harold  in  Italy"  Prokofieff  "Classical"  Symphony ;  "Lt. 

(PRIMROSE)  Kije"   Suite;   "Romeo  and  Juliet," 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3 ;  Violin  Con-  Suite    No.    2 ;     Symphony    No.    5 ; 

certo   (HEIFETZ)  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (HEIFETZ) 

Copland  "A  Lincoln  Portrait" ;   "Ap-  Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead" 

palachian  Spring" ;  "El  Salon  Mex-  Ravel    "Bolero" ;    "Ma    M6re    L'Oye" 

ico"  Suite 

^anson  Symphony  No.  3  Schudert  Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Un- 

H arris  Symphony  No.  3  finished" 

ITai/tZ^i  Symphonies  Nos.  92,  "Oxford" ;  ot,  t-       d         v,     •       tvt       or 

94    "Surprise"  Sihelms  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 

Khatchaturian  Piano  Concerto  Strauss,  R.  "Don  Juan" 

(KAPELL)  Tchaikovsky    Serenade    in    C;    Sym- 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  phonies   Nos.   4,   5 

ian"  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  PIERRE  MONTEUX 

Liszt  "Les  Preludes" 

Mozart  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,  18   (LILI  KRAUS) 

ScriaMn  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 

Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  6,  "Pathetique" 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky  "L'Histoire  du  Soldat" ;  Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  Long  Play    (33;^   r.p.m.)    and    (in 
some  cases)  45  r.p.m. 
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DAPHNIS  ET  CHLO&  -  Ballet  in  One  Act  -  Orchestral 

Fragments 
Second  Series:    "Daybreak,"   "Pantomime,"   "General   Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 
Bom  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  Daphnis  et  Chloe  was  completed  in  1911*,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conduct- 
ing. Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.  Karl  Muck  conducting) . 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and 
English  horn,  2  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-flat  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
2  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets,  celesta,  glockenspiel,  2  harps 
and  strings.  A  wordless  mixed  chorus  is  written  in  the  score,  but  is  optional  and 
can  be  replaced  by  instruments. 

IN  HIS  autobiographical  sketch  of  1928,  Ravel  described  his  Daphnis 
et  Chloe  as  "a  choreographic  symphony  in  three  pans,  cciiiinis- 
sioned  from  me  by  the  director  of  the  company  of  the  Ballet  Russe: 
M.  Serge  de  Diaghileff.  The  plot  was  by  Michel  Fokine,  at  that  time 
choreographer  of  the  celebrated  troupe.  My  intention  in  writing  it  was 
to  compose  a  vast  musical  fresco,  less  scrupulous  as  to  archaism  than 
faithful  to  the  Greece  of  my  dreams,  which  inclined  readily  enough 
to  what  French  artists  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  have  imagined 
and  depicted. 

"The  work  is  constructed  symphonically  according  to  a  strict  tonal 
plan  by  the  method  of  a  few  motifs,  the  development  of  which  achieves 
a  symphonic  homogeneity  of  style. 

"Sketched  in  1907,  Daphnis  was  several  times  subjected  to  revision 
—  notably  the  finale." 

There  were  late  revisions.  If  Ravel's  date  of  i907f  is  indeed  correct, 
*'Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  five  years  in  the  making  and  must  indeed 
have  many  times  been  *'remis  sur  le  metier,"  as  Ravel  expressed  it, 
before  the  perfectionist  was  sufficiently  content  with  his  handiwork 
to  release  it  for  dancing  and  for  printing. 

*  This  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  who  was  a  dancer  in  the  Ballet  Russe  at  that  time  and 
who  states  that  Daphnis  et  Chloe  was  not  put  on  in  1911,  "because  Ravel  was  not  yet 
ready.  At  last,  in  1912  he  sent  the  orchestral  score  to  Diaghileff."  —  "La  Revue  Musicale," 
December,  1938. 

t  The  date  is  surprising.  Diashileff's  Ballet  had  its  first  Paris  season  in  1909 ;  1909,  and 
sometimes  1910,  are  given  as  that  in  which  Ravel  began  "Daphnis  et  Chloe."  Roland-ManueJ 
thinks  that  Ravel  made  a  "mistake  of  two  years"  in  naming  1907,  which  again  is  surprising, 
since  Roland-Manuel  originally  wrote  the  autobiographical  sketch  at  Ravel's  dictation.  In 
1907  Diaghileff  was  in  Paris  and  probably  had  met  Ravel,  but  there  was  no  plan  as  yet  for 
a  ballet  season  in  Paris.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Ravel's  first  sketches  for  "Daphnis  et 
ChloS"  were  purely  symphonic  in  intent,  a  fact  he  might  not  have  been  quick  to  admit  after 
the  vicissitudes   of   the   piece  in  the  theatre. 
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Diaghileff,  deflecting  the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day 
(Stravinsky,  Strauss,  Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite 
make  ballet  composers  out  of  them,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Ravel.  Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  danced  the  title  parts  in  the  original 
production.  The  scenario  was  by  Fokine;  the  designer  of  scenery 
and  costumes  was  Leon  Bakst.  An  indifferent  success  was  reported, 
attributable  in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension  between 
Fokine  and  Diaghileff.  There  was  considerable  dissension  within 
the  Ballet  Russe  at  the  time.  Disagreement  seems  to  have  centered 
on  the  problem  of  a  danced  presentation  of  subjects  from  Ancient 
Greece.  Nijinsky,  even  while  miming  the  character  of  Daphnis,  was 
executing,  according  to  novel  ideas  of  his  own,  "L'Apres-Midi  d'un 
Faune."  It  can  be  well  imagined  that,  in  the  presentation  of 
"Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Nijinsky  and  Fokine  found  it  hard  to  work 
together.  One  can  further  surmise,  from  Ravel's  later  allusion  to 
"the  Greece  of  his  dreams,"  a  "late  eighteenth  century"  Greece 
would  not  have  contributed  toward  single-mindedness  in  the  re- 
hearsals of  "Daphnis."  Those  rehearsals  were  many  and  extended 
to  the  very  morning  of  the  first  performance.  They  took  place, 
according  to  Serge  Lifar,  "under  a  storm  cloud.  The  corps  de  ballet 
ran  afoul  of  the  5-4  rhythm  in  the  finale,  and  counted  it  out  by 
repeating  the  syllables  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff,'  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff.'  "  When 
the  season  ended,  there  duly  followed  the  break  between  Fokine  and 
Diaghileff.  As  for  the  music  itself,  it  has  found  fitful  usefulness  in  the 
theatre,  but  enjoys  a  lusty  survival  in  the  concert  hall. 

The  story  comes  from  a  document  of  ancient  Greece,  and  is  at- 
tributed to  a  sophist,  Longus,  who  lived  in  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury A.D.  It  is  the  oldest  of  countless  tales  of  the  love,  tribulation  and 
final  union  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess.  The  first  version  of 
Daphnis  and  Chloe  to  appear  in  print  was  a  French  translation  by 
Amyot,  which  was  printed  in  1559.  The  first  English  translation  was 
made  by  Angell  Dave,  printed  in  1587.  A  translation  by  George  Thorn- 
ley  (1657)  is  in  current  print.  Thornley  in  a  preface  "to  the  critical! 
reader,"  commends  the  author  as  "a  most  sweet  and  pleasant  writer," 
and  calls  the  tale  "a  Perpetual  Oblation  to  Love;  An  Everlasting  Ana- 
thema, Sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  Nymphs;  and,  A  Delightful  Possession 
even  for  all." 

[copyrighted] 
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Hill  Auditorium  [  University  of  Michigan^   Ann  Arbor 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


MONDAY  EVENING,  October  24,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 


Berlioz Fantastic  Symphony,  Op.  14A 

I.     Reveries,  Passions 

Largo:  Allegro  agitato  e  appassionato  assai 
n.    A  Ball 

Waltz:  Allegro  non  troppo 

ni.     Scene  in  the  Meadows 
Adagio 

IV.     March  to  the  Scaffold 

Allegretto  non  troppo 
V.     Dream  of  a  Witches'  Sabbath 
Larghetto:  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Haydn Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.   102 

I.  Largo;  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:   Presto 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet   (Second  Suite) 

Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  generale 


Performances  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week  on  Monday 
evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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MUSICAL  BOSTON  75  YEARS  AGO 


THE  repetition  on  the  first  program  of  Beethoven's  Overture  and 
Haydn's  Symphony  from  Mr.  Henschel's  initial  program  of  October 
22,  1881,  invites  a  glance  at  the  Boston  papers  of  that  time  and  their 
reception  of  the  then  new  orchestra.  There  was  very  little  musical 
news.  President  Garfield  had  succumbed  to  the  bullets  of  an  assassin 
just  a  month  before  (September  21) ,  but  there  was  only  passing  men- 
tion of  his  successor,  Chester  Alan  Arthur.  The  newspaper  headlines 
were  given  to  what  the  Evening  Transcript  called  "the  muddle  in 
Ireland."  On  October  9,  Parnell,  facing  Gladstone  as  champion  of  the 
tenant  farmers  against  the  landlords,  had  called  the  Prime  Minister 
"a  masquerading  knight-errant,"  and  was  called  in  retort  a  "leader  of 
rapine."  For  the  moment  Parnell  was  in  jail.  Fanny  Davenport  was 
playing  Camille  at  the  Globe  Theatre;  Rossi,  Othello  at  the  Boston 
Museum,  and  Joseph  Jefferson  was  announced  for  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Any  musical  paragraphs  were  incidental.  From  time  to  time  there 
were  performances  by  the  so-called  Philharmonic  Society,  under  Dr. 
Louis  Maas;  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  Orchestra,  under 
Carl  Zerrahn;  or  the  Conservatory  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
same  conductor,  which  was  then  advertising  five  concerts  through  the 
season  at  $1  or  I1.50  for  the  series,  boasting  "a  large  and  splendid 
orchestra  of  picked  musicians  —  fine  solo  talents."  This  orchestra,  how- 
ever splendid,  disappeared  with  its  fellows  when  the  intentions  of  the 
new  benefactor  came  to  be  felt. 

When  Henry  Lee  Higginson  announced  that  he  had  brought  to- 
gether an  orchestra,  most  people  probably  did  not  look  upon  the 
venture  as  more  than  another  coming  together  of  players  for  an  occa- 
sional evening  of  music  making.  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Higginson's 
degree  of  purpose  and  pertinacity  probably  did  realize  that  an  orches- 
tra brought  and  held  together  by  him,  under  an  imported  conductor 
for  regular  weekly  concerts,  might  well  justify  the  claim  implied  in 
its  title:  "The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra." 

An  item  in  the  Morning  Journal  of  Saturday,  October  22,  shows 
that  at  least  the  more  musical  citizens  of  Boston  appreciated  that  Mr. 
Higginson  was  a  man  to  be  counted  upon  for  real  results.  A  story  in 
its  columns  reports  a  banquet  given  the  night  before  at  Revere  House 
(a  hostelry  on  Bowdoin  Square,  now  long  since  vanished)  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  70th  birthday  of  Franz  Liszt,  then  still  living.  The  150 
guests,  including  the  musical  cognoscenti  of  Boston,  had  advanced 
the  feast  a  day  "so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  symphony  concert 
announced  for  tonight."  The  speaking  no  doubt  continued  far  into 
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the  night,  while  those  who  had  met  Liszt  or  studied  with  him  boasted 
of  their  experiences.  But  they  were  obviously  well  aware  that  the 
concert  announced  for  the  night  following  at  the  Music  Hall  by  Mr. 
Higginson's  newly  gathered  orchestra  under  its  conductor  from  Eng- 
land, Georg  Henschel,  would  be  an  event  not  to  miss. 

The  concert  was  duly  reported  in  the  papers  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing. An  editorial  in  the  Boston  Transcript  noted  that  the  attendance 
practically  filled  the  capacity  of  the  Music  Hall,  although  there  was 
a  little  "thinning  out"  near  the  organ.  "Upon  examining  the  audience 
closely,  one  found  that  almost  everybody  whom  the  earnest  music 
lover  could  wish  to  be  there  was  actually  there.  It  was  an  'oratorio' 
audience;  anyone  familiar  with  the  concerts  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  will  know  what  that  means."  The  writer  went  on  to  remark 
that  "the  playing  was  as  fine  as  we  have  ever  heard  in  this  city.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Henschel's  command  of  his  men  is  absolute  and  electric;  more 
than  this,  he  not  only  governs  his  orchestra  with  a  very  firm  hand,  he 
not  only  makes  them  do  just  what  he  pleases,  but  (what  is  quite  as 
important)  he  makes  the  audience  feel  that  he  does  so."  This  critic 
only  regretted  that  Mr.  Henschel  had  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  his  "momentary  enthusiasm"  to  an  impetuous  interpretation 
of  Haydn,  which  was  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  decent  classical  restraint. 
The  Globe  reported  a  similar  impression:  "If  any  criticism  could  be 
made  of  Mr.  Henschel's  leadership,  it  would  be  on  the  pardonable 
fault  of  that  gentleman's  great  enthusiasm  which  may  at  times  carry 
him  beyond  the  limits  of  careful  calculation  and  cool-headedness." 
This  critic  applauded  the  program  in  that  "there  was  nothing  to  de- 
tract from  the  dignity  and  elevation  which  such  an  occasion  demands." 
The  Transcript  also  complimented  Mr.  Henschel's  good  taste  in  omit- 
ting encores.  A  soloist  at  each  concert  was  then  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards  a  sine  qua  non.  When  the  second  concert  was  reviewed, 
the  Globe  took  exception  to  Beethoven's  First  Symphony:  "It  has  all 
the  weakness  of  imitation  —  Haydn's  form  without  his  spirit."  This 
writer  had  not  yet  caught  Mr.  Henschel's  dire  intentions  in  regard  to 
Beethoven.  He  was  to  perform  all  nine  symphonies  in  order  through 
the  season  and  to  repeat  the  practice  through  the  remaining  two  sea- 
sons of  his  term. 

Reviewing  the  second  concert,  the  Transcript,  which  gave  the  larger 
part  of  a  front-page  column  to  its  review  each  Monday,  noted  that 
Brahms's  Tragic  Overture,  billed  on  the  program  as  "new,"  was  also 
announced  to  be  repeated  in  the  following  week.  The  critic  explained 
that  it  was  impossible  to  give  a  fair  estimate  of  a  new  work  by  Brahms 
on  one  hearing.  He  therefore  postponed  his  comments  until  the  second 
week.  They  turned  out  to  be  entirely  favorable. 
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Mr.  Henschel,  and  in  fact  the  Orchestra  itself,  shortly  came  under 
sharp  criticism  in  the  press,  not  only  from  critics,  but  from  anonymous 
writers  of  letters  where  professional  rivalry  may  have  been  involved. 
The  tale  is  entertainingly  told  in  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe's  history  of 
the  Orchestra.  The  rejoinders  were  pointed  and  indignant,  and  need- 
less to  say  soon  prevailed.  j.  n.  b. 


FANTASTIC  SYMPHONY    (SYMPHONIE  FANTASTIQUE). 

Op.  14A 

By  Hector  Berlioz 
Born  at  la  Cote-Saint- Andr^  (Is^re)  ,  December  11,  1803;  died  in  Paris,  March  8,  1869 


Berlioz's  title,  "Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist,"  Op.  14,  includes  two  works: 
The  Fantastic  Symphony  and  Lelio;  or,  The  Return  to  Life,  a  lyric  monodrama. 

The  Symphony,  composed  in  1830,  had  its  first  performance  December  5  of  that 
year  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris,  Habeneck  conducting. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York,  Carl  Bergmann  conducting,  January  27,  1866.  The  Symphony 
was  first  performed  in  Boston  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  February  12, 
1880,  and  first  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  19,  1885. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  English  horn,  2  clarinets  and  E-flat 
clarinet,  4  bassoons,  2  cornets-a-pistons,  2  trumpets,  4  horns,  3  trombones,  2  tubas, 
timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  bells,  2  harps,  piano,  and  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia. 

THERE  have  been  many  attempts  to  explain  that  extraordinary 
musical  apparition  of  1830,  the  Symphonie  Fantastique.  Berlioz 
himself  was  explicit,  writing  of  the  "Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist" 
as  "the  history  of  my  love  for  Miss  Smithson,  my  anguish  and  my  dis- 
tressing dreams."  This  in  his  Memoirs;  but  he  also  wrote  there:  "It 
was  while  I  was  still  strongly  under  the  influence  of  Goethe's  poem 
[Faust]^  that  I  wrote  my  Symphonie  Fantastique.*' 

Yet  the  "Episode"  cannot  be  put  down  simply  as  a  sort  of  lover's 
confession  in  music,  nor  its  first  part  as  a  "Faust"  symphony.  In  1830, 
Berlioz  had  never  talked  to  Miss  Smithson.  He  was  what  would  now 
be  called  a  "fan"  of  the  famous  Irish  actress,  for  she  scarcely  knew  of 
the  existence  of  the  obscure  and  perhaps  crazy  young  French  composer 
who  did  not  even  speak  her  language.  Her  image  was  blended  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  entranced  artist  with  the  parts  in  which  he  beheld 
her  on  the  boards  —  Ophelia  or  Juliet  —  as  Berlioz  shows  in  his  excited 
letters  to  his  friend  Fernand  at  the  time.  Can  that  image  be  reconciled 
with  the  "courtesan"  of  the  last  movement,  who  turned  to  scorn  all 
that  was  tender  and  noble  in  the  beloved  theme,  the  idee  fixe?  The 
Berlioz  specialists  have  been  at  pains  to  explain  the  "aQreuses  verites" 
with  which  Berlioz  charged  her  in  his  letter  to  Fernand   (April  30, 
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1830).  These  truths,  unexplained,  may  have  been  nothing  more  fright- 
ful than  his  realization  that  Miss  Smithson  was  less  a  goddess  than  a 
flesh  and  blood  human  being  who,  also,  was  losing  her  vogue.  The 
poet's  "vengeance"  makes  no  sense,  except  that  illogic  is  the  stuff  of 
dreams.  It  would  also  be  an  over-simplification  to  say  that  Berlioz 
merely  wanted  to  use  a  witches'  sabbath  in  his  score  and  altered  his 
story  accordingly.  Berlioz  did  indeed  decide  at  last  to  omit  the  story 
from  his  programs  (for  performances  of  the  Symphony  without  the 
companion  piece  Lelio*) .  He  no  doubt  realized  that  the  wild  story 
made  for  distraction  and  prejudice,  while  the  bare  titles  allowed  the 
music  to  speak  persuasively  in  its  own  medium.  At  first,  when  he 
drafted  and  re-drafted  the  story,  he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  having  tried 
to  draw  the  attention  of  Paris  to  his  music,  and  it  is  equally  plain  that 
to  put  a  well-known  stage  figure  into  his  story  would  have  helped 
his  purpose.  The  sensational  character  of  the  music  could  also  have 
been  intended  to  capture  public  attention  —  which  it  did.  But  Berlioz 
has  been  too  often  hauled  up  for  judgment  for  inconsistencies  in  what 
he  wrote,  said,  and  did.  His  critics  (and  Adolphe  Boschot  is  the  worst 
offender  in  this)  have  been  too  ready  to  charge  him  with  insincerity 
or  pose.  His  music  often  contradicts  such  charges,  or  makes  them  in- 
consequential. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  some  kind  of  wild  phantasmagoria 
involving  the  composer's  experiences  of  love,  literature,  the  stage,  and 
much  else  must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  motivation  of 
the  Symphony.  Jacques  Barzunf  brilliantly  demonstrates  that  through 
Chateaubriand  Berlioz  well  knew  the  affecting  story  of  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia, of  the  fates  of  Dido  and  of  Phedre,  of  the  execution  of  Chenier. 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann's  Tales  filled  him  with  the  fascination  of  the  super- 
natural and  De  Ouincey's  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater,  in  de 
Musset's  translation,  may  well  have  contributed.  But  who  in  this  age. 


*  Lelio  was  intended  to  follow  the  Symphony.  The  "composer  of  music"  speaks,  in  front  of 
the  stage,  addressing  "friends,"  "pupils,"  "brigands,"  and  "spectres"  behind  it.  He  has 
recovered  from  his  opium  dreams  and  speculates  on  music  and  life  in  general,  after  the 
manner  of  Hamlet,  which  play  he  also  discusses. 

t  Berlioz  and  the  Romantic  Century,  1950. 
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so  remote  from  the  literary  aesthetic  of  that  one,  will  attempt  to 
"understand"  Berlioz  in  the  light  of  all  these  influences,  or  reconcile 
them  with  a  "love  affair"  which  existed  purely  in  his  own  imagination? 
The  motivation  of  the  simplest  music  is  not  to  be  penetrated  —  let 
alone  this  one.  Enough  that  Berlioz  directed  his  rampant  images, 
visual,  musical  or  literary,  into  what  was  not  only  a  symphonic  self- 
revelation,  but  a  well-proportioned,  dramatically  unified  symphony,  a 
revolution  in  the  whole  concept  of  instrumental  music  comparable 
only  to  the  Eroica  itself. 

For  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  symphonic  music  by  the  year 
1830  had  never  departed  from  strictly  classical  proprieties.  The  waltz 
had  never  risen  above  the  ballroom  level.  Beethoven  had  been  dead 
but  a  few  years  and  the  Pastoral  Symphony  and  Leonore  Overtures 
were  still  the  last  word  in  descriptive  music.  Even  opera  with  its  fond- 
ness for  eery  subjects  had  produced  nothing  more  graphic  than  the 
Wolf's  Glen  scene  from  ''Der  Freischutz"  —  musical  cold  shivers  which 
Berlioz  had  heard  at  the  Opera  and  absorbed  with  every  fibre  in  his 
being.  Wagner  was  still  an  unknown  student  of  seventeen  with  all  of 
his  achievement  still  ahead  of  him.  Liszt  was  not  to  invent  the  "sym- 
phonic poem"  for  nearly  twenty  years.  That  composer's  cackling 
Mephistopheles,  various  paraphrases  of  the  Dies  Irae,  Till  on  the 
scaffold  —  these  and  a  dozen  other  colorful  high  spots  in  music  are 
direct  descendants  of  the  Fantastique. 


The  "Estelle"  melody  is  the  subject  of  the  introduction  (played 
after  the  opening  chord,  by  the  muted  strings).  The  melody  proper, 
the  idee  fixe,  which  opens  the  main  body  of  the  movement  and  which 
is  to  recur,  transformed,  in  each  succeeding  movement,  contains  the 
"Estelle"  phrase  from  its  sixteenth  bar,  in  mounting  sequences  of  the 
lover's  sighs: 


#    I   P    P   I  P 
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The  first  movement,  like  the  slow  movement,  which  makes  full  use  of 
the  idee  fixe,  is  characterized  by  its  ample,  long-lined  melody,  never  in 
the  least  obscured,  but  rather  set  off  in  high  relief  by  the  harmonic 
color,  the  elaborate  but  exciting  effect  of  the  swift,  running  passages 
in  the  accompaniment.  Even  the  rhapsodic  interjections  accentuate  and 
dramatize  the  melodic  voice  of  the  "artist"  declaring  his  passion.  For 
all  its  freedom,  there  is  a  clear  exposition  with  a  second  theme  in  the 
dominant,  followed  by  a  repeat  sign,  a  development  (unorthodox  and 
richly  resourceful),  a  return  to  the  original  form  of  the  theme  with  the 
added  voice  of  the  solo  oboe  (the  happy  inspiration  of  a  re-working, 
praised  by  Schumann)  and  a  pianissimo  coda,  "religiosamente." 

In  the  same  line  of  thought,  the  "ball  scene"  is  the  waltz-scherzo.  Its 
main  theme,  which  is  introduced  simply  by  the  violins  after  a  sweep- 
ing introduction  of  harp  chords  and  string  tremolos,  is  sinuous  and 
swaying  in  a  way  which  must  have  revealed  to  audiences  of  1830  new 
possibilities  in  the  ''valse"  then  still  constrained  by  the  stilted,  hopping 
rotations  of  the  German  dance.  But  presently  the  idee  fixe  (sounding 
quite  natural  in  the  triple  rhythm)  is  introduced  by  the  flute  and 
oboe.  The  waltz  theme  proper  returns  to  complete  the  movement. 
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except  for  a  pianissimo  interruption  by  the  persistent  motive  (clarinet 
and  horn)  before  the  close. 

The  Scene  au  Champs  opens  with  a  gentle  duet  between  the  English 
horn  and  the  oboe  "in  the  distance,"  as  of  one  shepherd  answering 
another.  At  the  close  of  the  movement,  the  voice  of  the  English  horn 
returns,  but  the  melancholy  pipings  have  no  response  save  the  soft 
rumbling  of  distant  thunder,  as  in  the  last  remnants  of  a  dying  storm. 
This  bucolic  prelude  and  postlude  have  no  relation  to  the  main  body 
of  the  movement  by  notation,  musical  precedent,  or  any  plausible 
"program."  Yet  any  sensitive  musician  submits  willingly  to  the  spell 
of  what  is  probably  the  most  intense  and  highly  imaginative  move- 
ment of  the  symphony,  where  the  idee  fixe,  by  now  pretty  thoroughly 
worked,  appears  in  the  fresh  and  entrancing  guise  of  a  sort  of  roman- 
tic   exaltation. 

The  march  to  the  gallows  rolls  inexorably  with  resolute  and  un- 
relaxing  rhythm  to  its  thundering  close,  just  before  which  the  clarinet 
fills  a  sudden  silence  with  a  tender  reminiscence  of  the  idee  fixe,  heard 
only  this  once,  until  it  is  cut  short  with  a  mighty  chord.  This  ironclad 
movement  is  in  complete  and  violent  contrast  with  all  that  has  gone 
before.  But  the  finale,  the  Songe  d'une  Nuit  de  Sabbat,  is  fearsome 
in  another  way  —  its  many  weird  effects,  then  undreamt  of  in  a  sym- 
phony, must  have  been  more  than  startling  in  the  correct  and  musty 
concert  world  of  its  day.  Only  Berlioz  could  have  summoned  such 
new  colors  from  the  depths  and  heights  of  the  orchestra.  The  first 
allegro  again  softly  brings  in  the  ubiquitous  theme,  but  now  its  grace 
and  ardor  is  gone,  and  presently  the  violins  defile  it  with  sharp  accents 
and  sardonic,  mocking  trills.  The  E-flat  clarinet  squeals  it  out  and  the 
whole  orchestra  becomes  vertiginous  with  it.  Then  come  the  tolling 
bells  and  the  chant  of  death.  The  theme  which  rocks  along  in  a  6-8 
rhythm,  foreshadowing  a  certain  apprentice  sorcerer,  becomes  the 
subject  of  a  double  fugue  in  the  final  section,  entitled  "Ronde  du 
Sabbat/'  where  it  is  ingeniously  combined  with  the  Dies  Irae. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR,  NO.    102 
(No.  9  OF  THE  London  Series) 

By  Joseph  Haydn 
Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


This  was  the  only  symphony  on  the  first  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony- 
Orchestra,  on  October  22,  1881.  This  program  was  repeated  on  the  Orchestra's 
Fiftieth  Anniversary,  October  10,  1930,  when  Sir  George  Henschel  returned  ta 
repeat  his  original  program. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings. 

THIS  symphony  is  one  of  the  six  which  Haydn  composed  for  his 
second  visit  to  London  in  1794  and  1795  —  he  composed  twelve  in 
all  for  performance  by  the  orchestra  of  Salomon  in  the  British  capital. 
The  symphony  was  written,  according  to  C.  F.  Pohl,  Haydn's  biog- 
rapher, in  1795,  and  must  accordingly  have  been  performed  in  that 
year.  Haydn  was  required  by  the  terms  of  his  agreement  with  Salomon 
to  write  a  new  work  for  each  of  the  weekly  concerts  in  the  subscription 
series  which  that  impresario  arranged,  and  the  composer  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  He  stipulated  (hearing,  perhaps,  that  the  British  public 
had  late-coming  habits)  that  the  new  piece  should  be  played  always 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of  the  program.  When  each 
particular  symphony  was  played  it  is  usually  impossible  to  tell,  for 
the  programs  simply  state:  "New  Grand  Overture  (Symphony) ," 
or  "Grand  Overture  (Symphony)  mss."*  There  is  every  evidence  that 
England  took  the  twelve  symphonies  to  its  heart.  The  concerts  were 
crowded,  and  another  management  had  only  to  announce  a  work  o£ 
Haydn  to  be  sure  of  an  audience.  The  Morning  Chronicle  probably 
voiced  the  general  opinion  when  it  praised  the  "agitating  modula- 
tions" of  the  symphonies,  and  the  "larmoyant  passages"  in  their  slow 
movements.  Everyone  was  charmed  by  Haydn's  grace  and  humor, 
and  the  arias  and  choruses  of  Handel  were  momentarily  overlooked 
in  the  interest  of  those  unaccustomed  forms  to  which  Haydn  had 
given  such  abundant  life  —  the  symphony  and  the  string  quartet. 
The  second  of  the  London  symphonies  (in  D  major) ,  and  the  "Sur- 
prise" Symphony  were  singled  out  for  special  favor,  and  often  re- 
peated. Also  of  the  Salomon  series  were  the  so-called  "Clock,"  "Drum^ 
Roll,"  and  "Military"  symphonies. 

As  elsewhere  among  his  final  symphonies,  Haydn  here  dispenses 
with  the  ceremonious  portal  of  a  broad  coup  d'archet.  A  soft  chord: 

*  It    was    not    until    1817    that    the    programs    of    the    London    Philharmonic    Society    identified 
symphonies  by  number  or  key. 
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suffices  to  introduce  the  tender  largo,  with  its  gentle  syncopated  pul- 
sations. The  sprightly  allegro  vivace  takes  sudden  possession  of  the 
movement.  Speaking  of  its  formal  mastery,  Professor  Tovey  puts  him- 
self on  record  as  setting  this  work  together  with  the  Symphony  in 
D  major  (No.  104)  and  the  String  Quartet  in  F,  Op.  77,  No.  2,  as 
Haydn's  "three  greatest  instrumental  works."  He  points  out  at 
length  Haydn's  success  in  obtaining  that  symmetry  expected  of  a 
symphony  in  the  eighteenth  century,  while  avoiding  the  rather  bar- 
Ten  means  of  an  almost  identical  recapitulation,  to  balance  the 
exposition.  "What  the  orthodox  textbooks  assume  to  be  Haydn's 
recapitulation  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  true  Beethoven  coda  of 
the  ripest  kind.  Where  then  does  the  symmetry  come  in?  It  comes  in 
at  the  end  of  the  exposition,  which  Haydn  always  rounds  off  very 
neatly  in  a  phrase  quietly  reproduced  at  the  end  of  the  movement, 
just  where  it  is  the  last  thing  you  would  expect.  .  .  .  The  only  way 
to  get  the  benefit  of  Haydn's  or  any  great  composer's  sense  of  form  is 
to  listen  naively  to  the  music,  with  expectation  directed  mainly  to  its 
sense  of  movement.  Nothing  in  Haydn  is  difficult  to  follow,  but  almost 
everything  is  unexpected  if  you  listen  closely,  and  without  preconcep- 
tions." Haydn,  the  subtle  vagrant  in  modulation,  here  plies  his  skill 
to  the  utmost.  Near  the  end  of  the  exposition  he  drops  his  ingratiating 
ways  to  establish  his  new  keys  with  sudden  loud  chords.  They  have  a 
boldness  foretelling  Beethoven,  but  none  of  the  provocative  challenge 
•of  the  master  to  come. 

The  Adagio  is  in  effect  the  development  of  a  single  theme.  There  is 
no  middle  section,  no  arbitrary  sequence  of  variation  patterns,  no 
break  in  the  general  rhythmic  scheme  of  triple  time  with  a  constant 
accompanying  figuration  of  sixteenth  notes;  no  marked  variety  in  the 
instrumentation,  wherein  the  first  violins,  doubled  by  a  single  flute, 
usually  carry  the  melody.  The  charm  of  the  music  lies  in  its  delicacy 
and  variety  of  detail,  in  which  the  device  of  a  duple  against  a  triple 
rhythm  is  much  used.  It  is  a  single  melodic  unfolding  of  infinite  re- 
source, a  mood  so  enkindled  that  it  need  never  lapse  into  formula. 
This  Adagio  must  have  been  a  favorite  with  Haydn,  for  it  also  appears 
in  a  Piano  Trio,  where  the  key  is  F-sharp,  a  half  tone  higher  than  in 
the  symphony.  The  Trio  was  dedicated  to  Haydn's  very  special  friend 
Mrs.  Schroeter,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Pohl,  fondly  cherished  this 
piece. 

The  Minuet,  together  with  its  trio,  re-establishes  the  tonic  key.  In 
the  second  part,  the  humor  which  sparkled  in  the  opening  movement 
reasserts  itself  in  triple  bass  chords. 

The  Finale,  like  most  finales  o£  Haydn  when  invention  was  fully 
unloosed,  is  indescribable.  W.  H.  Hadow,  in  his  study  of  Haydn  as  a 
"Croation  composer,"  detects  in  the  opening  theme  a  march  tune  com- 
monly played  in  Turopol  at  rustic  weddings.  (The  melodic  first  phrase 
of  the  largo  which  introduces  the  symphony  Mr.  Hadow  finds  similar 
to  a  Slavonic  folk  ballad:  "Na  placi  sem  stal.") 

[copyrighted] 
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ENTR'ACTE 

MUSICAL  ENVIRONMENTS 

By  Ernest  Newman 

The  Sunday    Times,  London,  July    lo,    1955 


I 


N  the  autumn  o£  1954  Dr.  Vaughan  Williams,  as  visiting  professor,. 

gave  four  lectures  in  Cornell  University.  The  substance  of  these,, 
together  with  a  further  lecture  given  at  Yale  in  December,  is  now 
available  in  this  country  in  a  small  volume  entitled  The  Making  of 
Music  *  The  informal  talks  make  pleasant  and  profitable  reading;  if  it- 
be  objected  that  Dr.  Vaughan  Williams  raises  more  problems  than  he 
quite  solves,  the  answer  is  that  final  solutions  would  in  any  case  be  out 
of  the  question  in  a  little  volume  of  no  more  than  sixty-one  pages. 

His  personal  likings  and  dis-likings  are  always  interesting.  For  him 
Bach  is  the  greatest  of  all  composers,  and  Sibelius  the  most  original  of 
the  present  time.  Bach  is  "the  great  example  of  the  right  man,  at  the 
right  time,  in  the  right  place."  That  happy  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances none  will  dispute,  and  Bach  was  indeed  fortunate  in  being 
just  what  he  was,  alive  just  then,  just  there,  content  to  work  within 
the  temporal,  geographical  and  musical  bounds  assigned  him  by  fate. 
A  few  other  composers  have  perhaps  been  almost  equally  lucky  in  this^ 
respect  —  Vivaldi,  for  example,  Mozart  and  Johann  Strauss,  to  name 
only  three. 

Others,  again,  and  some  of  them  the  most  outstanding  in  the  history 
of  music,  had  the  ill-luck  to  be  born  out  of  due  time  or  due  place  and 
so  never  realized  all  their  native  potentialities:  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples are  perhaps  Monteverdi  and  Victoria.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
have  been  composers,  of  whom  Beethoven  and  Wagner  are  the  supreme 
examples,  who  did  not  accommodate  themselves  to  their  environment 
but  created  their  own. 

The  Bach  case  is  unique  in  that  here  was  a  genius  of  the  first 
order  who,  partly  from  necessity  but  also  from  choice,  "stayed  put"^ 
in  the  one  social  and  cultural  and  musical  environment  his  whole  life 
long.  We  get  quite  a  wrong  impression  of  the  Leipzig  of  Bach's  day 
if  we  see  it  from  his  angle.  The  young  Goethe  described  it  as  a  "little 
Paris"  —  an  impression  one  would  never  have  derived  of  it  from  a 
study  of  Bach's  daily  round  at  St.  Thomas's.  His  Leipzig  was  less  an 
actuality  than  a  residuum  left  in  him  by  the  play  of  his  own  beliefs 
and  temperament  on  a  fund  of  not  only  German  baroque  musical 
tradition  but  also  German  baroque  poetry  and  prose. 


*  Cornell  University   Press,   Ithaca ;   London,    Geoffrey   Cumberlege.    Oxford   University   Press, 
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But  we  must  be  careful  in  our  use  of  the  term  "environment"  where 
musicians  are  concerned.  A  static  figure  in  a  static  environment,  as 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Bach,  was  hardly  possible  after  his  epoch. 
To  realize  this  we  have  only  to  study  the  curious  hypothetical  case  of 
Schubert.  He  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  in  November,  1828,  some 
eighteen  months  after  the  death  of  Beethoven.  But  suppose  he  had 
managed  to  live  to  the  age  of  seventy-five  or  so  —  a  feat  easily  per- 
formed by  quite  a  number  of  people?  What  changes  he  would  have 
seen  in  music,  changes  going  to  the  very  roots  of  the  art! 

Within  a  few  months  after  Beethoven's  death  he  could  have  ab- 
sorbed himself  in  the  wholly  new  world  of  that  master's  last  quartets. 
At  the  age  of  fifty-two  he  could  have  seen  Chopin  into  the  grave;  at 
fifty-nine,  Schumann.  At  about  sixty-three  he  could  have  been  studying 
the  score  of  Tristan,  and  within  the  next  decade  most  of  the  Ring. 
He  could  have  seen  the  emergence  of  the  young  Brahms  as  a  new 
force  in  German  music,  and  have  heard  Rigoletto,  II  Trovatore  and 
La  Traviata  by  the  time  he  was  fifty-six.  He  would  have  been  only 
sixty-seven  when  Meyerbeer's  career  ended,  only  seventy-two  when 
Berlioz  died.  He  could  have  heard  Gounod's  Faust  at  sixty-two, 
Orphee  aux  Enfers  at  sixty-one  and  La  Belle  Helene  at  sixty-seven. 

Here,  within  the  possible  space  of  one  man's  life,  was  a  musical 
environment  and  climate  that  changed  with  a  vengeance!  How  would 
Schubert's  fine-fibred  genius  have  reacted  to  all  these  new  develop- 
ments? Would  it  have  finally  been  better  or  worse  for  him  as  a  com- 
poser to  have  lived  in  an  epoch  of  such  constant  musical  change  than 
to  have  spent  his  whole  life  in  an  environment  as  static  as  Bach's? 


BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT     BULLETINS 

CONTAINING:  Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  JOHN  N.  BURK 
on  all  works  performed  during  the  season. 

"e^  ^Musical  education  in  One  Voltime^' 
""Boston's  Remarkable  "Book  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence   Oilman   in   the  N.   Y.   Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

^Address:  SYMPHONY  HALL       •       BOSTON,  MASS. 
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DAPHNIS  ET  CHLOE  -  Ballet  in  One  Act  -  Orchestral 

Fragments 

Second  Series:    "Daybreak,"   "Pantomime,"   "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  Daphnis  et  Chloe  was  completed  in  1911*,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conduct- 
ing. Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.  Karl  Muck  conducting) . 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and 
English  horn,  2  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-flat  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
2  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets,  celesta,  glockenspiel,  2  harps 
and  strings.  A  wordless  mixed  chorus  is  written  in  the  score,  but  is  optional  and 
can  be  replaced  by  instruments. 

IN  HIS  autobiographical  sketch  of  1928,  Ravel  described  his  Daphnis 
et  Chloe  as  "a  choreographic  symphony  in  three  parts,  commis- 
sioned from  me  by  the  director  of  the  company  of  the  Ballet  Russe: 
M.  Serge  de  Diaghileff.  The  plot  was  by  Michel  Fokine,  at  that  time 
choreographer  of  the  celebrated  troupe.  My  intention  in  writing  it  was 
to  compose  a  vast  musical  fresco,  less  scrupulous  as  to  archaism  than 
faithful  to  the  Greece  of  my  dreams,  which  inclined  readily  enough 
to  what  French  artists  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  have  imagined 
and  depicted. 

"The  work  is  constructed  symphonically  according  to  a  strict  tonal 
plan  by  the  method  of  a  few  motifs,  the  development  of  which  achieves 
a  symphonic  homogeneity  of  style. 

"Sketched  in  1907,  Daphnis  was  several  times  subjected  to  revision 
—  notably  the  finale." 

There  were  late  revisions.  If  Ravel's  date  of  1907!  is  indeed  correct, 
''Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  five  years  in  the  making  and  must  indeed 
have  many  times  been  "remis  sur  le  metier,"  as  Ravel  expressed  it, 
before  the  perfectionist  was  sufficiently  content  with  his  handiwork 
to  release  it  for  dancing  and  for  printing. 

•  This  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  who  was  a  dancer  in  the  Ballet  Russe  at  that  time  and 
who  states  that  Daphnis  et  Chloe  was  not  put  on  in  1911,  "because  Ravel  was  not  yet 
ready.  At  last,  in  1912  he  sent  the  orchestral  score  to  Diaghileff,"  —  "La  Revue  Musicale," 
December,  1938. 

t  The  date  is  surprising.  Diaghileff's  Ballet  had  its  first  Paris  season  in  1909 ;  1909,  and 
sometimes  1910,  are  given  as  that  in  which  Ravel  began  "Daphnis  et  Chloe."  Roland-Manuel 
thinks  that  Ravel  made  a  "mistake  of  two  years"  in  naming  1907,  which  again  is  surprising, 
since  Roland-Manuel  originally  wrote  the  autobiographical  sketch  at  Ravel's  dictation.  In 
1907  Diaghileff  was  in  Paris  and  probably  had  met  Ravel,  but  there  was  no  plan  as  yet  for 
a  ballet  season  in  Paris.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Ravel's  first  sketches  for  "Daphnis  et 
Chloe"  were  purely  symphonic  in  intent,  a  fact  he  might  not  have  been  quick  to  admit  after 
the  vicissitudes   of   the   piece   in   the  theatre. 


Diaghileff,  deflecting  the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day 
(Stravinsky,  Strauss,  Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite 
make  ballet  composers  out  of  them,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Ravel.  Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  danced  the  title  parts  in  the  original 
production.  The  scenario  was  by  Fokine;  the  designer  of  scenery 
and  costumes  was  Leon  Bakst.  An  indifferent  success  was  reported, 
attributable  in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension  between 
Fokine  and  Diaghileff.  There  was  considerable  dissension  within 
the  Ballet  Russe  at  the  time.  Disagreement  seems  to  have  centered 
on  the  problem  of  a  danced  presentation  of  subjects  from  Ancient 
Greece.  Nijinsky,  even  while  miming  the  character  of  Daphnis,  was 
executing,  according  to  novel  ideas  of  his  own,  "L'Apres-Midi  d'un 
Faune."  It  can  be  well  imagined  that,  in  the  presentation  of 
''Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Nijinsky  and  Fokine  found  it  hard  to  work 
together.  One  can  further  surmise,  from  Ravel's  later  allusion  to 
"the  Greece  of  his  dreams,"  a  "late  eighteenth  century"  Greece 
would  not  have  contributed  toward  single-mindedness  in  the  re- 
hearsals of  "Daphnis."  Those  rehearsals  were  many  and  extended 
to  the  very  morning  of  the  first  performance.  They  took  place, 
according  to  Serge  Lifar,  "under  a  storm  cloud.  The  corps  de  ballet 
ran  afoul  of  the  5-4  rhythm  in  the  finale,  and  counted  it  out  by 
repeating  the  syllables  *Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff,'  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff,'  "  When 
the  season  ended,  there  duly  followed  the  break  between  Fokine  and 
Diaghileff.  As  for  the  music  itself,  it  has  found  fitful  usefulness  in  the 
theatre,  but  enjoys  a  lusty  survival  in  the  concert  hall. 

The  story  comes  from  a  document  of  ancient  Greece,  and  is  at- 
tributed to  a  sophist,  Longus,  who  lived  in  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury A.D.  It  is  the  oldest  of  countless  tales  of  the  love,  tribulation  and 
final  union  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess.  The  first  version  of 
Daphnis  and  Chloe  to  appear  in  print  was  a  French  translation  by 
Amyot,  which  was  printed  in  1559.  The  first  English  translation  was> 
made  by  Angell  Dave,  printed  in  1587.  A  translation  by  George  Thorn- 
ley  (1657)  ^s  ^^  current  print.  Thornley  in  a  preface  "to  the  criticall 
reader,"  commends  the  author  as  "a  most  sweet  and  pleasant  writer/" 
and  calls  the  tale  "a  Perpetual  Oblation  to  Love;  An  Everlasting  Ana- 
thema, Sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  Nymphs;  and,  A  Delightful  Possession 

even  for  all." 

[copyrighted] 
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RCA    VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  tinder  the  leadership  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Berlioz  "Fantastic  Symphony" 

Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"   (complete) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  (complete) 
Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2   (RUBINSTEIN) 

Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1   (MENUHIN) 
Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No.  2   (BRAILOWSKY) 
Handel  "Water  Music"  Suite  (arr.  Harty) 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  104 
Honegger  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Lalo  Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Menotti  Violin  Concerto   (SPIVAKOVSKY) 
Mozart  Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"    (complete) 

"La  Valse" 

"Pavane  for  a  Dead  Princess" 

"Rapsodie  Espagnole" 
Roussel  "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 
Saint-Saens  Overture  to  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4   (BRAILOWSKY) 
Schu'bert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Overture  to  "Genoveva" 

Symphony  No.  1 
Strauss  "Don  Quixote"   (Soloist,  PIATIGORSKY) 
Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto   (MILSTEIN) 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
SERGE  KOUSSBVITZKY 

Bach  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  Mozart    "Eine    kleine    Nachtmusik" ; 

6 ;  Suites  Nos.  1,  4  Serenade  No.  10,  for  Woodwinds ; 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  9  Symphonies  Nos.  36,  "Linz" ;  39 

Berlioz  "Harold  in  Italy"  Prokofieff  "Classical"  Svmphony ;  "Lt. 

(PRIMROSE)  Kije"   Suite;   "Romeo  and  Juliet," 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3  ;  Violin  Con-  Suite    No.    2 ;     Symphonv    No.    5 ; 

certo   (HEIFETZ)  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (HEIFETZ) 

Copland  "A  Lincoln  Portrait" ;   "Ap-  Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead" 

palachian  Spring" ;  "El  Salon  Mex-  jiavel   "Bolero" ;    "Ma    Mdre    L'Oye" 

ico"  Suite 

^anson  Symphony  No.  3  Schuhert  Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Un- 

Harris  Symphony  No.  3  finished" 

jffawdin  Symphonies  Nos.  92,  "Oxford    ;  o-t.  7-       o        v     •       at  «    o    er 

q1    "Qrii^rfr-ico"  Si^cUus  Symphouies  Nos.  2,  5 

vt,      ourijribe  ^                 —^    4^_.        —        ,, 

Khatchaturian  Piano  Concerto  i^trauss,  K.     uon  Juan 

(KAPELL)  Tchaikovsky    Serenade    in    C;    Sym- 
Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  phonies  Nos.  4,   5 

ian"  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  PIERRE  MONTEUX 
Tji^zt  "Les  Preludes" 

Mozart  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,  18   (LILI  KRAUS) 
ScriaUn  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 
Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  6,  "Path^tique" 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky  "L'Histoire  du  Soldat" ;  Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  Long  Play    (33^   r.p.m.)    and   (in 
some  cases)  45  r.p.m. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


MONDAY  EVENING,  November  14,  at  8   o'clock 


Mozart Masonic  Funeral  Music,  K.  477 

MiLHAUD Symphony  No.  6 

I.  Calme  et  tendre 

II.  Tumultueux 

III.  Lent  et  doux 

IV.  Joyeux  et  robuste 

(Composed  for  the  y^th  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 
Ravel Introduction  and  Allegro  for  Harp  and  Orchestra 

INTERMISSION 


Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor.  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto;  Moderate  con  anima  in  movimento  di  Valse 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo:  Pizzicato  ostinato;  Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


SOLOIST 

BERNARD  ZIGHERA 


Performances  in  Boston  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week 
on  Monday  evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 

BALDWIN  piano  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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MUSICAL  BOSTON  75  YEARS  AGO 


THE  repetition  by  Charles  Munch  on  the  first  Boston  program  of 
Haydn's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  102  from  Mr.  Henschel's  initial 
program  of  October  22,  1881,  invites  a  glance  at  the  Boston  papers  of 
that  time  and  their  reception  of  the  then  new  orchestra.  There  was  very 
little  musical  news.  President  Garfield  had  succumbed  to  the  bullets  of 
an  assassin  just  a  month  before  (September  21),  but  there  was  only 
passing  mention  of  his  successor,  Chester  Alan  Arthur.  The  newspaper 
headlines  were  given  to  what  the  Evening  Transcript  called  "the 
muddle  in  Ireland."  On  October  9,  Parnell,  facing  Gladstone  as  cham- 
pion of  the  tenant  farmers  against  the  landlords,  had  called  the  Prime 
Minister  "a  masquerading  knight-errant,"  and  was  called  in  retort  a 
"leader  of  rapine."  For  the  moment  Parnell  was  in  jail.  Fanny  Daven- 
port was  playing  Camille  at  the  Globe  Theatre;  Rossi,  Othello  at  the 
Boston  Museum,  and  Joseph  Jefferson  was  announced  for  Rip  Van 
Winkle. 

Any  musical  paragraphs  were  incidental.  From  time  to  time  there 
were  performances  by  the  so-called  Philharmonic  Society,  under  Dr. 
Louis  Maas:  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  Orchestra,  under 
Carl  Zerrahn;  or  the  Conservatory  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
same  conductor,  which  was  then  advertising  five  concerts  through  the 
season  at  $1  or  $1.50  for  the  series,  boasting  "a  large  and  splendid 
orchestra  of  picked  musicians  —  fine  solo  talents."  This  orchestra,  how- 
ever splendid,  disappeared  with  its  fellows  when  the  intentions  of  the 
new  benefactor  came  to  be  felt. 

When  Henry  Lee  Higginson  announced  that  he  had  brought  to- 
gether an  orchestra,  most  people  probably  did  not  look  upon  the 
venture  as  more  than  another  coming  together  of  players  for  an  occa- 
sional evening  of  music  making.  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Higginson's 
degree  of  purpose  and  pertinacity  probably  did  realize  that  an  orches- 
tra brought  and  held  together  by  him,  under  an  imported  conductor 
for  regular  weekly  concerts,  might  well  justify  the  claim  implied  in 
its  title:  "The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra." 

An  item  in  the  Morning  Journal  of  Saturday,  October  22,  shows 
that  at  least  the  more  musical  citizens  of  Boston  appreciated  that  Mr. 
Higginson  was  a  man  to  be  counted  upon  for  real  results.  A  story  in 
its  columns  reports  a  banquet  given  the  night  before  at  Revere  House 
(a  hostelry  on  Bowdoin  Square,  now  long  since  vanished)  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  70th  birthday  of  Franz  Liszt,  then  still  living.  The  150 
guests,  including  the  musical  cognoscenti  of  Boston,  had  advanced 
the  feast  a  day  "so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  symphony  concert 
announced  for  tonight."  The  speaking  no  doubt  continued  far  into 
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the  night,  while  those  who  had  met  Liszt  or  studied  with  him  boasted 
of  their  experiences.  But  they  were  obviously  well  aware  that  the 
concert  announced  for  the  night  following  at  the  Music  Hall  by  Mr. 
Higginson's  newly  gathered  orchestra  under  its  conductor  from  Eng- 
land, Georg  Henschel,  would  be  an  event  not  to  miss. 

The  concert  was  duly  reported  in  the  papers  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing. An  editorial  in  the  Boston  Transcript  noted  that  the  attendance 
practically  filled  the  capacity  of  the  Music  Hall,  although  there  was 
a  little  "thinning  out"  near  the  organ.  "Upon  examining  the  audience 
closely,  one  found  that  almost  everybody  whom  the  earnest  music 
lover  could  wish  to  be  there  was  actually  there.  It  was  an  'oratorio' 
audience;  anyone  familiar  with  the  concerts  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  will  know  what  that  means."  The  writer  went  on  to  remark 
that  "the  playing  was  as  fine  as  we  have  ever  heard  in  this  city.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Henschel's  command  of  his  men  is  absolute  and  electric;  more 
than  this,  he  not  only  governs  his  orchestra  with  a  very  firm  hand,  he 
not  only  makes  them  do  just  what  he  pleases,  but  (what  is  quite  as 
important)  he  makes  the  audience  feel  that  he  does  so."  This  critic 
only  regretted  that  Mr.  Henschel  had  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  his  "momentary  enthusiasm"  to  an  impetuous  interpretation 
of  Haydn,  which  was  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  decent  classical  restraint. 
The  Globe  reported  a  similar  impression:  "If  any  criticism  could  be 
made  of  Mr.  Henschel's  leadership,  it  would  be  on  the  pardonable 
fault  of  that  gentleman's  great  enthusiasm  which  may  at  times  carry 
him  beyond  the  limits  of  careful  calculation  and  cool-headedness." 
This  critic  applauded  the  program  in  that  "there  was  nothing  to  de- 
tract from  the  dignity  and  elevation  which  such  an  occasion  demands." 
The  Transcript  also  complimented  Mr.  Henschel's  good  taste  in  omit- 
ting encores.  A  soloist  at  each  concert  was  then  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards  a  sine  qua  non.  When  the  second  concert  was  reviewed, 
the  Globe  took  exception  to  Beethoven's  First  Symphony:  "It  has  all 
the  weakness  of  imitation  —  Haydn's  form  without  his  spirit."  This 
writer  had  not  yet  caught  Mr.  Henschel's  dire  intentions  in  regard  to 
Beethoven.  He  was  to  perform  all  nine  symphonies  in  order  through 


the  season  and  to  repeat  the  practice  through  the  remaining  two  sea- 
sons of  his  term. 

Reviewing  the  second  concert,  the  Transcript,  which  gave  the  larger 
part  of  a  front-page  column  to  its  review  each  Monday,  noted  that 
Brahms's  Tragic  Overture,  billed  on  the  program  as  "new,"  was  also 
announced  to  be  repeated  in  the  following  week.  The  critic  explained 
that  it  was  impossible  to  give  a  fair  estimate  of  a  new  work  by  Brahms 
on  one  hearing.  He  therefore  postponed  his  comments  until  the  second 
week.  They  turned  out  to  be  entirely  favorable. 

Mr.  Henschel,  and  in  fact  the  Orchestra  itself,  shortly  came  under 
sharp  criticism  in  the  press,  not  only  from  critics,  but  from  anonymous 
writers  of  letters  where  professional  rivalry  may  have  been  involved. 
The  tale  is  entertainingly  told  in  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe's  history  of 
the  Orchestra.  The  rejoinders  were  pointed  and  indignant,  and  need- 
less to  say  soon  prevailed.  j,  ^,  g. 


MASONIC  FUNERAL  MUSIC,  Koechel  No.  477 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,   1756;   died  in  Vienna,  December  5,   1791 


Mozart  composed  his  Maurerische  Trauermusik  on  the  death  of  two  fellow 
Freemasons,  the  Duke  Georg  August  von  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  and  Franz  Count 
Esterhazy  von  Galantha.  It  was  accordingly  played  at  a  memorial  service  for  the 
two  notables  on  November  17,  1785.* 

The  music  was  originally  scored  for  2  violins,  viola,  bass,  2  oboes,  1  clarinet,  3 
basset  horns  and  contra-bassoon,  Mozart  evidently  included  the  parts  for  basset 
horn  to  accommodate  musicians  available  at  the  time,  for  he  later  indicated  two  of 
the  parts  for  French  horns.  The  contra-bassoon  part  is  indicated  as  not  obligatory. 
In  the  present  performances,  1  basset  horn  and  2  French  horns  are  used. 


THE  movement  is  an  adagio  in  common  time.  The  woodwinds  have 
the  burden  of  the  introduction  with  a  melody  in  a  restrained 
mourning  of  C  minor,  more  moving  and  personal,  especially  by  virtue 
of  the  poignant  harmonies,  than  a  formal  ceremonial  might  have 
prompted.  The  woodwinds  are  matched  with  an  ornamental  violin 
figure.  At  the  twenty-fifth  bar,  the  oboes  and  clarinet  (soon  to  be 
joined  by  the  wind  choir)  intone  a  chorale  of  sombre  ritual  suggestion, 
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*The  work  was  listed  by  Mozart  as  composed  "in  the  month  of  July,  1785,"  but  his  two 
brother  Masons  died  on  November  6  and  7  respectively.  Alfred  Einstein  surmises  that 
Mozart,  making  a  later  notation  of  the  score,  "simply  forgot,"  being  much  preoccupied  at 
the  time  with  Figaro. 
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with  accompanying  chords  from  the  lower  strings  and  a  continuing 
vioKn  filigree.  Mozart  must  have  known  Bach's  chorale  preludes;  the 
cantus  firmus  here  serves  as  a  slow  march.  The  melody  of  the  intro- 
ductory part  returns  to  close  this  gentle  slow  movement  pianissimo. 

Otto  Jahn  summed  up  the  work  neatly  when  he  wrote:  "Mozart 
has  composed  nothing  finer  than  this  short  Adagio  in  technical  treat- 
ment, sense  of  color,  earnest  feeling  and  psychological  truth.  It  is  the 
musical  expression  of  that  manly  calm  which  gives  sorrow  its  due, 
and  no  more  than  its  due,  in  the  presence  of  death." 

Mozart,  being  a  fatalist,  never  gave  death  more  than  its  due.  When 
his  mother  died  in  Paris,  he  wrote  to  his  father  from  there  July  9, 
1778:  "After  you  have  first  given  away  to  natural  and  only  too  well 
justified  tears  and  anguish,  you  will  eventually  resign  yourself  to  the 
will  of  God  and  worship  His  unsearchable,  unfathomable  and  all-wise 
providence.  ...  I  have  indeed  suffered  and  wept  —  but  what  did  it 
avail,  so  I  have  tried  to  console  myself,  and  please  do  so  too,  my  dear 
father,  my  dear  sister!  Weep,  weep,  but  take  comfort  at  last.  Remem- 
ber that  almighty  God  willed  it  thus  —  and  how  can  we  rebel  against 
Him?" 

Two  years  after  composing  the  Masonic  Funeral  Music,  Mozart 
again  wrote  his  thoughts  upon  death  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  April  4, 
1787:  "Since  death  (properly  speaking)  is  the  true  end  of  our  life,  I 
have  made  myself  so  acquainted  during  the  last  two  years  with  this, 
our  best  and  truest  friend,  that  its  aspect  has  no  more  terrors  for  me; 
nothing  but  peace  and  solace!  And  I  thank  God  for  enabling  me  to 
discern  in  death  (you  will  understand  me)  the  key  to  our  true 
blessedness.  I  never  lie  down  in  bed  without  remembering  that  per- 
haps, young  as  I  am,  I  may  never  see  another  day;  and  yet  no  one 
who  knows  me  can  say  that  I  go  about  moody  or  gloomy.  For  this 
blessing  I  thank  my  Maker  every  day  and  desire  nothing  more  than  to 
share  it  with  my  fellow  men." 

This  calm  submission  to  his  destiny  and  his  Maker  might  not  have 
pleased  a  priest  of  his  church  at  the  time,  who  would  have  preached, 
not  complete  resignation,  but  repentance  and  fear  of  God.  Mozart, 
like  his  father,  was  a  punctilious  church-going  Catholic,  but,  also  like 
his  father,  he  had  recently  espoused  Freemasonry,  a  free-thinking 
movement,  a  reaction  to  dogma,  which  was  by  no  means  wholly  ap- 
proved by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  Mozart  was  a  simple  and 
whole-hearted  believer.  It  would  never  have  occurred  to  him  to  discuss 
the  nature  of  the  Deity  or  to  analyse  his  faith.  Such  matters  were 
accepted  without  question.  He  was  deeply  drawn  by  the  ideals  of 
Freemasonry,  as  is  amply  proved  by  The  Magic  Flute  or  by  this  Adagio, 
or  by  much  other  music  which  he  wrote  for  his  Lodge. 
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He  must  surely  have  welcomed  a  blood  brotherhood  which  would 
have  put  him  on  an  equal  footing  with  a  Duke  and  a  Count  in  con- 
trast to  his  lowly  standing  as  a  mere  musician  in  the  society  of  his 
time.  Being  a  realist  with  a  sense  of  humour,  he  was  dazzled  neither 
by  the  pomp  of  churchly  office,  as  exemplified  in  his  haughty  employer, 
the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  nor  by  the  mummery  of  the  Masons.  He 
privately  made  fun  of  both,  while  his  acceptance  of  what  they  stood 
for  was  unimpaired. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6 

By  Darius  Milhaud 

Born  in  Aix-en-Provence,  September  4,  1892 


This  symphony  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  for  the  celebration  of  the  75th  anniversary  of 
this  orchestra  and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  It 
was  composed  at  Mills  College  in  Oakland,  California,  in  February  and  March,  1955. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 

2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 

3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  xylophone,  celesta, 
harp  and  strings. 

THE  FIRST  of  the  four  movements  is  in  a  basic  6/4  time.  Its  two 
principal  themes  are  melodic  —  the  first  immediately  set  forth  by 
the  strings  and  the  second  by  a  fuller  orchestra.  The  first  melody  is 
given  to  the  violin  solo  in  preparation  for  a  pianissimo  ending.  The 
"tumultuous"  second  movement,  written  for  the  full  orchestra  and 
lively  in  character,  ends  softly  but  still  offers  contrast  between  the 
first  and  the  slow  movement  which  follows.  This  is  in  the  traditional 
song  form  with  a  middle  section  in  3/4  rhythm  on  a  chromatic  theme 
by  the  high  woodwinds  and  violins.  The  "joyous"  finale  utilizes  the 
full  orchestra  with  a  principal  theme  in  12/8  rhythm,  the  whole  end- 
ing with  a  rapid  fortissimo. 

Mr.  Milhaud,  who  has  composed  an  immense  amount  of  music  in 
every  form,  wrote  five  "symphonies"  of  chamber  proportions  between 
1917  and  1922,  but  did  not  venture  upon  his  First  Symphony  for 
full  orchestra  until  1939.  He  wrote  it  in  Aix-en-Provence  in  November 
and  December  in  the  trying  period  of  the  early  occupation.  The 
occasion  was  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra.  His 
Second  Symphony,  which  like  his  first,  has  been  performed  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  composed  in   1944  by  commission 
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of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation.  The  Third  Symphony  is  a 
choral  work  entitled  Te  Deum  and  was  composed  in  1946.  The 
Fourth  Symphony  was  composed  in  1948  by  commission  of  the  French 
government  to  commemorate  the  looth  anniversary  of  the  1848 
revolution.  Mr.  Milhaud  conducted  the  first  performance  of  his  Fifth 
Symphony  for  the  Radio  Italiano  in  Turin  in  October,  1954.  He  has 
composed  his  Seventh  Symphony,  which  was  introduced  in  the  Inter- 
national Festival  in  Venice  on  September  13  last,  Franz  Andre  con- 
ducting the  Belgian  Radio  Orchestra. 

The  following  music  by  Milhaud  has  been  performed  in  the  Friday 
and  Saturday  concerts: 


1921,  April  22 
1926,  December  17 

1940,  December  20 

1940,  December  20 
1940,  December  20 
1942,  December  4 
1944,  January  28 

1944,  March  24 

1945,  December  28 

1946,  December  20 

1949,  March  11 

1950,  March  3 
»953.  January  2 
i953»  January  2 

1953,  January  2 
i953>  December  25 

1954,  March  23 


Suite  No.  2  from  the  music  to  Claudel's  Protee 

Le  Carnaval  d'Aix,  Fantasy  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  from 
the  Ballet  Salade 

Fantaisie  Pastorale,  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  (Soloist  — 
Stell  Anderson;  conducted  by  the  composer;  first  per- 
formance in  the  United  States) 

Le  Cortege  Funebre    (Conducted  by  the  composer) 

Suite  Provengale  (Conducted  by  the  composer) 

Le  Cortege  Funebre 

Suite  Provengale    (Conducted  by  Vladimir  Golschmann) 

Quatre  Chansons  de  Ronsard  (Soloist  —  Lily  Pons;  Con- 
ducted by  Andre  Kostelanetz) 

Saudades  do  Brazil   (Conducted  by  Richard  Burgin) 

Symphony  No.  2    (First  performance) 

Violoncello  Concerto  No.   1    (Soloist  —  Gregor  Piatigorsky) 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4    (Soloist  —  Zadel  Skolovsky) 

Symphony  No.  1    (Conducted  by  the  composer) 

Introduction  et  Marche  Funebre  (Conducted  by  the  com- 
poser) 

Kentuckiana   (Conducted  by  the  composer) 

Suite  Concertante,  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  (Soloist  — 
Nicole  Henriot;  first  performance  in  America) 

La  Creation  du  Monde 


Mr.  Milhaud  composed  "Pensee  amicale"  for  the  8oth  birthday  of 
Pierre  Monteux,  April  4,  1955.  Charles  Munch  conducted  it  on  that 
day  at  a  Pension  Fund  concert  in  Mr.  Monteux's  honor. 

[copyrighted] 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  ALLEGRO   FOR  HARP 
With  Accompaniment  of  Strings,  Flute  and  Clarinet 

By  Maurice  Ravel 
Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  at  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


Ravel  wrote  this  piece  in  1906  for  Mile.  Micheline  Kahn,  by  whom  it  was  first 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Cercle  Musical  in  Paris  on  February  22,  1907.  The 
dedication  is  to  M.  Albert  Blondel,  the  head  of  the  piano  (and  harp)  firm  of  Erard 
in   Paris. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Longy  Club 
in  Boston,  February  8,  1910,  when  the  harpist  was  Heinrich  Schueker.  It  was  per- 
formed at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  on  December  24,  1931,  when  Mr.  Zighera 
was  the  soloist,  and  again  with  him  on  April  22,  1943. 

THIS  work  is  of  chamber  proportions  and  has  been  performed  as  a 
septet,  but  it  is  closer  to  a  harp  concerto  in  which  the  composer 
finely  exploits  every  possibility  of  the  modern  chromatic  harp,  while 
with  characteristic  subtlety  he  implicates  the  instrument  in  the 
musical  development.  There  is  an  elaborate  cadenza. 

The  short  Introduction  opens  with  a  melody  in  thirds  by  the  flute 
and  clarinet  which  is  later  to  appear  as  a  second  subject  in  the  Allegro 
proper.  The  harp  provides  an  undercurrent  of  arpeggios,  and  when 
the  Allegro  begins  it  sets  forth  the  theme  unaccompanied,  the  other 
instruments  presently  joining.  Scott  Goddard,  who  describes  this  work 
in  Cobbett's  Cyclopedia  of  Chamber  Music,  writes:  "It  is  a  fine  piece 
of  delicate  writing,  worthy  of  a  pupil  of  Faure.  Immediately  before 
the  harp  cadenza  the  two  chief  themes  appear  simultaneously,  com- 
bined with  great  skill  and  ease.  The  vivid  harp  writing  gives  the  work 
a  feeling  of  brightness  and  gayety." 

[copyrighted  J 


BERNARD  ZIGHERA 


BERNARD  Zighera  was  born  in  Paris,  April  1,  1904,  of  a  Roumanian 
father  and  an  Austrian  mother.  At  the  Paris  Conservatory  he  studied 
harp  with  Marcel  Tournier  and  piano  with  Santiago  Riero  and  Isidor 
Philipp.  He  took  the  highest  honors  for  both  instruments.  He  also 
studied  chamber  music  with  Camille  Chevillard  and  Lucien  Capet. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  Orchestra,  appearing 
frequently  as  soloist.  He  came  to  this  country  to  join  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  harpist  in  1926.  Mr.  Zighera  has  also  often 
appeared  as  piano  soloist.  In  1936  he  founded  the  Zighera  Chamber 
Orchestra,  with  which  for  several  seasons  he  presented  a  notable  series 
of  music  for  chamber  orchestra. 
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:>VMPHONY  IN  F  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  30 
By  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  1877,  was  first  performed  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  Moscow,  February  22,  1878. 

The  orchestration  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
and  strings. 

THE  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.  He  suffered 
a  serious  crisis,   and  survived  it  through  absorption  in  his   art, 
•^^hrough  the  shaping  and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this  symphony  and 
the  two  that  followed  somehow  demand  a  programme.  It  may  be 
worth  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  admitted 
the  implication  of  some  sort  of  programme  in  the  Fourth.  He  volun- 
tarily gave  to  the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  the  three,  beyond  the  mere 
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word  "Paiheiique'*  for  the  last,  realizing,  as  he  himself  pointed  out, 
the  complete  failure  of  words  to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which 
found  its  outlet,  and  its  only  outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a 
fanciful  attempt  at  a  programme  for  the  Fourth,  writing  confidentially 
to  Mme.  von  Meek,  in  answer  to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  same  letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate.  These  para- 
graphs, nevertheless,  are  often  quoted  as   the  official  gospel  ot   the 
symphony,  without  Tchaikovsky's  postscript  of  dismissal.   It  would 
be  a  good  deal  more  just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a  single 
sentence  which  he  wrote  to  Taneiev:  "Of  course  my  symphony  is  pro- 
gramme music,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in 
words;  it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile."  The  pro- 
gramme devolves  upon  the  cyclic  brass  theme  of  "inexorable  fate" 
which  opens  the  work  and  recurs  at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  a  programme  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  has  been  recently 
discovered,  in  which  "fate"  is  found  once  more.  The  word,  to  most 
of  those  who  read  it,  is  probably  a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the  composer  himself. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchaikovsky  worked  out 
this  symphony  he  was  intensely  unhappy  — •  there  was  indeed  a  dread 
shadow  hanging  over  his  life.   He  uses  the  word  significantly  in  a 
letter   to   Mme.   von   Meek,   acquainting  her  with   his   intention   to 
marry  a  chance  admirer  whom  he  scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love 
(the  reason  he  gave  to  his  benefactress  and  confidante  was  that  he 
could  not  honorably  withdraw  from  his  promise).  "We  cannot  escape 
our  fate,"  he  said  in  his  letter,  "and  there  was  something  fatalistic 
about  my  meeting  with  this  girl."  Even  if  this  remark  could  be  con- 
sidered as  something  more  sincere  than  an  attempt  to  put  a  face  upon 
his  strange  actions  before  his  friend,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  un- 
fortunate episode   (which  according  to  recently  published  letters  was 
more  tragic  than  has  been  supposed)  could  have  been  identified  in 
Tchaikovsky's  mind  with  this  ringing  and  triumphant  theme.*  Let 
the  psychologists   try   to   figure  out   the  exact  relation  between   the 
suffering  man  and  his  music  at  this  time.  It  is  surely  a  significant  fact 


*  Some  connection  between  the  symphony  and  Tchaikovsky's  rash  marriage  and  subsequent 
-collapse  is  inescapable,  as  an  outline  of  dates  will  show.  It  was  in  May  of  1877  that  he 
became  engaged  to  Antonina  Ivanovna  Miliukov.  In  that  month,  too,  he  completed  his 
sketches  for  the  symphony.  The  wedding  took  place  on  July  18,  and  on  J\ily  26  Tchaikovsky 
fled  to  Kamenko ;  there  was  a  two  weeks*  farce  of  "conjugal"  life  at  their  house  in  Moscow 
(September  12  to  24),  and  the  distraught  composer  attempted  to  catch  a  fatal  cold  by 
standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the  frigid  waters  of  the  Moskva.  Again  the  composer  made  a 
precipitate  flight,  and  never  saw  his  wife  again.  Barely  surviving  a  nerve  crisis  -which 
"bordered  upon  insanity,"  he  was  taken  by  his  brother,  Anatol,  to  Switzerland  for  a  com- 
plete rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko  in  August,  in  a  condition  which  made  peace  of  mind 
impossible,  he  was  yet  able  to  complete  the  orchestration  of  the  first  movement.  At  Lake 
•Geneva,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  up  his  pen,  the  convalescent  worked  happily  upon 
the    remaining    three    movements. 
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that  this  symphony,  growing  in  the  very  midst  of  his  trouble,  was  a 
saving  refuge  from  it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits  more  than  once.  He 
never  unequivocally  associated  it  with  the  events  of  that  summer,  for 
his  music  was  to  him  a  thing  of  unclouded  delight  always,  and  the 
days  which  gave  it  birth  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  back  (in  a  letter 
to  Mme.  von  Meek  of  January  25,  1878)  "a  strange  dream;  something 
remote,  a  weird  nightmare  in  which  a  man  bearing  my  name,  my 
likeness,  and  my  consciousness  acted  as  one  acts  in  dreams:  in  a  mean- 
ingless, disconnected,  paradoxical  way.  That  was  not  my  sane  self, 
in  possession  of  logical  and  reasonable  will-powers.  Everything  I  then 
did  bore  the  character  of  an  unhealthy  conflict  between  will  and  in- 
telligence, which  is  nothing  less  than  insanity."  It  was  his  music, 
specifically  his  symphony  to  which  he  clung  in  desperation,  that  re- 
stored his  "sane  self." 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his  music  with  his  per- 
sonal troubles  examine  the  facts  of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank, 
deadening  depression,  neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations  as- 
sailed Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress.  He  turned  from 
them  in  horror.  They  are  not  within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical 
Tchaikovsky  are  two  different  people.  The  first  was  mentally  sick, 
pitiably  feeble.  The  second  was  bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing, 
increasingly  masterful,  eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  darkest 
moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged  up  in  his  imagination 
the  outlines  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  —  music  far  surpassing  anything 
he  had  done  in  brilliance  and  exultant  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tchaikovsky's  music  which  more  than  any 
other  is  drenched  with  lamentation,  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony,  he 
wrote  during  comparatively  happy  and  healthful  months,  in  the  com- 
forting sense  of  having  attained  his  fullest  creative  powers.  Tchai- 
kovsky simply  reveled  in  a  poignant  style  of  melody  which  somehow 
fully  expressed  his  nature,  and  was  not  unconnected  with  a  strain  of 
Byronic  melancholy,  highly  fashionable  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  the 
dramatist  could  easily  throw  himself  into  a  luxury  of  woe  in  his 
music  —  the  more  so  when  outwardly  all  was  well  with  him.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  trouble  reared  its  head,  he  found  his  salvation 
from  a  life  that  was  unendurable  by  losing  himself  in  musical  dreams 
ivhere  he  was  no  longer  a  weakling,  but  proud  and  imperious  in  his 
own  domain.  He  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  August  12,  1877,  when, 
shortly  after  his  marriage  and  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown,  he  was 
still  at  work  upon  the  Fourth  Symphony:  "There  are  times  in  life 
when  one  must  fortify  oneself  to  endure  and  create  for  oneself  some 
kind  of  joy,  however  shadowy.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  either  live  with 
people  and  know  that  you  are  condemned  to  every  kind  of  misery, 
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or  escape  somewhere  and  isolate  yourself  from  every  possibility  of 
intercourse,  which,  for  the  most  part,  leads  only  to  pain  and  grief." 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  this  when  the  shadow  of  his  marriage  was  still 
upon  him,  the  longed-for  escape  not  within  his  grasp.  When  he  did 
make  that  escape,  and  found  virtually  complete  isolation  from  his 
world  in  a  villa  at  Clarens,  where  he  could  gaze  across  the  fair  ex- 
panse of  Lake  Geneva,  then  did  he  bring  his  symphony  and  his  opera, 
"Eugene  Oniegen"  to  their  full  flowering  and  conclusion. 

Part  of  this  new  and  safe  world  was  a  companion  who  could  still 
hold  him  in  personal  esteem,  fortify  his  belief  in  himself  as  an  artist, 
receive  with  eager  interest  his  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  scores — 
and  do  these  things  at  a  distance,  where  personal  complications  could 
not  enter.  Madame  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek  could  do  still  more. 
She  made  possible  his  retreat  and  solicitously  provided  for  his  every 
comfort  by  sending  large  and  frequent  cheques.  This  widow  of  means, 
who  had  befriended  the  composer  early  in  the  same  year,  was  romanti- 
cally inclined,  and,  according  to  her  letters  until  recently  withheld, 
would  have  welcomed  the  meeting  which  Tchaikovsky  was  forced 
by  her  unmistakably  affectionate  attitude  carefully  to  forbid.  He  natu- 
rally shrank  from  spoiling  their  successful  and  "safe"  letter  friend- 
ship by  another  possible  entanglement  such  as  he  had  just  escaped. 
On  the  basis  of  a  constant  interchange  of  letters  he  was  able  to  pour 
out  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  symphony  —  "our  symphony," 
he  called  it  —  without  restraint.  He  naturally  identified  his  new  score 
with  his  devoted  friend,  whose  money  and  affectionate  sympathy  had 
made  it  possible. 

Tchaikovsky  went  to  Italy  in  November,  whence  he  wrote  to  his 
unseen  friend  in  elation  about  the  completion  of  the  symphony.  "I 
may  be  making  a  mistake,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  Symphony  is  not  a 
mediocre  work,  but  the  best  I  have  done  so  far.  How  glad  I  am  that 
it  is  ours,  and  that,  hearing  it,  you  will  know  how  much  I  thought 
of  you  with  every  bar."  Mme.  von  Meek  was  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance, given  in  Moscow  by  the  Russian  Musical  Society,  February 
22,  1878.  The  composer,  in  Florence,  awaited  the  telegrams  of  con- 
gratulation from  his  friends. 

The  Symphony  caused  no  particular  stir  in  Moscow  --  the  critics 
passed  it  by,  and  Tchaikovsky's  intimate  friends,  Nicholas  Rubinstein, 
who  conducted  it,  and  Serge  Taneiev,  wrote  him  letters  picking  the 
j  work  to  pieces  with  devastating  candor.  But  Tchaikovsky  was  now 
impregnable  in  his  cheerful  belief  in  his  work.  The  keynote  of  his 
state  of  mind  is  in  this  exuberant  outburst  —  one  of  many  —  to  his 
friend,  from  San  Remo:  "I  am  in  a  rose-colored  mood.  Glad  the  opera 
is  finished,  glad  spring  is  at  hand,  glad  I  am  well  and  free,  glad  to 
feel  sale  from  unpleasant  meetings,  but  happiest  of  all  to  possess  in 


your  friendship,  and  in  my  brother's  affection,  such  sure  props  in  life, 
and  to  be  conscious  that  I  may  eventually  perfect  my  art." 

The  question  of  the  "programme"  for  this  symphony  is  openly  dis- 
cussed by  its  composer  in  letters  at  this  time.  To  Taneiev,  who  had 
protested  against  the  programme  implications  in  the  work,  Tchai- 
kovsky answered   (March  27,  1878),  defending  it: 

"With  all  that  you  say  as  to  my  Symphony  having  a  programme,  I 
am  quite  in  agreement.  But  I  do  not  see  why  this  should  be  a  mistake. 
I  am  far  more  afraid  of  the  contrary;  I  do  not  wish  any  symphonic 
work  to  emanate  from  me  which  has  nothing  to  express,  and  consists 
merely  of  harmonies  and  a  purposeless  design  of  rhythms  and  modula- 
tions. Of  course,  my  Symphony  is  programme  music,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in  words;  it  would  appear 
ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile.  Ought  not  this  to  be  the  case  with 
a  symphony,  which  is  the  most  lyrical  of  all  musical  forms?  Ought  it 
not  to  express  all  those  things  for  which  words  cannot  be  found, 
which  nevertheless  arise  in  the  heart  and  clamor  for  expression?  Be- 
sides, I  must  tell  you  that  in  my  simplicity  I  imagined  the  plan  of 
my  Symphony  to  be  so  obvious  that  everyone  would  understand  its 
meaning,  or  at  least  its  leading  ideas,  without  any  definite  programme. 
Pray  do  not  imagine  I  want  to  swagger  before  you  with  profound 
emotions  and  lofty  ideas.  Throughout  the  work,  I  have  made  no 
effort  to  express  any  new  thought.  In  reality  my  work  is  a  reflection 
of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony;  I  have  not  copied  his  musical  con- 
tents, only  borrowed  the  central  idea.  What  kind  of  a  programme  has 
this  Fifth  Symphony,  do  you  think?  Not  only  has  it  a  programme, 
but  it  is  so  clear  that  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  it  means.  Much  the  same  lies  at  the  root  of  my  Symphony, 
and  if  you  have  failed  to  grasp  it,  it  simply  proves  that  I  am  no  Bee- 
thoven —  on  which  point  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  Let  me  add  that 
there  is  not  a  single  bar  in  this  Fourth  Symphony  of  mine  which  I 
have  not  truly  felt,  and  which  is  not  an  echo  of  my  most  intimate 
spiritual  life." 

[copyrighted] 
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RCA    VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Berlioz  "Fantastic  Symphony" 

Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"   (complete) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  (complete) 
Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2   (RUBINSTEIN) 

Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1   (MENUHIN) 
Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No.  2   (BRAILOWSKY) 
Handel  "Water  Music"  Suite  (arr.  Harty) 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  104 
Honegger  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
halo  Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Menotti  Violin  Concerto   (SPIVAKOVSKY) 
Mozart  Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"   (complete) 

"La  Valse" 

"Pavane  for  a  Dead  Princess" 

"Rapsodie  Espagnole" 
Roussel  "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 
Saint-Saens  Overture  to  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4   (BRAILOWSKY) 
Schul)ert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Overture  to  "Genoveva" 

Symphony  No.  1 
Strauss  "Don  Quixote"   (Soloist,  PIATIGORSKY) 
Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto   (MILSTEIN) 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Bach  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  Mozart    "Eine    kleine    Nachtmusik" ; 

6;  Suites  Nos.  1,  4  Serenade  No.  10,  for  Woodwinds; 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  9  Symphonies  Nos.  36,  "Linz";  39 

Berlioz  "Harold  in  Italy"  Prokopeff  "Classical"  Symphony ;  "Lt. 

(PRIMROSE)  Kije"   Suite;   "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3 ;  Violin  Con-  Suite    No.    2 ;     Symphony    No.    5  ; 

certo   (HEIFETZ)  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (HEIFETZ) 

Copland  "A  Lincoln  Portrait" ;   "Ap-  Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead" 

palachian  Spring";  "El  Salon  Mex-  j^^^^i    ''Bolero";    "Ma    M^re    L'Oye" 

ico"  Suite 

Hanson  Symphony  No.  3  Schubert  Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Un- 

Harn's  Symphony  No.  3  finished" 

Ha^dn  Symphonies  Nos.  92,  "Oxford" ;  .       gy^phonies  Nos.  2,  5 

94,  "Surprise  ^,              „    ,,V.       t  „^»» 

Khatchaturian  Piano  Concerto  Strauss,  R      Don  Juan 

(KAPELL)  Tchaikovsky    Serenade    m    C;    Sym- 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  phonies  Nos.  4,   5 

ian"  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  PIERRE  MONTEUX 

Liszt  "Les  Preludes" 

Mozart  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,  18   (LILI  KRAUS) 

ScriaUn  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 

Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  6,  "Pathetique" 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky  "L'Histoire  du  Soldat" ;  Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 


The  above  recordings  are  available  on  Long  Play    {SSy^   r.p.m.)    and    (in 
some  cases)  45  r.p.m. 
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(Composed  for  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  Boston        > 
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Soloist 
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MOZART 


STRAUSS 


Symphony  in  G  minor  (K.  550) 
I.    Molto  allegro 
II.    Andante 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Allegro  assai 

"Don  Juan,"  Tone  Poem 

(after  Nikolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.    Allegro  non  troppo 
II.    Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 
Sponsored  by  Winthrop  Laboratories  Inc. 

Performances  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week  t 
Monday  evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Netwoi( 
The  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  concerts  a 
broadcast  by  station  WGBH-FM. 
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Notes 


iSIPHONY  IN  G   MINOR    (K.  550) 

I         by  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756; 
died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 

;ymphony  was  composed  in  July,  1788,  in  Vienna.  The  original  orchestration  calls  for  flute,  2  oboes, 
soons,  2  horns  and  strings.  Mozart  subsequently  added  parts  for  2  clarinets,  and  this  version  is 
in  the  present  performances. 

HE  opening  theme  shows  at  once  the  falling  melodic  semi-tone  to  the  dominant 
which  for  generations  seems  to  have  been  the  composers'  convention  for  plaintive 
ess  (in  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  it  reaches  a  sort  of  peak).  The  melodic 
:sing  tends  to  descend,  and  to  move  chromatically.  The  harmonic  scheme  is  also 
matic  and  modulatory.  Conciseness  and  abruptness  are  keynotes  of  the  score.  The 
poser  states  his  themes  directly  without  preamble  or  bridge.  The  first  movement 
|d  be  said  to  foreshadow  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony  in 
it  is  constructed  compactly  upon  a  recurrent  germinal  figure  which  is  a  mere 
val ;  in  this  case,  the  falling  second.  The  second  theme  is  conspicuous  by  a  chromatic 
mt.  The  development,  introduced  by  two  short,  arbitrary  chords  which  establish 
I  emote  key  of  F-sharp  minor,  moves  by  swift  and  sudden,  but  deft,  transitions.  Its 
gth  is  the  strength  of  steel  rather  than  iron,  the  steel  of  a  fencer  who  commands 
ituation  by  an  imperceptible  subtlety,  whose  feints  and  thrusts  the  eye  can  scarcely 
w.  After  pages  of  intensity,  the  music  subsides  softly  to  the  last  chord  of  its  Coda. 

le  Andante  states  its  theme,  as  did  the  first  movement,  in  the  strings,  the  basses 
g  another  chromatic  figuration.  The  affecting  beauty  of  the  working  out  has  been 
,ed  innumerable  times,  Wagner  comparing  the  gently  descending  figures  in  thirty- 
jid  notes  to  "the  tender  murmuring  of  angels'  voices."  Writers  on  Mozart  have 
d  harshness  and  tension  in  the  Minuet  —  all  agree  that  the  Trio,  in  the  major 
ity,  has  no  single  shadow  in  its  gentle  and  luminous  measures.  The  Finale  has  a 
it  and  skipping  first  theme;  a  second  theme  which  shows  once  more  the  plaintive 
natic  descent.  Like  the  first  movement,  the  last  is  compact  with  a  manipulation 
h  draws  the  hearer  swiftly  through  a  long  succession  of  minor  tonalities.  The 
opment  of  the  movement  (which  is  in  sonata  form)  reaches  a  high  point  of  fugal 
weaving,  the  impetus  carrying  to  the  very  end. 

e  form  of  the  G  minor  Symphony  is  as  clear  as  crystal;  about  its  mood  musicians 
been  at  considerable  variance.  When  Professor  Tovey  found  in  it  "the  range  of 
on,"  as  the  artist  Mozart  saw  fit  to  express  passion,  he  was  concurring  with  an 
)rity  of  traditional  opinion.  Against  him  may  be  set,  surprisingly  enough,  the 
on  of  Berlioz,  who,  addicted  as  he  was  to  emotional  interpretations,  found  in  this 
)hony  nothing  more  deep-felt  than  "grace,  delicacy,  melodic  charm  and  fineness 
)rkmanship."  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  for  a  listener  accustomed  to  the  lusher  music 
o  later  centuries  (outpourings  never  dreamt  of  in  Mozart's  philosophy)  to  project 
;lf  into  the  pristine  simplicity  of  the  18th  century  and  respond  adequately  to  what 
n  its  day  taken  as  a  new  precedent  in  pathetic  utterance.  If  one  is  to  move  dis- 


FAMILY    UULiTUK 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FAMILY  DOCTOR 

Address  by 

On  the  Occasion  of  his  Eighty-first  Birthday 
Celebrated  by  the  State  of  Oregon  at  Newberg,  Oregon 
on  Wednesday,  August  10,  1955 

IT  is  indeed  a  great  honor  to  have  been  invited  by  the  Governor  and  Legislatu 
Oregon  to  spend  my  birthday  on  the  scenes  of  my  boyhood. 

Also,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  take  part  in  the  dedication  of  this  cottage.  Its  restorati 
due  to  the  effort  of  my  boyhood  friend  Burt  Brown  Barker  with  the  co-operati( 
Reverend  Levi  Pennington  and  this  community.  Mr.  Barker  has  risen  high  in  the  se      | 
of  this  State  and  the  Nation.  Dr.  Pennington  has  given  this  community  years  of  spii      |. 
leadership.  ' 

This  is  a  time  and  place  of  stimulated  affections  and  recollections.  In  this  co 
and  orchard,  with  its  cherries,  its  apples  and  its  pears,  I  spent  formative  years  o 
boyhood.  Here  I  roamed  the  primitive  forests  with  their  carpets  of  flowers,  their  f 
their  never  forgettable  fragrance.  There  were  no  legal  limits  on  the  fish  you  ( 
catch.  No  warden  demanded  to  see  your  license.  From  those  impressions  on  Oi 
boys  comes  always  the  call  to  return  to  her  again  and  again.  I  have  omitted  any  i 
ence  to  my  boyhood  contacts  with  poison  oak  —  that  is  not  part  of  the  call. 

I  was  brought  here  70  years  ago  to  live  in  the  family  of  my  Uncle  Dr.  Henry 
Minthorn,  a  country  doctor. 

My  first  day  in  Newberg  was  spent  in  making  acquaintance  with  lovable  Aunt  L 
My  Aunt  was  rather  a  stern  person  with  disciplinarian  ideas.  She  had  few  wordj 
they  were  mostly  devoted  to  moral  requirements.  But  she  relaxed  at  moments  wl 
needed  to  go  fishing  or  to  explore  the  woods. 

When  I  arrived  on  the  Oregon  scene  she  was  busy  with  my  girl  cousins  makin 
winter  store  of  pear  butter,  from  pears  which  grew  prolifically  in  this  yard.  I  had 
eaten  a  pear  before  as  my  family  circumstances  in  the  Midwest  did  not  permit 
exotic  luxury.  She  showed  me  how  to  stir  the  kettle  and  indicated  that  I  had  to 
going  without  any  stops.  But  at  the  same  time  she  said,  "Thee  can  eat  all  the  pears 
likes."  I  liked  the  idea,  and  I  liked  it  too  much.  And  then  she  tucked  a  sick,  smal 
into  bed.  I  ceased  to  eat  pears  —  for  a  while. 

One  of  my  chores  was  to  split  the  wood  for  stove-size  current  use.  I  have  had 
opinion  of  split  wood  as  a  household  fuel  ever  since.  But  I  can  still  hear  Aunt  I 
calling  me  from  much  more  desirable  occupations,  "It  is  time  thee  gets  in  the  w( 

My  activities  hereabouts  did  not  make  any  great  transformation  of  human  soi 
But  something  else  does  warrant  the  restoration  and  dedication  of  this  cottage 


Dressed  in  the  plaque  you  have  put  upon  it. 

"This  House  was  the  Home  of 

Dr.  Henry  John  Minthorn, 

a  beloved  physician 

in  this  Community" 

m  honored  to  be  mentioned  on  the  plaque. 

lat  you  have  done  here  is  to  pay  a  tribute  to  all  the  pioneering  country  doctors  of 
Ration.  There  are  thousands  of  cottages  in  this  land  which  should  be  marked  with 
lies  recalling  their  devotion. 

^n  Minthorn  was  one  of  those  devoted  men.  He  was  born  110  years  ago  in  the 
pr  faith.  He  practiced  his  healing  profession  mostly  in  this  State  for  45  years 
lie  lies  buried  in  this  village. 

a  boy  he  witnessed  the  underground  in  the  Midwest,  where  during  the  nights  the 
ers  transported  Negroes  escaping  from  slavery  northward  to  the  freedom  of  Can- 
He  reached  maturity  during  the  Civil  War  and  joined  the  Union  Army  out  of  con- 
)n  in  the  matter  of  human  slavery.  Quaker  pacifism  did  not  extend  into  that  area 
ought.  Returning  from  the  War,  he  graduated  from  the  medical  schools  of  Iowa, 
nnsylvania  and  of  Ohio.  He  was  equipped  with  the  full  medical  skills  of  his  day. 

those  early  days  the  patients  often  could  not  pay  the  doctor,  and  Uncle  John  at 
/als  in  his  life  taught  school  or  did  missions  to  the  Indians  for  the  Government  in 
to  make  ends  meet.  But  even  along  with  these  duties,  he  was  still  the  incarnation 
i  country  doctor. 

;  no  one  think  that  the  country  doctor  of  a  generation  ago  was  not  a  skilled  man. 
3ut  the  amazing  modern  aids  of  diagnosis,  he  was  a  sure  diagnostician  of  the 
r  ills  of  mankind.  Without  antibiotics,  without  vaccines  —  except  for  smallpox  — 
ut  vitamins,  without  the  X-rays  and  fluorescent  photographs  of  your  innards,  the 
i;ry  doctor  did  healing  in  an  amazing  degree.  Hot  towels  and  cold  towels  were 
ituted  for  aspirin  and  codeine.  No  doubt  Mother  Nature  used  more  pain  in  her 
iig  processes.  But  statistics  show  that  a  host  of  his  charges  reached  old  age  safely. 

,t  beyond  his  healing  art,  the  country  doctor  did  far  more.  He  instilled  the  com- 
ty  with  the  common  sense  of  preventive  medicine.  He  brought  sympathy,  spiritual 
,5th  and  courage  to  the  troubled  patients.  He  healed  their  spirit. 

brought  their  babies  into  the  world.  He  piloted  the  youngsters  safely  through 
measles,  chicken  pox  and  mumps  without  the  aids  of  modern  medicine.  His  major 
of  comfort  was  "You  cannot  have  it  twice."  He  gave  counsel  and  courage  to  the 
15  and  helped  them  to  find  a  job. 

was  their  life-long  friend.  He  was  the  confidant  of  the  family  and  he  healed  many 
ply  conflict.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  aff'airs  of  the  community. 

•3  plaque  on  this  cottage  is  a  tribute  to  a  great  profession  which  has  made  much 
;  spiritual  backgrounds  of  the  American  people. 
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Brahms Tragic  Overture,  Op.  81 


Piston Symphony  No.  6 

I.     Fluendo  espressivo 

II.  Leggerissimo  vivace 

III.  Adagio  sereno 

IV.  Allegro  energico 

(Composed  for  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 


INTERMISSION 


Schumann Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61 

I.  Sostenuto  assai;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio  I;  Trio  II 

III.  Adagio  espressivo 

IV.  Allegro  molto  vivace 


Performances  in  Boston  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week 
on  Monday  evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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MUSICAL  BOSTON  75  YEARS  AGO 


THE  repetition  by  Charles  Munch  on  the  first  Boston  program  of 
Haydn's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  102  from  Mr.  Henschel's  initial 
program  of  October  22,  1881,  invites  a  glance  at  the  Boston  papers  of 
that  time  and  their  reception  of  the  then  new  orchestra.  There  was  very 
little  musical  news.  President  Garfield  had  succumbed  to  the  bullets  of 
an  assassin  just  a  month  before  (September  21),  but  there  was  only 
passing  mention  of  his  successor,  Chester  Alan  Arthur.  The  newspaper 
headlines  were  given  to  what  the  Evening  Transcript  called  "the 
muddle  in  Ireland."  On  October  9,  Parnell,  facing  Gladstone  as  cham- 
pion of  the  tenant  farmers  against  the  landlords,  had  called  the  Prime 
Minister  "a  masquerading  knight-errant,"  and  was  called  in  retort  a 
"leader  of  rapine."  For  the  moment  Parnell  was  in  jail.  Fanny  Daven- 
port was  playing  Camille  at  the  Globe  Theatre;  Rossi,  Othello  at  the 
Boston  Museum,  and  Joseph  Jefferson  was  announced  for  Rip  Van 
Winkle. 

Any  musical  paragraphs  were  incidental.  From  time  to  time  there 
were  performances  by  the  so-called  Philharmonic  Society,  under  Dr. 
Louis  Maas;  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  Orchestra,  under 
Carl  Zerrahn;  or  the  Conservatory  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
same  conductor,  which  was  then  advertising  five  concerts  through  the 
season  at  $1  or  $1.50  for  the  series,  boasting  "a  large  and  splendid 
orchestra  of  picked  musicians  —  fine  solo  talents."  This  orchestra,  how- 
ever splendid,  disappeared  with  its  fellows  when  the  intentions  of  the 
new  benefactor  came  to  be  felt. 

When  Henry  Lee  Higginson  announced  that  he  had  brought  to- 
gether an  orchestra,  most  people  probably  did  not  look  upon  the 
venture  as  more  than  another  coming  together  of  players  for  an  occa- 
sional evening  of  music  making.  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Higginson's 
degree  of  purpose  and  pertinacity  probably  did  realize  that  an  orches- 
tra brought  and  held  together  by  him,  under  an  imported  conductor 
for  regular  weekly  concerts,  might  well  justify  the  claim  implied  in 
its  title:  "The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra." 

An  item  in  the  Morning  Journal  of  Saturday,  October  22,  shows 
that  at  least  the  more  musical  citizens  of  Boston  appreciated  that  Mr. 
Higginson  was  a  man  to  be  counted  upon  for  real  results.  A  story  in 
its  columns  reports  a  banquet  given  the  night  before  at  Revere  House 
(a  hostelry  on  Bowdoin  Square,  now  long  since  vanished)  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  70th  birthday  of  Franz  Liszt,  then  still  living.  The  150 
guests,  including  the  musical  cognoscenti  of  Boston,  had  advanced 
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the  feast  a  day  "so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  symphony  concert 
announced  for  tonight."  The  speaking  no  doubt  continued  far  into 
the  night,  while  those  who  had  met  Liszt  or  studied  with  him  boasted 
of  their  experiences.  But  they  were  obviously  well  aware  that  the 
concert  announced  for  the  night  following  at  the  Music  Hall  by  Mr. 
Higginson*s  newly  gathered  orchestra  under  its  conductor  from  Eng- 
land, Georg  Henschel,  would  be  an  event  not  to  miss. 

The  concert  was  duly  reported  in  the  papers  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing. An  editorial  in  the  Boston  Transcript  noted  that  the  attendance 
practically  filled  the  capacity  of  the  Music  Hall,  although  there  was 
a  little  "thinning  out"  near  the  organ.  "Upon  examining  the  audience 
closely,  one  found  that  almost  everybody  whom  the  earnest  music 
lover  could  wish  to  be  there  was  actually  there.  It  was  an  'oratorio' 
audience;  anyone  familiar  with  the  concerts  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  will  know  what  that  means."  The  writer  went  on  to  remark 
that  "the  playing  was  as  fine  as  we  have  ever  heard  in  this  city.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Henschel's  command  of  his  men  is  absolute  and  electric;  more 
than  this,  he  not  only  governs  his  orchestra  with  a  very  firm  hand,  he 
not  only  makes  them  do  just  what  he  pleases,  but  (what  is  quite  as 
important)  he  makes  the  audience  feel  that  he  does  so."  This  critic 
only  regretted  that  Mr.  Henschel  had  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  his  "momentary  enthusiasm"  to  an  impetuous  interpretation 
of  Haydn,  which  was  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  decent  classical  restraint. 
The  Globe  reported  a  similar  impression:  "If  any  criticism  could  be 
made  of  Mr.  Henschel's  leadership,  it  would  be  on  the  pardonable 
fault  of  that  gentleman's  great  enthusiasm  which  may  at  times  carry 
him  beyond  the  limits  of  careful  calculation  and  cool-headedness." 
This  critic  applauded  the  program  in  that  "there  was  nothing  to  de- 
tract from  the  dignity  and  elevation  which  such  an  occasion  demands." 
The  Transcript  also  complimented  Mr.  Henschel's  good  taste  in  omit- 
ting encores.  A  soloist  at  each  concert  was  then  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards  a  sine  qua  non.  When  the  second  concert  was  reviewed, 
the  Globe  took  exception  to  Beethoven's  First  Symphony:  "It  has  all 
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the  weakness  of  imitation  —  Haydn's  form  without  his  spirit."  This 
writer  had  not  yet  caught  Mr.  Henschel's  dire  intentions  in  regard  to 
Beethoven.  He  was  to  perform  all  nine  symphonies  in  order  through 
the  season  and  to  repeat  the  practice  through  the  remaining  two  sea- 
sons of  his  term. 

Reviewing  the  second  concert,  the  Transcript,  which  gave  the  larger 
part  of  a  front-page  column  to  its  review  each  Monday,  noted  that 
Brahms's  Tragic  Overture,  billed  on  the  program  as  "new,"  was  also 
announced  to  be  repeated  in  the  following  week.  The  critic  explained 
that  it  was  impossible  to  give  a  fair  estimate  of  a  new  work  by  Brahms 
on  one  hearing.  He  therefore  postponed  his  comments  until  the  second 
week.  They  turned  out  to  be  entirely  favorable. 

Mr.  Henschel,  and  in  fact  the  Orchestra  itself,  shortly  came  under 
sharp  criticism  in  the  press,  not  only  from  critics,  but  from  anonymous 
writers  of  letters  where  professional  rivalry  may  have  been  involved. 
The  tale  is  entertainingly  told  in  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe's  history  of 
the  Orchestra.  The  rejoinders  were  pointed  and  indignant,  and  need- 
less to  say  soon  prevailed.  j.  n.  b. 


TRAGIC  OVERTURE,  Op.  81 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  Tragische  Ouvertiire,  like  the  Academische  Fest  Ouvertiire,  was  composed 
at  Ischl  in  the  summer  1880.  It  was  first  performed  in  Vienna  by  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  under  Hans  Richter  in  the  same  year.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  on  October  29,  1881   (Mr..  Henschel    repeated  it  in  the  following  week) . 

The  overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 


o 


NE  weep5,  the  other  laughs,"  Brahms  said  of  his  pair  of  over- 
tures, the  "Tragic**  and  the  "Academic  Festival."  Eric  Blom 
adds,  "Why  not  'Jean  (Johannes)  qui  pleure  et  Jean  qui  ritV  "  But 
as  the  bright  overture  does  not  precisely  laugh  but  rather  exudes  a 
sort  of  good-natured,  social  contentment,  a  GemiXtlichkeit,  so  the  dark 
one  is  anything  but  tearful.  Critics  have  imagined  in  it  Hamlet,  or 
Aristotle,  or  Faust,  or  some  remote  figure  of  classical  tragedy,  but  none 
have  divined  personal  tragedy  in  this  score.  Walter  Niemann  considers 
this  overture  less  genuinely  tragic  than  the  music  in  which  Brahms  did 
not  deliberately  assume  the  tragic  mask,  as  for  example  the  first  move- 
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merit  of  the  D  minor  piano  concerto  or  certain  well-known  pages 
from  the  four  symphonies.  He  does  find  in  it  the  outward  tragic 
aspect  of  "harshness  and  asperity"  and  puts  it  in  the  company  of  those 
"  'character'  overtures  which  have  a  genuine  right  to  be  called  tragic: 
Handel's  'Agrippina,'  Beethoven's  'Coriolan,'  Cherubini's  'Medea,' 
Schumann's  'Manfred,'  Volkmann's  'Richard  HI'  overtures.  No  throb- 
bing vein  of  more  pleasing  or  tender  emotions  runs  through  the  cold 
classic  marble  of  Brahms'  overture.  Even  the  second  theme,  in  F,  re- 
mains austere  and  palely  conventional,  and  its  yearning  is,  as  it  were, 
frozen  into  a  sort  of  rigidity.  The  minor  predominates  throughout, 
and  the  few  major  themes  and  episodes  are  for  the  most  part,  accord- 
ing to  Brahms'  wont,  at  once  mingled  harmonically  with  the  minor; 
they  are,  moreover,  purely  rhythmical  rather  than  melodic  in  quality; 
forcibly  insisting  upon  power  and  strength  rather  than  confidently  and 
unreservedly  conscious  of  them.  The  really  tragic  quality,  the  fleeting 
touches  of  thrilling,  individual  emotion  in  this  overture,  are  not  to 
be  found  in  conflict  and  storm,  but  in  the  crushing  loneliness  of 
terrifying  and  unearthly  silences,  in  what  have  been  called  'dead 
places.'  Thus,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  development  section,  where 
the  principal  theme  steals  downward  pianissimo,  note  by  note,  amid 
long-sustained,  bleak  harmonies  on  the  wind  instruments,  and  in  its 
final  cadence  on  A,  E,  sighed  out  by  the  wind  after  the  strings,  we 
almost  think  we  can  see  the  phantom  of  the  blood-stained  Edward 
flitting  spectrally  through  the  mist  on  the  moors  of  the  Scottish  high- 
lands; or  again,  at  the  tempo  primo  in  the  close  of  the  development 
section,  where  all  is  silence  and  emptiness  after  the  funeral  march 
derived  from  the  principal  subject  has  died  away;  or  lastly,  at  the  close 
of  the  whole  work,  where  the  curtain  rapidly  falls  on  the  gloomy 
funeral  cortege  to  the  rhythm  of  the  funeral  march." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6 

By  Walter  Piston 

Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,  1894 


Walter  Piston's  Sixth  Symphony  was  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  for  this  Orchestra's  anniversary 
season  and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky. 

The  following  orchestration  is  called  for:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English 
horn,  2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  triangle,  snare  drum,  military 
drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  tam  tam,  2  harps,  and  strings. 


I 


N  ANSWER  to  a  request  for  information  about  his  new  Symphony,  the 
composer  has  sent  the  following  interesting  communication: 


"It  is  known  that  no  two  orchestras  sound  alike,  and  that  the  same 
orchestra  sounds  differently  under  different  conductors.  The  composer 
of  orchestral  music  must  be  aware  of  this,  and  his  mental  image  of  the 
sound  of  his  written  notes  has  to  admit  a  certain  flexibility.  This  im- 
age is  in  a  sense  a  composite  resulting  from  all  his  experience  in  hear- 
ing orchestral  sound,  whether  produced  by  one  or  two  instruments  or 
by  the  entire  orchestra  in  tutti. 

"While  writing  my  Sixth  Symphony,  I  came  to  realize  that  this  was 
a  rather  special  situation  in  that  I  was  writing  for  one  designated 
orchestra,  one  that  I  had  grown  up  with,  and  that  I  knew  intimately. 
Each  note  set  down  sounded  in  the  mind  with  extraordinary  clarity, 
as  though  played  immediately  by  those  who  were  to  perform  the  work. 
On  several  occasions  it  seemed  as  though  the  melodies  were  being 
written  by  the  instruments  themselves  as  I  followed  along.  I  refrained 
from  playing  even  a  single  note  of  this  symphony  on  the  piano. 

"Little  need  be  said  in  advance  about  the  symphony.  Indeed,  I  could 
wish  that  my  music  be  first  heard  without  the  distraction  of  prelimi- 
nary explanation.  The  headings  listed  in  the  program  are  indicative 
of  the  general  character  of  each  movement.  The  first  movement  is 
flowing  and  expressive,  in  sonata  form;  the  second  a  scherzo,  light  and 
fast;  the  third  a  serene  adagio,  theme  one  played  by  solo  'cello,  theme 
two  by  the  flute;  and  the  fourth  an  energetic  finale  with  two  con- 
trasting themes.  The  symphony  was  composed  with  no  intent  other 
than  to  make  music  to  be  played  and  listened  to. 

"1  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  immense  indebtedness  to  the 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  to  the  conductors 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  and  Charles  Munch,  for  the 
many  superb  performances  of  my  music." 

As  noted  below,  the  first  four  symphonies  have  been  performed 
by  this  orchestra.  The  Fifth,  which  has  been  commissioned  by  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music,  will  be  performed  there  this  season  as 
part  of  a  Festival  of  American  music.  The  following  orchestral  works 
by  Walter  Piston  have  been  played  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
in  the  years  indicated: 
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1928 

1930 
1934 
1938 
1939 

1941 

1942 
1943 

1944 
1948 

1949 
1952 
1952 
1954 


*  Symphonic  Piece 

*Suite  for  Orchestra,  No.  1 

*Concerto  for  Orchestra 

♦Symphony  No.  1 

Concertino  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 
(Soloist,  Jesus  Maria  Sanrom^) 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 
(Soloist,  Ruth  Posselt) 

Sinfonietta 

*  Prelude  and  Allegro  for  Organ  and  Strings 

(Soloist,  E.  Power  Biggs) 
Repeated  1945 

Symphony  No.  2 

(Repeated  in  1955  by  Charles  Munch) 

♦Symphony  No.  3 

(Repeated  in  the  following  season) 
Suite  for  Orchestra,  No.  2 
Toccata 
Symphony  No.  4 

♦Fantasy  for  English  Horn,  Strings  and  Harp 
(Soloists,  Louis  Speyer  and  Bernard  Zighera) 


Conducted   by 
Serge    Koussevitzky 

Walter  Piston 

Walter  Piston 

Walter  Piston 

Serge    Koussevitzky 

Richard   Burgin 

Richard   Burgin 
Serge    Koussevitzky 

G.  Wallace  Woodworth 

Serge    Koussevitzky 

Charles  Munch 
Charles  Munch 
Charles  Munch 
Charles  Munch 


Of  the  above  works  the  Toccata  was  dedicated  to  Charles  Munch 
and  first  performed  under  his  direction  on  his  tour  of  this  country 
with  the  Orchestre  National  de  la  Radio  diffusion  Frangaise  in  the 
season  1948-1949.  Mr.  Munch  conducted  the  Toccata  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Paris  and  London  in  1952.  The  Incredible 
Flutist  has  been  performed  by  the  Pops  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Arthur  Fiedler,  both  as  a  ballet  and  as  a  concert  number. 


*First  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
PISTON  AT  SIXTY 

The  following  interview  by  Howard  Taubman  is  quoted  from   the 
''New  York  Times/'  January  57^  ^^934 


WALTER  Piston  was  born  in  Maine  sixty  years  ago,  lives  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  summers  in  Vermont.  That  should  qualify  him  as 
a  New  Englander,  and  there  are  times,  he  says  with  detachment,  when 
he  feels  he  is  like  the  trees  around  Boston,  deep-rooted  and  taken  for 
granted. 

You  have  the  feeling,  as  you  sit  and  chat  with  him  in  a  quiet  office 
at  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston,  that  he  belongs  to  the  heart  of  the 
tradition  that  represented  the  flowering  of  New  England  a  century 
ago.  He  talks  quietly  and  philosophically.  His  speech  has  the  accent 
of  Harvard,  where  he  studied  and  where  he  has  taught  for  almost 
three  decades.  His  figure  is  sturdy  and  he  leans  forward  as  he  makes 
his  points  softly,  pausing  repeatedly  to  chain-light  a  pipe  until  the 
ash-tray  is  heaped  with  half-burnt  matches. 

New  England  is  part  of  his  life,  but  he  is  no  regionalist.  His  music 
is  certainly  not  local  in  quality,  and  there  is  little  reflection  in  it  now 
of  the  two  years  he  spent  in  Paris  studying  with  Nadia  Boulanger. 
He  does  not  object  to  regionalism  in  other  composers,  but  he  resists 
the  argument  that  only  specific  types  of  music  may  be  termed 
American. 

"Music  is  written  here  and  here  and  there  and  there,"  he  observes, 
pointing  with  his  pipe  stem  to  far-flung  sections  of  the  United  States 
on  an  imaginary  map.  "It  is  written  in  this  style  and  that.  It  is  all 
American  music  because  it  is  written  by  Americans." 

His  own  music,  he  believes,  has  been  influenced  by  all  the  things 
that  affect  one's  life  and  character.  There  is  an  Italian  heritage;  his 
grandfather  was  an  Italian,  named  Pistone.  There  is  a  background 
of  the  graphic  arts;  he  studied  drawing  and  painting  at  the  Massachu- 
setts School  of  Art  before  he  got  around  to  making  music  his  career 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  art  school  was  free  and  the  conservatory 
cost  money. 

As  a  young  man  he  could  play  the  piano  and  violin  with  equal 
efficiency,  and  he  used  these  skills  to  earn  a  living  in  cafes  around 
Boston.  He  became  an  expert  at  the  dance  music  of  the  day.  "Real 
jazz?"  you  ask.  "Well,  ragtime,"  he  says. 

During  the  first  World  War  he  was  in  a  service  band,  and  he  taught 
himself  to  play  most  of  the  wind  instruments.  "They  were  just  lying 
around,"  he  says,  "and  no  one  minded  if  you  picked  them  up  and 
foiind  out  what  they  could  do." 
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And  there  has  been  the  teaching  at  Harvard.  After  he  had  studied 
music  at  the  university,  graduating  at  30,  and  had  worked  with  Nadia 
Boulanger  in  Paris,  he  returned  to  join  the  faculty.  Working  with 
young  composers  has  been  an  influence,  too.  Some  good  ones  have 
come  out  of  his  classrooms  —  Elliott  Carter,  Irving  Fine,  Harold 
Shapero.  There  was  Leonard  Bernstein,  he  says,  who  took  lessons,  and 
Mr.  Piston  emphasizes  the  word  "took"  so  that  you  sense  it  could 
properly  be  something  like  wrest. 

"You  find  yourself  thinking  about  the  problems  raised  by  the 
student's  music,"  Mr.  Piston  says.  "You  consider  ways  of  solving  them 
until  you  feel  they  are  your  problems.  And  yet  you  must  not  do  the 
solving;  the  student  must  find  his  own  way.  It  eats  into  the  time  you 
have  for  your  own  music,  but  it  is  also  a  fertilizing  influence." 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  for  twenty-five  years  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  was  another  vital  influence.  He  was  aflame  with  the  idea 
of  finding  American  music  to  perform.  He  insisted  that  Mr.  Piston 
must  write  a  piece  for  him,  and  the  composer,  who  had  assumed  that 
he  would  be  able  to  compose  only  during  his  vacations,  produced 
a  work  called  "Symphonic  Piece"  in  1927  that  was  created  during  the 
academic  year.  That  taught  him  that  he  could  compose  while  teaching. 
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Mr.  Piston  has  written  largely  for  orchestra  and  chamber  ensembles. 
His  one  theatre  piece,  "The  Incredible  Flutist,"  which  was  composed 
for  a  ballet  and  which  is  best  known  in  the  suite  he  drew  from  it,  has 
brought  him  the  most  renown.  The  suite  has  been  performed  several 
hundred  times,  quite  a  record  for  a  contemporary  work  written  only 
iifteen  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Piston  is  a  bit  embarrassed  and  perhaps 
liurt  that  his  fame  with  many  people  rests  on  it.  Not  that  he  is  ashamed 
of  it.  "It  has  some  good  tunes,"  he  admits,  but,  after  all,  he  has 
written  more  ambitious,  serious  things. 

His  music  has  its  own  profile.  It  is  high-minded  without  being 
heavy.  It  follows  no  fashionable  formula.  It  has  the  independence  of 
taste  and  style  you  would  expect  from  a  man  who  has  not  espoused 
fads  and  who  has  remained  himself.  He  has  been  tempted  to  try  an 
opera,  but  when  he  was  offered  a  commission  recently  to  do  a  sym- 
phony, he  plunged  into  No.  5.  "Possibly  the  urge  to  do  an  opera  is  not 
great  enough,"  he  says  with  a  smile. 


SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  No.  2,  Op.  61 
By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau,  on  June  8,  1810;   died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856 


This  symphony  was  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  1845  and  completed  in  1846. 
Numbered  second  in  order  of  publication,  it  was  actually  the  third  of  Schumann's 
symphonies,  for  he  composed  his  First  Symphony,  in  B-flat,  and  the  D  minor  Sym- 
phony, later  revised  and  published  as  the  Fourth,  in  1841.  The  Symphony  in  C  major 
was  first  performed  under  the  direction  of  Mendelssohn  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts 
in  Leipzig,  November  5,   1846. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  C  major  Symphony  seems  to  have  been  the  product  of  Schu- 
mann's emergence  from  a  critical  condition  verging  on  nervous 
collapse.  It  was  composed  at  Dresden,  where  the  Schumanns,  married 
four  years,  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  the  end  of  1844,  having  left 
Leipzig.  Clara  had  hoped  for  an  improvement  in  her  husband's  con- 
dition by  a  change  in  environment. 

In  Leipzig  he  had  been  forced  to  give  up  his  activities  one  by  one,  in- 
cluding his  editorship  of  the  "Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik"  Morbid, 
lurking  terrors  preyed  upon  him  —  fear  of  insanity,  of  death,  and  also  of 
trivial  things.  According  to  his  Doctor  (Helbig) ,  "so  soon  as  he  busied 
himself  with  intellectual  matters  he  was  seized  with  fits  of  trembling, 
fatigue,  coldness  of  the  feet,  and  a  state  of  mental  distress  culminating 
in  a  strange  terror  of  death,  which  manifested  itself  in  the  fear  inspired 
in  him  by  heights,  by  rooms  on  an  upper  story,  by  all  metal  instru- 
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ments,  even  keys,  and  by  medicines,  and  the  fear  of  being  poisoned." 

His  sole  refuge  was  his  art;  but  there  came  the  point  when  even  his 
musical  thoughts  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  study  were  insupportable. 
He  made  this  pitiable  confession  about  a  period  of  similar  difficulty 
two  years  later:  "I  lost  every  melody  as  soon  as  I  conceived  it;  my 
mental  ear  was  overstrained."  The  music  to  Goethe's  "Faust,"  which 
he  was  working  upon  at  this  time,  he  had  to  put  definitely  aside. 
And  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Eduard  Kriiger  (in  October):  *1  have  not  been 
able  to  bear  the  hearing  of  music  for  some  time  past;  it  cuts  into  my 
nerves  like  knives."  But  these  distressing  moments  were  intermittent. 
Schumann,  recovering  his  health,  could  muster  his  creative  forces, 
produce  voluminously  and  in  his  finest  vein. 

It  was  with  timidity  and  at  first  for  short  periods  that  Schumann 
resumed  his  music  in  the  year  1845  ~  ^he  first  year  in  Dresden.  In  the 
winter  there  was  the  blank  of  inaction,  and  the  composer  continued 
despondent.  "I  still  suffer  a  great  deal,"  he  wrote  to  Kriiger,  "and  my 
courage  often  fails  me  entirely.  I  am  not  allowed  to  work,  only  to 
rest  and  take  walks,  and  often  I  have  not  strength  enough  for  it. 
Sweet  spring,  perhaps  thou  wilt  restore  mel" 

To  Verhulst  he  wrote  on  May  28:   "The  time  during  which  you 
heard  nothing  from  me  was  a  bad  one  for  me.  I  was  often  very  ill.  > 
Dark  demons  dominated  me.  Now  I  am  rather  better  and  getting  to 
work  again,  which  for  months  I  have  been  unable  to  do." 

The  composer  took  restorative  drafts  of  that  prime  spiritual  tonic  — 
Sebastian  Bach,  and  turned  his  own  hand  to  counterpoint.  The  faith- 
ful Clara  was  as  always  at  his  side,  and  recorded  in  her  diary  her 
delight  when,  although  she  herself  could  not  produce  anything  better 
than  a  barely  acceptable  fugue,  "he  himself  has  been  seized  by  a 
regular  passion  for  fugues,  and  beautiful  themes  pour  from  him  while 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  one." 

The  mental  exercise  was  diverting  rather  than  nerve-straining.  It 
led  him  quietly  and  gradually  into  his  saving  world  of  musical  creation. 
Robert,  still  busy  with  his  fugues,  began  to  regain  his  old  confidence, 
and  wrote  to  Mendelssohn  in  July:  "I  am  very  much  behind,  and  have 
little  to  show  you.  But  I  have  an  inward  confidence  that  I  have  not 
been  quite  standing  still  in  music,  and  sometimes  a  rosy  glow  seems 
to  foretell  the  return  of  my  old  strength,  and  a  fresh  hold  upon  my 
art."  A  letter  of  July  gives  more  definite  promise:  "Drums  and  trum- 
pets have  been  sounding  in  my  head  for  several  days  (trumpets  in  C). 
I  do  not  know  what  will  come  of  it." 

What  came  of  it  was  the  Symphony  in  C,  which  took  such  strong 
hold  on  him  that  it  encroached  upon  another  joyful  task  —  the 
filling  out  of  the  concert  allegro  of  1840  into  a  full-sized  piano  con- 
certo, by  the  addition  of  two  movements. 
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The  first  three  movements  of  the  C  major  symphony  came  into  being 
through  days  and  nights  of  work  in  the  latter  part  of  December.  "My 
husband,"  wrote  Clara  to  Mendelssohn  on  December  27,  "has  been 
very  busy  lately,  and  at  Christmas  he  delighted  and  surprised  me  with 
the  sketch  of  a  new  symphony;  at  present  he  is  music  pure  and  simple, 
«o  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  him  —  but  I  like  him  like  thati" 

Clara  would  rejoice  as  delight  in  his  growing  score  would  possess 
his  thoughts  and  exclude  darker  fantasies:  "What  a  joyful  sensation 
it  must  be,"  she  wrote,  "when  an  abundant  imagination  like  his  bears 
one  to  higher  and  higher  spheres.  ...  I  am  often  quite  carried  away 
with  astonishment  at  my  Robert  1  Whence  does  he  get  all  his  fire, 
his  imagination,  his  freshness,  his  originality?  One  asks  that  again 
and  again,  and  one  cannot  but  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  elect,  to  be 
gifted  with  such  creative  power."  When  Schumann  wrote  to  Fischof 
of  this  symphony  that  it  "appears  more  or  less  clad  in  armor,"  his 
*houghts  were  still  borne  down  by  the  associations  that  surrounded 
it.  The  music,  by  turn  gently  grave  and  openly  joyous,  is  a  life  affirma- 
tion in  every  part.  It  exorcises  dark  fears,  the  blankness  of  impotence 
and  depression.  It  becomes  a  triumphant  assertion  of  the  spirit  re- 
stored to  confident  power.  Wagner  spoke  not  only  for  himself  when 
he  wrote:  "We  should  make  a  grave  mistake,  if  we  thought  the  artist 
could  ever  conceive  save  in  a  state  of  profound  cheerfulness  of  soul." 
With  all  artists,  and  with  Schumann  in  exceptional  degree,  the  act  oi 
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creation  was  fortification  for  "cheerfulness  of  soul."  "We  musiciansr 
as  you  are  aware,"  he  wrote  to  Hiller,  "often  dwell  on  sunny  heights, 
and  when  the  ugliness  of  life  oppresses  us,  it  is  the  more  painful.  .  .  . 
Outward  storms  have  driven  me  into  myself,  and  only  in  my  work  have 
I  found  compensation." 

The  dreadful  fact  which  Clara,  rejoicing  in  the  C  major  Symphony, 
was  unwilling  to  admit  was  that  the  shaping  music,  Robert's  apparent 
road  to  salvation,  was  also  the  road  to  new  and  threatening  exhaustion. 
As  he  consummated  the  adagio,  which  holds  the  most  impassioned  and 
deeply  wrought  pages  in  his  symphonies,  he  was  forced  to  put  his 
sheets  away  in  a  trembling  misery  of  acute  sensitivity.  At  last,  after 
more  enforced  postponements,  the  Symphony  was  completed  in  Octo- 
ber, and  duly  performed  at  Leipzig,  on  November  5,  by  Mendelssohn. 
Clara  did  not  perceive  the  beauty  of  her  husband's  latest  symphony 
in  its  full  force  until  a  performance  at  Zwickau  in  the  July  following, 
when  she  wrote:  "It  warms  and  inspires  me  to  an  especial  degree,  for 
it  has  a  bold  sweep,  a  depth  of  passion  such  as  are  to  be  found  nowhere 
in  Robert's  other  musicl" 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Berlioz  "Fantastic  Symphony" 

Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"   (complete) 

"Summer  Nights"  (De  Los  Angeles) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  (complete) 
Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Rubinstein) 

Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Fiolin  Concerto  No.  1   (Menuhin) 
Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Bkailowsky) 
Dehussy  "The  Blessed  Damozel"  (De  Los  Angeles) 
Handel  "Water  Music"  Suite  (arr.  Harty) 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  104 
Honegger  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Lalo  Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Menotti  Violin  Concerto   (Spivakovsky) 
Mozart  Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"    (complete) 

"La  Valse" 

"Pavane  for  a  Dead  Princess" 

"Rapsodie  Espagnole" 
Roussel  "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 
Saint-Saens  Overture  to  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (Bkailowsky) 
Schuhert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Overture  to  "Genoveva" 

Symphony  No.  1 
Strauss  "Don  Quixote"  (Soloist,  Piatigorsky) 
Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto  (Milstein) 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Bach  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  Mozart    "Eine    kleine    Nachtmusik"; 

6;  Suites  Nos.  1,  4  Serenade  No.  10,  for  Woodwinds; 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  9  Symphonies  Nos.  36,  "Linz" ;  39 

Berlioz  "Harold  in  Italy"  Prokofieff  "Classical"  Symphony ;  "Lt. 

(Primrose)  Kije"   Suite;   "Romeo  and  Juliet," 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3 ;  Violin  Con-  Suite    No.    2 ;    Symphony    No.    5 ; 

certo  (Heifetz)  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz) 

Copland  "A  Lincoln  Portrait" ;  "Ap-  Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead" 

palachian  Spring";  "El  Salon  Mex-  Ravel   "Bolero";    "Ma    M&re   L'Oye" 

ico"  Suite 

Hanson  Symphony  No.  3  Schubert  Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Un- 

Harris  Symphony  No.  3  finished" 

Baydn  Symphonies  Nos.  92,  "Oxford" ;  g.^^^.^.  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 

KhaJcftaJXTpiano  Concerto  S*™«f  ■  «•  "D™  J"^°".      ^      „ 

(Kapell)  Tchaikovsky    Serenade    in    C;    Sym- 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  phonies  Nos.  4,   5 

ian"  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  PIERRE  MONTEUX 

Liszt  "Les  Preludes" 

Mozart  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,  18  (Lili  Kraus) 

ScriaUn  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 

Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  6,  "Path6tique" 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky  "L'Histoire  du  Soldat" ;  Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 


The  above  recordings  are  available  on  Long  Play    (33i^   r.p.m.)    and    (in 
some  cases)  45  r.p.m. 
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UNITED  NATIONS         PROGRAMME         ASSUaLY  HALL 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Conductor,  Charles  Munch 


His  Excellency  Dr.  Jose  Maza 

President  of  the  Tenth  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations 

Symphony  in  G  minor   (K.550) M 

I.  Molto  Allegro 
II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto:  allegretto 

IV.  Allegro  assai 

"La  Mer",  THREE  ORCHESTRAL  SKETCHES  . De 

I.  De  I'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.  Jeux  de  vagues 
III.  Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 

INTERMISSION 


Gabriela  Mistral 

Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  1945 


Symphony  No.  2  IN  D  MAJOR,  OP.  73 .     .     .  Bj 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 
II.  Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Allegro  grazioso  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 


The  programme  is  being  televised  by  Station  WOR-TV  and  broadcast  by  Stations 
and  WQXR  in  the  New  York  area.  In  consequence  of  these  arrangements,  guests  are  requcl 
return  to  their  seats  as  soon  as  the  bell  is  sounded  after  the  intermission. 

The  United  Nations  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  to  the  following  individuals  and 
izations  for  their  co-operation  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  concert: 

Mr.  Charles  Munch,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  American  Federation  of  Musicians  (James  C.  Petrillo,  President)  ,  Local  9   (Samu 
cus,  President)   and  Local  802  (Al  Manuti,  President) 


10  December  1955 


UNITED    NATIONS 

Concert  in  honour  of  the  Seventh  Anniversary 

of  the  Proclamation  of  the 

Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 


Concert  a  I'occasion  du  septieme  anniversaire 

de  la  proclamation  de  la 
Declaration  universelle  des  droits  de  Phomme 

NATIONS    UNIES 


SEASON     .     1955-1956 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 

120th  PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

By  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES   MUNCH,  Music  Director 

Thursday  Evening,  December  15,  1955,  at  8:30 


HAYDN Symphony  in  B-fiat,  No.  102 

I  Largo;  Allegro  vivace 
II  Adagio 

III  Meniietto:  Allegro;  Trio 

IV  Finale:  Presto 

MOZART Violin  Concerto  No.  5,  in  A  major,  K.  219 

I  Allegro  aperto 
II  Adagio 
III  Rondeau:  Tempo  di  menuetto 

Intermission 

BRAHMS Violin  Concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  77 

I  Allegro  non  troppo 
II  Adagio 
III  Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace 


Soloist 
DAVID   OISTRAKH 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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MOSQUE  THEATRE,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
Tuesday  Evening,  January  10, 1956,  at  8:40  o'clock 

BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

ERNEST  ANSERMET,  Conductor 

Symphony  in  C  major,  ** Jupiter'*  (K.  551) Mozart 

I.  Allegro  vivace 
II.  Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 

Music  for  Strings,  Percussion  and  Celesta Bartok 

I.  Andante  tranquillo 
II.  Allegro 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

INTERMISSION 

Symphony  in  D  minor Franck 

I.  Lento;  Allegro  non  troppo 
II.  Allegretto 
III.  Allegro  non  troppo 
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Tke   Comraunity   Concert  Association 
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PRESENTS 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conducting 
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ANNA  RUSSELL 

Concert  Commedienne 


Springfield  Community  Concert  Association 

OFFICERS 

President,  Mr.  Raymond  T.  King 

First  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Boynton 

Second  Vice-President,  Mr.  Hans  Passburg 

Treasurer,  Mr.  Harvey  H.  Moses 

Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Clark  L.  Richards,  Jr. 

Executive  Secretary,  Mrs.  Willard  D.  Leshure 

DIRECTORS 

Mr.  Warren  Amerman  Mr.  Abraham  Kamberg 

Dr.  Leonard  Anderson  Canon  Raymond  Kendrick 

Mrs.  Helen  D.  Bulkley  Miss  Teresa  Kirby 

Mr.  James  Bulkley  Mrs.  Frank  Kleinerman 

Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Center  Mr.  William  Lipp 

Mrs.  Paul  Craig  Dr.  George  Malkasian 

Miss  Alice  Halligan  Mr.  Meyer  White 

HONORARY  DIRECTORS 

Mrs.  Carl  N.  Ekberg  Mrs.  Russell  F.  Swett 

Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Mitchell  Miss  Ursula  Toomey 

ARTIST  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Robinson,  Chairman 

Mr.  Prescott  Barrows  Mr.  Joel  Fantl 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Berg  Mrs.  Alexander  Nathanson 
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10  STEARNS  SQUARE  —  SPRINGFIELD 

Jerome  P.  Murphy,  President  Alfred  W.  Prouty,  Vice-President 


Tne   Community   Concert  Association 

Presents 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Condiictiiio- 
MONDAY   EVENING,   FEBRUARY   6,   at   8:30   O'CLOCK 

PROGRAM 
Berlioz      ....         Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 
Debussy        ....          "Prelude   a   I'Apres-midi   d'un   Faune" 
Piston Symphony  No.  6 

L     Fluendo  espressivo 
n.     Leggerissimo  vivace 
in.     Adagio  sereno 
IV.     Allegro  energico 
(Composed  for  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchesra) 

Intermission 

Brahms        ....         Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor.  Op.  98 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


Performances  in  Boston  by  this  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week  on 
Monday  evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 

RCA   VICTOR  RECORDS 


Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


OVERTURE,    "LE   CARNAVAL  ROMAIN,"   Op.   9 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  at  La  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,   1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,   1869 

The  opera  Benvenuto  Cellini  from  which  the  overture  is  derived  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  September  10,  1838.  The  concert  overture,  written 
in  1843,  was  first  performed  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris,  February  3,  1844,  under  the 
composer's   direction.     It  was   published  June,    1844. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Overture  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and 
English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3  trombones, 
timpani,   2   tambourines,   cymbals,   triangle  and  strings. 

Many  an  artist,  whether  of  letters,  pigment,  or  tones,  has  visited  Italy,  come 
under  the  spell  of  its  sights  and  sounds  and  allowed  them  to  color  his  creative 
thoughts.  This  was  certainly  true  of  Mendelssohn.  Berlioz  went  to  Rome  on  a 
Prix  de  Rome  scholarship  in  March  1831  and  left  there  on  May  1,  1832.  His 
subsequent  music,  such  as  Harold  in  Italy  (1834),  Benvenuto  Cellini  (1837)  from 
which  the  Roman  Carnival  Overture  was  derived,  and  the  Requiem  Mass  (also  of 
1837)  which  had  its  inception  in  the  spectacle  of  St.  Peter's  Basilica  —  these 
are  evidence  of  the  lasting  impression  which  Italy  made  upon  his  fervid  imagination. 

Berlioz,  so  he  tells  us  in  his  memoirs,  became  enamoured  of  certain  episodes 
in  the  life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  as  likely  material  for  an  opera,  and  prevailed 
upon  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Auguste  Barbier  to  make  a  libretto  for  him.  The 
composer  talked  Duponchel,  the  Director  of  the  Opera,  into  accepting  it  for  pro- 
duction. The  conductor  was  Habeneck  —  unfortunately  for  Berlioz,  for  there  had 
long  been  a  coolness  between  the  two  men.  Habeneck  conducted  the  rehearsals, 
according  to  Berlioz,  with  open  indifference.  "He  never  could  catch  the  lively 
turn  of  the  saltarello  danced  and  sung  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  act.  The  dancers,  not  being  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  his  dragging  time, 
complained  to  me  and  I  kept  on  repeating,  'Faster,  faster!  Put  more  life  into  it!' 
Habeneck  struck  the  desk  in  irritation,  and  broke  one  violin  bow  after  another. 
Having  witnessed  four  or  five  of  such  outbursts,  I  ended  at  last  by  saying,  with  a 
coolness  that  exasperated  him:  'Good  heavens!  if  you  were  to  break  fifty  bows, 
that  would  not  prevent  your  time  from  being  too  slow  by  half.  It  is  a  saltarello 
that  you  are  conducting!'  At  that  Habeneck  stopped,  and,  turning  to  the  orchestra, 
said  "Since  1  am  not  fortunate  enough  to  please  M.  Berlioz,  we  will  leave  off 
for  today.     'You  can  go.'     And  there  the  rehearsal  ended." 

Berlioz  wrote:  "It  is  fourteen  years  since  I  was  thus  dragged  to  execution  at 
the  Opera;  and  rereading  my  poor  score  with  strict  impartiality,  I  cannot  help 
recognizing  in  it  a  variety  of  ideas,  an  impetuous  verve,  and  a  brilliancy  of  musical 
colouring  which  I  shall  probably  never  again  achieve,  and  which  deserved  a  better 
fate."     The  opera  had   occasional   performances   in   other   cities. 

The  Overture  begins  with  the  theme  of  the  salterello  brilliantly  announced. 
Over  a  pizzicato  accompaniment,  the  English  horn  then  sings  a  love  song  of 
Benvenuto,  from  the  first  act.  The  theme  is  developed  in  counterpoint.  The 
main  body  of  the  overture  begins  with  a  theme  for  the  strings,  taken  from  a  chorus 
in  the  second  act.     The  saltarello  returns  to  bring  the  conclusion. 

"PRELUDE  TO  THE   AFTERNOON   OF  A  FAUN" 

(After  the  Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  in  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  in  Paris, 

March  26,    1918 

Debussy  completed  his  Prelude  a  I'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune  in  the  summer  of 

Continued  on  Page  8 
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1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.     It  was  published  in  1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  3  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club, 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris   Conservatoire  until  the  end  of   1913. 

The  most  recent  performance  in  this   series  was  on  December   19-20,   1952. 

It  would  require  a  poet  of  great  skill  and  still  greater  assurance  to  attempt 
a  translation  of  Mallarme's  rhymed  couplets,  his  complex  of  suggestions,  his 
"labyrinth,"   as  he  himself  called  it,   "ornamented  by  flowers." 

The  poem  opens: 

Ces   nymphes,   je   les   veux  perpetuer. 

Si  clair, 
Leur  incarnat  leger,  qu'il  volt'ige  dans  I'air 
Assoupi  de  sommeils  touffus. 

Aimat-je  un  reve? 

Arthur  Symons  (in  his  The  Symbolist  Movement  in  Modern  Literature)  writes: 

Continued  on  Page  9 
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"The  verse  could  not,  I  think,  be  translated,"  and  this  plain  dictum  may  be  con- 
sidered to  stand.  We  shall  therefore  refrain,  and  quote  the  faithful  synopsis  (quite 
unsuperseded)   which  Edmund  Gosse  made  in  his  Questions  at  Issue: 

"It  appears  in  the  florilege  which  he  has  just  published,  and  I  have  now  read 
it  again,  as  I  have  often  read  it  before.  To  say  that  I  understand  it  bit  by  bit, 
phrase  by  phrase,  would  be  excessive.  But,  if  I  am  asked  whether  this  famous 
miracle  of  unintelligibility  gives  me  pleasure,  I  answer,  cordially,  Yes.  I  even 
fancy  that  I  obtain  from  it  as  definite  and  as  solid  an  impression  as  M.  Mallarme 
desires  to  produce.  This  is  what  I  read  in  it.  A  faun  —  a  simple,  sensuous, 
passionate  being  —  wakens  in  the  forest  at  daybreak  and  tries  to  recall  his  experi- 
ence of  the  previous  afternoon.     Was  he  the  fortunate  recipient  of  an  actual  visit 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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from  nymphs,  white  and  golden  goddesses,  divinely  tender  and  indulgent?  Or  is 
the  memory  he  seems  to  retain  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a  vision,  no  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  'arid  rain'  of  notes  from  his  own  flute?  He  cannot  tell.  Yet 
surely  there  was,  surely  there  is,  an  animal  whiteness  among  the  brown  reeds  of 
the  lake  that  shines  out  yonder.  Were  they,  are  they,  swans?  No!  But  Naiads 
plunging?  Perhaps!  Vaguer  and  vaguer  grows  that  impression  of  this  delicious 
experience. 

SYMPHONY  NO.   6 

By  Walter  Piston 

Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,  1894 

Walter  Piston's  Sixth  Symphony  was  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  for  this  Orchestra's  anniversary 
season  and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky. 

The  following  orchestration  is  called  for:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and 
English  horn,  2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns, 
3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  triangle,  snare  drum,  military 
drum,   tambourine,   cymbals,   tam  tam,    2   harps,   and  strings. 

In  answer  to  a  request  for  information  about  his  new  Symphony,  the  composer 
has  sent  the  following  interesting  communication: 

Continued  on  Page  11 
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"It  is  known  that  no  two  orchestras  sound  alike,  and  that  the  same  orchestra 
sounds  differently  under  different  conductors.  The  composer  of  orchestral  music 
must  be  aware  of  this,  and  his  mental  image  of  the  sound  of  his  written  notes 
has  to  admit  a  certain  flexibility.  This  image  is  in  a  sense  a  composite  resulting 
from  ail  his  experience  in  hearing  orchestral  sound,  whether  produced  by  one  or 
two  instruments  or  by  the  entire  orchestra  in  tutti. 

"While  writing  my  Sixth  Symphony,  I  came  to  realize  that  this  was  a  rather 
special  situation  in  that  I  was  writing  for  one  designated  orchestra,  one  that  I  had 
grown  up  with,  and  that  I  knew  intimately.     Each  note  set  down  sounded  in  the 

Continued  on  Page  12 
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mind  with  extraordinary  clarity,  as  though  played  immediately  by  those  who  were 
to  perform  the  work.  On  several  occasions  it  seemed  as  though  the  melodies  were 
being  written  by  the  instruments  themselves  as  I  followed  along.  I  refrained  from 
playing  even  a  single  note  of  this  symphony  on  the  piano. 

"Little  need  be  said  in  advance  about  the  symphony.  Indeed,  I  could  wish  that 
my  music  be  first  heard  without  the  distraction  of  preliminary  explanation.  The 
headings  listed  in  the  program  are  indicative  of  the  general  character  of  each  move- 
ment. The  first  movement  is  flowing  and  expressive,  in  sonata  form;  the  second 
a  scherzo,  light  and  fast;  the  third  a  serene  adagio,  theme  one  played  by  solo  'cello, 
theme  two  by  the  flute;  and  the  fourth  an  energetic  finale  with  two  contrasting 
themes.  The  symphony  was  composed  with  no  intent  other  than  to  make  music 
to  be   played   and   listened   to. 

"I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  immense  indebtedness  to  the  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  to  the  conductors  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard 
Burgin,  and  Charles  Munch,  for  the  many  superb  performances  of  my  music." 

SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  98 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,   1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,   1897 

The  first  two  movements  were  composed  in  the  summer  of  1884;  the  remain- 
ing two  in  the  summer  of  1885.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at 
Meiningen,  October  25,   1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 
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A  more  permanent  means  of  overcoming  worry  is  through 
the  purchase  of  life  insurance.  A  well-planned  program 

of  life  insurance  can  help  to  increase  your  peace  of 
mind  by  providing  funds  to  meet  specific  problems  when  they  arise. 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insir'^uue  Company 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 

LITCHARD  &  COOK  1200  Main  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

General  Agents  for  Western  Massachusetts 
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PROGRAM  —  Continued 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  announced  for  its  first  performance  in  America  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  26,   1886. 

When  Brahms  returned  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of  September  1885,  Max  Kalbeck 
sat  with  him  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  pressed  him  as  far  as  he  dared  for  news 
about  the  musical  fruits  of  the  past  summer.  He  asked  as  a  leading  question 
whether  there  might  be  a  quartet.  "  'God  forbid,'  said  Brahms,  according  to 
Kalbeck's  account  in  his  biography,  "I  have  not  been  so  ambitious.  I  have  put 
together  only  a  few  bits  in  the  way  of  polkas  and  waltzes.  If  you  would  like  to 
hear  them,  I'll  play  them  for  you.'  I  went  to  open  the  piano.  'No,'  he  protested, 
'let  it  alone.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  We  must  get  hold  of  Nazi.'  He 
meant  Ignaz  Briill  and  a  second  piano.  Now  I  realized  that  an  important  orchestral 
work,  probably  a  symphony,  was  afoot,  but  I  was  afraid  to  ask  anything  more  for 
I  noticed  that  he  already  regretted  having  let  his  tongue  run  so  far. 

Kalbeck,    who   had   borne    nobly   with    Brahms    up   to    this   point,    found   the 

Continued  on  Page  15 

Best  Wishes  For  A  Successful  Season     .     . 
HOTEL     BRIDGWAY 
HOTEL     CHARLES 

HOTEL  HIGHLAND 
OAKS  INN 

HOTEL  SHELTON 

HOTEL      SHERATON-KIMBALL 
Members  —  Springfield  Hotel  Association 


^(0U$eM^iam^ 


1386  Main  St    ^^^  437  Bay  St. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Carllfle'j 

NEW  ENGLAND'S  LARGEST  HARDWARE 
DEPARTMENT  STORE 


Specialist  in  Nationally  Advertised 
SPORTING  GOODS  •  HARDWARE 

TELEVISION  •  APPLIANCES 

Located  in  Springfield  &  Holyoke 
with  10  CONVENIENT  BRANCH  LOCATIONS 
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A  GUARANTEED  INCOME 

When  You  Are  Sick  or  Injured 


Whenever  you  are  disabled  by  any  accident  or  by 
any  illness,  you  will  have  a  guaranteed  income  if 
you  own  a  Monarch  non-cancellable,  guaranteed  re- 
newable Health  and  Accident  policy. 

It's  too  late  to  qualify  for  this  protection 
after  an  accident  or  illness  strikes.  Be  sure, 
you  have  it  when  you  need  it. 

Monarch  Life  Insurance  Company 

Springfield,    Mas^mchusetts 


^ 


Non- Cancellable,      Gruaranteed      Renewable 
Health  and  Accident  Insurance  —  All 
Forms  of  Participating  Life  Insurance 


Specialists 

In    MEN'S    WEAR 

For  Men  Age  2  or  22 
or  92  ...  or  Beyond 

Hayne 

1502  Main  St. 

SPRINGFIELD 


WEBSTER'S 
BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 

This  comprehensive  book  brings  to 
music  lovers  the  essential  biographical 
information  on  their  favorite  composers 
—  from  Bach  to  Shostakovich  —  with 
more  than  40,000  additional  biogra- 
phies of  outstanding  men  and  women 
in  all  fields  of  endeavor. 

At  Your  Bookstore  or  Write  for 
Publisher's    Leaflet 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company 

Springffield  2,  Mass. 

Publishers   of 
Webster's    New   International 
Dictionary,    Second    Edition 
Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary 
Webster's   Dictionary   of   Synonyms 
Webster's  Biographical  Dictionary 
Webster's  Geographical  Dictionary 
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PROGRAM  —  Continued 

Scherzo  "unkempt  and  heavily  humorous,"  and  the  finale  a  splendid  set  of  varia- 
tions which  nevertheless  in  his  opinion  had  no  place  at  the  end  of  a  symphony. 
But  he  kept  his  counsel  for  the  moment,  and  the  party  broke  up  rather  lamely  with 
little  said.  When  he  met  Brahms  the  next  day  it  was  clear  that  the  composer  had 
been  taken  aback  by  this  reception  of  his  score.  ""  '  Naturally  I  noticed  yesterday 
that  the  symphony  didn't  please  you  and  I  was  much  troubled.  If  people  like 
Billroth,  Hanslick,  or  you  others  do  not  like  my  music,  who  can  be  expected  to 
like  it?'  'I  don't  know  what  Hanslick  and  Billroth  may  think  of  it,'  I  answered, 
'for  I  haven't  said  a  word  to  them.  I  only  know  that  if  I  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  be  the  composer  of  such  a  work,  and  could  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  I  had  put  three  such  splendid  movements  together,  I  would  not  be 
disturbed. 

The  opinion  of  the  discerning  Von  Biilow  was  more  encouraging.  He  wrote 
after  the  first  rehearsal:  "Number  four  is  stupendous,  quite  original,  individual, 
and  rock-like.  Incomparable  strength  from  start  to  finish."  But  Brahms  may  have 
discounted  this  as  a  personally  biased  opinion,  as  he  certainly  discounted  the  adoring 
Clara  Schumann  and  Lisl  Herzogenberg,  when  he  weighed  their  words  against  the 
chilling  skepticism  of  his  male  cronies. 

MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 

The  

Musical  Charles  Mackey 

Al*t  DIRECTOR 

-  -  -  and  teacher  of 

•  Piano-playing   :  featuring  MUSICIAN- 
SHIP, TECHNIC  and  MEMORIZING. 
•  Harmony  (traditional  and  modem,) 

Counterpoint  and  Composition. 
1242  Main  St. 

Suite    6  AH  grades  taught  by  Mr.  Mackey,  or  his 

Tel.  RE  4-8990  •  RE  7-2722  Assistant,      JOAN  ROLLINS 

RUTH   EKBERG,  Teacker  of  Singing 

TECHNIQUE  —  REPERTOIRE  —  COACHING 

62  HARRISON  AVENUE 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Studio  tel.  RE  3-9140  Residence  tel.  RE  6-5528 

THE    CHILDREN'S    DANCE    THEATRE    OF    SPRINGFIELD 

Director  Adeline  R.  Johnson 
Associate  Teacher,  Robert  Larkin,  Ballet  Theatre  School  of  New  York 

Studio    60    School    Street 
Ballet,    Pantomime     Music  Appreciation 

6  Orlando  St.,  Wilbraham LYric  6-3739 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


The  Springfield  Conservatory  of  Music 
MARION     A.     JENSEN,     Director 


•  PIANO  —  HARMONY 

•  VOICE,  VIOLIN,  TRUMPET 

•  DRAMATIC   ART   and   PUBLIC 

SPEAKING 

All  Ages  —  Beginners  and  Advanced 

54  BYERS  STREET 
TEL.  RE  3-2713  or  RE  4-6578 


EMMA      CHEVALIER 

Organist,  St.  Mary's,  Longmeadow 
TEACHER  OF  PIANO  —  CLASSICAL  AND  POPULAR 
191  PINE  STREET  TEL.  RE  9-2978 


Margaret  K.  Balboni  Tesoro 

TEACHER  of  PIANO 

Studio  30  Forest  Park  Avenue 

Tel.  RE  2-6198 


SPEECH   TRAINING-     -     - 

for 

BUSINESS  and  SOCIAL  LIFE 

DEVELOPE  POISE  and  PERSONALITY 

SPEECH    CORRECTION    and    DRAMA    for   CHILDREN 

ALTHEA  DELIGHT  CLARK 

Tel.  RE  2-2840 

THE  MACDUFFIE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Est.  1890 
DAY  BOARDING 

A  college  preparatory  school  of  150  girls  —  Grades  7-12 
Piano:  Joan  Rollins 

Voice  and  Glee  Club:   Carolyn  Dexter  Locke 
Violin:  Milton  J.  Aronson 
182    CENTRAL   STREET  TEL.    RE   4-233G 
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SYMPHONY 
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FOUNDED  IN  I88I  BY 
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SEASON 
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CONNECTICUT  COLLEGE  CONCERT 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-fifth  Season,  1955-1956) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate   Conductor 
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Richard  Burgin 
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Alfred  Krips 

George   Zazofsky 
Roll  and  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 
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Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
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Roger  Shermont 

Minot  Beale 
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Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
James   Nagy 
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William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

Jesse  Ceci 
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Alfred  Schneider 
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Georges  Moleux 
Gaston  Dufresne 
Luclwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 

Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 


PERSONNEL 
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Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 

Eugen   Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
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Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
John  Fiasca 
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Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Josef  Zimbler 

Bernard  Parronchi 
Leon   Marjollet 

Martin  Hoherman 
Louis   Berger 

Richard   Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  CioflB 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  \^oisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kabila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 
Charles  Smith 
Harold  Farberman 
Harold  Thompson 

Piano 
Bernard  Zighera 

Librarians 
Leslie  Rogers 
Victor  Alpert,  Ass't 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH    SEASON    •    NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FIFTY-FIVE    AND    FIFTY-SIX 


Palmer  Auditorium    ^Connecticut  College^    New  London 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  February  ^,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 


Beethoven Overture,  Leonore  No.  2 

Sibelius Syniphony  No.  7,  in  One  Movement,  Op.  105 

Copland Symphonic  Ode,  1955 

{Composed  for  the  y^th  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

INTERMISSION 


Debussy. "Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  Faune," 

Eclogue  after  the  Poem  by  Stephane  Mallarme 

Strauss.  . .  ."Don  Juan,"  Tone  Poem  (after  Nikolaus  Lenau) ,  Op.  20 


Performances  in  Boston  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week 
on  Monday  evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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OVERTURE,  LEONORE  NO.  2 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?) ,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Overture  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  last  performed  in  this  series  on  October  8-9, 
1954.  The  orchestra  for  this  (and  the  Overture  No.  3  as  well)  consists  of  2  flutes, 
2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets  (and  trumpet  off-stage) ,  5 
trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

THE  Overture  Leonore  No.  5  retains  all  of  the  essentials  of  its 
predecessor,  Leonore  No.  2.*  There  is  in  both  the  introduction, 
grave  and  songful,  based  upon  the  air  of  Florestan:  "In  des  Lehens 
Fruhlingstagen/*  in  which  the  prisoner  sings  sorrowfully  of  the  darkness 
to  which  he  is  condemned,  and  dreams  hopefully  of  the  fair  world  out- 
side. The  main  body  of  the  Overture,  which  begins  with  the  same 
theme  (allegro)  in  both  cases,  rises  from  a  whispering  pianissimo  to  a 
full  proclamation.  This  section  of  working  out,  or  dramatic  struggle, 
attains  its  climax  with  the  trumpet  call  (taken  directly  from  the 
opera,  where  the  signal  heard  off  stage,  and  repeated,  as  if  closer,  makes 
known  the  approach  of  the  governor,  whereby  the  unjustly  imprisoned 
Florestan  will  be  saved  from  death).  In  the  **No.  2,"  the  coda  of  jubi- 
lation, introduced  by  the  famous  string  scales  of  gathering  tension  for 
the  outburst,  follows  almost  immediately  the  trumpet  calls  of  de- 
liverance —  surely  the  inevitable  dramatic  logic,  even  though  it  went 
directly  against  the  formal  convention  which  required  a  reprise  at  this 
point.  Beethoven,  more  closely  occupied  in  the  "No.  2"  with  the 
events  of  the  opera  itself,  omitted  the  reprise,  following  the  trumpet 
fanfare  with  a  soft  intonation  of  Florcstan's  air,  a  sort  of  hymn  of 
thanksgiving,  as  if  the  joy  of  the  freed  prisoner  must  be  hushed  and 
holy  in  its  first  moments.  The  melody  is  suspended  on  its  final  cadence, 
and  the  last  three  unresolved  notes,  hovering  mysteriously,  become  the 
motto  of  the  famous  string  passage  in  which  the  emotion  is  released. 

Beethoven  sacrificed  this  direct  transition  in  the  "No.  3"  Overture. 
He  evidently  felt  the  need  of  a  symphonic  rounding  out,  and  ac- 
cordingly inserted  a  full  reprise,f  delaying  the  entrance  of  the  coda 
of  jubilation  which  dramatic  sequence  would  demand  closely  to  fol- 
low the  trumpet  fanfare.  But  the  subject  had  developed  in  Bee- 
thoven's imagination  to  a  new  and  electrifying  potency.  The  "third 
Leonore  Overture"  shows  in  general  a  symphonic  "tightening"  and 

*  A  rariant  upon  the  "No.  2"  Orerture,  with  alterations  apparently  in  BcethoTe^^'s  own  hand, 
was  discovered  in  1926,  in  the  files  of  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  at  Leipzig. 

t  Wagrner  reproached   Beethoven    for   not   omitting  the   conventional   but   undramatic   reprise 
in   his   Orerture  Leonort   No.   8    ("U^her  Frang   Liaxts  tifmphoniaeka   Diektwng0n,"    lt€7). 
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an  added  forcefulness.  The  introduction  eliminates  a  few  measures, 
the  development  many  measures,  in  which  music  of  the  greatest  beauty 
i$  discarded.  Beethoven,  having  thus  shortened  his  development,  evens 
the  total  length  by  adding  the  reprise  and  enlarging  the  coda. 

Romain  Rolland  (in  his  invaluable  study  of  "Leonora"  in  Bee- 
thoven the  Creator)  weighs  the  points  of  the  two  overtures,  and, 
seeking  a  preference,  decides:  "Let  us  prefer  them  both  I"  He  considers 
the  possibility  of  finding  a  place  for  the  "third"  overture  in  per- 
formances of  the  opera,  and  admits  his  conversion  to  the  practice  of 
playing  it  between  the  prison  scene  and  the  finale  of  the  opera.  He 
had  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  many  that  it  would  overshadow  its 
surroundings  and  "sate  the  ear  with  a  banquet  of  C  major  before  the 
C  major  orgy  of  the  finale."  Having  heard  it  thus  played,  however, 
at  the  centennial  performances  in  Vienna,  he  "realized  the  tremen- 
dous effect  of  the  symphonic  No.  3  spreading  itself  out  like  a  triumphal 
arch  between  the  love-duet  in  the  prison  and  the  final  choral  and 
popular  apotheosis  in  the  broad  daylight.  .  .  .  Placed  there,  the  over- 
ture reveals  the  veritable  drama  that  Beethoven  wished  to  write, 
and  in  spite  of  his  epoch,  has  written." 

"Neither  the  first  nor  the  second,"  he  finds,  "is  suitable  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  opera.  They  are  both  too  gigantic:  they  crush  the 
earlier  scenes;  how  can  we  descend  from  these  epics  to  the  babblings 
of  the  gaoler's  family?  The  No.  4,  in  E  major,  is  more  complaisant; 
it  introduces  us  into  Florestan's  prison  by  the  service  stairs.  It  is  in- 
tended for  the  bourgeois  first  act,  but  without  contradicting  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  opera;  Beethoven  the  lion  has  donned  the  skin 
of  the  Singspiel.  As  regards  the  No.  2,  I  fear  we  must  resign  our- 
selves to  this;  it  is  too  complete  a  drama  in  itself;  it  would  only  be  a 
duplication  of  the  other  drama;  it  suffices  by  and  for  itself. 

"But  the  No.  3  is  another  matter.  This  is  not,  like  the  No.  2,  a 
summary  of  the  action:  it  is  its  lyrical  efflorescence,  its  transposition 
to  an  inward  stage;  or,  to  employ  a  metaphor  that  is  the  antithesis 
of  this  and  is  perhaps  more  exact,  it  is  the  roots  of  the  drama  in  the 
universal  soul.  To  fill  this  rdle  the  ancients  had  the  tragic  Chorus; 
but  they  lacked  the  superhuman  means  of  the  modern  symphony  — 
those  Choruses  without  words,  those  Oceanides  of  the  orchestra 
that  send  their  waves  beating  upon  Prometheus'  rock." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7,  Op.  105 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  December  8,   1865,  at  Tavastehus,   Finland 


The  symphony  was  first  performed  by  the  orchestra  in  Stockholm,  Sibelius  con- 
ducting, March  24,  1924,  within  the  month  of  its  completion.  The  first  Helsingfors 
performance  took  place  on  April  25  of  the  same  year,  Kajanus  conducting.  The 
first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold 
Stokowski  conductor,  on  April  3,  1926.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  introduced  the  symphony 
to  Boston  on  December  13  of  the  same  year,  and  repeated  it  January  30,  1931, 
April  21,  1933,  March  8,  1935,  March  19,  1937,  January  27,  1939,  December  6,  1941, 
April  18,  1946,  and  December  17,  1948. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  piccolos,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3 
trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

THE  last  three  symphonies  of  Sibelius  progressed  by  slow  stages  to 
their  completion.  In  a  statement  made  to  Karl  Ekman,  his 
authentic  biographer,  Sibelius  has  said:  "My  work  has  the  same 
fascination  for  me  as  when  I  was  young,  a  fascination  bound  up  with 
the  difficulty  of  the  task.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  composing  is  easier 
for  an  old  composer,  if  he  takes  his  art  seriously.  The  demands  one 
makes  on  himself  have  increased  in  the  course  of  years.  Greater 
sureness  makes  one  scorn,  in  a  higher  degree  than  formerly,  solutions 
that  come  too  easily,  that  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance.  One  is 
always  faced  with  new  problems.  The  thing  that  has  pleased  me  most 
is  that  I  have  been  able  to  reject.  The  greatest  labour  I  have  expended, 
perhaps,  was  on  works  that  have  never  been  completed." 

The  Fifth  Symphony  was  begun  in  the  first  months  of  the  world 
war,  completed  and  performed  in  December,  1915.  The  composer 
revised  it  in  1916  and,  after  a  performance,  rewrote  the  entire  score  in 
late  1918  and  1919.  Regretting  perhaps  the  commitment  of  his  score 
before  it  had  met  the  final  requirements  of  this  most  exacting  of 
composers,  Sibelius  did  not  relinquish  for  performance  his  Sixth  and 
Seventh  symphonies  until  he  had  given  years  of  careful  thought  to 
them.  His  letter  of  May  20,  1918,  quoted  by  Karl  Ekman,  projects  the 
Fifth  Symphony  in  its  second  revision,  and  further  symphonies  as 
well  —  each  of  which  he  characterizes  in  a  few  words.  The  Seventh  he 
calls  "joy  of  life  and  vitality  with  appassionato  passages.  In  3  move- 
ments —  the  last  an  'Hellenic  rondo.'  ... 

"By  all  this  I  see  how  my  innermost  self  has  changed  since  the  days 
of  the  fourth  symphony.  And  these  symphonies  of  mine  are  more  in 
the  nature  of  professions  of  faith  than  my  other  works.'* 

And  in  the  same  letter  he  says:  "It  looks  as  if  I  was  to  come  out  with 
all  these  three  symphonies  at  the  same  time." 

But  the  Sixth  Symphony  was  not  completed  until  January  1923,  nor 
was  the  Seventh  ready  until  March,  1924.  "On  the  second  of  March 
1924,  at  night,  as  I  entered  in  my  diary,  I  completed  fantasia  sinfonica 
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—  that  was  what  I  at  first  thought  of  calling  my  Seventh  symphony  in 
one  movement." 

These  disclosures  about  the  progress  of  his  creative  thoughts  should 
not  be  taken  as  open  proclamations.  Sibelius,  while  always  maintaining 
a  quiet  assurance  about  his  achievements,  has  never  been  given  to 
vaunting  them.  It  seems  more  likely  that  his  friend  extracted  his  diary 
notes  from  him  and  pushed  his  assent  into  using  them.  His  work  in 
itself  reveals  the  tendency  here  described  toward  rejecting  conclusions 
that  come  too  easily,  especially  observable  in  his  increasing  need  of 
revision  through  the  years.  The  transformation  which  had  taken  place 
between  the  First  Symphony  which  was  composed  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four  and  the  Seventh,  composed  in  his  sixtieth  year,  is  a  sort 
of  progress  in  reverse.  The  last  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  First. 
It  is  more  modest  in  orchestration;  it  is  concentrated  and  close-knit, 
sober  in  comparison  to  the  former  emotional  exuberance  and  flam- 
boyant color.  The  "nationalism"  which  was  once  over-ascribed  to  the 
earlier  music  of  Sibelius  has  quite  given  way  to  a  personal  idiom.  It 
was  often  remarked  in  the  'twenties  that  Sibelius  in  his  last  four 
symphonies  was  courting  a  modest,  almost  an  austere  aesthetic,  while 
composers  elsewhere  were  expansive,  employing  ambitious  programs, 
seeking  to  overwhelm.  At  that  time  they  did  not  even  write  sym- 
phonies. This  made  Sibelius  an  individual,  a  lone  artist  "of  the 
North."  Subsequent  "Neo-classic"  trends  have  since  proved  him  to  have 
been  a  prophetic  one. 

Cecil  Gray,  unlike  such  writers  as  Ernest  Newman  or  Aaron  Cop- 
land, who  note  the  resemblance  to  a  symphonic  poem,  directly  accepts 
the  composer's  title.  He  would  seem  justified  in  that  Sibelius,  not 
impelled  by  a  dramatic  or  poetic  image,  has  proceeded  abstractly,  and 
so  found  his  form,  his  fine  integration,  his  unmistakably  symphonic 
development.  Mr.  Gray  writes: 

"Sibelius'  Seventh  Symphony  is  in  one  gigantic  movement,  based 
in  the  main  upon  the  same  structural  principles  as  the  first  movement 
of  the  Sixth.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  one  chief  dominating  subject  —  a 
fanfare-like  theme  which  first  appears  in  a  solo  trombone  near  the 
outset  and  recurs  twice,  more  or  less  integrally,  and  in  addition  a  host 


of  small,  pregnant,  fragmentary  motives,  of  which  at  least  a  dozen 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  unfolding  of  the  action.  The  resourceful 
way  in  which  these  are  varied,  developed,  juxtaposed,  permuted,  and 
combined  into  a  continuous  and  homogeneous  texture  is  one  of  the 
miracles  of  modern  music;  Sibelius  himself  has  never  done  anything 
to  equal  it  in  this  respect.  If  the  Fourth  represents  the  highest  point 
to  which  he  attains  in  the  direction  of  economy  of  material  and 
concision  of  form,  the  Seventh  shows  him  at  the  summit  of  his  powers 
in  respect  of  fecundity  of  invention  and  subtlety  and  intricacy  of 
design.  It  is  not  merely  a  consummate  masterpiece  of  formal  construc- 
tion, however,  but  also  a  work  of  great  expressive  beauty,  of  a  lofty 
grandeur  and  dignity,  a  truly  Olympian  serenity  and  repose  which  are 
unique  in  modern  music,  and,  for  that  matter,  in  modern  art  of  any 
kind.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  belong  to  a  different  age  altogether,  a 
different  order  of  civilization,  a  different  world  almost  —  the  world  of 
classical  antiquity.*' 
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SYMPHONIC  ODE 
By  Aaron  Copland 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  November  14,  1900 


The  Symphonic  Ode  has  been  composed  by  commission  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  for  the  Orchestra's  75th 
anniversary  and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky. 
This  work  is  a  revision  made  in  1955  of  a  work  by  the  same  title  which  Copland 
wrote  in  1928-29  for  this  Orchestra's  50th  anniversary  season. 

The  original  version  was  introduced  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  on  February  19,  1932. 

The  following  instruments  are  required:  2  flutes  and  2  piccolos,  3  oboes  and 
English  horn,  2  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  4  horns  (and  4  additional  horns  ad  libitum),  4  trumpets,  3  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  percussion,  piano,  2  harps,  and  strings.  The  percussion  includes 
tam-tam,  military  drum,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  bells,  Chinese  blocks, 
wood  blocks,  xylophone,  triangle,  slap  stick. 

WHEN  this  work  was  performed  in  its  original  form,  Mr.  Copland 
provided  for  the  program  a  description  of  the  music  and  his 
intent.  He  disclaimed  at  that  time  any  "literary"  idea  in  connection 
with  his  piece  and  yet  it  may  now  surely  be  said  it  bears  for  him 
associations  with  its  first  conductor,  who  was  close  to  him  for  many 
years  as  they  worked  together  in  the  school  at  Tanglewood  and  as  his 
new  works  appeared  from  time  to  time  and  were  performed. 

The  composer  explained  in  1932: 

It  is  not  an  Ode  to  anything  other  than  the  particular  spirit  to  be 
found  in  the  music  itself.  What  that  particular  spirit  is,  is  not  for  me 
to  say.  In  another  connection,  Andre  Gide  has  well  expressed  my 
meaning:  "Before  explaining  my  book  to  others,  I  wait  for  them  to 
explain  it  to  me.  To  wish  to  explain  it  first  would  be  to  restrain  its 
meaning  prematurely,  because  even  if  we  know  what  we  wish  to  say  we 
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cannot  know  if  we  have  said  only  that.  And  what  interests  me  espe- 
cially is  what  I  have  put  into  my  book  without  my  own  knowledge  — 
that  part  of  the  unconscious  that  I  should  like  to  name  'la  part  de 
Dieu:  '* 

The  musical  origin  of  the  "Ode"  is  a  two-measure  phrase  to  be 
found  in  my  "Nocturne"  for  violin  and  piano  (1926).  This  phrase, 
stated  in  the  violin  piece  without  development,  seemed  rich  in  possi- 
bilities for  expansion.  In  various  guises,  it  forms  the  principal  thematic 
material  of  the  "Ode."  As  a  whole,  the  work  is  cast  in  five-sectional 
form,  which  can  roughly  be  represented  as  A-B-C-B-D.  Sections  A,  C, 
and  D  are  in  slow  tempo,  sections  B  in  fast  tempo.  The  massive  open- 
ing section  (A)  gradually  acquires  momentum  and  breaks  up  into  the 
"feathery  brightness"  of  the  Allegro  (B),  which  is  followed  by  (C),  a 
more  lyrical  treatment  of  the  first  section's  material.  The  repetition 
of  the  Allegro  section  (B),  is  only  approximate.  It  moves  imperceptibly 
into  Section  D,  which  combines  A  and  B  to  form  a  Coda  in  the 
monumental  mood  of  the  opening. 

Aaron  Copland's  principal  teachers  in  composition  were  Rubin 
Goldmark,  with  whom  he  studied  for  four  years  from  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War,  and  subsequently  Nadia  Boulanger.  Aside  from 
his  creative  career  he  has  long  been  active  as  a  writer,  a  lecturer  and  an 
educator.  By  these  means  he  has  been  zealous  in  drawing  general 
attention  to  the  music  of  his  colleagues  in  this  country  and  of  the  rising 
generation  of  composers.  His  book  Our  New  Music  was  influential  in 
this  cause.  He  has  addressed  musical  audiences  in  What  to  Listen  for 
in  Music.  Since  the  inception  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  1940  he  has  headed  the  Department  of  Composition  and  has 
been  indispensable  in  the  administration  of  the  school. 

Copland's  music  has  its  individual  style  and  unmistakable  character, 
but  at  the  same  time  shows  great  versatility.  In  earlier  works  such  as 
Music  for  the  Theatre,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  become  absorbed  in 
the  possibilities  of  jazz  and  the  use  of  the  complex  rhythms  it  suggested. 
He  has  been  called  "functional"  because  of  his  natural  facility  in 
adapting  music  to  various  mediums:  ballet,  opera,  films,  the  stage. 
Music  like  El  Salon  Mexico  and  Danzon  Cubano  show  his  ability  to 
turn  to  his  own  uses  his  immediate  surroundings.  Ballets  such  as 
Rodeo,  Billy  the  Kid,  and  Appalachian  Spring  have  led  him  into 
another  sort  of  American  "folk"  music.  A  Lincoln  Portrait  and  the 
opera  The  Tender  Land  have  subtly  reflected  the  early  American 
period.  In  Hollywood  he  has  lifted  the  role  of  film  music  above  its  usual 
subordinate  function  of  background.  His  chamber  music  shows  on 
the  other  hand  a  distinct  taste  for  the  "absolute"  category. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

SHAW  AS  MUSIC  CRITIC 

By  John  Harley 

'The  Musical  Times,"  London,  December  1955 


ON  15  February  1893,  Bernard  Shaw  recorded  in  The  World  a  con- 
versation between  himself  and  a  gentleman  who  had  approached 
him  in  Oxford  Street,  and  which  eventually  led  to  the  question, 
*  Excuse  me,  Mr.  G.  B.  S.,  but  do  you  know  anything  about  music?  ' 
Despite  the  apparent  doubts  of  even  his  greatest  admirers,  Shaw  had 
this  question  answered  for  him  a  few  days  later  by  Arnold  Dolmetsch,. 
who,  on  concluding  a  reading  from  the  concert  platform  of  one  of 
Shaw's  criticisms,  remarked,  *  This  is  severe  language;  but  it  is  true  \ 
Shaw's  own  Advice  to  Old  Musicians  was  simply  this:  *  Don't  be  in  a 
hurry  to  contradict  G.  B.  S.,  as  he  never  commits  himself  upon  a 
musical  subject  until  he  knows  at  least  six  times  as  much  about  it  as 
you  do '. 

Even  if  he  had  had  no  particular  musical  knowledge,  his  writings  on 
music  (spread  throughout  his  plays,  prefaces,  essays,  and  stories,  as  well 
as  the  papers  for  which  he  was  critic)  would  be  worth  reading  for  the 
light  they  throw  on  a  musical  world  just  behind  us,  with  its  background 
of  hectic  dashes  in  hansom  cabs  between  miscellaneous  and  unre- 
hearsed concerts:  and  for  their  asides  on  socialism,  marriage,  and 
Christmas;  vegetarianism,  writing  and  love  (*  very  few  people  in  the 
world  have  ever  had  a  love  affair ');  or  funerals,  ballet,  and  personal 
history  (like  Beethoven,  whose  letter  to  the  immortal  beloved  was 
obviously  one  returned  by  her,  '  I  have  been  in  love  .  .  .  and  have 
written  idiotic  love  letters,  many  of  which,  I  regret  to  say,  have  not 
been  returned '). 

But  if,  as  W.  H.  Auden  has  suggested,  Shaw  is  the  best  music  critic 
that  ever  lived  (a  judgment  with  which  Shaw  would  undoubtedly 
concur,  though  it  is  little  enough  of  a  compliment,  either  with  regard 
to  English  literary  style  or  perception),  it  is  worth  asking  on  what  prin- 
ciples his  criticisms  are  based.  In  order  to  discover  the  pleasures  of  his 
championship  of  Wagner,  his  idolization  of  Mozart  (*  all  my  musical 
self-respect  is  based  on  my  keen  appreciation  of  Mozart's  works  .  .  . 
There  is  nothing  better  in  art  than  Mozart's  best '),  his  epigrams  and 
style,  or  to  be  astounded  at  the  length  of  his  articles— for  this  there  is 
no  alternative  to  a  familiarity  with  '  the  works  '.  And  yet  it  is  undeni- 
ably easier  to  pick  out  an  amusing  remark  than  to  isolate  any  principle. 
One  of  the  few  passages  of  Shaw's  directly  about  the  theory  of  criticism 
was  provoked  by  an  article  by  Stanford—*  the  best  article  I  ever  saw  on 
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the  subject  *.  Indeed,  Shaw  seems  to  identify  himself  with  the  EngHsh 
in  his  remark  upon  their  method  of  tackhng  '  intellectual  problems 
without  any  preliminary  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter '.  And  yet, 
although  there  are  many  articles  of  critical  faith  Shaw  never  mentions, 
or  only  touches  on  briefly  at  best,  one  may  discern  a  definite  trend  in 
his  ideas,  of  which  critics  and  musicians  would  still  do  well  to  take 
note. 

Perhaps  Shaw's  love  of  Mozart  is  the  key  to  his  critical  credo:  *  He 
is  considerate,  economical,  practical  under  the  same  pressure  of  inspi- 
ration that  throws  your  Titan  into  convulsions.  I  have  ...  a  frightful 
contempt  for  your  .  .  .  Titans  and  their  like.  Give  me  the  artist  who 
breathes  [the  true  Parnassian  air]  like  a  native,  and  goes  about  his  work 
in  it  as  quietly  as  a  common  man  goes  about  his  ordinary  business  *. 
However  powerful  the  emotions,  however  free  the  flow  of  ideas,  the 
composer  must  have  every  note  under  complete  control;  as  for  the 
performer,  there  must  never  be  a  moment  when  his  whole  attention 
is  not  given  to  the  intelligent  and  sympathetic  interpretation  of  a 
work,  through  means  of  the  highly  developed  manual  technique  he 
is  understood  to  possess.    But  love  of  one  artist  must  not  blind  the 
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critic  to  the  virtues  of  others:  *  I  grievously  mistrust  any  amateur  who 
worships  Wagner  without  sharing  Wagner's  delight  in  the  works  of 
other  musicians,  both  great  and  small '.  Even  upon  Brahms,  the 
*  Leviathan  maunderer ',  the  critical  art  must  be  practised  honestly. 

Frequently  enough,  unfortunately,  *  the  art  I  profess  has  no  concern 
with  some  of  the  entertainments  upon  which  I  am  invited  to  exercise 
it '.  *  We  are  living,  artistically  speaking,  in  a  hovel;  and  yet  I  am 
expected  to  agitate  about  the  dome  ...  A  state  of  things  which  if  it 
existed  in  the  cotton  trade  would  raise  a  general  alarm  of  national 
bankruptcy. '  So  agitate  he  does— not  for  the  mere  sake  of  agitation, 
but  in  order  to  redress  a  social  evil. 

The  evil  is  partly  due  to  an  uneducated  public,  and  the  critic's  task 
is  therefore  partly  educational.  'The  respective  shares  of  the  school 
time-table  allotted  to  music,  and  to  the  comparatively  unimportant 
and  revolting  subject  of  mathematics  '  do  not  bear  comparison.  *  The 
notion  that  you  can  educate  a  child  musically  by  any  other  means 
whatsoever  than  that  of  having  beautiful  music  performed  within  its 
hearing,  is  a  notion  which  I  feel  constrained  to  denounce  ...  as  only 
tenable  by  an  idiot. '  It  is  the  young  people  who  thump  out  orchestral 
and  operatic  works  on  the  piano  that  keep  the  country  musically  alive 
—*  these  are  the  people  upon  the  number  of  whom  in  a  nation  its 
musical  prosperity  depends '.  The  standards  of  the  British  mother  as 
to  the  relation  between  '  right  notes '  and  musical  ability  are  not  the 
best;  nor  is  it  wise  to  substitute  those  of  a  smart  agent  for  the  artistic 
standards  of  the  critic  of  a  great  composer. 

But  *  criticism  cannot  give  an  absolutely  true  and  just  account  of 
any  artist:  it  can  at  best  explain  its  point  of  view  and  then  describe 
the  artist  from  that  point  of  view '.  (What  passes  for  *  analysis  *  in  the 
jargon  of  programme-no ters  certainly  cannot  do  it,  and  Shaw  produces 
an  '  analysis '  of  Hamlet's  soliloquy  to  prove  it:  '  Here  we  reach  a 
colon;  and  a  pointed  pository  phrase,  in  which  the  accent  falls  de- 
cisively on  the  relative  pronoun,  brings  us  to  the  first  full  stop  *.)  Any 
report  upon  a  composition  or  performance  is  necessarily  subjective, 
and  Shaw's  criticisms  abound  in  remarks  about  his  personal  limitations, 
of  which  he  was  well  enough  aware— and  surely  such  awareness  is  one 
mark  of  a  good  critic.  *  What  seemed  incoherent  and  wearisome  fooling 
to  me  may  have  seemed  an  exhilarating  pastime  to  others.  *  *  I  do  not 
say  [certain  works]  are  bad  ...  I  do  not  assert,  suggest,  imply,  or  hint 
anything  about  anybody  but  myself. '  *  Even  I  am  not  infallible,  at 
least  not  always. '  '  Never  in  my  life  have  I  penned  an  impartial 
criticism,  and  I  hope  I  never  may.  * 

These  premises  being  allowed,  criticism  becomes  in  essence  a  per- 
sonal battle  between  critic  and  criticized.  *  I  hate  performers  who 
debase  great  works  of  art:    I  long  for  their  annihilation:    if  my  criti- 


cisms  were  flaming  thunderbolts,  no  prudent  life  or  fire  insurance 
company  would  entertain  a  proposal  from  any  singer  within  my  range. 
.  .  .  But  I  am  necessarily  no  less  extreme  in  my  admiration  of  artists 
who  realize  the  full  value  of  great  works  for  me. ' 

Any  man  who  is  not  a  Pangloss  must  all  his  life  long  remain  in  a 
state  of  incessant  revolutionary  activity,  if  he  wishes  to  leave  the  world 
better  than  he  found  it.  Fifty  years  later  are  there  still  too  many 
musical  Panglosses?  I  do  not  assert,  suggest,  imply,  or  hint  anything 
about  anybody. 


"PRELUDE  TO  THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 
Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  in  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise) ,  August  22,  1862;  died  in  Paris, 

March  26,  1918 


Debussy  completed  his  Prelude  d  I'Apr^s-midi  d'un  Faune  in  the  summer  of 
1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Soci^t6  Nationale,  December 
22,  1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.  It  was  published  in  1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  3  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club, 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913. 
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t  would  require  a  poet  of  great  skill  and  still  greater  assurance  to  at- 
tempt a  translation  of  Mallarme's  rhymed  couplets,  his  complex 
of  suggestions,  his  "labyrinth,"  as  he  himself  called  it,  "ornamented 
by  flowers." 

The  poem  opens: 

Ces  nymphes,  je  les  veux  perpituer. 

Si  clair, 
Leur  incarnat  Uger,  qu'il  voltige  dans  I'air 
Assoupi  de  sommeils  touffus. 

Aimai-je  un  rive? 

Arthur  Symons  (in  his  The  Symbolist  Movement  in  Modern  Litera- 
ture) writes:  "The  verse  could  not,  I  think,  be  translated,"  and  this 
plain  dictum  may  be  considered  to  stand.  We  shall  therefore  refrain, 
and  quote  the  faithful  synopsis  (quite  unsuperseded)  which  Edmund 
Gosse  made  in  his  Questions  at  Issue: 
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"It  appears  in  the  florilege  which  he  has  just  published,  and  1 
have  now  read  it  again,  as  I  have  often  read  it  before.  To  say  that 
I  understand  it  bit  by  bit,  phrase  by  phrase,  would  be  excessive. 
But,  if  I  am  asked  whether  this  famous  miracle  of  unintelligibility 
gives  me  pleasure,  I  answer,  cordially,  Yes.  I  even  fancy  that  I  ob- 
tain from  it  as  definite  and  as  solid  an  impression  as  M.  Mallarm^ 
desires  to  produce.  This  is  what  I  read  in  it.  A  faun  —  a  simple, 
sensuous,  passionate  being  —  wakens  in  the  forest  at  daybreak  and 
tries  to  recall  his  experience  of  the  previous  afternoon.  Was  he  the 
fortunate  recipient  of  an  actual  visit  from  nymphs,  white  and  golden 
goddesses,  divinely  tender  and  indulgent?  Or  is  the  memory  he 
seems  to  retain  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a  vision,  no  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  'arid  rain'  of  notes  from  his  own  flute?  He  cannot 
tell.  Yet  surely  there  was,  surely  there  is,  an  animal  whiteness 
among  the  brown  reeds  of  the  lake  that  shines  out  yonder.  Were 
they,  are  they,  swans?  No!  But  Naiads  plunging?  Perhaps  1  Vaguer 
and  vaguer  grows  that  impression  of  this  delicious  experience.  He 
would  resign  his  woodland  godship  to  retain  it.  A  garden  of  lilies, 
golden-headed,  white-stalked,  behind  the  trellis  of  red  roses?  Ahl  the 
effort  is  too  great  for  his  poor  brain.  Perhaps  if  he  selects  one  lily 
from  the  garth  of  lilies,  one  benign  and  beneficent  yielder  of  her 
cup  to  thirsty  lips,  the  memory,  the  ever-receding  memory  may  be 
forced  back.  So  when  he  has  glutted  upon  a  bunch  of  grapes,  he 
is  wont  to  toss  the  empty  skins  in  the  air  and  blow  them  out  in  a 
visionary  greediness.  But  no,  the  delicious  hour  grows  vaguer;  ex-, 
perience  or  dream,  he  will  never  know  which  it  was.  The  sun  is 
warm,  the  grasses  yielding;  and  he  curls  himself  up  again,  after 
worshipping  the  efficacious  star  of  wine,  that  he  may  pursue  the 
dubious  ecstasy  into  the  more  hopeful  boskages  of  sleep. 

"This,  then,  is  what  I  read  in  the  so  excessively  obscure  and  un- 
intelligible L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune;  and,  accompanied  as  it  is 
with  a  perfect  suavity  of  language  and  melody  of  rhythm,  I  know 
not  what  more  a  poem  of  eight  pages  could  be  expected  to  give.  It 
supplies  a  simple  and  direct  impression  of  physical  beauty,  of  har- 
mony, of  color;  it  is  exceedingly  mellifluous,  when  once  the  ear  un- 
derstands that  the  poet,  instead  of  being  the  slave  of  the  Alexandrine, 
weaves  his  variations  round  it,  like  a  musical  composer." 

The  poem  ends  in  a  nostalgic  haze: 

Non,  mais  I'dme 
De  paroles  vacante  et  ce  corps  alourdi 
Tard  succomhent  au  fier  silence  de  midi: 
Sans  plus  il  faut  dormir  en  Vouhli  du  blaspheme, 
Sur  le  sable  altere  gisant  et  comme  j'aime 
Ouvrir  ma  bouche  a  I'astre  efficace  des  vinsl 

Couple,  adieu;  je  vais  voir  I'ombre  que  tu  devins. 

According  to  a  line  attributed  to  Debussy,  the  Prelude  evokes  "the 
successive  scenes  of  the  Faun's  desires  and  dreams  on  that  hot 
afternoon." 

[copykighted] 
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"DON  JUAN/'  Tone  Poem   (after  Nikolaus  Lenau)  ,  Op.  20 

By  Richard  Strauss 
Born  in  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  died  in  Garmisch,  Sept.  8,  1949 


Don  Juan  was  published  in  1890,  and  dedicated  "to  my  dear  friend  Ludwig 
Thuille."  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  took  place  at  Weimar  under  the 
composer's  direction,  November  11,  1889.  Arthur  Nikisch  led  the  first  American 
performance  at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert,  October  31,  1891. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  cymbals,  triangle,  bells,  harp  and  strings. 

THE  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  at  Weimar  acquired  in  the 
autumn  of  1889  an  "assistant  Kapellmeister"  whose  proven  abil- 
ities belied  his  years.  Richard  Strauss  was  then  only  twenty-five,  but 
he  had  taken  full  charge  of  the  Meiningen  Orchestra  for  a  season 
(1885-86),  and  then  had  taken  subordinate  control  at  the  Munich 
Opera.  As  a  composer  he  had  long  made  his  mark,  and  from  orthodox 
beginnings  had  in  the  last  three  years  shown  a  disturbing  tendency 
to  break  loose  from  decorous  symphonic  ways  with  a  "Symphony"  — 
Aus  Italien,  and  a  "Tone  Poem"  —  Macbeth.  He  had  ready  for 
his  Weimar  audience  at  the  second  concert  of  the  season  a  new  tone 
poem,  Don  Juan,  which  in  the  year  1889  was  a  radical  declaration 
indeed.  If  many  in  the  auditorium  were  dazed  at  this  headlong  music, 
there  was  no  resisting  its  brilliant  mastery  of  a  new  style  and  its 
elaborate  instrumentation.  There  were  five  recalls  and  demands  for  a 
repetition.  Hans  von  Bulow,  beholding  his  proteg^  flaunting  the  colors 
of  the  anti-Brahms  camp,  was  too  honest  to  withhold  his  enthusiasm. 
He  wrote  to  his  wife:  "Strauss  is  enormously  popular  here.  His  Don 
Juan,  two  days  ago,  had  a  most  unheard-of  success."  And  producing 
it  at  Berlin  a  year  later,  he  wrote  to  its  creator,  "Your  most  grandiose 
Don  Juan  has  taken  me  captive."  Only  the  aging  Dr.  Hanslick  re- 
mained unshaken  by  the  new  challenger  of  his  sworn  standards.  He 
found  in  it  "a  tumult  of  dazzling  color  daubs,"  whose  composer  "had 
a  great  talent  for  false  music,  for  the  musically  ugly." 

The  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  whom  Strauss  evidently  chose  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  ruthless  sensualist  of  Byron  or  Da  Ponte,  was  a  more 
engaging  figure  of  romance,  the  philosopher  in  quest  of  ideal  woman- 
hood, who  in  final  disillusion  drops  his  sword  in  a  duel  and  throws 
his  life  away.  Lenau  said  (according  to  his  biographer,  L.  A.  Frankl): 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  Faust  and 
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Byron's  Don  Juan  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the 
one,  all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess. 
Because  he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another, 
at  last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil -that 
fetches  him." 

[COPYRIGH  fed] 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  5,  7 
Berlioz  "Fantastic  Symphony" 

Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"  (complete) 

"Summer  Nights"  (De  Los  Angeles) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  (complete) 
Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Rubinstein) 

Symphony  No.  4 
Brnch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Menuhin) 
Chmisson  "Poeme"  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (Oistrakh) 
Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Brailowsky) 
Dchussy  "The  Blessed  Damozel"  (De  Los  Angeles) 
Handel  "Water  Music"  Suite  (arr.  Harty) 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  104 
Honegoer  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Lalo  Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Menotti  Violin  Concerto  (Spivakovsky) 
Mozart  Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"  (complete)  ;  "La  Valse" 

"Pa vane  for  a  Dead  Princess"  ;  "Rapsodie  Espagnole" 
Roussel  "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 

Saint-Saens  "Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso"  (Oistrakh) 
Overture  to  "La  Prineesse  Jaune" 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (Brailowsky) 
Schuhert  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  8  ("Unfinished"  Symphony) 
Schumann  Overture  to  "Genoveva"       Symphony  No.  1 
Strauss  "Bon  Quixote"  ( Soloist,  Piatigorsky  ) 
Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto  (Mtlstein) 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Bach  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  Mozart    "Eine    kleine    Nachtmusik" ; 

6 ;  Suites  Nos.  1,  4  Serenade  No.   10,  for  Woodwinds ; 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  9  Symphonies  Nos.  36,  "Linz" ;  39 

Berlioz  "Harold  in  Italy"( Primrose)  P/-o7ro/7ej5f  "Classical"  Symphony ;  "Lt. 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3  ;  Violin  Con-  Kije"   Suite ;   "Romeo  and  Juliet," 

certo  (Heifetz)  Suite    No.    2;    Symphony    No.    5; 

Copland  "A  Lincoln  Portrait";   "Ap-  Violin  Concerto  No.  2   (Heifetz) 

palachian  Spring";  "El  Salon  Mex-  Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead" 

ico"  Ravel    "Bolero";    "Ma    Mgre   L'Oye" 

Hanson  Symphony  No.  3  Suite 

Harris  Symphony  No.  3  Schuhert  Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Un- 

Haydn  Symphonies  Nos.  92,  "Oxford"  ;  finished" 

94,  "Surprise"  SiheUus  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 

Khatchaturian  Piano  Concerto  Strauss,  R.  "Don  Juan" 

(Kapell)  Tchaikovsky    Serenade    in    C;    Sym- 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  phonies  Nos.  4,  5 

ian"  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  PIERRE  MONTEUX 
Liszt  "Les  Preludes"  Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  6,  "Path6- 

Mozart  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,  18  tique" 

«  ^^'^^  ^.^^^i  ^  T.    .      »  Demes  Ballets  "Sylvia,"  "Coppelia" 

^maftin  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy"  ^y   Members   of   the   Boston    Sym- 

Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  phony  Orchestra 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky   "L'Histoire  du   Soldat" ;   Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  Long  Play    (33%   r.p.m.)    and    (in 
some  cases)  45  r.p.m. 
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TANGLEWOOD     1956 

The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


The   Berkshire  Festival 

Nineteenth  Season 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Fourteenth  Season 
CHARLES  MUNCH,    Director 


To  receive  further  announcements,  write  to 
Festival  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH    SEASON    •    NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FIFTY-FIVE    AND    FIFTY-SIX 
Auspices:  The  Philadelphia  Forum,  William  K.  Huff,  Executive  Director 


Academy  of  Music,   Philadelphia 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  February  9,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 


Berlioz Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnivar*,  Op.  9 

Debussy • "Prelude  a  rApres-midi  d'un  Faune" 

Piston Symphony  No.  6 

I.  Fluendo  espressivo 

II.  Leggierissimo  vivace 

III.  Adagio  serene 

IV.  Allegro  energico 

(Composed  for  the  7$th  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

INTERMISSION 


Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor.  Op,  98 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionate 


Performances  in  Boston  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week 
on  Monday  evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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OVERTURE,  "LE  C  ARM  AVAL  ROMAIN,"  Op.  9 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  at  La  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869 


The  opera  Benvenuto  Cellini  from  which  the  overture  is  derived  was  first 
performed  at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  September  10,  1838.  The  concert  overture,  written 
in  1843,  was  first  performed  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris,  February  3,  1844,  under  the 
composer's  direction.  It  was  published  June,  1844. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Overture  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and 
English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3  trombones, 
timpani,  2  tambourines,  cymbals,  triangle  and  strings. 

MANY  an  artist,  whether  of  letters,  pigment,  or  tones,  has  visited 
Italy,  come  under  the  spell  of  its  sights  and  sounds  and  allowed 
them  to  color  his  creative  thoughts.  This  was  certainly  true  of 
Mendelssohn.  Berlioz  went  to  Rome  on  a  Prix  de  Rome  scholarship 
in  March  1831  and  left  there  on  May  1,  1832.  His  subsequent  music, 
such  as  Harold  in  Italy  (1834)  Benvenuto  Cellini  (1837)  from  which 
the  Roman  Carnival  Overture  was  derived,  and  the  Requiem  Mass 
(also  of  1837)  which  had  its  inception  in  the  spectacle  of  St.  Peter's 
Basilica  —  these  are  evidence  of  the  lasting  impression  which  Italy 
made  upon  his  fervid  imagination. 

Travelling  about  Europe  and  conducting  orchestras  in  city  after 
city,  Berlioz  found  certain  orchestral  numbers,  such  as  the  excerpts 
from  The  Damnation  of  Faust  or  Romeo  and  Juliet  extremely 
serviceable.  Of  this  sort  was  his  overture  The  Roman  Carnival, 
He  could  usually  count  upon  making  something  of  a  sensation,  as 
when  it  was  performed  at  Vienna  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  **it 
exploded  like  a  mass  of  fireworks,  and  was  encored  with  a  noise  of  feet 
and  hands  never  heard  except  in  Vienna."  Elsewhere  the  piece  had 
different  fortunes,  such  as  at  St.  Petersburg,  where,  amidst  loud  accla- 
mations for  other  of  his  works,  it  passed  scarcely  noticed.  "A  Viennese 
would  hardly  credit  this,"  wrote  Berlioz  in  his  memoirs,  "but  scores 
have  their  destiny,  like  books  and  dramas,  roses  and  thistles." 

If  destiny  smiled  almost  invariably  upon  The  Roman  Carnival, 
such  was  not  the  case  with  the  opera,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  from 
which  it  was  derived  (the  Roman  Carnival  Overture  was  origi- 
nally the  introduction  to  the  second  act  of  the  opera).  When  the  con- 
cert overture  was  first  performed  at  the  Salle  Herz,  the  composer  con- 
ducting, it  was  enthusiastically  encored.  Berlioz  did  not  always  meet 
with  such  unanimous  favor  in  his  own  city.  The  results  were  very  dif- 
ferent when  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  first  produced  at  the  Opera  six 
years  earlier  (September  10,  1838) .  To  Berlioz  a  pronounced  success 
at  the  Opera  was  a  very  vital  matter.  Much  in  need  of  the  assurance 


of  an  official  position  with  a  fixed  income,  he  never  received  more  than 
scant  or  grudging  favor  from  the  Conservatoire,  while  at  the  Opera, 
where  a  reasonable  recognition  would  have  solved  his  financial  harass- 
ment once  and  for  all,  he  invariably  met  with  veiled  hostility  or  eva- 
sion. Whereupon  Berlioz  remained  a  feuilletonist,  a  routine  which  he 
fulfilled  with  violent  dislike.  Forced  to  promote  his  music  by  concerts 
of  his  own  arranging,  he  would  engage  battalions  of  players  and,  as 
often  as  not,  find  himself  bankrupt  when  the  affair  was  over.  These 
were  reasons  why  such  a  venture  as  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  of  ex- 
treme  importance  to  him. 

Berlioz,  so  he  tells  us  in  his  memoirs,  became  enamoured  of  certain 
episodes  in  the  life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  as  likely  material  for  an 
opera,  and  prevailed  upon  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Auguste  Barbier  to 
make  a  libretto  for  him.  The  composer  talked  Duponchel,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Opera,  into  accepting  it  for  production.  The  conductor 
was  Habeneck  —  unfortunately  for  Berlioz,  for  there  had  long  been 
a  coolness  between  the  two  men.  Habeneck  conducted  the  rehearsals, 
according  to  Berlioz,  with  open  indifference.  "He  never  could  catch 
the  lively  turn  of  the  saltarello  danced  and  sung  on  the  Piazza 
Colonna  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act.  The  dancers,  not  being  able 
to  adapt  themselves  to  his  dragging  time,  complained  to  me,  and  I 
kept  on  repeating.  Taster,  faster!  Put  more  life  into  iti'  Habeneck 
struck  the  desk  in  irritation,  and  broke  one  violin  bow  after  another. 
Having  witnessed  four  or  five  of  such  outbursts,  I  ended  at  last  by 
saying,  with  a  coolness  that  exasperated  him:  'Good  heavens!  if  you 
were  to  break  fifty  bows,  that  would  not  prevent  your  time  from 
being  too  slow  by  half.  It  is  a  saltarello  that  you  are  conducting!'  At 
that  Habeneck  stopped,  and,  turning  to  the  orchestra,  said  "Since  I 
am  not  fortunate  enough  to  please  M.  Berlioz,  we  will  leave  off  for 
to-day.  You  can  go.'  And  there  the  rehearsal  ended." 

Members  of  the  orchestra,  "in  hopes  of  flattering  Habeneck," 
played  snatches  from  popular  songs  while  rehearsals  were  in  progress, 
and  "the  male  dancers  amused  themselves  by  pinching  the  women, 
making  them  shriek  and  shrieking  themselves,  to  the  great  disturbance 
of  the  chorus."  When  the  performance  at  last  took  place,  "the  over- 
ture received  exaggerated  applause,  and  the  rest  was  hissed  with  ad- 
mirable energy  and  unanimity."  The  opera  was  shelved  after  three 
performances. 

Berlioz  wrote:  "It  is  fourteen  years  since  I  was  thus  dragged  to 
execution  at  the  Opera;  and  rereading  my  poor  score  with  strict  im- 
partiality, I  cannot  help  recognizing  in  it  a  variety  of  ideas,  an  im- 
petuous verve,  and  a  brilliancy  of  musical  colouring  which  I  shall 
probably  never  again  achieve,  and  which  deserved  a  better  fate." 
The  opera  had  occasional  performances  in  other  cities. 
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When  Berlioz  conducted  his  Roman  Carnival  Overture,  Habeneck 
iattended  the  performance,  so  the  composer  tells  us,  in  the  hope  of  wit- 
nessing a  catastrophe,  for  he  had  heard  that  the  rehearsals  had  had 
to  be  held  without  wind  players.  When  the  orchestra  came  to  the 
famous  saltarello  which  Habeneck  had  dragged,  everything  went  well. 
"I  started  the  allegro  in  the  whirlwind  tempo  of  the  Trasteverine 
dancers.  The  audience  shouted  'Bis!*  We  played  the  Overture  over 
again,  and  it  went  even  better  the  second  time.  I  went  to  the  foyer  and 
found  Habeneck.  He  was  rather  disappointed.  As  I  passed  him,  I  flung 
at  him  these  words:  'Now  you  see  what  it  really  is  I'  He  carefully  re- 
frained from  answering  me." 

The  Overture  begins  with  the  theme  of  the  saltarello  brilliantly 
announced.  Over  a  pizzicato  accompaniment,  the  English  horn  then 
sings  a  love  song  of  Benvenuto,  from  the  first  act.  The  theme  is  de- 
veloped in  counterpoint.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  begins  with 
a  theme  for  the  strings,  taken  from  a  chorus  in  the  second  act.  The 
saltarello  returns  to  bring  the  conclusion. 
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"PRELUDE  TO  THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 
Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  in  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise) ,  August  22,  1862;  died  in  Paris, 

March  26,  1918 


Debussy  completed  his  PrSlude  d  I'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune  in  the  summer  of 
1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Soci6t^  Nationale,  December 
22,  1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.  It  was  published  in  1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  3  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club, 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913. 

IT  would  require  a  poet  of  great  skill  and  still  greater  assurance  to  at- 
tempt a  translation  of  Mallarme's  rhymed  couplets,  his  complex 
of  suggestions,  his  "labyrinth,"  as  he  himself  called  it,  "ornamented 
by  flowers." 

The  poem  opens: 

Ces  nymphes,  je  les  veux  perpetuer. 

Si  clair, 
Leur  incarnat  leger,  qu'il  voltige  dans  I'air 
Assoupi  de  sommeils  touffus. 
•  Aimai-je  un  rive? 
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Arthur  Symons  (in  his  The  Symbolist  Movement  in  Modern  Litera- 
ture) writes:  "The  verse  could  not,  I  think,  be  translated,"  and  this 
plain  dictum  may  be  considered  to  stand.  We  shall  therefore  refrain, 
and  quote  the  faithful  synopsis  (quite  unsuperseded)  which  Edmund 
Gosse  made  in  his  Questions  at  Issue: 

"It  appears  in  the  florilege  which  he  has  just  published,  and  I 
have  now  read  it  again,  as  I  have  often  read  it  before.  To  say  that 
I  understand  it  bit  by  bit,  phrase  by  phrase,  would  be  excessive. 
But,  if  I  am  asked  whether  this  famous  miracle  of  unintelligibility 
gives  me  pleasure,  I  answer,  cordially.  Yes.  I  even  fancy  that  I  ob- 
tain from  it  as  definite  and  as  solid  an  impression  as  M.  Mallarm^ 
desires  to  produce.  This  is  what  I  read  in  it.  A  faun  —  a  simple, 
sensuous,  passionate  being  —  wakens  in  the  forest  at  daybreak  and 
tries  to  recall  his  experience  of  the  previous  afternoon.  Was  he  the 
fortunate  recipient  of  an  actual  visit  from  nymphs,  white  and  golden 
goddesses,  divinely  tender  and  indulgent?  Or  is  the  memory  he 
seems  to  retain  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a  vision,  no  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  'arid  rain'  of  notes  from  his  own  flute?  He  cannot 
tell.  Yet  surely  there  was,  surely  there  is,  an  animal  whiteness 
among  the  brown  reeds  of  the  lake  that  shines  out  yonder.  Were 
they,  are  they,  swans?  No!  But  Naiads  plunging?  Perhaps!  Vaguer 
and  vaguer  grows  that  impression  of  this  delicious  experience.  He 
would  resign  his  woodland  godship  to  retain  it.  A  garden  of  lilies, 
golden-headed,  white-stalked,  behind  the  trellis  of  red  roses?  Ahl  the 
effort  is  too  great  for  his  poor  brain.  Perhaps  if  he  selects  one  lily 
from  the  garth  of  lilies,  one  benign  and  beneficent  yielder  of  her 
cup  to  thirsty  lips,  the  memory,  the  ever-receding  memory  may  be 
forced  back.  So  when  he  has  glutted  upon  a  bunch  of  grapes,  he 
is  wont  to  toss  the  empty  skins  in  the  air  and  blow  them  out  in  a 
visionary  greediness.  But  no,  the  delicious  hour  grows  vaguer;  ex- 
perience or  dream,  he  will  never  know  which  it  was.  The  sun  is 
warm,  the  grasses  yielding;  and  he  curls  himself  up  again,  after 
worshipping  the  efficacious  star  of  wine,  that  he  may  pursue  the 
dubious  ecstasy  into  the  more  hopeful  boskages  of  sleep. 

"This,  then,  is  what  I  read  in  the  so  excessively  obscure  and  un- 
intelligible L'ApreS'Midi  d'un  Faune;  and,  accompanied  as  it  is 
with  a  perfect  suavity  of  language  and  melody  of  rhythm,  I  know 
not  what  more  a  poem  of  eight  pages  could  be  expected  to  give.  It 


supplies  a  simple  and  direct  impression  of  physical  beauty,  of  har- 
mony, of  color;  it  is  exceedingly  mellifluous,  when  once  the  ear  un- 
derstands that  the  poet,  instead  of  being  the  slave  of  the  Alexandrine, 
weaves  his  variations  round  it,  like  a  musical  composer." 

The  poem  ends  in  a  nostalgic  haze: 

Non,  mais  I'dme 
De  paroles  vacante  et  ce  corps  alourdi 
Tard  succomhent  au  fier  silence  de  midi: 
Sans  plus  il  faut  dormir  en  I'oubli  du  blasphSme, 
Sur  le  sable  altere  gisant  et  comme  j'aime 
Ouvrir  ma  bouche  a  Vastre  efficace  des  vins! 

Couple,  adieu;  je  vais  voir  V ombre  que  tu  devins. 

According  to  a  line  attributed  to  Debussy,  the  Prelude  evokes  "the 
successive  scenes  of  the  Faun's  desires  and  dreams  on  that  hot 
afternoon." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6 

By  Walter  Piston 

Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,  1894 


Walter  Piston's  Sixth  Symphony  was  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  for  this  Orchestra's  anniversary 
season  and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky. 

The  following  orchestration  is  called  for:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English 
horn,  2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  triangle,  snare  drum,  military 
drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  tam  tam,  2  harps,  and  strings. 
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N  ANSWER  to  a  request  for  information  about  his  new  Symphony,  the 
composer  has  sent  the  following  interesting  communication: 


"It  is  known  that  no  two  orchestras  sound  alike,  and  that  the  same 
orchestra  sounds  differently  under  different  conductors.  The  composer 
of  orchestral  music  must  be  aware  of  this,  and  his  mental  image  of  the 
sound  of  his  written  notes  has  to  admit  a  certain  flexibility.  This  im- 
age is  in  a  sense  a  composite  resulting  from  all  his  experience  in  hear- 
ing orchestral  sound,  whether  produced  by  one  or  two  instruments  or 
by  the  entire  orchestra  in  tutti. 

"While  writing  my  Sixth  Symphony,  I  came  to  realize  that  this  was 
a  rather  special  situation  in  that  I  was  writing  for  one  designated 
orchestra,  one  that  I  had  grown  up  with,  and  that  I  knew  intimately. 
Each  note  set  down  sounded  in  the  mind  with  extraordinary  clarity, 
as  though  played  immediately  by  those  who  were  to  perform  the  work. 
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On  several  occasions  it  seemed  as  though  the  melodies  were  being 
written  by  the  instruments  themselves  as  I  followed  along.  I  refrained 
from  playing  even  a  single  note  of  this  symphony  on  the  piano. 

"Little  need  be  said  in  advance  about  the  symphony.  Indeed,  I  could 
wish  that  my  music  be  first  heard  without  the  distraction  of  prelimi- 
nary explanation.  The  headings  listed  in  the  program  are  indicative 
of  the  general  character  of  each  movement.  The  first  movement  is 
flowing  and  expressive,  in  sonata  form;  the  second  a  scherzo,  light  and 
fast;  the  third  a  serene  adagio,  theme  one  played  by  solo  'cello,  theme 
two  by  the  flute;  and  the  fourth  an  energetic  finale  with  two  con- 
trasting themes.  The  symphony  was  composed  with  no  intent  other 
than  to  make  music  to  be  played  and  listened  to. 

"1  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  immense  indebtedness  to  the 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  to  the  conductors 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  and  Charles  Munch,  for  the 
many  superb  performances  of  my  music." 

As  noted  below,  the  first  four  symphonies  have  been  performed 
by  this  orchestra.  The  Fifth,  which  has  been  commissioned  by  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music,  will  be  performed  there  this  season  as 
part  of  a  Festival  of  American  music.  The  following  orchestral  works 
by  Walter  Piston  have  been  played  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
in  the  years  indicated: 
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Conducted  by 

1928     *Symphonic  Piece  Serge    Koussevitzky 

1930     *Suite  for  Orchestra,  No.  1  Walter  Piston 

1934     *  Concerto  for  Orchestra  Walter  Piston 

1938  *Symphony  No.  1  Walter  Piston 

1939  Concertino  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  Serge   Koussevitzky 

(Soloist,  Jesiis  Maria  Sanromd) 

1941     Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  Richard  Burgin 

(Soloist,  Ruth  Posselt) 

194a     Sinfonietta  Richard  Burgin 

1943  *Prelude  and  Allegro  for  Organ  and  Strings  Serge   Koussevitzky 

(Soloist,  E.  Power  Biggs) 
Repeated  1945 

1944  Symphony  No.  2  G.  Wallace  Woodworth 

(Repeated  in  1955  by  Charles  Munch) 

1948  *Symphony  No.  3  Serge   Koussevitzky 

(Repeated  in  the  following  season) 

1949  Suite  for  Orchestra,  No.  2  Charles  Munch 
1952  Toccata  Charles  Munch 
1952  Symphony  No.  4  Charles  Munch 
1954     *Fantasy  for  English  Horn,  Strings  and  Harp  Charles  Munch 

(Soloists,  Louis  Speyer  and  Bernard  Zighera) 

Of  the  above  works  the  Toccata  was  dedicated  to  Charles  Munch 
and  first  performed  under  his  direction  on  his  tour  of  this  country 
with  the  Orchestre  National  de  la  Radiodiffusion  Frangaise  in  the 
season  1948-1949.  Mr.  Munch  conducted  the  Toccata  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Paris  and  London  in  1952.  The  Incredible 
Flutist  has  been  performed  by  the  Pops  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Arthur  Fiedler,  both  as  a  ballet  and  as  a  concert  number. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
PHILIP  HALE  -  EDITOR 


As  editor  (from  i8gy  to  ipoo)  of  the  ^'Musical  Record/'  a  monthly 
magazine  published  by  the  Oliver  Ditson  Company,  Philip  Hale  pro- 
vided a  generous  commentary  each  month  on  matters  musical,  past 
and  of  the  moment.  His  '^descriptive  notes"  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
programs  (which  began  in  ipoi)  are  remembered  as  rich  in  resource 
and  allusion,  but  they  could  not  bespeak  the  whole  Philip  Hale.  Their 
nature  does  not  admit  personal  opinion,  musical  gossip,  or,  beyond 
a  certain  point,  jocularity. 


♦First  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Mr.  Hale  was  a  reader  of  vast  range,  who  could  savor  literary 
values  but  did  not  shun  the  trivial.  He  was  never  at  a  loss  for  anecdotes, 
quotations,  or  amusing  oddities.  Random  paragraphs  are  here  quoted 
from  innumerable  columns. 

MR.  Rosenthal  should  have  staid  in  New  York  to  see  the  mill 
between  Mr.  Jim  Jeffries  and  Colonel  Bob  Fitzsimmons.  The 
technic  o£  the  former  would  have  excited  his  admiration.  Old  Mr. 
Jeffries,  the  ex-preacher  in  California,  with  filial  pride  and  in  a  fit  of 
acute  devotion,  lifted  up  his  eyes  unto  the  hills  and  exclaimed,  "The 
Lord  was  in  the  fight.  He  was  with  Jim,"  forgetting  that,  although  his 
son  has  famous  legs,  the  Psalmist  declares  that  the  Lord  "taketh  not 
pleasure  in  the  legs  of  a  man."  But  Mr.  Rosenthal  would  agree  with 
Liszt  that  "youth  is  the  time  of  virtuosity"  ("virtuosity"  is  a  vile 
term,  but  I  know  of  no  substitute  for  it) ,  and  he  would  say,  "Technic 
and  youth  conquered."  Young  pianists  should  attend  these  exhibitions. 
They  would  learn  the  value  of  concentration,  directness,  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  unnecessary  motion,  the  value  of  a  good  left  hand.  There 
is  no  such  staccato  as  that  displayed  by  a  skilful  pugilist.  John  Keats, 
who  saw  the  fight  in  1818  between  Randall  and  Turner,  "tapped  his 
fingers  on  the  window  pane"  to  give  Cowden  Clarke  an  idea  of  the 
rapidity  of  Randall's  hits.  Such  rapidity  is  dazing  as  well  as  dazzling. 

—  July,  i8gg. 

I  have  received  a  program  of  a  musicale  given  by  "Die  Lorelei," 
Miss  Adelina  Laciar,  leader.  The  program  contains  this  note,  which, 
for  practical  purposes,  outweighs  the  most  formidable  analytical  pro- 
gram with  or  without  musical-illustrations:  "The  audience  will  be 
considerate,  and  not  talk  or  rattle  programs  while  the  numbers  are 
being  sung." 

This  reminds  me  that  Mr.  Krehbiel,  annotating  a  program  for  Mr. 
Emil  Sauer,  asked  concerning  the  "peculiarly  personal"  sonata  in  F 
minor  by  Brahms,  "Was  there  a  sweetheart  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote 
it?"  But  one  should  not  inquire  too  curiously  into  Brahms's  amours. 
He  was  a  man  of  simple  tastes. 

—  July,  i8pp. 

"Brahms  often  said  that  his  best  ideas  came  to  him  while  he  was 
cleaning  boots." 

This  accounts  for  the  muddiness  of  much  of  his  music. 

—  April,  i8pp. 

To  the  great  majority,  music  is  merely  an  idle  amusement.  The 

average  hearer  goes  to  a  concert  for  the  purpose  of  enjoyment,  social, 

!  gregarious  enjoyment;  he  does  not  concern  himself  with  the  question 


of  education  of  taste;  he  would  be  slow  to  admit  that  his  taste  might 
be  improved.  If  he  is  amused  and  pleased,  the  concert  is  a  success,  the 
music  is  of  intrinsic  worth,  and  the  men  singers,  the  women  singers, 
and  the  players  on  instruments,  are  excellent  specimens  of  their  kind. 
If  he  is  bored,  the  composer  is  a  dullard,  and  music,  for  the  time  being, 
is,  as  Gautier  said,  the  most  expensive  and  disagreeable  of  all  noises. 
The  same  hearer,  who  seeks  amusement  by  listening  to  music,  will 
nevertheless  boldly,  yes  arrogantly,  discuss  questions  of  musical  in- 
terest with  the  man  who  was  born  a  musician  and  who  has  devoted 
years  of  thought  and  labor  to  the  education  of  his  musical  nature  for 
professional  purposes.  He  will  discuss  these  questions  with  vehemence. 
He  will  grow  red  in  the  face  if  his  right  to  any  opinion  or  judgment 
concerning  music  is  disputed.  "I  know  what  I  like,"  is  his  answer, 

and  this,  he  believes,  should  carry  conviction. 

—  August,  i8pg. 

It  is  hard  for  a  New  Englander  to  acquit  any  emotional  foreigner 
of  the  charge  of  affectation  or  insincerity.  A  good  Bostonian,  it  is  true, 
will  descend,  at  times,  from  his  family  tree,  and  assured  by  a  neighbor 
that  an  Italian  prima  donna  is  singing  well,  he  will  applaud  delicately 
and  discreetly.  If  some  bulky  German  singer  perspires  freely  in  the 
full  glory  of  jugulation  and  Wagnerian  action,  he  may  even  go  so  far 
as  to  shout  — shout  is  perhaps  a  coarse  word— "Bravo I"  with  un- 
pardonable contempt  of  gender.  But  the  New  Englander  prefers  an 
"intellectual  performance"  to  any  display  of  palpitating  emotion. 
Hence  the  Brahms's  cult  in  Boston.  —  July  ,18^8. 

I  again  repeat  to  advertisers:  you  have  a  right  to  insist  that  the 
advertisement  for  which  you  pay  is  properly  inserted;  with  that  pay- 
ment you  buy  no  other  right  in  this  journal.*  If  you  have  sung,  or  if 
you  are  to  sing  in  public,  that  event  is  worthy  of  attention,  provided 
that  the  concert  be  one  of  reasonable  importance.  You  buy  no  right 
to  load  down  the  Musical  Record  with  fulsome  puffs  of  your  merit; 
you  buy  no  right  to  insert  stale  programs;  you  buy  no  right  to  inform 
the  world  that  you  passed  a  pleasant  or  an  unpleasant  summer  at 

Haddam  Forks  or  Santiago. 

—  November,  i8p8. 

"Miss  Isidora  Duncan,  who  lost  all  of  her  wardrobe  in  the  hotel 

fire,  will  open  the  evening's  festivities  by  giving  a  dance  descriptive 

of  spring  —  a  graceful,  sprightly  dance,  full  of  poetic  suggestion  and 

motion." 

Like  Hamlet  on  a  famous  occasion,  "I  would  I  had  been  there." 

—  May,  i8pp. 

*  The  Musical  Record,  a  "trade"  magazine,  printed  advertisements  of  teachers  and  per- 
formers in  the  front,  and  reports  of  performances  in  the  back.  Philip  Hale  was,  needless  to 
say,  untouchable.  —  J.  N.  B. 
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With  the  return  of  symphony  concerts  comes  the  return  of  the 
analytical  program,  which  is  the  abomination  of  desolation.  As  Mr. 
George  Bernard  Shaw  once  wrote  in  the  World  (London) ,  you  might 
as  well  illustrate  to  a  class  the  glory  of  a  poem  by  Milton  or  the 
beauty  of  a  poem  by  Keats  by  insisting  on  parsing  it.  Thus  you  may 
take  those  marvellous  lines  of  Swinburne: 

From  the  bountiful  infinite  west,  from  the  happy  memorial  places 
Full  of  the  stately  repose  and  the  lordly  delight  of  the  dead, — 

and  begin,  with  educationally  pitched  voice,  "  'From,'  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  is  a  preposition  showing  the  relation  between  the 
noun  'west'  and  the  verb  'come.'  'The'  is  a  definite  article  relating  to 

the  noun  'west'  which  it  limits,"  etc.,  etc. 

—  October,  i8g8. 

Of  what  avail  is  a  long  technical  analysis  —  especially  when  there 
are  no  musical  illustrations? 

Suppose  that  the  program-maker  finds  it  his  duty  to  discuss 
Smetana's  "Wallenstein's  Lager."  How  should  he  perform  his  task? 

The  hearer  wishes  to  know  when  the  piece  was  written,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  first  j>erformance,  the  leading  incidents  in  the  life 
of  the  composer,  the  characteristics  of  his  music  in  general.  A  few 
words  about  Schiller's  drama  and  a  digression  concerning  other  music 
inspired  by  the  drama  would  not  be  impertinent. 

The  analytical  program-book  is  an  impertinence  to  the  musician,  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  amateur,  an  injustice  to  the  composer. 

^October,  i8g8. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far  as  to  twist  a  famous  definition  by  Dr. 
Johnson  into  "Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  musical  scoundrel."  It 
is  true,  however,  that  some  are  inclined  to  cover  mediocrity  with  the 
cloak  of  patriotism. 

But  is  bad  music  any  the  better  because  it  is  the  work  of  an 
American? 

Is  good  music  any  the  better  because  it  is  by  an  American? 

Should  bad  music  be  pronounced  good  because  it  is  by  an  American? 

And  should  not  bad  music  be  condemned  no  matter  what  the 
nationality  of  the  composer,  or  manufacturer,  may  be? 

Time  and  time  again  I  have  written  in  no  uncertain  language  the 
praise  of  works  by  American  composers  which  I  have  thought  worthy 
of  such  praise. 

—  January,  i8p8. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op,  98 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  first  two  movements  were  composed  in  the  summer  of  1884;  the  remaining 
two  in  the  summer  of  1885.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningen, 
October  25,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  announced  for  its  first  performance  in  America  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  26,  1886.  Wilhelm  Gericke  duly  con- 
ducted the  symphony  on  Friday,  November  25,  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
performance,  and  withdrew  the  score  for  further  preparation,  substituting  the  First 
Symphony  by  Robert  Schumann.  Since  the  Friday  performance  was  considered  a 
"public  rehearsal,"  although,  according  to  a  newspaper  account,  Mr.  Gericke  did 
not  at  any  point  stop  the  orchestra,  this  was  not  called  a  "first  performance,"  and 
the  honor  went  to  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York  on  December  11,  Walter 
Damrosch  conducting.  The  Boston  performance  took  place  on  December  23. 

The  orchestration  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  triangle  and  strings. 

WHEN  Brahms  returned  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of  September  1885, 
Max  Kalbeck  sat  with  him  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  pressed  him 
as  far  as  he  dared  for  news  about  the  musical  fruits  of  the  past  suln- 
mer.  He  asked  as  a  leading  question  whether  there  might  be  a  quartet. 
"  'God  forbid,'  said  Brahms,  according  to  Kalbeck's  account  in  his 
biography,  *I  have  not  been  so  ambitious.  I  have  put  together  only 
a  few  bits  in  the  way  of  polkas  and  waltzes.  If  you  would  like  to  hear 
them,  I'll  play  them  for  you.'  I  went  to  open  the  piano.  'No,'  he 
protested,  'let  it  alone.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  We  must  get 
hold  of  Nazi.'  He  meant  Ignaz  Briill  and  a  second  piano.  Now  I 
realized  that  an  important  orchestral  work,  probably  a  symphony,  was 
afoot,  but  I  was  afraid  to  ask  anything  more  for  I  noticed  that  he 
already  regretted  having  let  his  tongue  run  so  far. 

"A  few  days  later  he  invited  me  to  an  Ehrbar  evening  —  a  musical 
gathering  in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  There  I 
found  Hanslick,  Billroth,  Brahms,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  and 
Gustav  Dompke.  While  Brahms  and  Briill  played,  Hanslick  and  Bill- 
roth turned  the  manuscript  pages.  Dompke  and  I,  together  with 
Richter,  read  from  the  score.  It  was  just  as  it  had  been  two  years 
before  at  the  trying-out  of  the  Third  Symphony,  and  yet  it  was  quite 
different.  After  the  wonderful  Allegro,  one  of  the  most  substantial, 
but  also  four-square  and  concentrated  of  Brahms'  movements,  I  waited 
for  one  of  those  present  to  break  out  with  at  least  a  Bravo.  I  did  not 
feel  important  enough  to  raise  my  voice  before  the  older  and  more 
famous  friends  of  the  master.  Richter  murmured  something  in  his 
blond  beard  which  might  have  passed  for  an  expression  of  approval; 
Briill  cleared  his  throat  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair.  The  others 
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stubbornly  made  no  sound,  and  Brahms  himself  said  nothing  to 
break  the  paralyzed  silence.  Finally  Brahms  growled  out,  'Well,  let's 
go  on  I'  —  the  sign  to  continue:  whereupon  Hanslick  uttered  a  heavy 
sigh  as  if  he  felt  that  he  must  unburden  himself  before  it  was  too 
late,  and  said  quickly,  'The  whole  movement  gave  me  the  impression 
of  two  people  pummelling  each  other  in  a  frightful  argument/ 
Everyone  laughed,  and  the  two  continued  to  play.  The  strange- 
sounding,  melody-laden  Andante  impressed  me  favorably,  but  again 
brought  no  comment,  nor  could  I  bring  myself  to  break  this  silence 
with  some  clumsy  banality." 

Kalbeck,  who  had  borne  nobly  with  Brahms  up  to  this  point,  found 
the  Scherzo  "unkempt  and  heavily  humorous,'*  and  the  finale  a  splen- 
did set  of  variations  which  nevertheless  in  his  opinion  had  no  place 
at  the  end  of  a  symphony.  But  he  kept  his  counsel  for  the  moment, 
and  the  party  broke  up  rather  lamely  with  little  said.  When  he  met 
Brahms  the  next  day  it  was  clear  that  the  composer  had  been  taken 
aback  by  this  reception  of  his  score.  "  'Naturally  1  noticed  yesterday 
that  the  symphony  didn't  please  you  and  I  was  much  troubled.  If 
people  like  Billroth,  Hanslick,  or  you  others  do  not  like  my  music, 
who  can  be  expected  to  like  it?'  'I  don't  know  what  Hanslick  and 
Billroth  may  think  of  it,'  I  answered,  'for  I  haven't  said  a  word  to 
them.  I  only  know  that  if  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  the 
composer  of  such  a  work,  and  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  I  had  put  three  such  splendid  movements  together,  I  would  not 
be  disturbed.  If  it  were  for  me  to  say,  I  would  take  the  scherzo  with 
its  sudden  main  theme  and  banal  second  thoughts  and  throw  it  in  the 
wastebasket,  while  the  masterly  chaconne  would  stand  on  its  own  as 
a  set  of  variations,  leaving  the  remaining  two  movements  to  find  more 
suitable  companions.* "  Kalbeck  was  surprised  at  his  own  temerity  in 
venturing  so  far  with  the  sensitive  and  irascible  composer,  and  waited 
for  the  heavens  to  descend,  but  Brahms  received  this  judgment  meekly, 
only  protesting  that  the  piano  could  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
scherzo,  which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  keyboard,  and 
that  Beethoven  in  the  Eroica  and  elsewhere  had  made  use  of  a  varia- 
tion finale.  It  was  plain  that  he  was  in  serious  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  symphony  would  be  accepted  at  all.  He  decided,  however,  after  a 
long  conversation,  that  having  gone  so  far  he  must  see  it  through,  and 
that  a  rehearsal  with  orchestra  at  Meiningen  could  be  hoped  to  give 
a  more  plausible  account  of  the  symphony  and  even  to  give  the 
"nasty  scherzo"  a  presentable  face. 

The  opinion  of  the  discerning  Von  Biilow  was  more  encouraging. 
He  wrote  after  the  first  rehearsal:  "Number  four  is  stupendous,  quite 
original,  individual,  and  rock-like.  Incomparable  strength  from  start 
to  finish."  But  Brahms  may  have  discounted  this  as  a  personally  biased 
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opinion,  as  he  certainly  discounted  the  adoring  Clara  Schumann  and 
Lisl  Herzogenberg,  when  he  weighed  their  words  against  the  chilling 
skepticism  of  his  male  cronies. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  greeted  at  its  first  performances  with 
a  good  deal  of  the  frigidity  which  Brahms  had  feared.  The  com- 
poser was  perforce  admired  and  respected.  The  symphony  was  praised 
—  with  reservations.  It  was  actually  warmly  received  at  Leipzig, 
where  there  was  a  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  February 
18,  1886.  In  Vienna,  where  the  symphony  was  first  heard  by 
the  Philharmonic  under  Richter,  on  January  17,  it  was  different. 
"Though  the  symphony  was  applauded  by  the  public,"  writes  Florence 
May,  "and  praised  by  all  but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the 
press,  it  did  not  reach  the  hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same 
unmistakable  manner  as  its  two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which 
had  made  a  more  striking  impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria 
than  the  First  Symphony  in  C  minor"  (apparently  Vienna  preferred 
major  symphonies!) .  Even  in  Meiningen,  where  the  composer  con- 
ducted the  Symphony  with  Billow's  orchestra,  the  reception  was  mixed. 
It  took  time  and  repetition  to  disclose  its  great  qualities. 
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RCA  VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  5,  7 
Berlioz  "Fantastic  Symphony" 

Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" 

"Romeoand  Juliet"  (complete) 

"Summer  Nights"  (De  Los  Angeles) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  (complete) 
Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Rubinstein) 

Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Menuiiin) 
Chausson  "Po^me"  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (Oistrakh) 
Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Brailowsky) 
Dehussy  "The  Blessed  Damozel"  (De  Los  Angeles) 
Handel  "Water  Music"  Suite  (arr.  Harty) 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  104 
Honegger  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Lalo  Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Meiioffi  Violin  Concerto  (Spivakovsky) 
Mozart  Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"  (complete)  ;  "La  Valse" 

"Pavane  for  a  Dead  Princess"  ;  "Rapsodie  Espagnole" 
Roussel  "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 

Saint-Sacns  "Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso"  (Oistrakh) 
Overture  to  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (Brailowsky) 
Schubert  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  8  ("Unfinished"  Symphony) 
Schumann  Overture  to  "Genoveva"       Symphony  No.  1 
Strauss  "Don  Quixote"  (Soloist,  Piatigorsky) 
Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto  (  Milstein  ) 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Bach  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  Mozart    "Eine    kleine    Nachtmusik" ; 

6;  Suites  Nos.  1,  4  Serenade  No.   10,   for  Woodwinds; 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  9  Symphonies  Nos.  36,  "Linz" ;  39 

Berlioz  "Harold  in  Italy"(  Primrose)  Pro/ro^'ej^  "Classical"  Symphony  ;  "Lt. 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3  ;  Violin  Con-  Kije"   Suite ;   "Romeo  and  Juliet," 

certo   (Heifetz)  Suite    No.    2;     Symphony    No.    5; 

Copland  "A  Lincoln  Portrait";   "Ap-  Violin  Concerto  No.  2   (Heifetz) 

palachian  Spring" ;  "El  Salon  Mex-  Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead" 

ico"  Ravel    "Bolero";    "Ma    M6re   L'Oye" 

Hanson  Symphony  No.  3  Suite 

Harris  Symphony  No.  3  Schuhert  Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Un- 

Haydn  Symphonies  Nos.  92,  "Oxford"  ;  finished" 

94,  "Surprise"  Sibelius  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 

Khatchaturian  Piano  Concerto  Strauss,  R.  "Don  Juan" 

(Kapell)  Tchaikovsky    Serenade    in    C;    Sym- 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  phonies  Nos.  4,  5 

ian"  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  PIERRE  MONTEUX 
Liszt  "Les  Preludes"  Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  6,  "Path6- 

Mozart  Piano  Concertos  Nos.   12,  18  tique" 

(Leli  Kraus)  Delihes  Ballets  "Sylvia,"  "Coppelia" 

fifcnaftin  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy"  by   Members   of   the   Boston    Sym- 

Btravinsky  ''Lie  Sacre  du  Printemps"  phony  Orchestra 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky  "L'Histoire  du   Soldat" ;   Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  Long  Play    (SSYa  r.p.m.)    and    (in 
some  cases)  45  r.p.m. 


CHARLES  MUNCH 
Music  Director 

".  .  .  .  the  Baldwin  is  unequalled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recital." 
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PROar?AM 

Tchaikovsky^  o  o  o  -?  ^  "Romeo  and  Juliet/' 

Overture->Fantasia 

Villa-LohoSo  o  o  «  o  o  Symphony  Mo,,  11 

(Opmposed  for  the  75 th  Anniversary  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

Intermission 
Beethoven,  o  o  ,  *  «  o  Symphony  No.,  7?  in  a  major  ^  Op,  92 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH    SEASON    •    NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FIFTY-FIVE    AND    FIFTY-SIX 


Gymnasium,  Rutgers    University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


THURSDAY  EVENING,   March   22,   at  8:30   o'clock 


Program 

Beethoven Overture  to  "Coriolan,"  Op.  62 

Martinu "Fantaisies  symphoniques"  (Symphony  No.  6) 

I.     Lento;  Allegro;  Lento 
II.    Allegro 
III.    Lento;  Allegro    • 

(Composed  for  the  y^th  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

INTERMISSION 


Dvorak. Concerto  for  Violoncello,  in  B  minor.  Op.  104 

I.     Allegro 

II.     Adagio  ma  non  troppo 
III.     Finale:  Allegro  moderato 

Falla Three  Dances  from  the  Ballet  "El  Sombrero 

de  Tres  Picos" 


SOLOIST 

LEONARD  ROSE 


Performances  in  Boston  by  the  orchestra  are  broadcast  each  week 
on  Monday  evenings  from  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  NBC  Network. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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OVERTURE  TO  "CORIOLAN,"  Op.  62    (after  Collin) 

By  LuDWiG  VAN  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?) ,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Beethoven  composed  his  overture  on  the  subject  of  "Coriolanus"  in  the  year  1807. 
It  was  probably  first  performed  at  subscription  concerts  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  in 
Vienna,  in  March,  1807.  The  Overture  was  pubhshed  in  1808,  with  a  dedication 
to  Court  Secretary  Heinrich  J.  von  Collin. 

The  orchestration  is  the  usual  one  of  Beethoven's  overtures:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 


A  Jr 


FTER  Fidelio,  Beethoven  was  ambitious  to  try  his  hand  at  another 
XX  opera,  and  entertained  several  subjects,  among  them  a  setting 
of  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  for  which  Heinrich  Joseph  von  Colhn, 
a  dramatist  of  high  standing  and  popularity  in  Vienna  at  the  time, 
wrote  for  him  the  first  part  of  a  libretto.  Beethoven  noted  in  his 
sketchbook:  "Overture  Macbeth  falls  immediately  into  the  chorus  of 
witches."  But  the  libretto  did  not  progress  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
second  act,  and  was  abandoned,  according  to  Collin's  biographer, 
Laban,  "because  it  threatened  to  become  too  gloomy."  In  short,  no 
opera  emerged  from  Beethoven  in  1807.  But  his  association  with 
Collin  resulted  in  an  overture  intended  for  performance  with  the 
spoken  tragedy  Coriolan.  The  play  had  been  first  performed  in 
1802  (then  with  entr'acte  music  arranged  from  Mozart's  Idomeneo), 
and  had  enjoyed  a  considerable  vogue  which  was  largely  attributable 
to  the  acting  of  Lange  in  the  title  part.  The  popularity  of  Coriolan 
had  definitely  dropped,  however,  when  Beethoven  wrote  his  overture 
on  the  subject.  Thayer  points  out  that  the  play  was  billed  only  once 
in  Vienna  between  the  years  1805  and  1809.  The  single  performance 
was  on  April  24,  1807,  and  even  at  this  performance  Thayer  does  not 
believe  that  the  Overture  was  played.  Beethoven  seems,  then,  to  have 
attached  himself  to  the  subject  for  sheer  love  of  it  rather  than  by  any  set 
commission.  The  piece  was  accepted  forthwith  as  a  concert  overture, 
and  in  this  form  became  at  once  useful  at  the  concerts,  or  "academies" 
as  they  were  called,  where  Beethoven's  music  was  played. 

There  has  been  speculation  in  print  as  to  whether  Beethoven  de- 
rived his  concept  of  the  old  Roman  legend  from  Collin  or  Shakespeare. 
The  point  is  of  little  consequence  for  the  reason  that  both  Shakespeare 
and  Collin  based  their  characters  directly  upon  the  delineation  of 
Plutarch.  Beethoven  himself  could  well  have  been  familiar  with  all 
three  versions.  His  library  contained  a  much-thumbed  copy  of  Plu- 
tarch's Lives,  and  a  set  of  Shakespeare  in  the  translation  of  Eschenburg, 
with  many  passages  underlined. 

The  tale  of  Coriolanus,  as  related  by  Plutarch,  is  in  itself  exciting 
dramatic  material    (details  of  which  have  been  questioned  by  histo- 
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rians) .  Coriolanus,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  a  patrician  general  of  the 
Romans,  a  warrior  of  the  utmost  bravery  and  recklessness  who,  single- 
handed,  had  led  Rome  to  victory  against  the  neighboring  Volscians. 
Rome  was  at  this  time  torn  by  bitter  controversy  between  the  patricians 
and  the  plebeians,  who  declared  themselves  starved  and  oppressed  be- 
yond endurance.  Coriolanus,  impulsive  and  overbearing,  had  scorned 
and  openly  insulted  the  populace  in  terms  which  roused  the  general 
anger,  and  when  the  military  hero  was  proposed  as  consul,  the  senate 
was  swayed  by  the  popular  clamor,  and  voted  his  permanent  exile  from 
Rome  in  the  year  491  b.c.  Swept  by  feelings  of  bitterness  and  desire 
for  revenge,  he  took  refuge  with  the  Volscians,  the  traditional  enemies 
of  the  Romans,  and  made  compact  with  them  to  lead  a  campaign 
against  his  own  people.  The  fall  of  Rome  seemed  imminent,  and 
emissaries  were  sent  from  the  capital  to  the  Volscian  encampment 
outside  the  city  walls.  Coriolanus  met  every  entreaty  with  absolute  re- 
jection. In  desperation,  a  delegation  of  women  went  out  from  the  city, 
led  by  his  mother  and  his  wife.  They  went  to  his  tent  and  beseeched 
him  on  their  knees  to  spare  his  own  people.  The  pride  and  determina- 
tion of  the  soldier  were  at  last  subdued  by  the  moving  words  of  his 
mother,  who  pictured  the  eternal  disgrace  which  he  would  certainly 
inflict  upon  his  own  family.   Coriolanus  yielded  and  withdrew  the 
forces  under  his  command,  thus  bringing  the  anger  of  the  Volscian 
leaders  upon  his  own  head.  He  was  slain  by  them,  according  to  the 
version  of  Shakespeare;  according  to  Collin,  he  was  driven  to  suicide. 
Collin's  treatment  differs  from  Shakespeare's  principally  in  that  the 
action  is  concentrated  into  a  shorter  and  more  continuous  period. 
Collin  begins  at  the  point  where  Coriolanus,  banished  from  Rome, 
takes  stormy  leave  of  his  family  and  marches  furiously  from  the  city. 
After  this  first  scene,  the  entire  action  takes  place  within  the  Volscian 
lines.  Shakespeare  depicts  Coriolanus  as  a  lone  and  striking  figure  in 
the  midst  of  constant  crowd  movement,  spurring  his  legions  to  the 
capture  of  Corioli,  the  Volscian  capital,  or  flinging  his  taunts  against 
the  Roman  rabble  as  they  threaten  to  throw  him  to  his  death  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock.  The  character  of  Coriolanus  is  indelibly  drawn 
by  Shakespeare  in  the  scornful  and  succulent  oaths  which  he  hurls  at 
his  enemies.  The  mother  and  wife  become  immediately  human  and  en- 
dearing figures  as  Shakespeare  presents  them,  and  at  the  end,  the  nobil- 
ity and  pathos  of  Volumnia*  dominates  the  scene.  Collin,  on  the  other 
hand,  holds  Coriolanus  as  the  central  and  dominating  figure  through- 
out. His  characters  in  action  are  more  idealized  and  formalized,  as  if 
in   the  manner  of  the  Greek   tragedians.   Fate  and   avenging  furies 
threaten  and  at  last  destroy  him.  There  is  a  persistence  of  intense 
dramatic  conflict  within  the  soul  of  the  all-conquering  leader.  Collin 
stresses  the  solemn  oath  of  fealty  until  death  which  he  has  made  to 

*  Collin,  strangely  enough,  transfers  the  name  "Volumnia"  from  the  mother  to  the  wife. 
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the  Volscians  and  which  his  sense  of  honor  forbids  him  to  break,  even 
when  he  is  confronted  with  the  destruction  of  Rome,  of  his  family,  and 
of  himself.  The  famous  scene  in  which  the  inner  struggle  of  honor, 
pride  and  love  reaches  its  climax  seems  to  be  the  direct  subject  of 
Beethoven's  overture.  The  opening  chords,  proud,  ferocious,  im- 
placable, limn  Coriolanus  in  a  few  bold  strokes.  The  second  subject, 
gentle  and  melodious,  seems  to  introduce  the  moving  protestations  of 
his  mother.  The  contrasting  musical  subject  of  Coriolanus  recurs,  at 
first  resistant  but  gradually  softening,  until  at  the  end  there  is  entire 
capitulation. 

Richard  Wagner,  describing  this  music,  saw  the  struggle  between 
mother  and  son  in  this  same  scene  as  the  subject  of  the  overture. 
He  wrote  in  part:  "Beethoven  seized  for  his  presentment  one  unique 
scene,  the  most  decisive  of  them  all,  as  though  to  snatch  at  its  very 
focus  the  true,  the  purely  human  emotional  content  of  the  whole 
wide-stretching  stuff,  and  transmit  it  in  the  most  enthralling  fashion 
to  the  likewise  purely  human  feeling.  This  is  the  scene  between 
Coriolanus,  his  mother,  and  his  wife,  in  the  enemy's  camp  before  the 
gates  of  his  native  city.  If,  without  fear  of  any  error,  we  may  conceive 
the  plastic  subject  of  all  the  master's  symphonic  works  as  represent- 
ing scenes  between  man  and  woman,  and  if  we  may  find  the  archetype 
of  all  such  scenes  in  genuine  Dance  itself,  whence  the  Symphony  in 
truth  derived  its  musical  form:  then  we  here  have  si/ch  a  scene  before 
us  in  utmost  possible  sublimity  and  thrillingness  of  content." 

The  overstressing  of  literary  concepts  and  allusions  by  the  explainers 
of  Beethoven  has  had  abundant  play  in  the  Coriolan  overture.  But 
it  would  be  hard  to  deny  that  the  composer's  imagination  must  have 
been  illuminated  by  this  heroic  and  kindred  subject  in  the  making  of 
one  of  his  noblest  works.  It  is  of  course  not  hard  to  see  in  Coriolanus 
the  figure  of  Beethoven  himself.  The  composer  must  have  felt  strangely 
close  to  the  Roman  noble,  infinitely  daring,  the  arch  individualist, 
the  despiser  of  meanness  and  ignorance  who,  taking  his  own  reckless 
course,  yielding  to  none,  at  last  found  himself  alone  against  the  world, 
clad  in  an  armor  of  implacability  which  only  one  power  could  pene- 
trate —  the  tenderness  of  feminine  persuasion. 

[copyrighted] 
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FANTAISIES  SYMPHONIQUES    (SYMPHONY  NO.  6) 
By  BoHUSLAv  Martinu 

Born  in  Policka,  Czechoslovakia,  December  8,  1890 


The  score  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Munch,  and  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  the  occasion  of  its  '75th  anniversary.  It  was  first  performed  January  7-8,  1955, 
by  this  orchestra  in  Boston. 

The  first  movement  is  dated  on  the  manuscript  (which  otherwise  is  dated  on  the 
title-page  as  completed  in  1953)  "New  York,  April  25,  1951  —Paris,  May  26,  1953." 
The  explanation  of  this  extensive  period  for  the  first  movement  is  that  it  under- 
went re-writing. 

The  Fantaisies  have  received  an  award  by  the  New  York  Music  Critics  Circle  as 
the  "best  new  orchestral  work"  presented  in  New  York  in  the  year  1955.  (It  was 
performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  there,  January  12  and  15,  1955.) 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  oboes,  3  clarinets,  3 
bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percussion  and  strings. 

BOHUSLAV  Martinu,  who  now  resides  in  New  York,  composed  this 
work  at  the  request  of  Charles  Munch.    The  score  is  in  three 
movements,  the  first  episodic,  with  frequent  changes  of  tempo. 

Mr.  Martinu,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  has  been  kind  enough  to 
provide  an  explanation  of  his  fanciful  title: 
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CHARLES  MUNCH. 
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"The  creation  o£  a  piece  of  music  goes  through  many  metamorphoses. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  long  way  from  the  composer's  first  idea  to  the  com- 
poser's reaHzation.  The  idea  remains  germinating  for  years,  and  sud- 
denly one  day  it  pushes  itself  into  the  mind  of  the  composer,  almost 
ready  to  be  written.  All  the  changes  of  the  first  impulse  and  all  the 
other  elements  suddenly  take  their  place  in  the  integrated  formation  of 
the  idea.  But  still  the  creative  problem  is  not  finished:  then  comes  the 
daily  work  and  with  it  many  difficulties  which  must  be  solved  before 
the  end  is  reached. 

"So  when  you  ask  the  composer  to  talk  about  his  work  for  a  program, 
he  is  often  reluctant  and  even  embarrassed,  and  he  usually  tries  to  avoid 
doing  so.  Often  the  first  impulse  is  already  far  away,  or  there  are  too 
many  of  them  to  enumerate.  They  may  be  a  part  of  the  composer's 
private  life  which  he  does  not  like  to  speak  of,  or  perhaps  he  does  not 
know  how  far  it  is  connected  with  the  piece,  because  the  real  musical 
problem  takes  the  place  of  many  other  things,  which  means  more  than 
the  change  of  feelings. 

"To  come  to  my  'Fantaisies\  there  is  one  reason  for  this  work  which 
is  clear  and  certain  for  me:  I  wished  to  write  something  for  Charles 
Munch.  I  am  impressed  and  1  like  his  spontaneous  approach  to  the 
music  where  music  takes  shape  in  a  free  way,  flowing  and  freely  follow- 
ing its  movements.  An  almost  imperceptible  slowing  down  or  rushing 
up  gives  the  melody  a  sudden  life.  So  I  had  the  intention  to  write  for 
him  a  symphony  which  I  would  call  Tantastic';  and  I  started  my  idea 
in  a  big  way,  putting  three  pianos  in  a  very  big  orchestra.  This  was 
already  fantastic  enough,  and  during  work  I  came  down  to  earth. 
I  saw  it  was  not  a  symphony  but  something  which  I  mentioned  before, 
connected  with  Munch's  conception  and  conducting.  I  abandoned 
the  title  and  finally  I  abandoned  also  my  three  pianos,  being  suddenly 
frightened  by  these  three  big  instruments  on  the  stage. 

"I  called  the  three  movements  'Fantaisies/  which  they  really  are. 
One  little  fantasy  of  mine  is  that  I  use  a  few  bars  quotation  from 
another  piece,  from  my  opera  Juliet,  which,  to  my  mind,  fitted  in  per- 
fectly well.  That  is  of  the  nature  of  fantasy.  I  did  it  somehow  for  myself 
because  I  like  the  special  orchestral  color  in  it,  and  thinking  that  I 
shall  never  hear  my  opera  again,  I  could  listen  once  more  to  these  few 
bars,  which  I  rewrote  by  memory." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Martinu  first  considered  "Fantastic 
Symphony"  for  his  title.  He  may  well  have  changed  it  in  the  realization 
that  the  suggested  comparison  with  Berlioz  would  be  misleading.  It  has 
no  close  or  imitative  similarity  to  that  aptly  named  masterpiece.  It  has 
no  observable  descriptive  intent,  no  ''idee  fixe,'*  It  is  indeed  episodic 
in  form,  with  a  whimsical  use  of  rhythm,  or  color,  while  in  these 
respects  the  fantasy  is  indebted  to  no  one,  but  is  the  composer's  own. 
The  work  is  bound  into  unity  by  recurrence  and  by  homogeneity  of 
style.  The  writing  is  clear  and  spare,  without  complexity  of  contrapun- 
tal texture.  The  recurrence  is  less  literal  than  stylistic.  The  score  is 
characterized  by  a  constant  and  prominent  melodic  line,  often  vividly 
backed  by  rhythmic  play,  sometimes  vigorous  and  startling,  or  by  a 
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RCA  Victor  salutes 

THE  BRILLIANT  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ON  ITS  75th  ANNIVERSARY! 

You,  too,  can  share  in  the  celebration  with  these  great  RCA 
VICTOR  albums,  especially  recorded  for  the  Diamond  Jubilee! 
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sinuous,  chromatic,  "color"  figure,  as  that  given  to  the  woodwinds  at 
the  very  opening  and  several  times  returning  in  varied  guise. 

The  first  movement  opens  lento,  9/8,  with  sustained  notes  by  the 
trumpets  over  the  curiously  rippling  figure  just  referred  to.  An  andante 
moderato,  beginning  with  the  flutes,  increases  to  an  allegro  (4/4) , 
introduced  by  an  ascending  passage  for  the  horns.  A  nostalgic  theme 
is  developed  at  first  by  the  strings  alone;  other  instruments  enter  until 
the  full  orchestra,  still  in  melodic  vein,  brings  a  climax.  A  sustained 
note  from  the  oboe  introduces  a  new  section.  In  still  another,  the 
violin  solo  carries  a  rhapsodic  melody  to  a  percussive  accompaniment. 
There  is  a  return  to  the  opening  lento  section,  and  a  piano  ending. 

The  middle  movement  is  an  allegro  6/8.  It  brings  in  another 
"rippling"  passage.  A  reminiscent  theme  is  worked  together  with  a 
short  and  vigorous  motto  in  the  strings.  The  climax  gives  way  to  a 
middle  section  in  2/4,  which  builds  to  another  high  point,  with  full 
orchestral  chords.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first  part,  treated  more 
broadly  and  ending  pianissimo. 

The  finale  is  a  lento  in  common  time.  The  orchestra  opens  with  a 
melodic  theme  (cantabile) .  The  low  strings  propose  another  singing 
theme.  An  andante  section  in  3/4  is  introduced.  A  clarinet  solo  leads 
into  still  another  section  (allegro)  for  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a^ 
lento  close  whereby  the  Symphony,  as  well  as  its  earlier  movements, 
ends  softly. 

MARTINU 

In  icf^i,  when  Bohuslav  Martinu  had  passed  his  sixtieth  birthday, 
Olin  Downes  reported  an  interview  with  the  composer  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  January  7 

Martinu,  back  in  the  twenties,  was  the  pupil  in  composition  of 
Roussel  in  Paris.  Mr.  Martinu  has  told  us  that  he  became  impatient 
with  certain  academisms  of  Roussel,  who,  nevertheless,  must  have  been 
of  the  greatest  value  in  Martinu's  development. 

That  development  followed  a  course  all  its  own  in  a  period  in  which 
music  has  never  been  more  restive  and  various  in  its  tendencies. 
Martinu's  evolution  as  an  artist  in  these  years  has  been  complex.  Born 
in  Czechoslovakia,  December  8,  1890,  he  has  just  passed  his  sixtieth 
birthday  and  his  tenth  year  in  America.  He  has  passed  through  post- 
Wagnerian,  "impressionistic,"  "neo-classic"  influences  in  composition, 
kept  his  head,  followed  his  own  path  with  assurance.  His  fertility  has, 
if  anything,  increased  over  the  past.  He  is  obviously  at  the  height  of 
his  creative  powers.  Probably  no  one  of  his  contemporaries  is  today 
producing  so  much  music  which  finds  its  way  quickly  into  the 
reperton; 

It  could  be  suspected  that  this  fact  connoted  a  composer  who  pro- 
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duced  easily,  fluently  and  with  a  dangerous  facility.  That  is  not  the 
case.  Martinu  has  a  briUiant  and  practical  technic,  but  he  is  incapable 
of  an  unthorough  or  conscienceless  job.  He  works  very  hard,  system- 
atically, scrupulously,  modestly.  He  produces  so  much  music  because, 
in  the  first  place,  his  nature  necessitates  this.  He  has  to  write  music. 
In  the  second  place,  he  knows  his  business,  and  loves  it. 

Both  Martinu  and  his  teacher,  Roussel,  had  important  things  in 
common.  Both  had  been  for  years  disciples  of  impressionism.  The 
strongest  influence  in  Martinu's  development  in  Paris  was  unquestion- 
ably Debussy.  But  Martinu  was  soon  to  turn  in  directions  more  classic 
and  masculine  and  linear  in  character,  also  more  essentially  national. 
Was  Roussel  a  guiding  force  in  this  change  or  only  a  confirmative 
association? 

In  any  event,  the  second  composition  in  which  Martinu  gave  notice 
of  his  revolt  from  the  past  was  the  first  of  his  works  to  be  made  known 
by  Koussevitzky  in  America  —  the  short,  vigorous,  modernly  rhythmed 
"La  Bagarre"  ("Uproar")  —  in  which  Mr.  Martinu  has  told  us  he  was 
thinking  of  a  football  game. 

It  was  the  time  when  composers,  especially  in  France,  were  turning 
avidly  to  concepts  that  were  rhythmic,  linear,  uncloudy,  and  of  formal 
logic.  It  was  the  period  in  which  Honegger  wrote  his  witty  play  of 
rhythm  and  symphonic  unfoldments,  "Pacific  2-3-1";  when  Mossolov 
was  writing  his  steel  factory  piece,  and  Prokofieff  his  ballet  "Pas 
d'acier"  ("Steps  of  Steel") .  Yet  it  is  to  be  said  that  Martinu  was  never 
what  one  could  call  a  mechanized  composer,  or  one  so  forgetful  of 
beauty  and  the  emotions  of  living  as  to  become  obsessed  by  a  rhythm 
or  a  formula. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  Martinu  of  which  we  in  America  know 
nothing.  The  reference  is  to  his  operas,  none  of  which  have  been  done 
here.*  What  we  know  is  the  work  of  the  symphonist  and  instrumental 

*  Since  this  article  was  written,  The  Comedy  on  the  Bridge  and  The  Marriage  have  been 
performed  in  this  country.     —  Ed. 
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composer.  Martinu  has  written  in  most  of  the  known  forms  in  this 
field  —  solo  pieces,  sonatas  for  more  than  one  instrument,  trios,  quar- 
tets, symphonies.  He  wrote  his  First  Symphony  after  he  came  to 
America  in  the  spring  of  1941.  Performed  in  '42,  it  met  with  an  excep- 
tional welcome,  for  its  tender  and  iridescent  beauty,  harmonic  fineness, 
and  lucent,  shimmering  instrumentation.  And  it  sang  what  we  might 
call  a  sublimated  Czech  song. 

This  symphony  pleased  Martinu  very  much  when  it  was  played. 
However,  he  looks  upon  it  now  as  a  work  of  his  past.  In  composing  it 
he  used  a  larger  orchestra  than  he  would  use  today  and  it  might  be 
said  that  this  music  was  somewhat  plumper  than  the  leaner,  sterner 
style  that  he  now  cultivates.  He  is  fonder  of  his  Second  Symphony, 
which  some  reviewers  found  more  obviously,  and  therefore  perhaps 
less  distinctively,  Czech  than  the  First.  The  Second  Symphony  Martinu 
considers  to  represent  the  break  between  the  fullness  of  the  First 
Symphony  and  the  more  concentrated  forms  that  he  cultivated  later. 

"But  the  Third  Symphony,"  he  said,  "is  my  pride.  It  is  tragic  in 
tone,  and  I  was  homesick  when  I  wrote  it.  It  is  in  three  movements 
and  it  is  a  very  real  symphonic  pattern.  If  you  have  been  told  by  my 
friends  that  I  am  modest,  then  I  tell  you  that  I  am  not  modest."  He 
laughed.  "I  had  in  my  mind  as  a  model  Beethoven's  'Eroica*.  I  con- 
sider it  my  first  real  symphony.  It  is  the  only  one  of  them  not  commis- 
sioned. The  first  was  commissioned  by  the  Koussevitzky  Foundation. 
The  Second  by  the  Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  Third  I  wrote 
from  my  heart  as  a  gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  gave 
the  work  its  first  performance.  Koussevitzky  and  that  orchestra  have 
done  wonderful  things  for  me  in  the  past.-f* 

"My  Fifth  Symphony.  It  was  written  for  the  Prague  Philharmonic 
Festival  of  1946,  four  years  ago.  I  don't  exactly  know  what  I  think 
about  it  because  it  is  too  near  to  me.  But  certainly  it  is  a  well 
organized,  organic,  orderly  work.  There  are  very  few  places  in  it  with 
which  I  am  not  satisfied.  The  work  had  a  singular  experience  in 
Prague.  I  think  the  Government  there  knows  for  certain  that  I  am 
what  they  call  a  'formalist.*  I  was  a  very  great  friend  of  Jan  Masaryk. 
It  may  have  been  for  political  reasons  that  my  symphony  in  Prague 
had  very  bad  reviews  in  the  press.  But  this  is  interesting,  indeed 
somewhat  laughable:  it  received  the  first  prize  of  the  Czech  Academy. 

"The  Double  Concerto  for  double  string  orchestra  with  piano  I 
consider  my  strongest  work.  It  was  written  in  1938  at  the  time  of 
Munich.  It  is  very  difficult,  in  three  movements,  and,  thematically, 
strongly  integrated.  It  is  highly  dissonant,  but  in  my  own  opinion  the 
writing  is  such  that  the  dissonances  sound  normal,  as  a  result  of 
the  logic  of  the  counterpoint  and  the  development.  At  the  time  I  wrote 
it  I  was  in  complete  isolation  in  Switzerland,  beyond  the  reach  of 
newspapers,  radios  or  anything  but  my  own  ideas  and  my  strongest 
convictions.  The  exhibition  of  international  politics  that  took  place  at 

t  The  Fourth  Symphony,  completed  in  1945,  was  first  performed  in  Philadelphia  on  Novem- 
ber 30  of  that  year.     — Ed. 
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Munich  had  been  a  terrific  shock  and  tragedy  to  me,  but  I  think  that  . 
I  succeeded  in  putting  my  emotion  into  a  truly  classic  form." 

He  was  concerned  with  the  effect  of  the  final  movement  of  his  Piano 
Concerto  which  Rudolf  Firkusny  played  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
Boston  and  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1950,  on  account  of  certain  incon- 
gruities in  the  contents.  The  last  movement  of  this  concerto  started 
out  as  a  polka.  Then  Martinu  received  the  news  of  Masaryk's  death. 
Something  of  this  found  its  way  into  the  last  movement  of  the  concerto. 
We  remember  the  excitement  and  sudden  new  impulse  in  the  music. 

Many  students  of  Martinu's  music  believe  that  it  is  more  truly 
Czech  in  its  actual  substance  than  it  was  before  he  came  to  America. 
He  said  that  substantially  he  agreed.  He  said  that  no  American  could 
fully  realize  the  freedom  of  the  atmosphere  in  America,  the  absolute 
lack  of  restriction  of  act,  of  thought.  This  effected  in  him  a  certain 
release,  and  that  release  had  resulted  in  the  crystallization  of  his  utmost 

creative  ideas. 
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CONCERTO  IN  B  MINOR  FOR  VIOLONCELLO,  Op.  104 

By  Anton  Dvorak 

Born  September  8,  1841,  Miihlhausen   (Bohemia);  died  May  1,  1904,  Prague 


Dvorak's  Concerto  for  Violoncello  had  its  first  performance  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert  in  London,  March  19,  1896,  Leo  Stern  soloist.  Mr.  Stern  subsequently  played 
the  concerto  in  American  cities,  including  New  York  and  Chicago,  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  December  19,  1896, 
when  Alwin  Schroeder  was  the  soloist.  There  were  further  performances  January 
6,  1900  (Alwin  Schroeder) ;  October  29,  1905  (Heinrich  Warnke) ;  November  30, 
1912  (Otto  Urack);  March  30,  1917  (Joseph  Malkin) ;  December  24,  1936  (Gregor 
Piatigorsky) ;  December  28,  1951  (Zara  Nelsova) ;  January  22,  1954  (Pierre 
Fournier). 

The  orchestration  is  for  woodwinds  in  twos,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle  and  strings. 

THE  works  which  Dvorak  composed  during  his  stay  in  America 
(1892-95)    added   to  his  already  considerable   popularity.  They 
included  the  Symphony  in  E  minor  "From  the  New  World,"  of  1893, 
and  the  String  Quartet  in  F  major  and  String  Quintet  in  E-flat  written 
in  the  summer  of  that  year  at  Spillville,  Iowa;  the  Ten  Biblical  Songs 
(1894) ,  and  the  Violoncello  Concerto  (1895)  —  also  some  lesser  works 
(such  as  the  Festival  Cantata,  "The  American  Flag") .  Dr.  Ottokar 
Sourek  (in  Grove's  Dictionary)   states  that  "his  great  yearning  for  his 
native  land"  inspired  several  of  these  works,  and  "permeates  deeply" 
two  of  them:  the  set  of  Biblical  Songs  and  the  Violoncello  Concerto. 
Cellists  of  the  time  seem  to  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  news 


that  a  notable  addition  was  to  be  made  to  the  very  scant  Hterature  of 
concertos  for  their  instrument.  At  least  two  of  them  felt  an  almost 
parental  concern  in  the  safe  arrival  of  the  new  work.  One  of  these 
was  Alwin  Schroeder,  first  violoncellist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Mr.  Schroeder  assisted  the  composer  in  writing  in  the  passage 
work  for  the  solo  instrument.  When  Dvorak  left  New  York  and  re- 
turned to  Prague  with  his  uncompleted  score,  he  found  an  even  more 
industrious  helper  in  the  Bohemian  'cellist,  Hans  Wihan,  who  as  some 
believe,  originally  persuaded  the  master  to  undertake  such  a  work. 

From  Dvorak's  letters  to  his  publisher  Simrock  in  that  year  con- 
cerning the  publication  of  the  Concerto  it  becomes  evident  that 
Wihan  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the  score. 
Dvorak  wrote  that  "the  principal  part  with  fingering  and  bowing  in- 
dications has  been  made  by  Prof.  Wihan  himself."  And  later  he  wrote, 
"The  concerto  I  must  dedicate  to  my  friend  Wihan,"  which  obliga- 
tion was  duly  carried  out.  The  true  composer  even  feared  that  his 
adviser  might  interfere  in  the  matter  of  proof  reading  and  felt  called 
upon  to  warn  the  publisher.  "My  friend  Wihan  and  I  have  differed 
as  to  certain  things.  Many  of  the  passages  do  not  please  me,  and  I 
must  insist  that  my  work  be  printed  as  I  have  written  it.  In  certain 
places  the  passages  may,  indeed,  be  printed  in  two  versions  —  a  com- 
paratively easy  and  a  more  difficult  one.  Above  all,  I  give  you  my  work 
only  if  you  will  promise  me  that  no  one  —  not  even  my  friend  Wihan  — 
shall  make  any  alteration  in  it  without  my  knowledge  and  permission 

—  also  no  cadenza  such  as  Wihan  has  made  in  the  last  movement  — 
and  that  its  form  shall  be  as  I  have  felt  it  and  thought  it  out.  The 
cadenza  in  the  last  movement  is  not  to  exist  either  in  the  orchestral 
or  the  piano  score:  I  informed  Wihan,  when  he  showed  it  to  me,  that 
it  is  impossible  so  to  insert  one.  The  finale  closes  gradually  diminuendo 

—  like  a  breath  —  with  reminiscences  of  the  first  and  second  move- 
ments; the  solo  dies  away  to  a  pianissimo,  then  there  is  a  crescendo, 
and  the  last  measures  are  taken  up  by  the  orchestra,  ending  stormily. 
That  was  my  idea,  and  from  it  I  cannot  recede."  Wihan  never 
performed  the  concerto  in  public. 

The  first  movement,  allegro,  in  B  minor,  4-4,  follows  in  most 
respects  the  prescription  of  the  sonata  form.  The  second  movement, 
adagio  ma  non  troppo,  is  in  G  major,  3-4.  The  finale,  allegro  moderato, 
in  B  minor,  2-4,  is  a  fully  developed  rondo  on  three  themes. 
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LEONARD  Rose  was  born  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  July  27,  1918.  He 
J  first  studied  cello  in  Florida  and  gave  his  first  recitals  there. 
In  1934  he  entered  the  Curtis  Institute  o£  Music  and  studied  under 
Felix  Salmond.  He  was  engaged  by  Arturo  Toscanini  in  1938  for  the 
first  desk  of  the  NBC  Orchestra.  He  subsequently  joined  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  and  later  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society. 
Since  1951  he  has  devoted  his  career  to  solo  performances.  His  instru- 
ment is  an  Amati.  He  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music  and  heads  the  'Cello  Department  at  the  Curtis 
Institute.  He  is  now  appearing  for  the  first  time  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


THREE  DANCES  from  the  Ballet  "The  Three-Cornered  Hat" 

By  Manuel  de  Falla 

Born  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  November  23,  1876;  died  at  Alta  Gracia,  Argentina, 

November  14,  1946 


The  ballet  El  Sombrero  de  tres  Picos  was  first  performed  in  its  version  for 
full  orchestra  by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Serge  de  Diaghiley,  at  the  Alhambra  Theatre 
in  London,  July  22,  1919-  The  scenario  was  by  Martinez  Sierra,  the  scenery  and 
costumes  by  Pablo  Picasso.  Leonide  Massine  and  Thamar  Karsavina  danced  the 
Miller  and  his  wife.   Ernest  Ansermet  was  the  conductor. 

The  Ballet  was  introduced  to  Boston  by  the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo, 
October  29,  1935,  with  Massine  as  the  Miller,  Toumanova  as  his  wife. 

The  suite,  which  forms  the  larger  part  of  this  ballet,  had  its  first  American 
hearing  in  concert  form  when  Pierre  Monteux  introduced  it  at  the  concerts  of  this 
Orchestra  December  30,  1921.  The  dances  have  since  been  performed  at  these  con- 
certs March  5,  1926,  January  18,  1929,  January  31,  1930,  December  1,  1933,  November 
29,  1940  (Desire  Defauw  conducting),  December  20,  1946  (Richard  Burgin 
ing),  and  January  4,  1951    (Ernest  Ansermet  conducting). 

The  orchestration  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum, 
bass  drum  and  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  tam  tam,  castanets,  celesta,  harp,  piano 
and  strings. 

VISITING  Spain  with  his  ballet,  the  enterprising  Diaghilev  became 
interested  in  the  music  of  Falla,  and  commissioned  from  him  a 
ballet  on  the  subject  of  Alarcon's  novel  El  Sombrero  de  tres  Picos* 
The  principal  pupil  of  Falla,  Joaquin  Turina,  has  stated  that  his 
master  first  wrote  the  piece  for  an  orchestra  of  seventeen  instruments 

*  It  was  the  legendary  story  of  Spain  which  Alarcon  had  made  known  to  the  reading  world 
under  its  original  title  El  Corregidor  y  la  Molinera  ("The  Corregidor  and  the  Miller's  Wife"). 
It  appeared  in  1874  and,  translated  into  several  languages,  resulted  in  several  operas,  notably 
Der  Corregidor,  by  Hugo  Wolf. 

[^5  1 


under  the  title  El  Corregidor  y  la  Molinera,  and  that  it  was  first 
performed  as  a  "pantomime"  at  the  Eslava  Theatre  in  Madrid  in  1917. 
The  following  synopsis  of  the  ballet  was  published  in  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  (July  24,  1919): 

"Over  the  whole  brisk  action  is  the  spirit  of  frivolous  comedy  of  a 
kind  by  no  means  common  only  to  Spain  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
A  young  miller  and  his  wife  are  the  protagonists,  and  if  their  exist- 
ence be  idyllic  in  theory,  it  is  extraordinarily  strenuous  in  practice  — 
choreographically.  But  that  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  M. 
Massine  and  Madame  Karsavina,  who  enact  the  couple,  are  hardly 
ever  off  the  stage,  and  that  both  of  them  work  with  an  energy  and 
exuberance  that  almost  leave  one  breathless  at  moments.  The  miller 
and  his  wife  between  them,  however,  would  scarcely  suffice  even  for 
a  slender  ballet  plot.  So  we  have  as  well  an  amorous  Corregidor  (or 
Governor),  who  orders  the  miller's  arrest  so  that  the  way  may  be 
cleared  for  a  pleasant  little  flirtation  —  if  nothing  more  serious  —  with 
the  captivating  wife.  Behold  the  latter  fooling  him  with  a  seductive 
dance,  and  then  evading  her  admirer  with  such  agility  that,  in  his 
pursuit  of  her,  he  tumbles  over  a  bridge  into  the  mill-stream.  But, 
as  this  is  comedy,  and  not  melodrama,  the  would-be  lover  experiences 
nothing  worse  than  a  wetting,  and  the  laugh,  which  is  turned  against 
him,  is  renewed  when,  having  taken  off  some  of  his  clothes  to  dry 
them,  and  gone  to  rest  on  the  miller's  bed,  his  presence  is  discovered 
by  the  miller  himself,  who,  in  revenge,  goes  off  in  the  intruder's  gar- 
ments after  scratching  a  message  on  the  wall  to  the  effect  that  'Your 
wife  is  no  less  beautiful  than  mine!'  Thereafter  a  'gallimaufry  of 
gambols'  and  —  curtain!" 

"There  is  a  delightful  Voltairian  feeling  about  the  whole  ballet," 
writes  J.  B.  Trend  in  his  Manuel  de  Falla  and  Spanish  Music,  "and, 
considering  only  the  music,  it  exhibits  Falla's  characteristics  in  the 
clearest  possible  way.  There  are  'the  short,  unsentimental  snatches  of 
melody,  clear  in  design  and  precise  in  expression,  with  sinuous  out- 
lines and  ingratiating  movements  .  .  .  the  exquisite  sense  of  harmony, 
not  greatly  varied  perhaps,  but  always  attractive;  and  in  this,  too, 
clearness  is  one  of  his  greatest  gifts.  His  harmonies  also  are  strictly 
tonal,  although  often  adorned  with  iridescent  appoggiaturas.  .  .  . 
And,  lastly,  there  is  his  sense  of  rhythm,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  aspect  of  his  art.  It  is  extraordinarily  restless  and  viva- 
cious; a  continual  pulsation  which  never  languishes.  The  ballet  in  its 
finally  revised  form  might  be  regarded  as  Falla's  contribution  to  the 
music  of  the  Armistice.  In  that  case  it  is  the  one  really  worthy  piece 
of  music  which  that  historic  event  produced." 

[COPYRIGH  ted] 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  5,  7 
Berlioz  "Fantastic  Symptiony" 

Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"  (complete) 

"Summer  Nights"  (De  Los  Angeles) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  (complete) 
Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Rubinstein) 

Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Menuhin) 
Chausson  "Po$me"  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (Oistrakh) 
Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Bbailowsky) 
Dehussy  "The  Blessed  Damozel"  (De  Los  Angeles) 
Handel  "Water  Music"  Suite  (arr.  Harty) 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  104 
Honegger  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Lalo  Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Menotti  Violin  Concerto  (Spivakovsky) 
Mozart  Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"  (complete)  ;  "La  Valse" 

"Pa vane  for  a  Dead  Princess" ;  "Rapsodie  Espagnole" 
Roussel  "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 

Saint-Saens  "Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso"  (Oistbakh) 
Overture  to  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (Bbailowsky) 
Schutert  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  8  ("Unfinished"  Symphony) 
Schumann  Overture  to  "Genoveva"       Symphony  No.  1 
Strauss  "Don  Quixote"  (Soloist,  Piatigorsky) 
Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto  (  Milstein  ) 

Among  the  recordings  tinder  the  leadership  of 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Bach  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  Mozart    "Eine    kleine    Nachtmusik"; 

6;  Suites  Nos.  1,  4  Serenade  No.   10,  for  Woodwinds; 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  9  Symphonies  Nos.  36,  "Linz";  39 

Berlioz  "Harold  in  Italy  "(Primrose)  Profco;?eji5f  "Classical"  Symphony ;  "Lt. 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3 ;  Violin  Con-  Kije"   Suite ;   "Romeo  and  Juliet," 

certo  (Heifetz)  Suite    No.    2;    Symphony    No.    5; 

Copland  "A  Lincoln  Portrait";  "Ap-  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz) 

palachian  Spring" ;  "El  Salon  Mex-  Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead" 

Ico"  Ravel   "Bolero";    "Ma   Mere  L'Oye" 

Hanson  Symphony  No.  3  Suite 

Harris  Symphony  No.  3  Schuhert  Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Un- 

Haydn  Symphonies  Nos.  92,  "Oxford" ;  finished" 

94,  "Surprise"  Sil)elius  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 

Khatchaturian  Piano  Concerto  Strauss,  R.  "Don  Juan" 

(Kapell)  Tchaikovsky    Serenade    in    C;    Sym- 
Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-          phonies  Nos.  4,  5 

ian"  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  PIERRE  MONTEUX 

Dehussy  "La  Mer" ;  "Nocturnes"  Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  6,  "Path4- 

Uszt  "Les  Preludes"  tique" 

Mozart  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,  18  — 

(LdliKbaus)  Delihes  Ballets  "Sylvia,"  "Coppelia" 

Scriatin  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy"  by   Members   of   the   Boston    Sym- 

Btravimsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  phony  Orchestra 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky  "L'Histoire  du   Soldat" ;   Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  Long  Play    (33%  r.p.m.)    and    (in 
some  cases)  45  r.p.m. 


CHARLES  MUNCH 

Music  Director 
".  .  .  .  the  Baldwin  is  unequalled  in  Concerto 
works  with  orchestra  or  in  recital." 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


%niimm 


BALDWIN     GRAND     PIANOS       •       ACROSONIC     SPINET     AND     CONSOLE     PIANOS 
HAMILTON  STUDIO  PIANOS  •  BALDWIN  AND  ORGA-SONIC  ELECTRONIC  ORGANS 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


BUSHNELL  MEMORIAL  HALL  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  4,  1956 

HARTFOHD  

Note  to  Symphony  patrons:  The  severe  storm  of  March  19 
caused  the  postponement  of  this  concert,  which  was  to  have  been 
conducted  on  that  date  by  Charles  Munch.  While  deeply  regretting 
Mr.  Munch's  inability  to  conduct  this  evening,  the  Bushnell 
Management  takes  much  pleasure  in  presenting  Leonard  Bernstein 
as  guest  conductor  and  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  as  piano  soloist. 
Notes  on  this  new  program  are  published  in  this  special  insert. 


PROGRAM 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN,  Conductor 

Mozart Symphony  in  A  major  (K.  20i) 

I.  Allegro  moderato 

II.  Andante 

III.  Minuet 

IV.  Finale:   Allegro  con  spirit© 

Stravinsky Capriccio,  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

I.     Presto 

II.     Andante  rapsodico 
III.     Allegro  capriccioso,  ma  tempo  giusto 
(Played  without  pause) 

INTERMISSION 

Prokofieff Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  100 

I.  Andante 

II.  Allegro  moderato 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro  giocoso 


SOLOIST 

JESIJS  MARIA  SANROMA 

Mr.  Sanroma  uses  the  Baldwin  Piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


LEONARD  Bernstein  (born  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  August  25, 
1918)  attended  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  then  Harvard  Col- 
lege, graduating  in  1939.  He  was  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in 
Philadelphia  for  two  years,  where  he  studied  conducting  with  Fritz 
Reiner,  orchestration  with  Randall  Thompson,  and  piano  with 
Isabella  Vengerova.  At  the  first  two  sessions  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  studied  conducting  with  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
He  returned  as  his  assistant  in  conducting  in  the  third  year  of  the 
school,  1942,  and  joined  the  faculty  in  the  same  capacity  in  1946.  He 
has  appeared  with  many  orchestras  here  and  abroad  as  guest  conductor. 
He  was  director  of  the  New  York  City  Symphony,  1945-48.  In  the  last 
two  seasons  he  has  conducted  concerts  of  the  Symphony  of  the  Air. 
He  has  written  the  Symphony  Jeremiah,  the  ballets  Fancy  Free  and 
Facsimile,  the  operas  Trouble  in  Tahiti  and  Candida  (not  yet  per- 
formed), The  Age  of  Anxiety  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  a  Serenade  for 
Violin  and  Orchestra,  and  the  Broadway  musicals  On  the  Town  and 
Wonderful  Town. 

SYMPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR  No.  29    (Koechel  No.  201) 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


THE  date  on  the  manuscript  is  not  legible,  but  the  Mozart  author- 
ities agree  in  placing  this  symphony  in  the  year  1774,  grouped  with 
three  others.*  Mozart  was  eighteen,  and  at  Salzburg.  He  was  concert- 
master  at  the  court  of  the  Archbishop  Hieronymous  von  Colloredo, 
who  in  1771  had  succeeded  Sigismund,  and  the  fact  that  Mozart's  new 
employer  was  haughtily  unresponsive  and  paid  him  a  miserable  wage 
did  not  prevent  him  from  composing  orchestral,  church,  and  chamber 
music  in  abundance. 

Nor  were  these  mere  exhibitions  of  glib  youth.  Leopold  Mozart 
must  be  put  down  as  an  almost  inhumanly  exacting  father,  by  this 
reproach  in  a  letter  of  September  24,  1778,  addressed  to  his  son  in  Paris, 
where  naturally  he  was  expected  to  put  his  best  foot  forward:  "When  a 
thing  does  you  no  credit,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  forgotten.  I  have 
sent  you  none  of  your  symphonies  because  I  feel  sure  that  when  you 
come  to  riper  years,  and  have  a  clearer  judgment,  you  will  be  glad  that 
they  are  forgotten,  even  though  you  may  be  satisfied  with  them  now." 

The  artist  of  "riper  years"  certainly  succeeded  in  maturing  his 
style,  making  it  more  subtle  and  rounded,  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  he  had  been  a  novice  at  eighteen  —  he  was  far  from  that.  The 
symphonies  which  were  being  composed  while  Mozart  was  a  boy 
and  which  were  perforce  his  models,  were  still  in  process  of  becoming 

*  C  major  (K.  200),  G  minor  (K.  183),  A  major  (K.  201),  D  major  (K.  202). 


a  complete  and  self-sufficient  art  form.  One  need  hardly  add  that  the 
youthful  Mozart  had  lively  listening  as  well  as  creative  faculties.  He 
was  indeed  fully  abreast  of  the  times.  Centers  possessing  first-rate 
orchestras  produced  many  symphonies  —  by  masters  of  varying  abili- 
ties, and  Mozart  no  doubt  was  well  aware  of  what  they  were  doing. 
He  had  been  composing  symphonies  from  the  age  of  eight  —  Koechel's 
Catalogue  puts  this  as  thirty-seventh  in  the  chronological  list  of  sym- 
phonies. 


CAPRICCIO  FOR  PIANO  AND  ORCHESTRA 
By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  in  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  June  17,  1882 


Stravinsky  began  to  compose  his  Capriccio  at  Christmas  of  1928  and  completed 
it  by  the  end  of  September  1929.  The  first  performance  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris,  on  December  6  following,  Ansermet  conducting, 
and  the  composer  playing  the  piano  solo.  The  first  performance  in  America  was 
at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  19,  1930.  Jesus  Maria 
Sanroma  taking  the  piano  part. 

STRAVINSKY^  appearing  as  piano  soloist  in  various  European  cities, 
decided  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  another  work  of  his 

own  than  the  Piano  Concerto,  which  he  had  performed  innumerable 
times.  "That  is  why  I  wrote  another  concerto,"  he  tells  us  in  his  auto- 
biography, "which  I  called  'Capriccio,'  that  name  seeming  to  indicate 
best  the  character  of  the  music.  I  had  in  mind  the  definition  of  a 
capriccio  given  by  Praetorius,  the  celebrated  musical  authority  of  the 
seventeenth  century.*  He  regarded  it  as  a  synonym  of  the  fantasia, 
which  was  a  free  form  made  up  of  fugato  instrumental  passages.  This 
form  enabled  me  to  develop  my  music  by  the  juxtaposition  of  episodes 
of  various  kinds  which  follow  one  another  and  by  their  very  nature 
give  the  piece  that  aspect  of  caprice  froin  which  it  takes  its  name. 

"There  is  little  wonder  that,  Mobile  working  at  my  Capriccio,  I 
should  find  my  thoughts  dominated  by  that  prince  of  music,  Carl 
Maria  von  Weber,  whose  genius  admirably  lent  itself  to  this  manner. 
Alas!  no  one  thought  of  calling  him  a  prince  in  his  lifetime!" 


JESUS  Maria  Sanroma  was  born  in  1903  in  Puerto  Rico  of  Catalonian 
parents.  He  was  sent  to  the  United  States  by  the  Puerto  Rican 
government  in  1917  and  studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music  in  Boston.  Later  teachers  included  Mme.  Antoinette 
Szumowska,  Alfred  Cortot  and  Artur  Schnabel.  He  was  soloist  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  number  of  seasons,  his  repertory 
including  new  concertos  by  Toch,  Falla,  Ravel,  Dukelsky,  Piston, 
and  earlier  Avorks  as  well.    Stravinsky's  Capriccio  he  introduced  on 


*  Not  the  "eighteenth  century,"  as  erroneously  quoted  in  the  English  translation. 


December  26,  1930.  Mr.  Sanroma  now  makes  his  home  in  Puerto  Rico, 
visiting  this  country  for  annual  tours.  His  last  appearances  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  were  on  October  22-23,  ^9i^> 
when  he  was  heard  in  Ravel's  Concerto. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  Op.   100 
By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891;  died  near  Moscow,  March  4,  1953 


Prokofieff  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1944.  It  had  its  first 
performance  in  Moscow  on  January  13,  1945,  when  the  composer  conducted.  The 
symphony  had  its  first  American  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
November  9,  1945. 

PROKOFIEFF  composed  his  First  ("Classical")  Symphony  in  1916- 
1917  and  his  fourth  (Op.  47)  in  1929,  dedicating  it  to  this 
orchestra  on  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  It  was  after  fifteen  years  of  much 
music  in  other  forms  that  he  composed  another. 

It  can  b'e  said  of  the  symphony  in  general  that  the  broad  constructive 
scheme  of  the  four  movements  is  traditional,  the  detailed  treatment 
subjective  and  daring. 

The  opening  movement.  Andante,  is  built  on  two  full-voiced 
melodic  themes,  the  first  in  triple,  the  second  in  duple  beat.  Contrast  ^ 
is  found  in  the  alternate  rhythm  as  both  are  fully  developed.  There 
is  an  impressive  coda.  The  second  movement  has  earmarks  of  the 
classical  scherzo.  Under  the  theme  there  is  a  steady  reiteration  of  a 
staccato  accompaniment,  4-4.  The  melody,  passed  by  the  clarinet  to 
the  other  wood  winds  and  by  them  variously  treated,  plays  over  the 
marked  and  unremitting  beat.  A  bridge  passage  for  a  substantial  wind 
choir  ushers  in  (and  is  to  usher  out)  the  trio-like  middle  section,  which 
is  in  3-4  time  and  also  rhythmically  accented,  the  clarinet  first  bearing 
the  burden  of  the  melody.  The  first  section,  returning,  is  freshly 
treated.  At  the  close  the  rhythm  becomes  more  incisive  and  intense. 
The  slow  movement,  Adagio,  3-4  (9-8),  has,  like  the  scherzo,  a  per- 
sistent accompaniment  figure.  It  opens  with  a  melody  set  forth  espres- 
sivo  by  the  wood  winds,  carried  by  the  strings  into  their  high  register. 
The  movement  is  tragic  in  mood,  rich  in  episodic  melody.  It  carries 
the  symphony  to  its  deepest  point  of  tragic  tension,  as  descending 
scales  give  a  weird  effect  of  outcries.  But  this  tension  suddenly  passes, 
and  the  reprise  is  serene.  The  finale  opens  Allegro  giocoso,  and  after 
a  brief  tranquil  (and  reminiscent)  passage  for  the  divided  'cellos 
and  basses  gives  its  light,  rondo-like  theme.  There  is  a  quasi-gaiety 
in  the  development,  but,  as  throughout  the  Symphony,  something 
ominous  seems  always  to  lurk  around  the  corner.  The  awareness  of 
brutal  warfare  broods  over  it  and  comes  forth  in  sharp  dissonance  —  as 
at  the  end.  J.  N.  B. 


EXTRA   CONCERT   TO   CLOSE   THE 


Season    .    1955-1956 

By  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

Symphony  Hall 

Sunday  Evenings  April  2^^  at  8:jO 


BEETHOVEN Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major,  Op.  g2 

L  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

IL  Allegretto 

IIL  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 

INTERMISSION 

TCHAIKOVSKY Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor , 

''Pathetique,''  Op.  J4 

I.  Adagio;  i\llegro  non  troppo 
II.  Allegro  con  grazia 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso 


The  proceeds  of  this  concert  will  be  used  to  help  supply  funds 
still  needed  for  the  European  tour  fjext  August  and  September. 


BALDWIN   PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

EUROPEAN  TOUR  1956 

Conductors: 

CHARLES  MUNCH  PIERRE  MONTEUX 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
tour  of  Europe  is  made  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  International  Exchange 
Program  of  the  American  National 
Theatre  and  Academy. 


European  Tour  Management: 

HAROLD   HOLT,  LTD 

IAN  HUNTER,  Managing  Director 

111,   WIGMORE  STREET 

LONDON,  W.  1.,   ENGLAND 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR.,  Manager 
G.  ^.  RECfM^  Assistant  Manager 


BALDWIN  PIANO  R.C.A.  VICTOR  RECORDS 


This  schedule  contains  the  best  informa- 
tion at  the  time  of  printing,  all  times  shown  are 
local  time.  There  will  be  changes  and  addi- 
tions of  detail  as  we  go  along,  and  all  mem- 
bers are  warmly  urged  to  keep  close  tabs  on 
the  official  bulletin  board  which  will  be  placed 
backstage  at  each  hall,  and  will  contain  the 
final  information  on  the  next  move.  All 
members  will  be  responsible  for  knowing  the 
information  posted  thereon  day  by  day. 


The  management  can  be  reached,  if  re- 
quired, at  the  official  hotels  listed.  Please 
keep  it  informed  of  what  it  should  know,  but 
not  of  every  breath  you  take. 


For  EUROPEAN  flights,  personal  bag- 
gage (including  instruments,  if  carried)  is 
limited  to  forty-four  pounds  per  passenger. 


Baggage  is  carried  at  the  risk  of  the  owner. 
SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE. 


EUROPEAN  TOUR 


Friday,  24th  August,  1956 
CORK 

Local  Agent:  Mr.  Louis  Elliman, 
Theatre  Royal, 
Hawkins  Street,  Dublin. 

General  Staff  booked  at:  Metropole  Hotel, 

Cork. 

Rehearsal:  Savoy  Theatre.  Time,  11.00-13.30  hrs. 

Concert:  Savoy  Theatre.  Time,  20.00  hrs. 

Conductor:  Charles  Munch. 
Programme :  Anderson  -  Irish  Suite 

Haydn  -  Symphony  No.  102. 

Dukas  -  L'Apprenti  Sorcier. 

Brahms  -  Symphony  No.  2. 


EUROPEAN  TOUR 


Saturday,  25th  August ,  1956 
CORK/ DUBLIN/ EDINBURGH 

Personnel:     On  departure:  pick  up  point  for  buses  Imperial 
Hotel,  08.30  hrs. 
Depart:  Cork,  Glanmire  Station,  09.00  hrs. 
Arrive:  Dublin,  12.00  hrs. 

On  arrival  in  Dublin  direct  by  bus  to  Theatre 
Royal. 

Local  Agent:  Mr.  Louis  Elliman,  Telephone  No. 

Theatre  Royal,  Dublin  70587, 

Hawkins  Street,  79418. 
Dublin. 

Rehearsal:  Theatre  Royal.  Time,  13.45-14.15  hrs. 

Concert:  Theatre  Royal.  Time,  15.00  hrs. 

Conductor:  Charles  Munch. 
Programme:  Haydn  -  Symphony  102. 
Hanson  -  Elegy. 
Strauss  -  Don  Juan. 
Schumann  -  Symphony  No.  2. 
Coaches  will  leave  the  theatre  for  the  docks  and 
the  airport  immediately  after  the  concert. 

Personnel:  Depart:  by  air  from  Dublin  Airport: 
Flight  I,  18.15  hrs. 
Flight  II,  18.30  hrs. 
By  sea  from  Dublin  North  Wall  Quay  on  B.I. 

Steamer  at  18.30  hrs. 
Dinner  has  been  ordered  on  board. 

Arrival:  by  air  at  Edinburgh  Turnhouse  Airport: 
Flight  I,  19.50  hrs. 
Flight  II,  20.05  hrs. 
Buses  to  George  Hotel,  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh  Festival  Society : 

Office :  Synod  Hall,  Castle  Terrace, 
Edinburgh,  1. 
Telephone:  FOU  1432. 


EUROPEAN  TOUR 


Sunday,  26th  August,  1956 

Personnel:  Arrive:  on  B.I.  Steamer  at  Glasgow  at  08.00  hrs. 
Note:    Breakfast    on    boat    prior    to    disem- 
barkation. 

On  arrival :  SMT  coaches  will  meet  ship  in  Glasgow 
and  take  passengers  to  Princes  Street  Station, 
Edinburgh. 

General  staff  booked  at:  Caledonian  Hotel. 

Rehearsal:  Usher  Hall.  Time,  17.00  hrs. 

Note:    Cold   buffet   arranged   at    Caledonian 
Hotel,  18.45-19.30  hrs. 

Concert:  Usher  Hall.  Time,  20.00  hrs. 

Conductor:  Charles  Munch. 
Programme:  Haydn -Symphony  102. 

Piston  -  Symphony  6. 

Strauss  -  Don  Juan. 

Dukas  -  L'Apprenti  Sorcier. 


EUROPEAN  TOUR 


Monday,  11  th  August,  1956 
EDINBURGH 

Rehearsal:  Usher  Hall,  Edinburgh.      Time,  10.00-12.30  hrs. 

Concert:  Usher  Hall,  Edinburgh.         Time,  20.00  hrs. 
Conductor:  Pierre  Monteux. 
Programme:  Creston  -  Symphony  No.  2. 

Bart  ok  -  Concerto  for  Orchestra. 
Schubert  -  Symphony  No.  7. 

Reception  by  U.S.  Consul  General  after  Concert 
at  the  Caledonian  Hotel. 
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Tuesday,  2Sth  August,  1956 
EDINBURGH 

Rehearsal:  Usher  Hall,  Edinburgh.      Time,  10.00-12.30  hrs. 

Festival  Garden  Party:  Lauriston  Castle.     Time,  15.00  hrs. 

(Transport  to  be  provided.) 

Concert:  Usher  Hall,  Edinburgh.  Time,  20.00  hrs. 

Conductor:  Charles  Munch.    Soloist:  Isaac  Stern. 
Programme :  Copland  -  Symphonic  Ode. 

Beethoven  -  Violin  Concerto. 

Schumann  -  Symphony  No.  2. 


EUROPEAN  TOUR 


Wednesday,  29th  August,  1956 
EDINBURGH 

No  Morning  Rehearsal. 

Concert:  Usher  Hall,  Edinburgh.  Time,  20.00  hrs. 

Conductor:  Pierre  Monteux.  Soloist:  Casadesus. 
Programme :  Freed  -  Festival  Overture. 

Brahms  -  Symphony  No.  3. 

Franck  -  Symphonic  Variations. 

Ravel  -  Piano  Concerto  for  left  hand. 

Strauss  -  'Der  Rosenkavalier'. 
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Thursday,  30th  August,  1956 
EDINBURGH 

Rehearsal:  Usher  Hall,  Edinburgh.      Time,  10.00-12.30  hrs. 

Concert:  Usher  Hall,  Edinburgh.         Time,  20.00  hrs. 
Conductor:  Charles  Munch.   Soloist:  Curzon. 
Programme:  Hanson  -  Elegy. 

Schumann  -  Piano  Concerto. 
Honegger  -  Symphony  No,  5. 
Debussy  -  La  Mer. 

Homage  to  Koussevitzky. 

Reception  by  Lord  Provost  at  22.30  hrs..  City  Chambers. 
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Friday,  3>\st  August,  1956 
EDINBURGH  I  COPENHAGEN 

Personnel:  On  departure:  buses  leave  Usher  Hall,  Edinburgh 
at  08.00  hrs.  for  Prestwick. 

Depart:  Flight  I,  DC6B  ex  Prestwick,  12.00  hrs. 

Flight  II,  DC6  ex  Prestwick,  12.10  hrs. 
Arrive:  Flight  I  at  Copenhagen,  14.55  hrs. 

Flight  II  at  Copenhagen,  15.00  hrs. 

On  arrival:  buses  from  Airport  to  Hotel 
Angleterre,  Copenhagen. 

Local  Agent:  Mr.  Fleming  Sonnerup,  Telephone  No. 

Wilhelm  Hansen  Musik-Forlag,  Central  5183. 
Gothersgade  9/11, 
Copenhagen  K. 

General  Staff  booked  at:  Hotel  Angleterre. 

No  Rehearsal. 

Concert:  Tivoli  Hall.  Time,  20.00  hrs. 

Conductor:  Pierre  Monteux. 
Programme :  Rossini  -  LTtaliana. 

Brahms  -  Symphony  3. 

Creston  -  Symphony  2. 

Strauss  -  Rosenkavalier  Suite. 
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Saturday^  \st  September,  1956 
COPENHAGEN  I  OSLO 

Personnel:  On    departure:    buses    leave    Hotel    Angleterre. 
(Time  to  be  advised.) 
Depart:  Flight    I,    Convair    from    Copenhagen, 
13.00  hrs. 
Flight    II,    DC6B    from    Copenhagen, 
13.30  hrs. 
Arrive:  Flight  I  in  Oslo,  14.50  hrs. 
Flight  II  in  Oslo,  15.00  hrs. 

On  arrival:  buses  from  airport  to  Hotel 
Bristol. 

Local  Agent:  Mr.  Per  Gottschalk  Telephone  No. 

ToUbodgaten  3iv,  42.63.79. 

Oslo. 

General  Staff  booked  at:  Hotel  Bristol. 

Rehearsal:  Folketeateret.  Time,  18.45-19.15  hrs. 

Concert:  Folketeateret.  Time,  20.00  hrs. 

Conductor:  Charles  Munch. 
Programme:  Beethoven  -  Eroica. 
Piston  -  Symphony  6. 
Ravel  -  Daphnis. 

Reception  after  Concert  by  U.S.  Ambassador  at  Embassy. 


Sunday,  2nd  September,  1956 
REST  DA  Y  in  OSLO 


EUROPEAN  TOUR 


Monday,  3rd  September,  1956 
OSLO/STOCKHOLM 

Personnel:  On  departure:  buses  from  Hotel  Bristol. 
(Time  to  be  advised.) 

Depart:  Flight  I:  SAS  SK916,  depart  12.14  hrs. 

Flight  II:  BEA  BE  210,  depart  12.20  hrs. 

Flight  III:  DC6  B,  depart  13.45  hrs. 

Arrive:  Flight  I:  SK  916,  Stockholm,  13.35  hrs. 
Flight  II:  BE,210,  Stockholm,  13.30  hrs. 
Fhght  III:  DC6  B,  Stockholm,  15.05  hrs. 

On    arrival:    buses    to    Grand    Hotel, 
Stockholm,  from  Airport. 

Local  Agent:  Mr.  Helmer  Enwall,  Telephone  No. 

Konsertbolaget,  22.00.22. 

Hamngatan  22A, 
Stockholm  C. 

General  Staff  booked  at:  Grand  Hotel. 

Rehearsal:  Stockholm,  Concert  Hall.  Time,  18.45-19.15  hrs. 

Concert:  Stockholm  Concert  Hall.  Time.  20.00  hrs. 

Conductor:  Charles  Munch. 
Programme:  Beethoven  -  Eroica. 

Piston  -  Symphony  6. 

Ravel  -  Daphnis. 

Reception  after  Concert  at  U.S.  Embassy. 


EUROPEAN  TOUR 


Tuesday^  4th  September,  1956 
STOCKHOLM  I HELSKINI 

Personnel:  On  departure:  buses  from  Grand  Hotel  to  Airport 
(Time  to  be  advised.) 

Depart:  from  Stockholm: 

Flight  I:  DC6B,  09.00  hrs. 

Flight  II:  Convair,  09.00  hrs. 

Flight  III:  Finnair,  AY782, 10.15  hrs. 

Arrive :  Helsinki :  Flight  1 :  1 1 .20  hrs. 
Flight  II:  11.20  hrs. 
FHght  III:  12.40  hrs. 

Local  arrangements:  On  arrival:  buses  to  Kamp  Hotel  from 

Airport. 

Local  Agent:  Mr.  Roger  Lindberg,  Telephone  No. 

Fazer  Konsertdirektion,         10751. 
Alexandersgatan  11,  Helsinki. 

General  Staff  booked  at:  Kamp  Hotel. 

Rehearsal:  A  Messuhalli.  Time,  17.00-19.30  hrs. 

(Fair  Trade  Hall  A). 

Concert:  A  Messuhalli.  Time,  20.00  hrs. 

Conductor :  Charles  Munch. 
Programme:  Beethoven  -  Eroica. 
Piston  -  Symphony  6. 
Ravel  -  Daphnis. 


EUROPEAN  TOUR 


Wednesday,  5th  September,  1956 
HELSINKI/LENINGRA  D 


Personnel:  On  departure:  buses  from  Kamp  Hotel  to  Airport. 
(Time  to  be  advised.) 

Depart:  ex  Helsinki  by  special  Aeroflot  flights  at 


Flight  I:  08.30  hrs. 
Flight  II:  08.45  hrs. 
Flight  III:  09.00  hrs. 
Flight  IV:  13.25  hrs. 
FUght  V:  13.40  hrs. 
Flight  VI:  13.50  hrs. 


Flight  approx. 
H  hrs. 


Local  arrangements: 

Note:  Local  arrangements  throughout  Russia  to  be  advised. 
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Thursday,  6th  September,  1956 
LENINGRAD 

Rehearsal:  Great  Hall  of  Conservatoire.  Time,  18.45-19.15  hrs. 

Concert:  Great  Hall  of  Conservatoire.        Time,  20.00  hrs. 
Conductor:  Charles  Munch. 
Programme :  Beethoven  -  Eroica. 

Piston  -  Symphony  6. 

Ravel  -  Daphnis. 


Friday,  1th  September,  1956 
LENINGRAD 

No  Rehearsal. 

Concert:  Great  Hall  of  Conservatoire.        Time,  20.00  hrs. 
Conductor:  Pierre  Monteux. 
Programme :  Haydn  -  Surprise  Symphony. 

Creston  -  Symphony  2. 

Schubert  -  Symphony  7. 

Personnel:  Depart:  overnight  Leningrad/ Moscow  after  con- 
cert by  sleeper. 
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Saturday^  Sth  September,  1956 
MOSCOW 

Personnel:  Arrive :  Moscow,  at  time  to  be  advised. 

Rehearsal:  Great  Hall  of  Conservatoire.  Time,  12.00-14.30  hrs. 

Concert:  Great  Hall  of  Conservatoire.        Time,  20.00  hrs. 
Conductor:  Charles  Munch. 
Programme:  Beethoven  :  Eroica. 

Piston  -  Symphony  6. 

Ravel  -  Daphnis. 


EUROPEAN  TOUR 


Sunday,  9th  September,  1956 
MOSCOW 

No  Rehearsal. 

Concert  I:  Great  Hall  of  Conservatoire.      Time,  14.00  hrs. 

Conductor:  Pierre  Monteux. 
Programme :  Haydn  -  Surprise. 

Creston  -  Symphony  2. 


^^ 
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Concert  II:  Great  Hall  of  Conservatoire.    (Evinie,  20.00  hrs. 

Conductor:  Charles  Munch. 
p,9  .  Programme:  Haydn  -  Symphony  102 

Strauss  -  Don  Juan. 
Dukas  -  L'Apprenti 
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Monday,  lOth  September,  1956 
MOSCOW/PRAGUE 

Rest  Day 

Personnel:  On  departure:  buses  will  be  provided  to  airport. 
Departure  point  and  time  to  be  advised. 
Depart:  by  air  from  Moscow,  evening,  time  to  be 
advised. 

Arrive:  Prague,  time  to  be  advised. 

On  arrival:  buses  from  airport  at  Prague  to  Hotel 
Alcron. 

Local  Agent:  Dr.  Vilem  Pospisil,  Telephone  No. 
"Prague  Spring  Concert  Prague 

Agency",  Dum  Umekie,  638.56. 

Prague  1. 

General  Staff  booked  at:  Alcron  Hotel. 
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Tuesday,  Wth  September,  1956 
PRAGUE 

Local  Agent:  Dr.  Vilem  Pospisil,  Telephone  No. 

"Prague  Spring"  Concert       Prague  638.56. 
Agency,  Dum  Umelcu, 
Prague  1. 

General  Staff  booked  at:  Hotel  Alcron. 

No  Rehearsal. 

Concert:  Smetana  Hall.  Time,  20.00  hrs. 

Conductor:  Charles  Munch. 
Programme :  Hanson  -  Elegy. 

Honneger  -  Symphony  3. 
•  Bcothovcn — Eroica, 

^ef — 
Brahms  -  Symphony  2. 
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Wednesday,  \2th  September,  1956 
PRAGUE/VIENNA 

Personnel:  On  departure:  buses  from  Hotel  Alcron  to  Airport 
at  time  to  be  advised. 
Depart:  KLM  DC4:  Flight  I:  Prague,  08.00  hrs. 

Flight  II:  Prague,  13.00  hrs. 

Arrive:  Vienna:  Flight  I,  09.20  hrs. 
Flight  II,  14.20  hrs. 

On  arrival:  buses  to  Sacher  Hotel. 

Local  Agent:  Martin  Taubman,  Telephone  No. 

Lothringerstrasse  20,  B  50  2  48. 

Vienna  3. 

General  Staff  booked  at:  Sacher  Hotel. 

No  Rehearsal. 

Concert:  Hall,  Konzerthaus.  Time,  19.30  hrs. 

Conductor:  Charles  Munch. 
Programme :  Hanson  -  Elegy. 

Honegger  -  Symphony  3. 

Ravel  -  Daphnis. 

Brahms  -  Symphony  2. 
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Thursday,  13 th  September,  1956 
STUTTGART 

Personnel:  On  departure:  buses  from  Sacher  Hotel  to  Airport 
at  time  to  be  advised. 
Depart:  FUght  I:  KLM  DC4,  07.30  hrs. 
Flight  II:  KLM  DC4,  13.00  hrs. 

Arrive:  Flight  I:  at  Stuttgart,  09.25  hrs. 
Flight  II:  at  Stuttgart,  15.05  hrs. 

On  arrival :  buses  from  Airport  to  Reichsbahnhotel. 

Local  Agent:  Gustav  Fineman, 
Cologne. 

General  Staff  booked  at:  Reichsbahnhotel. 

Rehearsal:  LQidcrhallQ.  Time,  18.45-19.15  hrs. 

Concert:  Liederhalle.  Time,  20.00  hrs. 

Conductor:  Charles  Munch. 
Programme:  Hanson  -  Elegy. 

Honegger  -  Symphony  3. 

Ravel  -  Daphnis. 

Brahms  -  Symphony  2. 
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Friday,  \Ath  September,  1956 
STUTTGART!  MUNICH 

Personnel:  Depart:    Hauptbahnhof    on    German    Railways 
train  D  203,  from  Stuttgart,  10.16  hrs. 

Arrive:  Munich,  13.12  hrs. 

Local  Agent:  C.  W.  Winderstein,  Telephone 

Sendlingerstrusse  55.  290.483. 

General  Staff  booked  at :  Vier  Jahreszeiten  Hotel. 

Rehearsal:  Kongressaal,  Time,  15.00-17.30  hrs. 

Deutchesmuseum. 

Concert:  Kongressaal,  Time,  20.00  hrs. 

Deutchesmuseum. 

Conductor:  Charles  Munch. 
Programme:  Haydn  -  Symphony  102. 

Hanson  -  Elegy. 

Martinu  -  Fantaisies. 

Brahms  -  Symphony  2. 

Reception  after  Concert  at  Hall. 
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Saturday,  15 th  September,  1956 

Rest  Day 

Personnel  (Group  I):  Depart:     Hauptbahnhof    on     German 

Railways  train  D  80,  from  Munich, 
08.29  hrs. 

Arrive:  Zurich,  13.06  hrs. 

Local  Agent:  in  Zurich:  Toni  Stoeckli,        Telephone  No. 
Zurichbergstrasse  7,  Zurich  347710. 

Zurich. 

General  Staff  booked  at:  Hotel  Eicher  (Zurich). 
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Sunday,  \6th  September,  1956 
ZURICH 

Personnel  {Group  II):  Depart:  Hauptbahnhof,  German  Rail- 
ways train  D  80,  08.29  hrs. 

Arrive:  Zurich,  13.06  hrs. 

Local  Agent:  Toni  Stoeckli,  Telephone  No. 

Zurichbergstrasse  7,  347710. 

Zurich. 

General  Staff  booked  at:  Hotel  Eicher. 

No  Rehearsal. 

Cowcer/;  Tonhalle,  Zurich.  Time,  20.15  hrs. 

Conductor:  Pierre  Monteux. 
Programme :  Haydn  -  Surprise  Symphony. 
Creston  -  Symphony  No.  2. 
Schubert  -  Symphony  No.  7. 
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Monday,  11  th  September,  1956 
ZURICH/BERNE 

Personnel:  Depart:  Hauptbahnhof,  09.27  hrs. 

Arrive:  Berne,  11.14  hrs. 

Local  Agent:  Toni  Stoeckli, 
Zurich. 

General  Staff  booked  at:  Hotel  Bellevue  Palace. 

No  Rehearsal. 

Concert:  Casino  Hall,  Berne.  Time,  20.00  hrs. 

Conductor:  Pierre  Monteux. 
Programme:  Haydn  -  Surprise  Symphony. 

Creston  -  Symphony  No.  2. 

Schubert  -  Symphony  No.  7. 

Reception  by  U.S.  Consul  General  after  Concert. 
Personnel  {Group  I):    Depart:  Berne  at  time  to  be  advised. 
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Tuesday,  ISth  September,  1956 
BERNE/PARIS 

Rest  Day 

Personnel  {Group  I):    Arrive:  Paris  at  time  to  be  advised. 

{Group  II):  Depart:  Berne,  22.05  hrs.  by  sleeper  for 
Paris. 

Local  Agent:  in  Paris:  Charles  Kiesgen,  Telephone  No. 
252  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  Wagram  2125. 
Paris  VIII. 

General  Staff  booked  at:  Plaza  Athenee  Hotel. 
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Wednesday,  \9th  September,  1956 
PARIS 

Personnel:  {Group  If)  Arrive:  Paris,  Gare  de  Lyon,  06.25  hrs. 

Local  Agent:  Charles  Kiesgen,  Telephone  No. 

252  Faubourg  St.  Honore,     Wagram  2125. 
Paris,  VIII. 

General  Staff  booked  at:  Hotel  Plaza  Athenee. 

/^^A^flri-fl/;  Theatre  Champs-Ely  sees.  Time,  12.00- 

14.30  hrs. 

Concert:  Theatre  Champs-Elysees.  Time,  21.00  hrs. 

Conductor:  Charles  Munch. 
Programme :  Hanson  -  Elegy. 

Martinu  -  Fantaisies. 

Debussy  -  La  Mer. 

Brahms  -  Symphony  No.  2. 

Homage  a  Koussevitzky. 
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Thursday,  20th  September,  1956 
PARIS 

Local  Agent:  Charles  Kiesgen,  Telephone  No. 

252  Faubourg  St.  Honore,     Wagram  2125. 
Paris  VIII. 

General  Staff  booked  at:  Hotel  Plaza  Athenee. 

No  Rehearsal. 

Concert:  Champs-Elysees.  Time,  21.00  hrs. 

Conductor:  Pierre  Monteux. 
y/  Soloist:  Yehudi  Menuhin. 
ProgrammerBa^h-  Sinfonia. 

BrahmS^-^^^oliirConcerto. 
Free^^^^estivai-QYerture. 
esco  -  Suite 

y      In  Memory  of  Enesco. 
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Friday,  list  September,  1956 
CHART RES 

Personnel:  Depart:  Paris  by  bus  from  Plaza  Athenee  at  time 
to  be  advised. 

Return  to  Paris  by  bus  after  concert. 

Local  Agent:  Charles  Kiesgen,  Telephone  No. 

252  Faubourg  St.  Honore,     Wagram  2125. 
Paris  VIII. 

General  Staff  booked  at :  Plaza  Athenee  Hotel,  Paris. 

Rehearsal:  Chartres  Cathedral.  Time,  19.30-20.00  hrs. 

Concert:  Chartres  Cathedral.  Time,  21.00  hrs. 

Conductor:  Charles  Munch. 
Programme:  Barber  -  Adagio. 

Honneger  -  Symphony  3. 

Beethoven  -  Eroica. 


Saturday,  22nd  September,  1956 

PARIS 

Rest  Day 


\Q^ 
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PARIS/LEEDS 
Sunday,  23rd  September,  1956 

Personnel:  On  departure:  by  bus  from  Plaza  Athenee  Hotel 
at  time  to  be  advised. 

Depart:  Flight  I:   Le  Bourget,  BE  Flight  759, 
09.00  hrs. 

Flight  II:  Le  Bourget,  BE  Flight  760, 09.15  hrs. 

Flight  III:  Le  Bourget,  BE  Flight  (regular)  332, 
10.00  hrs.  (32). 

Arrive:  Manchester  Ringway,  Flight  I,  10.40  hrs. 
Manchester  Ringway,  Flight  II,  11.25  hrs. 
London  Airport,  Flight  III,  11.25  hrs. 

Flight  III  Depart:    London   Airport    on   BE   Flight    772, 
12.30  hrs. 

Flight  III  Arrive:  Manchester  Ringway,  13.50  hrs. 

On  arrival:  by  road  direct  to  Leeds 
Town  Hall. 

Local  Agent:  Harold  Holt  Ltd.  and 

Leeds  Civic  Music  Committee. 

General  Staff  booked  at :  Queen's  Hotel. 

No  Rehearsal. 

Concert:  Town  Hall,  Leeds.  Time,  19.30  hrs. 

Conductor:  Pierre  Monteux. 
Programme :  Rossini  -  Semiramide. 

Brahms  -  Symphony  No.  3. 

Creston  -  Symphony  No.  2. 

Strauss  -  Der  Rosenkavalier. 


EUROPEAN  TOUR 


Monday^  24th  September,  1956 
LEEDS/LONDON 

Personnel:  Depart:  Leeds  Central  Station,  09.50  hrs. 
Arrive:  London,  Kings  Cross,  13.45  hrs. 

Local  Agent:  Harold  Holt  Ltd.,  Telephone  No. 

1 22  Wigmore  Street,  Welbeck  233 1 . 

London,  W.l. 

General  Staff  booked  at:  Savoy  Hotel. 

Rehearsal:  Royal  Festival  Hall.  Time,  18.45-19.15  hrs. 

Concert:  Royal  Festival  Hall.  Time,  20.00  hrs. 

Conductor:  Charles  Munch. 
Programme :  Beethoven  -  Eroica. 
Piston  -  Symphony  6. 
Debussy  -  La  Mer. 

Reception  given  by  U.S.  Ambassador  at  Hall  aifter  Concert 


EUROPEAN  TOUR 


Tuesday^  25th  September,  1956 
LONDON 

Local  Agent:  Harold  Holt  Ltd.,  Telephone  No. 

122  Wigmore  Street,  Welbeck  2331. 

London,  W.l. 

General  Staff  booked  at:  Savoy  Hotel. 

No  Rehearsal. 

Concert:  Royal  Festival  Hall.  Time,  20.00  hrs. 

Conductor:  Pierre  Monteux. 
Programme:  Rossini  -  LTtaliana. 

Brahms  -  Symphony  3. 

Creston  -  Symphony  2. 

Strauss  -  Rosenkavalier  Suite. 


EUROPEAN  TOUR 


Wednesday,  26th  September,  1956 
LONDON 

Rest  Day 
General  Staff  booked  at  Savoy  Hotel. 

Thursday,  21th  September,  1956. 
Rest  Day. 

Personnel:  buses   will  leave   from   Royal   Festival   Hall  at 
20.30  hrs. 
N.B.      Those  travelling  independently  should 
check  in  at  London  Airport  North  at  21 .30  hrs. 

Depart:  KLM  Flight  X  (6337)  from  London  Air- 
port, 22.30  hrs. 

Friday,  2Sth  September,  1956 
Personnel:  Flight  X  arrives  Boston,  09.15  hrs. 

Monday,  1st  October,  1956 

Personnel:  buses   will   leave   from   Royal   Festival   Hall   at 
20.30  hrs. 
N.B.      Those  travelling  independently  should 
check  in  at  London  Airport  North  at  21 .30  hrs. 

Depart:  KLM  Flight  Y  (7804)  from  London  Air- 
port, 22.30  hrs. 

Tuesday,  2nd  October,  1956 
Personnel:  Flight  Y  arrives  Boston,  09.15  hrs. 


'nnted  in  Great  Britain  by  Hunt,  Barnard  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Aylesbury,  Bucks. 


